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PREFACE. 


Thb  delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  appearance  of  the 
present  volume  has  been  due  to  several  causes,  and  prinr 
cipally  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  Oriental  types  re- 
quired for  the  work.  Some  it  has  been  necessary  to  gather 
from  various  and  friendly  sources,  and  others,  being  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  English  founts,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  cut.  Then,  again,  the  Congress  has  been  compelled  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  its 
Session.  To  it  came  Oriental  scholars  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  many  of  whom  gave 
us  the  valuable  results  of  their  studies  and  learning;  and 
to  such,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  forward  proofs  of  their  dissertations.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  will  be  readily  understood  by  those  to  whose 
lot  it  has  fallen  to  see  through  the  press  works  of  a 
gJTim'lftT  kind  with  the  present,  how  rapidly  days,  weeks,  and 
even  months  have  slipped  away,  and  that  the  sixteen  months 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  materials  were  first  put  into 
my  hands  for  publication  is  no  unprecedented  interval. 
I    am    fully    aware    that    much    anxiety    and    some    im- 
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patience  has  been  expressed  at  the  delay  which  has  thus 
arisen.  Indeed,  one  French  Member,  past  the  prime  of 
life,  so  far  despaired  of  seeing  the  following  pages  with 
mortal  eyes  that,  when  lately  asked  if  he  had  left  his 
address  with  the  Editor  that  his  copy  might  be  sent  him, 
he  answered,  "  Out,  mats  pas  pour  Vautre  monde"  It  is  at 
least  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that  this  omission  was 
immaterial,  and  that  before  many  days  are  over  the  pub- 
lishers will  have  forwarded  to  him,  as  well  as  to  every 
other  Member  of  the  Congress,  a  copy  of  these  "Trans- 
actions." 

Robert  K.   Douglas. 

May  Zrd,  1876. 
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INAUGURAL    ADDRESS, 

DELIVEEED    ON    MONDAY,    SEPTEMBER    14th,    ia74, 


AT  THB 


EOYAL    IN8TITTITI0N, 


BY 


SAMUEL  BIEOH,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Peesident. 


This  second  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  is 
an  event  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  in  the  annals  of  Oriental 
studies.  The  fortunate  idea  of  bringing  together  these  students  of 
congenial  pursuits  to  interchange  thoughts,  to  discuss  points  of  com- 
mon interest,  and  to  make  each  other's  acquaintance,  is  due  to  the 
exertions  of  M.  de  Bosny,  who,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  given  us  the 
j^Yonr  of  his  company  to-day.  It  was  founded  in  Paris  in  1873.  The 
warm  interest  ever  shown  by  France  in  Oriental  studies,  and  the  high 
distinction  long  ago  attained  by  the  celebrated  men  of  that  country, 
most  of  whom  haye  unfortunately  passed  away  from  us,  but  whose 
labours  adorned  the  country  to  which  they  belonged,  made  Paris  a 
most  appropriate  site  for  such  a  Congress.  At  the  close  of  that 
Congress — September  6,  1873 — ^the  vote  of  those  present  determined, 
notwithstanding  brilliant  offers  and  pressing  iuyitations  from  other 
oountries,  that  this  second  Congress  should  be  held  in  England,  and 
isk  this  great  city,  distinguished  for  its  extent  as  well  as  for  its  de- 
votion to  the  study  of  the  East,  and  connected  with  that  East  by  a 
thooaand  ties,  the  interests  of  commerce,  the  spread  of  civilization, 
missionary  labours,  and  the  duties  of  governing  Oriental  Dependencies 
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of  Tarious  tongues  and  sites  in  that  East  which  is  to-day  the  ohject  of 
our  meeting  and  the  suhject  of  our  thoughts.  In  order  that  the 
Congress  of  Paris  might  have  a  successor,  it  was  necessary  to  elect  a 
President  in  this  country,  and  the  nomination  fell  upon  myself.  In 
undertaking  the  duties  of  such  an  office,  I  was  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  inyolved  in  the  task.  A  President,  gentlemen,  at  the 
present  day  is  not  merely  a  name  or  a  sinecure,  he  is  a  reality,  an 
administrator ;  and,  however  ahly  seconded  by  his  secretaries  and  his 
committee,  he  has  yet  a  great  deal  of  detail  to  manage  and  many 
arrangements  to  effect.  In  the  presence  of  so  many  who  are  more 
versed  in  the  duties  of  affairs  than  myself,  there  is  but  one  thing  to 
ask  you,  and  that  is  your  cordial  co-operation  with  one  who  accepted 
the  office  under  the  feeling  of  his  own  deficiencies  for  the  task,  and  of 
the  necessity  that  some  one  should  promptly  step  forward  to  continue 
the  work  which  had  been  begun,  and  which  promises  to  be  of  such 
great  advantage  to  Orientalists. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  announce  the  favour  with  which  the  movement 
has  been  received  by  the  different  States  and  Sovereignties  of  Europe, 
delegates  from  whom  are  present  here  to-day.  Besides  those  gentle- 
men who  appear  as  representatives  of  the  different  powers  of  the 
"North,  and  West,  others  have  come  from  the  far  East  to  add  by  their 
presence,  by  the  information  they  bring  and  the  objects  they  display, 
to  the  pleasure  it  will  afford  us  to  make  their  acquaintance.  Here, 
gentlemen,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  application  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  was  received  in  the  most  kind  and  prompt  maimer, 
and  that  the  Hindoo  savants  designated  as  likely  to  contribute  by  their 
presence  to  the  success  of  the  Aryan  Section  were  at  once  consulted 
by  the  Indian  Government,  who  offered  to  send  them  to  Europe  to  be 
present  to-day  at  our  first  meeting.  If  from  various  causes  they  are 
not  here,  India  is  not  without  its  representatives.  An  eminent  Civil 
Servant  of  the  Indian  Government  is  here  from  the  Presidency  of 
Bombay,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  carry  back  with  him  to  that  Presidency 
the  remembrance  of  the  warm  reception  which  you  will  accord  him. 
There  has  been  every  desire  on  the  part  of  the  India  Office  to  do  all 
that  has  either  been  asked  or  lies  in  its  power  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  you  will  see  on  the  occasion  of  your  visit  to  that  Office  that 
an  admirable  museum  and  an  extensive  library  show  that  the  Office  is 
not  indifferent  to  Oriental  learning  and  studies. 
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The  advance  of  ciTilization  is  marked  by  the  increased  attention 
paid  to  the  pursnits  in  which  we  are  engaged.  The  spread  of  know- 
ledge has  not  only  rendered  that  popular  which  was  at  one  time 
reserved  for  a  nairow  circle,  but  has  elevated  these  studies  in  public 
estimation.  In  this  country  the  bond  which  holds  us  to  our  Asiatic 
Empire,  the  links  that  connect  our  commerce  with  all  the  nations  of 
fhe  East,  have  rendered  the  intimate  acquaintance  with,  the  languages, 
thoughts,  history,  and  monuments  of  these  nations  not  a  luxury,  but 
a  necessity.  Probably  persons  could  be  found  in  so  large  a  city,  if 
required,  who  could  speak  any  dialect  under  the  sun  or  read  any 
writing  upon  the  planet.  To  whatever  branch  of  Oriental  learning 
any  of  those  who  have  honoured  the  Congress  with  their  presence  to- 
day is  attached,  he  will  be  sure  to  find  some  congenial  mind  to  take  a 
warm  interest  in  his  puxERiits,  interchange  thoughts  with  him,  or  aid 
in  the  solution  of  his  difficulties ;  nay,  the  pursuit  of  these  studies  is 
a  kind  of  touch  of  natua:^ — it  makes  us  all  akin,  just  as  in  the  study 
itself  ever3^thing  that  is  individual  disappears  from  the  mind,  except 
the  pursuit  itself.  Orientalists,  too,  are  all,  so  to  say,  men  bom  of 
the  same  family,  and,  like  a  family,  mutually  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  their  respective  studies.  Before  that,  as  students,  all  the 
distinctions  of  race,  creed,  and  nationality  disappear  or  are  forgotten. 
Ev»i  criticism  ought  neither  to  be  nor  become  personal,  inasmuch  as 
Science  places  for  its  object  the  highest  scope  of  the  mind — ^truth, 
which  is  in  most  cases  difficult  to  find,  and  no  reproach- 1»  miss. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  seen  the  revival  of  Oriental  learning, 
and  the  great  discoveries  made  throughout  the  East,  in  Mesopotamia, 
Egypt,  India,  and  Persia,  have  thrown  an  entirely  new  light  on  the 
ancient  monarchies,  religions  and  languages  of  the  Eastern  world  as 
it  existed  forty  centuries  age  This.  has.  been  due  to  several  causes, 
chiefly  to  the  improved  facilities  ef  access,  by  which  travellers  and 
others  have  visited  these  countries  and  their  monuments)  and  have  ex- 
cavated their  remains,  and  partly  to»  the  advance  made  in  Europe 
itself,  which  has  enabled  the  monuments  discovered  to*  be  more 
accurately  copied.  The  extensive  excavations  made  throughout  the 
East  and  the  continuous  explorations  of  modem  travellers  have  left 
no  accessible  monument  uncopied ;  and  the  quantity  of  the  material 
now  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  student  is  consequently  immense. 
With  the  increased  number  of  texts  of  the  old  East  has  come  the 
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more  accurate  knowledge,  based  on  the  power  of  comparison  now 
given  to  the  student.  These  materials  were  unknown  to  inquirers  of 
the  pre^ous  century.  Empires  have  been  exhumed,  and  for  the  first 
time  a  oontemporary  history  of  recorded  events  has  been  found.  In 
Egypt  the  more  recent  excavations  of  M.  liariette  have  added  con- 
siderably to  the  knowledge  of  history  and  geography,  by  the  discovery 
of  the  numerous  names  on  the  Pylon  of  Kamak,  recording  the  foreign 
conquests  of  Thothmes  III.  These,  in  a  paper  lately  read  before  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  enabled  him  to  attempt  a  more  accurate 
classification  of  the  Egyptian  names  of  countries.  In  Mesopotamia 
the  missions  of  Mr.  G.  Smith  and  his  excavations  amidst  the  mounds 
of  Eouyunjik  have  added  extensively  to  the  completion  of  Assyrian 
texts,  elucidating  the  history  and  religion  of  that  people ;  while  in 
India  the  labours  of  General  Cunningham  i»x)mise  to  bring  to  light 
and  classify  the  different  monuments  and  antiquities  which  he  ex- 
plores and  records.  The  first  discoveries  of  these  andent  languages, 
it  will  be  remembered,  were  due  to  the  unearthing  of  important 
monuments,  and  it  appears  almost  a  subject  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress  to  recommend  that  every  reasonable  facility  should  be 
accorded  in  the  East  to  excavations  undertaken  purely  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view;  for  those  branches  of  excavations  which 
follow  up  the  hints  afforded  by  monumental  information  require  con- 
tinually this  discovery  of  fresh  materials  to  stimulate  the  student,  and 
without  them  the  study  languishes.  It  will  also  be  remembered  that 
the  oldest  languages  are  found  almost  exclusively  on  monuments,  and 
that  with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  all  the  ancient  records,  which  were 
of  fragile  and  perishable  materials,  have  been  lost  or  destroyed.  Con- 
tinuous excavation  is  therefore  requisite  to  obtain  fresh  material ;  for, 
as  already  remarked,  without  fresh  material  these  studies  languish, 
and  the  interest  in  their  pursuit  diminishes.  It  is  not  possible  here 
to  enter  into  details  of  all  the  most  important  of  the  monuments,  and 
their  contribution  to  the  advance  of  Oriental  knowledge ;  but  there 
are  two  of  supreme  importance,  discovered  in  times  comparatively 
recent,  which  rise  to  the  mind  at  once — the  tablet  of  Canopus,  found 
by  Professor  Lepsius  amid  the  ruins  of  San,  the  ancient  Tanis,  and 
the  bilingual  inscription  of  Dali  obtained  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Lang  in  the 
ruins  of  Idalium  in  Cyprus.  The  tablet  of  Canopus  has  proved 
beyond  a  doubt,  if  such  still  lingered,  the  tryLik  of  the  discovery  of 
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the  Egyptian  language  and  the  decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphs; 
the  inscription  of  Dali  has  led  to  the  decipherment  and  interpretation 
of  the  ancient  Cyprian  language,  about  which  erroneous  notions  had 
hitherto  prevailed,  but  which  has  now  been  discovered  to  belong  to 
the  Aryan  family  and  to  the  Hellenic  group  of  that  section  of  lan- 
guages. These  indeed  axe  only  the  most  striking  examples  of  the 
philological  value  of  newly-discovered  inscriptions;  but  those  from 
Mesopotamia  and  Egypt  are  scarcely  less  remarkable  for  their  con- 
tributions to  the  historical  knowledge  of  those  ancient  empires ;  while 
the  celebrated  Moabite  stone  or  inscription  of  Dhiban  has  presented 
a  new  page  to  the  history  of  the  Semitic  people  conterminous  with 
Judea,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  texts  in  character  of  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  and  its  different  classes.  It  is  a  most  valuable  document 
of  the  Palseography  of  the  Semitic  family  emancipated  from  the 
cumbrous  and  p^lexing  syllabaries  of  the  various  kinds  of  cunei- 
form writing. 

From  the  importance  of  the  Congress's  encouraging,  by  its  sympa- 
thies, farther  excavations,  I  turn  to  another  point  which  might 
engage  its  attention,  and  that  is  the  transliteration  of  Oriental  texts 
into  European  characters.  Great  progress  in  this  direction  has  been 
made  of  late  years,  and  many  schemes  have  been  proposed.  In  some 
instances,  the  learned  societies  and  scientific  journals  have  insiEited 
on  the  adoption  of  particular  systems  ityr  papers  admitted  into  their 
pages.  There  are  many  members  present  of  all  the  Oriental  Societies 
and.  Academies  of  Europe,  and  it  will  be  for  them  to  consider  if 
some  mutual  agreement  can  be  arrived  at  on  this  subject ;  and  for 
most  Oriental  languages  a  decision  favourable  to  one  universal  trans- 
literation would  be  of  the  highest  importance,  as  it  would  in  many 
instances  empersede  the  necessity  of  printing  in  various  characters 
and  different  Oriental  types,  an  expensive  and  difficult  process.  It 
would  not,  indeed,  effect  this  for  languages  written  with  syllabic 
characters,  but  for  those  only  which  have  an  alphabetic  one,  and 
the  same  mode  of  transliteratioii  would  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
simplification  and  rendering  of  words  in  these  languages,  and  making 
l^iem  universally  intelligible.  This  subject  will  be  no  doubt  sub- 
mitted to  the  conaderation  of  one  of  the  Sections  of  the  Congress. 
It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  subjects  which  it  would  be  the  especial 
object  of  the  Congress  to  regulate,  or  at  all  events  to  initiate.    That 
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some  such  necessity  exists  and  is  felt  is  proved  by  the  constant 
changes  made  by  individuals  in  their  transliteration  of  the  words 
of  Oriental  tongues,  whether  living  or  extinct;  the  older  systems 
already  adopted  not  answering  to  their  special  notions  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  languages  should  be  transliterated.  Should  the  Con- 
gress be  able  to  pronounce  any  opinion  on  this  difficult  subject,  that 
opinion  would  no  doubt  cany  with  it  great  weight,  even  should  it 
not  finally  decide  the  question,  and  lead  to  a  further  consideration 
of  this  pressing  want  of  Philological  unity. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  consider  how 
far  it  would  be  desirable  to  discuss  the  questiofn  of  an  universal 
alphabet — such  a  one  as  would  supersede  for  Orientals  themselves 
the  neoessiiy  of  writing  in  their  own  different  characters  the  dif- 
ferent languages  distributed  over  the  East,  Could  such  be  devised, 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  for  the  aoquisition  of  those  languages 
by  the  West,  months  and  perhaps  years  being  now  spent  in  master- 
ing alphabets  and  syllabaries  of  complex  kinds.  Among  the  Poly- 
nesian islanders  the  European  script  has  been  successfully  introduced 
and  adopted,  because  they  never  had,  till  the  appearance  of  European 
civilization  among  them,  a  mode  of  writing ;  and  there  was  conse- 
quently no  national  amour-propre  to  contend  with,  nor  any  script 
already  in  use  to  supersede.  It  is  not  so  in  the  East,  amongst  the 
various  nations  attached,  from  various  causes,  to  their  respective 
characters.  But  it  is  evident  that,  clothed  in  an  European  alphabet, 
there  would  be  no  greater  difficulty  in  mastering  many  of  the  Aryan 
and  Semitic  languages  by  the  Western  scholars  than  in  acquiring 
the  different  languages  spoken  in  Europe— a  task  much  fadlitated 
by  their  having  nearly  one  common  mode  of  printing  and  writing 
the  same  sounds.  It  may  be  considered  that  the  first  step  to  unity 
among  the  European  nations  will  be  this  adoption  of  a  common 
alphabet,  when  entirely  carried  out,  and  nothing  would  more  power- 
fully connect  the  East  and  the  West  than  the  removal  of  those 
barriers  which  prevent  an  easy  acquisition  of  those  keys  of  thought 
necessary  for  the  mutual  understanding  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

It  is  a  natural  transition  to  pass  from  this  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  attempts  made  to  introduce  universal  communication 
by  means  of  Pasigraphy,  or  writing  by  ciphers.  This  system  has 
been  for  some  time  in  use  in  the  West,  and  different  ways  have 
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been  proposed  to  arrive  at  the  result.  One  is  the  mode  of  com- 
mnnicating  by  signals,  consisting  of  numbers,  at  sea.  Certain 
sentences  of  general  use  axe  numbered  and  translated  into  the  dif- 
ferent European  languages.  The  flag  which  carries  the  number 
speaks  the  same  sentence,  when  hoisted,  to  vessels  of  all  other 
nationalities;  in  fact,  the  number  is  an  universal  medium  of  mari- 
time communication.  A  flag  with  a  few  numbers  asks  a  question ; 
another  with  fewer  or  more  gives  the  answer.  N'ow,  this  device 
contains  the  elements  of  an  universal  language,  limited  indeed  to  a 
few  stereotyped  sentences  such  as  are  generally  wanted  in  maritime 
intercourse.  A  modification  of  this  system  has  been  adopted  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  for  the  Transatlantic  and  other  telegraphs, 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  long  and  continuous  messages,  which 
would  take  too  much  time  and  trouble  in  transmission.  But  the 
works  compiled  for  this  purpose  are  in  the  English  language  only. 
A  modification  of  this  principle  will  be  laid  before  the  Ethno- 
graphical Section,  consisting  principally  in  the  substitution  of  num- 
bers for  words,  the  same  number  answering  to  the  same  equivalent 
word  in  all  languages.  It  is  evident  that  when  dictionaries  on  this 
principle  shall  have  been  compiled,  it  will  be  possible  for  a  limited 
communication  to  be  held  in  writing  with  Orientals,  of  whose 
language  the  European  is  ignorant,  in  the  same  manner  as  by  mari- 
time signals.  It  is  a  step  towards  universal  language,  and,  although 
a  feeble  one,  probably  the  only  step  which  will  ever  be  made.  Its 
value  and  defects  will  no  doubt  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Ethno- 
graphical Section.  It  is  not  a  language  properly  so  called,  but  a 
means  of  interchange  of  thought,  and  might  prove  of  the  greatest 
value  where  other  means  are  not  at  hand.  Those  divided  by 
sounds  will  be  united  by  numbers. 

The  Presidents  of  the  various  Sections  will  deliver  their  inaugural 
addresses,  after  which  the  papers  accepted  will  be  read  before  these 
different  Sections,  and  the  verbal  communication  will  then  be  made. 
As  some  of  the  Sections  have  many  more  papers  than  can  possibly  be 
read  or  discussed  at  a  sitting,  the  President  of  the  Section  will  have  it 
in  his  power  to  adjourn  the  sitting,  should  he  deem  it  necessary, 
to  another  day,  so  as  to  admit  of  other  papers  being  read.  But  it 
is  evident  that,  in  consideration  of  the  numerous  papers  and  subjects 
for  deliberation  with  which  the  Congress  has  been  honoured,  it  may 
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be  impossible  to  read  all  communications,  and  some  can  only  be 
noticed  as  received.  Besides  the  sittings  of  the  Sections,  which  are 
detailed  in  the  Programme,  the  Congress  will  visit  in  the  daytime 
the  principal  mosenms  and  institutionB  which  contain  objects  of  ait 
and  antiquity  connected  with  the  East.  Its  first  visit  will  be  to 
the  Biitish  Museum,  where  such  members  as  are  interested  in  the 
different  Sections  will  find  abundant  materials  of  the  old  and  modem 
East  to  occupy  their  attention.  The  great  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
collections  deposited  in  its  galleries,  and  the  numerous  Phoenician, 
Punic,  Himyaritic,  and  other  Semitic  inscriptions,  are  particularly 
worthy  of  notice,  and  the  visit  will  be  preparatory  to  the  sitting 
of  the  Semitic  Section,  to  which  it  will  form  an  excellent  intro- 
duction. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  labours  of  the  Congress  to  a  definite  order, 
the  meetings  have  been  reduced  into  Sections,  one  for  each  of  the 
five  days  from  the  15th  to  the  19th  inclusive.  These  Sections  are 
the  Semitic,  Turanian,  Aryan,  Hamitio,  Archeeological,  and  Ethno- 
logical. They  embrace  all  the  topics,  linguistic  and  scientific,  con- 
nected with  the  East.  The  Semitic  Section  will  consider  both  the 
extinct  and  modem  Semitic  languages;  in  other  words,  to  that 
Section  has  been  relegated  the  consideration  of  such  Semitic  lan- 
guages as  are  written  in  Cuneiform  characters,  for  the  Cuneiform 
inscriptions  include  some  certainly  not  of  the  Semitic  family.  But 
the  mass  of  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  are  Semitic, 
and  the  characters  and  languages  were  extant  from  above  twenty 
centuries  b.o.  to  almost  a  century  a.d.,  or  the  days  of  the  Eoman 
Empire.  The  discovery  of  the  reading  of  the  Cuneiform  by  Grote- 
fend  in  1803  was  one  of  the  most  marvellous  applications  to  the 
resolution  of  the  problem  of  an  extinct  language  of  which  there 
existed  no  bilingual  inscription  as  a  key.  Since  the  evolution  of 
the  name  of  Darius,  the  study  has  advanced  in  an  unprecedented 
manner,  no  fewer  than  five  languages— viz.  Persian,  Median,  Baby- 
lonian, and  two  sorts  of  Assyrian— having  been  deciphered  and 
interpreted,  and  the  history  of  these  Oriental  empires  having  been 
examined  from  their  original  documents  and  contemporary  sources, 
thus  relieving  us  from  the  necessity  of  relying  upon  secondary  in- 
formation afforded  by  Greek  and  other  authors.  The  discovery  of 
the  Persian  by  Grotefend,  subsequentiy  perfected  by  the  labours  of 
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Bnmouf,  Lassen,  and  Eawlinson,  was  succeeded  \>j  that  of  the 
Babjlonian  and  Assyrian  by  Hincks  and  Eawlinson ;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely these  last  two  languages  which  have  produced  a  golden  harvest 
of  results,  when  their  reading  is  completed  by  the  labours  of  Prof. 
Oppert,  Mr.  G.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot.  A  light  entirely  new 
has  been  thrown  on  the  mythology  and  history  of  these  old  Semitic 
nations.  The  fact  of  another  language  called  the  Accadian  or 
Sumirian,  extinct  like  the  Assyrian,  but  not  easily  referable  to  a 
particular  stem,  although  supposed  to  be  of  the  Turanian  stock,  is 
an  unexpected  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  Western 
Asia.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  discoveries  so  startling  have 
been  received  without  incredulity  or  opposition.  The  nature  of 
these  languages,  written  in  a  complex  syllabary  which  only  finds  its 
parallel  in  the  abnormal  script  of  Japan,  and  the  difficulties  which 
first  attached  to  the  decipherment  of  the  names  of  gods  and  kings, 
caused  the  first  attempts  to  be  coldly  received  by  scholars  especially 
devoted  to  Semitic  studies.  These  doubts  have,  however,  since  given 
way  to  convictions,  and  the  truth  of  Assyrian  researches  has  been 
finally  recognized. 

The  study  of  these  ancient  languages,  which  may  be  classed  as 
extmct,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which,  though  no  longer  spoken, 
have  yet  had  their  knowledge  preserved  by  tradition,  and  which  are 
called  the  dead,  is  strictly  inductive.  The  examination  of  the  logical 
deductions  to  be  made  from  the  position  of  a  word  in  different 
passages  is  found  to  be  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  in  determining 
their  meaning  as  their  comparison  with  words  in  existing  or  dead 
languages  supposed  to  be  cognate.  The  consideration  of  some  of 
tiiese  points  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Semitic  Section,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  granmiar  and  structure  of  the  Sumirian, 
the  Elamite,  and  the  Median.  Besides  these  linguistic  questions, 
others  in  connexion  with  the  history  and  mythology  of  the  old 
Semitic  nations  will  be  considered  in  that  Section.  Nor  is  it  more 
than  necessary  to  revert  to  the  priority  that  these  early  languages 
have  in  the  study  of  comparative  philology,  owing  to  the  undoubtedly 
remote  age  of  the  early  monumejits  on  which  the  languages  appear, 
and  their  showing  its  change  and  development  in  the  course  of  cen- 
tuiiee.  It  is  impossible  to  exclude  these  old  grammatical  structures, 
these  oldest  of  all  words,  from  the  arena  of  that  study,  for  without 
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them  the  study  must  be  considered  as  incomplete.  The  same  ob- 
servation also  applies  to  the  researches  into  comparative  mythology 
and  the  evolution  of  ancient  religions,  for  it  is  only  by  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Semitic  myths  that  a  true  appreciation  can  be  made  of 
the  extent  to  which  Western  Europe  was  influenced  by  the  tradition- 
ary legends  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  The  researches  also  into  the 
astronomy  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  axe  scarcely  less  interesting,  and 
the  evidence  of  the  cuneiform  records  of  these  people  goes  far  to 
confirm  the  high  antiquity  traditionally  htmded  down  of  the  astro- 
nomical observations  of  the  Chaldeans.  If  that  branch  of  the  subject 
is  at  present  incomplete,  at  all  events  the  labours  of  M.  Oppert  and 
Mr.  Sayce  have  approached  the  subject,  and  it  will  be  impossible 
to  write  the  history  of  ancient  astronomy,  in  which  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  observations  and  astronomical  knowledge  are  omitted. 
If,  indeed,  the  astronomy  of  these  nations  was  disfigured  by  or  due 
to  a  superstitious  astrology,  intermingled  with  omens,  some  bearing 
a  great  affinity  to  the  practices  of  the  West,  there  stiU  remains  the 
comparison  of  the  astronomy  with  that  of  Greece,  which  was  derived 
at  a  later  time  from  the  Alexandrian  schools. 

The  historical  inquiries  have  resulted  in  a  still  greater  conflict  of 
opinion,   and  M.   Oppert  will  bring  these  divergences  before  the 
Section  ;   for  it  cannot  be   concealed  that  the  comparison   of   the 
chronology  of  the  Jews  and  the  Assyrians,  as  it  at  present  stands, 
does  not  harmonize — there  is  a  wasai  of   synchronism.      It  is  not 
possible  to  decide  at  present  where  the  error  lies,  but  nothing  but 
an  act  of  violence,  such  as  the  alteration  of  text,  or  the  forced 
hypothesis  of  an  omission  of  years  in  the  Assyrian  canons,  can  at 
present  reduce  them  to  a  common  level.     The  difficulty  has  many 
bearings,  and  affects  history  generally;  and  could  these  difPerences 
be  reconciled,  that  alone  would  entitle  this  Congress  to  be  regarded 
as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  ancient  historical  investigation. 
The  unfortunately  defective  state  of  the  present  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Babylonia,  owing  to  the  want  of  adequate  monuments, 
which  still  lie  inhumed  in  the  country,  prevents  the  investigation 
of  the  history  of  that  country  from  being  more  accurately  known, 
and  some  doubtful  chronological  and  historical  points  from  being 
settled.      Considerable    service   to   the   publication  of    papers   and 
memoirs  on  this  subject  has  been  rendered  by  the  learned  societies 
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in  this  country,  particularly  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  and  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  and 
by  different  scientific  journals,  espedally  the  ZinUohrift  far  Aegyptisohe 
Sprache  of  Berlin. 

The  Turanian  Section  comprises  all  the  languages  of  that  class, 
and  will  in  the  present  Congress  consider  subjects  connected  with 
the  Chinese  language  and  literature.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  do 
more  than  briefly  allude  to  the  extent  of  the  literature  of  China 
and  the  mass  of  old  writings  which  have  survived  the  repeated  con- 
flagrations which  have  overtaken  it.  Notwithstanding  the  labours 
of  the  French  Sinologists,  especially  !£.  Stanilas  Julien,  numerous 
points  of  historical  interest  remain  to  be  considered.  One  that  came 
under  their  notice  was  the  history  of  the  Han  dynasty,  a  period  re- 
markable for  its  relations  with  other  States,  and  its  political  reforms ; 
for  it  was  in  that  remote  period  that  the  system  of  competitive  ex- 
aminations was  flrst  introduced  into  the  political  organization  of  the 
Chinese  Civil  Service,  A  translation  of  ike  most  important  works 
of  that  time  was  proposed  at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  1873,  and,  could 
it  be  carried  out,  would  add  considerably  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
geography  and  ethnology  of  Indo-China.  So  many  subjects  of  in- 
terest about  Japan  were  discussed  at  the  Paris  Congress,  that  there 
remains  scarcely  any  of  great  importance  to  treat  of  in  the  present 
Congress;  but  the  study  of  Japan,  its  language  and  its  literature, 
deserves  our  highest  sympathy,  from  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of 
the  welcome  Japan  has  oflered  to  Western  civilization,  and  the  fact 
of  its  interesting  peculiarities  of  language  and  writing,  notwith- 
standing the  impress  it  has  received  from  the  Chinese  script  and 
literature.  The  comparison  of  its  language  with  others  of  the 
Turanian  family  deserves  great  attention. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  will  be  referred  to  in  the  Turanian  Section 
is  the  interpretation  of  the  Etruscan  language.  That  tongue,  which 
belongs  to  the  extinct  class,  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  Europe 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  the  difficulty  of  solving  the  mystery  has 
always  been  a  reproach  to  the  power  of  decipherment  and  interpretation 
exhibited  in  the  rapid  progress  made  in  the  Semitic  Cuneiform  and 
fiamitic  Egyptian.  Since  the  work  of  Lanzi,  various  inquirers  have 
referred  it  to  the  different  European  languages,  Lanzi  himself  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  Sir  William  Betham  to  the  Lish,  M.  Judas  to  the 
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Hebrew,  another  inquirer  to  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Eev.  Isaac  Taylor 
to  the  Turanian  stem.  Mr.  Taylor  proposes  laying  his  views  before 
this  Section,  and  the  subject  is  one  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Congress,  as  in  the  discussion  that  will  very  likely  ensue  it  will 
probably  be  shown  whether  it  should  be  considered  a  Turanian  or  an 
Italian  dialect,  to  which  latter  class  the  opinions  of  scholars  have 
generally  inclined  to  assign  it.  The  views  of  Mr.  Taylor  will,  how- 
ever, have  specially  to  be  considered,  and  the  proofs  he  wishes  to 
bring  forward  in  favour  of  his  hypothesis  will  be  passed  under  ex- 
amination. The  great  difficulty  about  the  Etruscan  language  is  that 
the  words  do  not  appear  to  be  directly  connected  with  the  Italian 
dialects  as  they  are  at  present  known,  and  the  inscriptions  are, 
although  num^x)U8,  too  short  to  enable  sufficient  comparisons  to  be 
made  to  determine  logically  the  meaning  of  words  not  being  proper 
names  which  are  found  in  the  different  texts. 

The  Ar3ran  Section  will  have  papers  on  the  Sanskrit  literature  and 
subjects  connected  with  it,  and  the  flood  of  light  which  the  study  of 
this  language  has  thrown  on  the  history  of  European  languages  has 
made  its  study  the  most  favoured  of  Oriental  languages.    There  is 
supposed  to  be  found  the  original  source  of  the  very  tongue  in  which 
this  Address  is  delivered.    It  is,  as  all  are  aware,  a  literary,  not  a 
monumental  language,  as  no  monuments  inscribed  in  Sanskrit  or  its 
nearest  Indian  dialects  are  older  than  the  fourth  century  bx.     It  is  a 
problem  yet  to  be  solved,  what  was  the  oldest  Ar3ran  alphabet  ?    Was 
it  Greek,  Syrian,  or  Lycian  P    As  yet  none  is  known  oldw  than  the 
seventh  century  b.c,  and  of  course  they  are  all  comparatively  recent 
compared  with  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian.    Among  the  languages 
of  the  Aryan  Section  attention  should  bo  directed  to  the  Lycian,  as  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  which  appear  on  the  monuments.     This 
dialect,  limited  to  a  small  lo()ality  in  the  south-western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  written  in  a  mixed  Greek  and  Phoenician  alphabet,  has 
not  yet  been  interpreted  to  any  extent,  although  the  alphabet  has 
been  deciphered.    It  was  in  1889  that  the  late  Sir  C.  Fellowes  first 
brought  to  England  trustworthy  copies  of  Lycian  inscriptions.    Several 
of  these  were  bilingual,  and  the  language  has  been  supposed  to  re- 
semble the  Zend;  but  the  interpretation  has  been  suspended,   and 
although  attempts  have  been  recently  made  to  affiliate  it  to  the 
Slavonic  and  even  to  one  of  the  Celtic  languages,  it  must  still  be 
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classed,  like  the  cognate  Oarian,  among  the  extinot  or  unknown 
languages  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  Hamitic  Section  will  represent  the  progress  made  in  Egjptology 
since  the  first  discovery  of  the  mode  of  deciphering  and  reading  this 
pictorial  language  of  Ancient  Egjpt  in  1817.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  mode  of  decipherment 
and  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphs  which  was  aided  by  the  tri- 
lingual inscription  of  Eosetta,  and  did  not  require  so  great  an  effort  of 
tiie  mind  to  discoyer  as  the  cuneiform.  The  only  difficulty  was  to 
diyest  the  mind  of  the  idea  that  figures  and  representations  of  objects 
weie  not  used  as  pictures,  but  as  phonetic  ciphers.  That  point 
reached,  the  difficulties  rapidly  disappeared,  and  the  inductire  method 
pursued  with  a  mathematical  rigour  by  the  first  inquirers  and  by 
later  students  has  eyolved  alike  from  the  grammar  and  the  dictionary 
the  relation  of  the  Ancient  Egyptian  to  the  Coptic.  So  great  has 
been  the  progress  made  that  the  purport  of  all  texts  and  the  entire 
translation  of  most  is  no  longer  an  object  of  insurmountable  difficulty. 
As  in  the  case  of  Assyria,  the  history  of  Egypt  has  been  revealed 
from  the  monuments,  and  a  mist  which  hung  over  the  learned  labours 
of  the  past  century  has  been  dispelled,  and  although  the  chronology 
of  Egypt  presents  unfortunately  too  many  gaps  to  justify  precise 
determination,  yet  sufficient  evidence  has  been  obtained  to  prove  the 
immense  duration  of  the  Egyptian  Empire.  It  is,  however,  one  of 
the  marvels  of  Egypt  and  its  early  civilization  that  it  starts  already 
fall  grown  into  life  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  as  a  nation  highly 
advanced  in  language,  painting,  and  sculpture,  and  offers  the  enigma 
as  to  whence  it  attaiued  so  high  a  point  of  development.  There  is  no 
monumental  nation  which  can  compete  with  it  for  antiquity,  except 
perhaps  Babylonia,  and  evidence  is  yet  required  to  determine  which 
of  the  two  empires  is  the  older.  As  far  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed 
from  archeeological  considerations,  there  is  a  greater  weight  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  gradual  development  in  Babylonia.  Some  of 
the  linguistic  tablets  in  terra-cotta  found  in  that  country  have  re- 
corded the  transition  in  that  region  in  characters  gradually  developing 
from  the  purely  pictorial  into  the  conventional  cuneiform;  but  no 
Egyptian  inscriptions,  as  yet  discovered,  are  written  exclusively,  or 
even  mainly,  in  hieroglyphs  used  as  pictures  only  in  contradistinction 
to  sounds.    All,  even  those  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  are  full  of 
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phonetic  hieroglyphs.  The  arts  of  Egypt  exercised  an  all-poweiful 
influence  on  the  ancient  world — ^the  Phoenicians  copied  their  types, 
and  Greece  adopted  the  early  Oriental  style  of  architecture,  for  the 
Doric  style  came  from  Egypt,  the  Ionic  from  Assyria,  the  later  Corin- 
thian again  from  Egypt.  If  Phoenicia  conferred  an  alphabet  on 
Gbreece,  Egypt  suggested  the  use  of  such  characters  to  Phoenicia. 
Already,  in  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  the  hieroglyphs  repre- 
sented a  dead  form  of  the  Egyptian  language,  one  which  had  ceased 
to  be  spoken,  and  Egyptians  introduced  a  conventional  mode  of 
writing  simpler  than  the  older  forms,  and  b^ter  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  vernacular  idiom.  Egyptian  philosophy^— the  transmi- 
gration doctrine  of  Pythagoras — that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
of  Plato— pervaded  the  Hellenic  mind  from  the  colleges  of  Thebes. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  was  embodied  in  ethical  works  of 
proverbs  and  maxims  as  old  as  the  Pyramids,  and  as  venerable  for 
their  hoar  antiquity  as  the  days  of  the  Exodus.  The  frail  papyrus, 
the  living  rock,  the  temple,  and  the  tomb,  have  all  preserved  an 
extent  of  literature  found  nowhere  else.  The  motive  was  a  religion 
which  looked  forward  to  an  eternal  duration  or  the  return  of  the  past 
to  the  future.  The  national  poem  of  Pentaur  is  found  on  the  walls 
of  Thebes,  and  the  papyrus  of  Sallier.  The  Book  of  the  Dead  was 
alike  sculptured  on  the  tombs  and  written  on  the  roll — it  embodied 
much  of  the  symbolic  though  less  of  the  esoteric  doctrine.  The 
Elysian  fields,  the  streams  of  Styx,  burning  Phlegethon,  the  judges 
of  the  dead,  are  Egyptian  conceptions ;  the  Sun-worship  is  Egyptian ; 
medicine  and  astronomy,  geometry,  truthful  history,  and  romantic 
fictions,  are  found  in  an  extensive  literature.  Many  dogmas  and 
practices  of  an  Egyptian  origin  have  descended  to  the  present  day, 
and  exercise  more  infiuence  than  is  generally  supposed  on  modem 
religious  thought. 

Here  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  services 
rendered  to  Egyptian  interpretation  by  Professors  Lepsius,  Brugsch, 
Lauth,  Ebers,  and  Eisenlohr,  in  Germany;  li.  Chabas,  the  late 
Yicomte  de  Roug6,  and  li.  Maspero,  in  Prance;  and  Mr.  C.  TV. 
Goodwin  and  li.  Le  Page  Renouf,  in  this  country.  But  it  is  in 
Berlin  alone  that  a  journal  specially  devoted  to  Egyptology  appeals 
to  us  as  the  recognized  organ  of  students  for  the  language  and  an- 
tiquities of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.    From  Brugsch  Bey,  who  attends 
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this  Congress  as  the  representatiye  of  that  enlightened  ruler  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt  (who  has  done  so  much  for  the  revival  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  condition  of  the  country  over  which  he 
roles  by  the  excavations  he  has  sanctioned  or  undertaken  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  M.  Mariette,  and  by  the  valuable  publications  of  Brugsch 
Bey  and  M.  Mariette,  the  heavy  cost  of  which  His  Highness  has 
undertaken),  the  Hamitic  Section  will  hear  a  lecture  of  great  interest 
on  the  point  of  departure  of  the  Exodus  from  the  Land  of  Bondage. 

The  subject  of  ArchsBology,  both  local  and  general,  has  been  the 
object  of  so  many  Congresses  that  only  a  small  part  of  this  vast 
sabject  can  fall  into  the  scope  of  the  present  Congress.  Archaeology 
treats  of  the  ancient  Oriental  ethnology— -of  the  earliest  and  the 
existing  civilization  of  the  East.  Both  enter  extensively  into  the 
history  of  the  human  race,  and  without  their  aid  no  description  of 
ancient  life,  however  brilliant,  is  complete.  The  ancient  monuments 
of  India  will  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  ArchsBological 
Section,  as  also  the  always  interesting  subject  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
about  which  many  opinions  have  prevailed,  although  the  only  one 
received  by  Egyptologists  is  that  it  was  the  sepulchre  of  a  monarch 
of  the  fourth  dynasty.  There  is  one  subject  connected  with  the 
archeology  of  the  East  to  which  your  attention  should  be  specially 
directed,  and  that  is  the  extensive  forgeries  of  Oriental  inscriptions 
acnd  other  objects  perpetrated  in  late  years  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Arabia. 
With  the  increased  value  placed  on  works  of  ancient  art,  the  atten- 
tion of  forgers  has  been  directed  to  the  production  of  spurious  monu- 
ments. Some  of  these  are  too  gross  to  efPect  the  deception  they  wish 
to  effect;  but  others  require  a  considerable  practical  knowledge  of 
works  of  ancient  art  to  detect.  ITow,  the  labours  of  the  philologist 
axe  incomplete  without  the  ttdvice  and  assistance  of  the  archaeologist, 
without  which  erroneous  ideas  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  relative 
value,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  ancient  monuments.  Hence  an  archaeo- 
logical section  which  shall  discuss  such  difficult  points  is  essential; 
besides  that,  it  serves  also  to  connect  the  studies  of  art  and  literature. 
In  some  branches  of  archaeology — such,  for  example,  as  the  study  of 
gems  or  engraved  stones — ^the  number  of  recent  imitations  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  really  ancient  remains,  and  this,  unfortunately,  in 
proportion  to  their  beauty  and  excellence,  so  that  archaeologists  are 
accustomed  to  look  with  great  scrutiny  and  suspicion  at  these  works 
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of  ancient  art.  Nor  are  there  present  in  these  objects  those  criteria 
which,  as  in  the  instance  of  coins,  aid  to  determine  the  authenticity 
of  the  particular  object  under  consideration.  The  philological  inquirer 
often,  on  the  hand,  renders  equal  aid  to  the  archseologist  by  deter- 
mining the  relative  age  of  different  objects  of  antiquity. 

A  Section  of  the  Congress  is  devoted  to  Ethnology — ^that  is,  the 
consideration  of  the  present  actual  condition  of  the  difPerent  races  of 
the  East,  just  as  archeology  considers  their  past  civilization.  Ethno- 
graphy is  intimately  connected  with  another  branch  of  inquiry — ^viz. 
anthropology,  which  is  limited  to  the  relative  physical  conditions  of 
the  races  of  men.  In  the  Ethnological  Section  those  subjects  will 
be  considered  which  do  not  belong  to  the  province  of  philology  or 
archaeology.  They  are  all  most  intimately  connected.  In  fact,  a 
knowledge  of  ethnology  is  essential  to  the  study  of  archseology,  just  as 
in  the  natural  sciences  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  living  species, 
fauna,  and  flora  is  essential  to  the  due  comprehension  of  extinct  races 
of  animals.  Many  obscure  points  in  archseology  are  cleared  up  by 
ethnological  studies,  which  teach  what  is  going  on  at  the  present  day 
among  peoples  not  more  highly  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  most  highly  civilized  races  at  the  most  distant  period 
to  which  archseology  can  point  as  the  most  remote  historical  age.  In 
the  consideration  of  the  diversities  of  race,  ethnology  also  renders 
invaluable  aid  to  the  philological  considerationB  which  guide  us  in 
the  determination  of  the  relative  periods  of  the  oldest  civilizations 
of  the  East.  For  language  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  criterion  for 
deciding  a  point  so  remote  from  observation  and  so  delicate,  change 
of  language  not  always  implying  diversity  of  race.  It  is  to  ethnology 
as  well  as  to  archseology  and  philology  that  we  must  look  for  the 
solutions  of  the  problem,  whence  came  the  flrst  inhabitants  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  the  alluvial  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  the  valleys  of 
the  Himalayas,  and  the  banks  of  the  Yangtszekiang,  the  isles  of 
Japan,  the  shores  of  Indo-China,  with  all  their  internal  varieties,  the 
Ainos,  the  Miautsze,  the  natives  of  the  Andainau  Islands — ^in  short, 
the  general  state  of  the  question  of  the  early  immigrations  which 
were  made  before  history  was  written,  or  tradition  definitely  handed 
down.  Some  of  these  questions  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Ethnological  Section,  and  will  receive  ample  illustration  from  the 
contributions  and  memoirs  offered  to  it.    Under  the  head  of  ethnology 
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liare  been  classed  the  sciences,  and  the  products,  natural  and  aitificialy 
of  the  East.  The  glyphic  and  graphic  arts  have  indeed  been  assigned 
to  the  ArchsBological  Section ;  but  the  arms,  implements,  weapons, 
the  manu^Eu^tores,  the  products  of  human  ingenuity  in  any  shape,  are 
portions  of  the  study  of  ethnography,  and  as  such  will  be  considered 
under  that  department.  The  development  of  the  so-called  stone  and 
bronze  ages  of  the  East,  their  contributions  to  the  general  knowledge 
of  tke  conditions  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  are  particularly 
interesting  to  all  inquirers,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  cradle 
of  mankind  has,  by  universal  consent  and  uniform  tradition,  sup- 
ported by  direct  historic  proofs,  always  been  placed  in  the  East, 
and  that  the  early  European  races  emerged  subsequently  from  an 
originally  uncivilized  condition.  These  younger  children  of  time 
derived  the  first  elements  of  their  civilization  from  contact  with  the 
East,  then,  relatively,  fer  more  advanced,  placed  under  more  fctvour- 
able  circumstances,  and  surrounded  by  those  productions  of  nature 
which  have  ever  contributed  to  the  comfort,  luxury,  and  refinement 
of  mankind  and  to  the  development  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  These 
natural  products  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  allude  to,  they  are 
80  numerous — valuable  metals,  precious  woods,  gums,  spices,  the 
teeth  of  animals,  the  ivory  of  the  hippop6tamus  and  the  elephant, 
the  nutritive  fruits  almost  superseding  the  necessity  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grain,  the  thousands  of  products  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms  have  at  all  times  directed  the  attention  of  the  West 
to  the  East,  just  as  in  the  East  itself  they  have  called  forth  some  of 
the  greatest  efforts  of  human  ingenuity,  and  have  given  rise  in  past 
ages  to  discoveries  relatively  as  great  and  important  as  those  which, 
in  modem  Europe,  cease  to  astonish  us,  simply  because  of  their  uni- 
versal diffusion  and  daily  use.  All  these  can  be  made  objects  of 
inquiry,  but  it  will  be  impossible  in  a  single  sittrng  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  the  subject,  or  to  read  such  papers  on  these  points  as  may 
be  submitted  to  the  Section.  In  the  present  Congress,  however, 
there  are  many  present  who  can  throw  light  upon  whatever  it  may 
seem  desirable  to  discuss  under  these  several  heads. 

There  only  now  remains  to  mention  the  assistance  rendered  to 
Oriental  studies  by  the  Universities  and  learned  societies  of  Europe, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  interest  with  which  they  have  received 
memoirs  on  subjects  connected  with  the  East,  have  many  of  them 
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sent  delegates  and  representatives  to  the  present  Congress.  In  this 
country  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society  has  generally  enconraged  the  ad- 
vance of  Oriental  learning,  especially  the  Aryan  and  Turanian 
sections.  The  Eoyal  Society  of  Literature  has  also,  besides  Greek 
and  Eoman  antiquities,  promoted  the  study  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphs. 
The  new  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  has  also,  though  last,  entered 
with  the  greatest  interest  on  the  route  of  Semitic  and  Hamitic  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  the  archaeology  of  lands  connected  with  the  Bible. 
In  order  to  bring  this  knowledge  before  all  classes  of  the  public  by 
the  publication  of  the  "  Records  of  the  Past,"  and  in  order  to  revive 
the  study  of  Oriental  learning,  it  has  proposed  a  series  of  lectures  on 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian  philology.  The  Journal  Asiattque  in  France, 
and  that  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  at  Leipzig,  are  the  known 
organs  of  all  Oriental  languages  in  those  countries,  and  the  special 
sections  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  research  have  been  well  repre- 
sented in  the  Zeitsehrift  filr  Aegyptuehe  Spraehe  und  JUerihufMhmde 
of  Berlin.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  these  exertions  will  not  have 
been  in  vain,  and  that  this  Congress,  demonstrating  the  growing 
importance  of  Oriental  studies,  will  attract  fresh  inquirers  to  these 
studies,  and  such  as  will  sustain  hereafter  the  brilliant  reputation 
achieved  by  those  now  present  in  the  pursuit  of  Oriental  inquiry. 
Nor  can  this  Address  be  closed  without  asking  you  to  join  with  me 
in  an  expression  of  our  thanks  for  the  countentmce  afforded  to 
this  Congress  and  this  country  by  the  Governments  of  Europe,  by 
Germany,  Italy,  Portugal,  Russia,  Egypt,  and  others,  whose  en- 
lightened rulers  have  sent  representatives  from  Universities  and 
other  public  institutions. 
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ADDEES&. 


liAjoa-GENERAi  Sib  HENRY  RAWUNSON,  K.C.B.,  Pkesidbnt. 


The  Section  of  the  Congress  which  I  have  now  the  hononr  to  address 
has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  Orientalists  an  oppor- 
tunity of  interchanging  their  ideas,  with  regard  to  that  group  of 
languages  to  which  the  conventional  name  has  been  given  of  Semitic. 
This  group  has  always  possessed  an  interest  beyond,  and  independently 
of,  its  linguistic  peculiarities,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  the 
medium,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Pritchard,  '*  of  handing  down  and 
perpetuating  the  dictates  of  divine  revelation."  Semitic  studies, 
indeed,  have  been  cultivated  in  all  ages,  mainly  from  their  connexion 
with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  even  now  discoveries  in  this  field 
of  research  are  chiefly  valued  by  the  public  for  the  light  which  they 
throw  on  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  early  history  of  mankind.  The 
Congress  of  Orientalists,  however,  will,  probably,  attach  more  im- 
portance to  philological  than  to  historical  or  religious  considerations, 
and  will  be  disposed  to  discuss  Semitic  literature  and  the  Semitic 
languages  in  their  general,  rather  than  their  special,  relations.  The 
time  is  hardly  yet  come,  perhaps,  for  sound  generalization  in  regard 
to  the  origin,  development,  and  scientific  classification  of  the  Semitic 
languages.  At  any  rate  I  have  not  the  requisite  knowledge  or 
leisure  to  grapple  with  such  a  question.  All  that  I  propose  to  do  in 
opening  this  Section  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  very  enlarged  propor- 
tions that  have  lately  been  given  to  Semitic  research.  Kot  only  have 
our   Phcenician  materials  been  more  than  doubled  since  Gesenius 
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wrote  his  famous  text-book  on  the  relics  of  that  language,  but 
Southern  Arabia  has  yielded  a  mass  of  inscriptions  from  copper  plates 
and  sculptured  rocks,  which  have  brought  the  old  Himyaritic  lan- 
guage fairly  within  our  grasp ;  and  more  recently  Assyria  has  been 
added  to  the  list,  sustained  inquiry  having  opened  up  to  the  investi- 
gation of  scholars  that  ancient  language,  which,  as  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  extends,  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  members  of 
the  wide-spread  Semitic  family.     Educated  Europe  was  very  slow  to 
admit  the  genuineness  of  Cuneiform  decipherment.     It  was  asserted 
at  first  as  a  well-known  axiom,  that  it  was  impossible  to  recover  lost 
alphabets  and  extinct  languages  without  the  aid  of  a  bilingual  key, 
such  as  was  afforded  to  Egyptologists  by  the  famous  Stone  of  Eosetta. 
Our  efforts  at  interpretation  were  therefore  pronounced  to  be  em- 
pirical, and  scholars  were  warned  against  accepting  our  results.     I 
have  a  vivid  recollection,  indeed,  of  the  scornful  incredulity  with 
which  I  was  generally  received  when,  in  1849,  I  first  brought  to 
England  a  copy  of  the  Babylonian  version  of  the  Behistun  Inscrip- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  show  that,  by  comparing  this  version  with 
the  corresponding  Persian  text,  I  had  arrived  at  a  partial  understand- 
ing of  the  newly  discovered  records  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.     I  did 
not  assume  to  have  done  more  than  break  the  crust  of  the  difficulty, 
and  yet  I  obtained  no  attention.    Hardly  any  one  in  England,  except 
Dr.  Hincks  and  Mr.  Korris  and  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  was  satisfied 
of  the  soundness  of  the  basis  of  inquiry.     liTor,  indeed,  did  the  study 
make  much  progress  for  a  long  time  afterwards.     Semitic  scholars, 
like  M.  Eenan,  accustomed  to  the  rigid  forms  and  limited  scope  of 
alphabets  of  the  Phoenician  type,  were  bewildered  at  the  laxity  of 
cuneiform  expression,  where  phonetic  and  ideographic  elements  were 
commingled ;  and  refused  to  admit  the  possibility  of  such  a  system  of 
writing  being  applied  to  a   Semitic  language.     Biblical   students, 
again,  were  not  favourable  at  first  to  the  idea  of  testing  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Hebrew  records  by  comparing  them  with  the  contem- 
porary annals  of  a  cognate  people,  and  for  a  time  ignored  our  results  ; 
while  the   Classicists  of    this  country,  who  followed  the   lead    of 
the  late  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis,  calmly  asserted  the  superiority 
and  sufficiency  of  Greek  tradition,  and  treated  our  endeavours  to  set 
up  a  rival  school  of  historical  criticism,  derived  from  a  barbarian 
source^  almost  with  contempt.     Struggling  thus  against  disbelief  and 
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prejudice,  our  progress  in  this  countary  was  for  many  years  slow  and 
unsatisfactory;  but  at  length,  as  materials  increased;  and  competing 
inteUeete,  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  inscriptions,  arrived  at  almost 
identical  results,  the  attenticm  of  Europe  was  aroused  and  Assyriolo- 
gists  received  a  more  respectful  treatment. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  on  an  occasion  like  the  present  to  trace  in 
any  detail  the  early  stages  of  Cuneiform  decipherment,  or  to  attempt 
to  apportion  among  the  first  pioneers  in  this  difficult  branch  of  study 
their  respective  diares  in  the  credit  of  discovery.  Still,  there  are 
some  names,  both  among  the  living  and  the  dead,  to  which,  even  in 
this  hasty  sketch,  I  cannot  help  r^erring.  The  obligations  which 
Assyriologists  owe  to  the  late  Dr.  Hincks  and  the  late  Mr.  Norris^  can 
hardly  be  overstated,  while  there  is  still  one  among  us  who,  if  he  did 
n<^  commence  work  quite  so  early  as  his  English  fellow-labourers, 
carried  on  his  researches  with  an  energy,  a  perseverance,  and  a  happy 
boldness,  which  soon  enabled  him  to  outstrip  them.  I  allude  to  Df . 
Jules  Oppert,  of  Paris.  If  any  one  has  a  right  to  claim  the  paternity 
of  Assyrian  science,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day,  it  is  certainly  this 
distinguished  scholar,  who,  having  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  per- 
sonal investigation  <^  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  ruins,  now 
twenty-three  years  ago,  devoted  himself  on  his  return  to  Europe  to 
the  prosecution  of  cuneiform  studies  with  a  vigour  and  ingenuity, 
neither  deterred  by  opposition  nor  discouraged  by  neglect,  which 
ultimately  led  to  a  complete  success,  gaining  as  he  did  for  himself 
the  Quinquennial  Prise  of  the  IVench  Academy,  and  thus  obtaining 
the  attestation  of  the  first  critical  body  in  Europe  to  the  genuineness 
and  importance  of  the  studies  on  which  he  was  engaged.  This, 
indeed,  may  be  considered  the  turning-point  of  cuneiform  research; 
hitherto  there  had  been  doubt  and  disparagement;  henceforward 
Assyriology  took  its  place  within  the  recognized  pale  of  Oriental 
science,  and  the  study  ol  the  inscriptions  steadily  advanced.  France 
well  sustained  her  claim  to  the  prominent  place  which  Dr.  Oppert 
had  first  acquired  for  her.  M.  Menant,  who  was  a1>  an  early  period 
associated  with  him,  exerted  himself  to  popularize  a  difficult  subject ; 
-while  the  indefatigable  Franqois  Lenormant,  following  closely  on 
their  footsteps,  has  since  pursued  a  brilliant  career  of  discovery  and 
daring  research,  which  in  his  particular  line  of  study  has  placed  him 
far  ahead  of  all  competitors.    Waldemar  Schmidt  in  Denmark,  Piozi 
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in  Italy,  and  Naville  of  Geneva,  have  also  joined  onr  band  of  Assjr- 
Hologists;  while  (Germany,  although  coming  late  into  the  field  of 
Asayriology,  has  at  once  assumed  a  leading  position  in  regard  to  the 
most  essential  branch  of  the  inquiry,  from  which  she  is  not  likely 
to  be  soon  displaced. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  searching  and  elaborate  critical  power,  combined 
with  intense  application  and  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  Semitic 
languages, — rather  than  conjectural  translation,  however  happy,  or 
premature  generalization,  which  is  too  apt  to  mislead, — ^that  is  now 
Inquired  for  the  advancement  of  Assyrian  knowledge ;  and  as  such 
qualifications  are  pre-eminently  possessed  by  Professor  Schrader  and 
Dr*  Pwetorius,  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  cuneiform  scholars  of 
Germany,  I  am  inclined  to  look  to  them  as  our  future  leaders  in  this 
interesting  study.  The  ccmtribution  of  England  of  late  years  to  the 
science  of  Assyrian  philology  has  perhaps  hardly  kept  pace  with  its 
early  promise,  Mr.  Norris's  Dictionary  and  the  three  volumes  of 
inscriptions  which  I  have  published  for  the  British  Museum  have 
supplied,  no  doubt,  very  useful  and  extensive  materials  for  scholars 
to  work  upon;  while  the  independent  labours  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  of 
Mr,  Fox  Talbot,  and  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Sayce  have  thrown  much  light 
on  the  history  and  geography  and  half-developed  science  of  the 
Assyrians,  as  well  as  on  their  mythology,  and  especially  on  their 
primitive  legends  and  traditions ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  wide 
extent  of  these  researches  and  their  great  merit,  as  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  early  world,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  nothing  has 
lately  appeared  in  this  country  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  equal  in 
value,  in  a  philological  point  of  view,  to  the  researches  of  Schrader 
and  Oppert;  and  I  am  further  inclined  to  think  that  until  some 
accomplished  Semitic  scholar,  such  as  the  late  Dr.  Lee  or  the  late  Dr. 
Cureton,  shall  take  up  cuneiform  inquiry  in  England  and  devote  him- 
self exclusively  to  it,  we  must  be  content,  as  far  as  critical  accuracy 
is  concerned,  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  our  Continental  brethren. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  disparage  the  labours 
of  the  English  school  of  Assyriology,  or  to  deter  young  disciples  from 
joining  our  ranks.  What  I  complain  of  is — and  I  am  fully  as 
culpable  as  my  fellow-labourers  in  this  matter— that  we  have  hitherto 
devoted  ourselves  to  the  sensational  rather  than  the  practical  branch 
of  the  inquiry,  and  have  thus  built  up  a  superstructure  on  insecure 
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foundAtioiis.  Historical  discovery  and  the  illustration  of  obscure 
points  of  ethnology  and  chronology  are  no  doubt  more  attractive 
studies  thaxL  dry  disquisitions  on  grammar  and  etymology, — more  at- 
tractive in  their  nature,  and  more  likely  to  command  the  attention  of 
liie  public ;  but  the  dry  studies,  nevertheless,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  others,  whose  very  attractiveness,  indeed, 
is  almost  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  philological  value.  "While  I 
congratulate,  therefore,  Mr.  George  Smith  on  his  great  achievements 
in  recovering  the  lost  history  of  early  Babylon ;  in  bringing  to  light 
the  primitive  traditions  which  the  Babylonians  held,  in  common  with 
the  Hebrew  colonists  who  migrated  from  Chaldaea  to  Palestine;  in 
fixing  by  means  of  Assyrian  records  the  chronology  of  Western  Asia, 
and  giving  for  the  first  time  a  consistent  and  continuous  account  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire  ;  and  while  I  also  congratulate  Mr.  Sayce  on  the 
general  accuracy  of  his  readings,  and  especially  on  his  success  in 
partially  explaining  the  astronomy  and  astrology  of  the  early  Chal- 
dseans ;  I  do  most  earnestly  recommend  both  of  these  scholars  to  pay 
more  attention  in  future  to  the  rudiments  of  the  study  than  to  its 
higher  branches.  It  would  be  desirable,  I  think,  in  all  future  publi- 
cations, to  accompany  the  translation  of  every  sentence  with  its 
grammatical  and  etymological  analysis,  especial  care  being  taken  to 
compare  the  corresponding  roots  and  inflections  in  the  cognate  lan- 
guages, not  at  random  or  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  sound,  but 
according  to  the  established  rules  of  euphony  and  grammatical  change. 
As  matters  stand  at  present,  we  are  far  from  having  overcome  the 
elementary  difiiculties  of  phonetic  representation.  Notwithstanding, 
indeed,  the  numerous  alphabets  and.  syllabaries  that  have  been  pub- 
lished, there  are  still  many  cuneiform  characters  of  doubtful  power, 
while  the  vernacular  names  of  the  gods,  which  enter  so  largely  into 
the  composition  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  proper  names,  and  are 
thus  essential  to  historical  identification,  are  for  the  most  part 
rendered  conventionally  and  provisionally.  For  my  own  part,  I 
should  hail  the  determinate  reading  of  these  names — a  result,  which 
in  default  of  direct  evidence  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  very  large  and 
laborious  induction — as  a  more  substantial  advance  in  Assyriology 
than  the  discovery  of  a  new  dynasty  of  Kings  or  the  complete  ex- 
planation of  the  whole  series  of  astronomical  tables. 
Let  me,  then,  impress  upon  all  young  Semitic  scholars  who  desire 
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to  take  np  the  study  of  the  Cuneifonii  Insciiptioiis  to  begin  at  the 
begiimiiig;  to  learn  thoroughly  the  alphabet  and  grammar  of  the 
Assyrian  language  before  they  attempt  independent  translation ;  and 
only  gradually  to  ascend  into  those  higher  regions  of  inquiry  which 
will  be  brought  before  the  Section  by  the  ezperienoed  scholars  around 
me. 

In  the  mean  time  we  are  doing  good  service  in  this  country  to  the 
common  cause  in  accumulating  materials.  Mr.  Gleorge  Smith,  during 
his  last  two  visits  to  Assyria,  has  added  several  thousand  fragments 
of  tablets  and  cylinders  to  the  already  large  collection  deposited  in 
tiie  British  Museum ;  and  our  fourth  volume  of  the  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions of  Western  Asia  is  now  on  the  eve  of  publication. 

It  is  a  satis&ctory  proof  of  the  high  place  which  Assyriology  has 
now  taken  in  the  estimation  of  Semitic  scholars  that  the  communica- 
tions which  are  promised  for  our  Section  are  all,  with  one  exception, 
connected  with  the  study  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions ;  and,  indeed, 
as  I  make  no  pretension  myself  to  any  extensive  or  critical  knowledge 
of  the  Semitic  languages,  it  can  only  be  to  my  early  connexion  with 
Cuneiform  decipherment  and  the  interest  which  I  have  ever  taken  in 
the  subject  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  high  honour  of  being  called 
to  preside  over  this  Section.  I  now  declare  this  Section  to  be  open, 
and  invite  the  members  to  proceed  to  business. 
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ON  DR.  HINCKS'S 
"PERMANSIYE  TENSE"  IN  THE  ASSYRIAN  YERB} 

With  special  rbtebbncb  to  ths  Fibst  Psbson  SinovlaB) 

TEBMDiATINO  IN  'KIT, 

By  the  Rev.  G.  C.  GELBART,  B.A. 


[Brineipul  Mtyrian  Authorities, — 1.  Br.  Hincks's  Spedmen  Chapters  of  an 
Assyriaii  Grammar,  Boyal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  December,  1866.— 2.  Dr.  Oppert, 
Grammaire  Assyrieuie,  seconde  edition,  1868. — 3.  Bey.  A.  H.  Sayce*8  ABsyrian 
Grammar,  1872. — 4.  Prof.  Schrader*8  Die  Assyriscli-Babyloniscliai  Keilinschriften, 
1872.] 

As  not  a  decipherer  in  Cuneiform,  I  should  feel  bound  to  apologize 
for  tins  paper,  were  I  not  conyinced  that  specialists  in  that  line  will 
find  it  impossible  to  bar  the  judgment  of  the  general  philologist  upon 
the  linguistic  facts  they  present  to  him.  If  this  is  not  desired,  it 
were  better  not  to  transliterate ;  for  they  can  hardly  decline  his  com- 
ments upon  that  to  which  they  invite  his  attention  by  rendering  it 
legible  for  him.  Of  course  the  non-decipherer  must  confine  himself 
rigorously  to  that  the  reading  of  which  is  undisputed.  For  instance, 
in  Assyrian,  the  only  language  here  concerned,  I  simply  pass  by  the 
word  which  Dr.  Hincks  and  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce  read  salfakf^  while 
Br.  Oppert  and  Prof.  Schrader  give  salt  a  epus;*  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  mass  of  unquestionably  ascertained  Assyrian  words  and 
forms  is  so  large,  that  there  is  ample  material  for  the  non-deciphering 
philologist  to  work  upon.' 

^  ffincb,  chap.  v.  {  16 ;  Sayc«,  Oram.  p.  66. 

*  Oppert,  Pr6f.  p.  xn, ;  Schrader,  p.  369. 

'  Let  me  here  express  my  cordial  concurrence  in  Prof.  Schrader's  desire  that  some 
mnform  system  of  transliteration  coold  be  adc^ted.  Throoghont  I  haye,  as  far  as 
possible,  preserved  each  anthor's  pecoHar  method;  bnt  the  result  is,  that  the  same 
word  appears  in  difierent  parts  of  the  paper  in  different  forms,  as  sarrakUf  mrracUj 
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1  have  to  acknowledge  some  assistance  from  Mr.  Sayce,  given  with 
the  more  kindness  and  candour  because  I  am  unable  to  accept  certain 
conclusions  of  his  excellent  and  copious  Assyrian  Grrammar. 

I. 

When,  in  1850,  the  process  of  Assyrio-Babylonian  decipherment 
opened  with  Sir  H.  C.  Eawlinson's*  description  of  the  third  column 
at  Behistxin,  no  statement  excited  more  astonishment  than  the  fol- 
lowing: that  the  language,  closely  allied  as  it  was  to  Hebrew, 
exhibited  nothing  corresponding  to  the  perfect  ^?',  ^nJS?,  etc.,  i.e.  a 
tense  constructed  only  by  aflixes  without  preformatives.  The  Persian 
forms,  which  were  evidently  preterites,  were  represented  on  the 
Semitic  side  by  the  manifest  analogues  of  ^9f:^>  t^f  ®^*  ^^ 
progress  of  research,  however,  discovered  something  that  looked  a 
little  like  the  Semitic  perfect.  There  appeared  forms  in  -ku  clearly 
connected  with  the  first  person  singular,  as  sarraku  *  I  am  king ; ' 
and  since  -ku  is  the  afformative  of  that  person  in  the  -Sthiopic  perfect, 
as  inCYh:  gabar-hu  *I  made,'  Dr.  Hincks,'  in  1866,  assuming  a  theme 
?3D,  placed  a  form  paglaku,  with  Babylonian  variant  paglaky  at  the 
head  of  a  tense  which  he  named  the  "  Permansive."  Then,  as  there 
were  other  forms  which  seemed  like  third  persons,  he  set  these  at  the 
bottom,  and  filled  up  the  gaps  with  so-called  ** restorations,"  i.e.  with 
imaginary  combinations  of  his  theme  with  personal  pronouns,  as, 
from  7aD+a^to,  second  person  singular  pagilta,  etc.,  etc.  Thus  did 
he  construct  something  which,  though  corresponding  in  form  with 
a  Semitic  perfect  tense,  did  not  so  in  power;  since  it  bore  no  re- 
ference to  time,  but  merely  afltened  the  connexion  of  a  certain  base 
as  predicate  with  the  personal  pronouns  as  subjects.  Eor  he  did  not 
pretend  that  sarraku  was-  the  precise  temporal  equivalent  of  ^W^, 
though  he  maintained  it  was  just  as  much  a  verb ;'  while  that  it 

etc.  What  Hincks  and  Schroder  write  $dHah^  would  be  with  Oppert  yshXt ,  c"^^  ^ 
with  Mr.  Sayce  saldhaq.  His  e=k  of  H.  and  Sch.,  and  3  of  O.;  his  k^0*%  p, 
H.*8  ^,  and  Sch/s  k ;  while  his  ^,  introduced  in  the  middle  of  the  Grammar,  repre- 
sents the  indefinite  character  whereby  in  Cuneiform  3, 3,  and  p  are  alike  expressed  at 
the  end  of  a  syllable.  Would  not,  for  the  consonants,  the  Hebrew  alphabet  be  most 
conyenient,  with  some  modification  of  the  points  for  the  yowels  P 
^  Boyal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  yol.  xii.  part  ii.  p.  413. 

2  Chap.  y.  }  8. 

>  This  is  implied  in  his  comparison  of  it  with  malakia,  II.  Sam.  iiL  21,  chap.  y.  §  15. 
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answers  in  meaning  to  the  Assyrian  anaku  sarrUf  Heb.  *^  ^?i^  *  I 
am  king,'  is  admitted  on  all  hands. 

Against  this  figment  of  a  tense,  foreign  Cnnealogists  raised  a  protest, 
in  which  I  am  compelled  in  some  measure  to  join.  First,  they  ob- 
jected decidedly  to  the  ** restorations";  next,  they  denied  that  sarraku 
was  a  verb  at  all,  and,  consequently,  that  it  was  any  part  of  a  tense.^ 
But  here  let  me  at  once  define  the  position  I  propose  to  maintain, 
which  is  that  of  conciliation  between  the  two  parties,  viz.  Dr.  Hincks, 
with  his  latest  follower  Mr.  Sayce,  on  the  one  side ;  and  Dr.  Oppert^ 
with  his  ally  Prof.  Schrader,  on  the  other.  I  hope  to  prove  that 
while  the  foreign  scholars  are  quite  justified  in  refusing  to  Hincks's 
sarrakuy  etc.,  the  title  of  "verb,"  they  are  not  borne  out  in  their 
rejection  of  certain  other  instances  produced  by  him  and  Mr.  Sayce ; 
and  that  while  Mr.  Sayce  is  quite  right  in  claiming  for  these  examples 
the  designation  of  "verb,"  he  went  too  far  in  asserting  it  for  certain 
of  tiiose  to  which  his  colleagues  abroad  deny  it.  We  shall  then  essay  a 
definition  of  the  use  of  the  afformative  -akuy  broad  enough  to  reconcile 
these  seeming  discrepancies ;  and  shall,  lastly,  show  that  this  usage, 
such  as  we  describe  it,  is  by  no  means  unique  in  Assyrian,  but 
capable  of  illustration  and  confirmation  from  oiher  Semitic  languages. 


II. 

Rejecting,  then,  all  words  of  which  the  reading  is  contested,  as 
salfaky  uzhaku,  ^ihdkay  let  us  turn  to  the  series  of  eleven  forms  in  -aku 
referred  to  by  Hincks,*  and  printed  at  length  as,  "for  this  mode  of 
expression,  the  classical  passage,"  by  Prof.  Schrader.  Among  them 
we  have  :  Ist,  sarraku  'I  am  king;'  7th,  ristanaku  *I  am  foremost;' 
11th,  sdkaraku  *I  am  manful.'     How  Hincks,'  with  these  words 

>  Oppert,  Pref.  p.  xix. ;  Schrader,  pp.  304,  391. 

*  Ch.  T.  {  15 ;  Schrader,  p.  305 — "  tarraku  bilahu  naltdaku  gitraku  kabdaku 
tmrukaka  (sic)  ristanaku  ursanaku  karradaku  [P  karradaku,  **  qar^rad  Hi,**  *  warrior 
of  the  gods,'  Mr.  G.  Smith's  Assurbanipal,  p.  21 7»  insoript.  1.  5.]  dannaku  va 
dkaraku  Aatwmaprhabal  $arru  dannu  sar  Assur anaku.** 

>  Hindu's  misconception  of  the  grammatical  yalue  of  aarrakuy  etc.,  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  a  notion  in  his  mind  that  because  eyery  proposition  implies  a  yerb,  it 
must  explicitly  exhibit  one.  Hence,  chap.  y.  {17)  he  talks  of  a  passage  where  anaku 
u  "nsed  as  a  yerb,  there  being  no  other  in  the  sentence."  This  annihilates  at  once 
the  distinction  between  yerb  and  prononn;  because  in  such  phrases  as  Tfp'*  ^)^', 
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before  him,  could  regaid  the  formation,  of  which  they  are  types,  as 
one  "  specially,"*  or  "distinctively  pertaining  to  verbs,"  is  to  me  as 
** inconceivable"*  as  to  Prof.  Schrader.  With  the  latter  I  find  it 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  vowels  of  HatatMhUf  tHarakUf  could 
ever  have  belonged  to  any  part  of  a  verb.  Again,  if  risUm-aku  be  a 
verb,  then  is  rUian  a  verbal  base,  instead  of  what  we  know  it  to  be,  a 
numeral  adjective  of  highly  complex  construction.  Starting  from  rU 
'beginning,  first,'  we  have  ristu  'first  part,'  then  rUtan  'first  ordinal 
number.'  And  so  probably  of  the  other  words  in  this  paragraph, 
which,  88  Schrader  says,  are  formed  on  bases  which,  "by  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  never  do,  nor  ever  can  appear  as  verbs."  But  there 
remains  the  question — ^are  none  other  of  these  compounds  in  dim  ever 
formed  upon  verbal  bases?  What  is  to  be  said  of  Hincks's  sentence, 
unnoticed  by  either  of  his  opponents,  nor  quoted  evwi  by  Mr.  Sayce — 
sa.nuna  ....  lai^a.a.ku^  'rival  I  have  not'?  Can  it  be  affirmed 
that  the  root  ^^^  with  which  the  pronoun  anaku  is  here  combined, 
ever  appears  in  any  other  form  than  those  belonging  to  verbs ;  or 
that  the  compound  isaaku,  including  the  pronoun  as  subject,  and 
governing  the  noun  sanina  as  object,  is  not  as  much  a  verb  as  the 
single  words  habeOf  ij(a>,  or  Gk)thio  haba  and  aih?  Take  again  the 
forms  cited  by  Prof.  Schrader :  *  '  To  Merodach  I  am  constant '  {ka-ai- 

K^n  1)2 ,  fi^fi<ri  nj^,  unlees  the  nouns  are  to  be  called  verbs,  there  is  no  other  word 
bat  the  pronoun  to  bear  that  name.  And  so,  no  doubt,  since  the  propoeiiien  Mrraku 
'  I  (am)  king/  contains  but  one  word,  that  one  must  be  a  yerb.  But  surely  the  right 
account  is,  that  in  such  cases  the  yerb  is  not  present  at  all,  but  understood.  And 
here,  perhaps,  we  may  adduce  an  illustration  which,  though  brought  to  the  present 
subject  from  a  distance,  can  hardly  be  called  far-fetched,  if  we  compare  the  way  in 
which  such  sentences  are  treated  by  the  Scoto-Gkielic  language  and  its  degenerate 
sister,  the  Manks.  In  the  former,  '  I  am  the  door,'  is  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
thus  expressed,  /«  mise  an  darus^  where  miw  is  ihe  emphatic  pronoun  of  the  first 
person,  and  the  yerb  is  the  copula.  But  from  Manks,  tt,  in  its  use  as  a  copula,  has 
been  lost;  and  the  same  sentence  is  therefore  rendered  thus:  MUh  y  donyt;  mish 
being  identical  in  etymology  and  almost  in  sound  with  Scoto-Gaelie  min.  Tet  sorely 
the  grammatical  description  of  the  latter  sentence  is  not,  that  in  it,  miah,  which  in 
Sooto-Gaelic  was  a  pronoun,  has  in  Manks  become  a  yerb;  but  that  in  Manks,  now 
deprived  of  the  verb,  the  verb  has  to  be  mentally  supplied.  Exactly  the  same  con- 
trast between  the  two  languages  is  displayed  in  all  the  texts  hereafter  cited  for  the 
Qse  of  the  Syriac  etto. 
1  "  besondere  verbal-form,**  Sohr.  in  loc.  eit. 

*  «  unbegreiflioh,"  pp.  891,  392. 
»  Ch.  v.  J 18. 

*  p.  306. 
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-na-ak);  '  I  fail  not'  (b  ha-at'la-ah).  Prof.  S.  himself  admits  kaainak 
to  he  baaed  on  the  form  kayan,  which  he  deduces  from  the  root  yo ; 
and  if  the  vowels  of  kaainak  are  not  exactly  what  we  should  expect  in 
any  part  of  the  tense  of  a  yerb,  they  present  no  violent  discrepancy 
from  such.  But  what  is  there  in  the  vowels  of  baflak  to  disqualify  it 
as  an  inflexion  of  the  Arabic  and  Aramaic  verbal  root  ^ki ,  ^W,  more 
than  in  the  vowels  of  the  first  pers.  sing.  sA^\r^  hafaltu,  H^  hsfSlith? 
and  the  word  itself  is  to  all  appearance  simply  a  verb  intransitive. 
Yet  further,  Mr.  Sayce  affords  us  at  least  two  specimens  of  the  ku 
form  which  are  not  only  "distinctively  and  specially  verbs,"  but,  like 
isaaku,  transitive  ones  governing  an  object.  I  refer  to  the  passage, 
puputa  rabaou  acala  dahsaeu^  'crops  I  increase,  com  I  mature.' 
Unless,  then,  the  reading  be  disputed,  which  it  has  not  been  in  Prof. 
S.'s  critique  of  Mr.  Sayce's  Grammar,  I  think  we  have  here  two 
words  which  are  as  genuine  and  complete  verbs  as  any  in  the  compass 
of  language.  Action  and  subject  of  the  verb  are  united  in  the  forms 
rahacu,  dabsaeu;  and  the  object  expressed  separately  in  pupula  and 
acala,    I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Sayce  that,  '*  however  possible  it  may 

be   to  imagine  a  substantive  in sarracu,  zioaraoUy  this  is 

altogether  out  of  the  question  with  rahacu  and  dabsacuy"  and,  substi- 
tuting "verbal  forms  in  w"  for  "Permansive  Tense,"  I  can  adopt, 
without  limitation,  his  statement  that  "these  two  words  alone  are 
quite  sufficient  to  establish  "  ihe  existence  of  such  in  Assyrian. 

Taking,  then,  this  position,  that  sarraht  and  rUtanaku  are  not  verbal, 
but  substantival  and  adjectival  forms,  and  that  rahacu  and  dahsacu  are 
true  verbal  forms  and  nothing  else,  the  question  arises,  what  compre- 
hensive definition  or  account  of  these  forms  in  ^ku  are  we  to  give  so  as 
to  reconcile  these  adverse  conclusions?  Here  two  views  presented 
themselves  to  my  own  mind  as  conceivable.  First,  should  the  date  of 
the  ioscriptions  justify  it,  might  we  not  consider  this  a  case  of  lin- 
g^uistic  {sprach-hktorUch)  development  in  time,  and  place  the  forms  in 
a  series  whereof  sarraku  shall  be  the  first,  and  dahsacu  the  last,  term  ? 
the  process  of  pronominal  combination  having  originated  with  nouns, 
and  terminated  with  verbs.  This,  of  course,  postulates  that  the  in- 
scription with  dahsacu  should  be  comparatively  recent,  and  that  with 


p.  67. 
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ristanahUf  ancient.  But  a  personal  reference  to  Mr.  Sayce^  informs 
me  that  chronologically  "it  is  impossihle  to  give  any  priority  to  either 
of  these  forms ;  indeed,  so  far  as  one's  evidence  goes,  the  latter  would 
be  older  than  the  former."  This  conjecture  then  vanishes,  and  leaves 
us  apparently  but  one  other  way  of  treating  the  case,  viz.  to  arrange 
these  'ku  forms  not  in  a  line,  but  in  a  circle,  and  to  affirm  that,  during 
the  whole  AsiyriO'Bdbylonian  period  of  Semitie,  this  affortnative  -AKUor 
'AKy  which  eubiequerUhfy  as  the  JEthiopie  language  shows j  heeame  restricted 
to  verbal  haseSj  was  capable  of  attaching  itself  indifferently  to  these^  to 
substantival^  to  adjectival^  and,  in  short,  to  all  bases  susceptible  of  in- 
flexion; and  onh/ fortuitously  became  subject  to  the  limitation  which  we 
find  in  .Mhiopic. 

ni. 

Eor  that  the  ^thiopic  form  of  first  pers.  sing,  perf .  in  ->b«,  bb  in 
gabar-ku,  is  identical  with  this  Assyrian  -aku,  there  can,  I  think,  be 
little  doubt.  Such  a  form  could  never  have  been  evolved  within  the 
^thiopic  itself,  such  as  we  know  it;  because  in  it,  as  in  Arabic 
and  Aramaic,  the  first  personal  pronoun  wants  the  palatal  terminal 
element  which  appears  in  Assyrian,  Hebrew,  Moabitic,  Egyptian,  and 
Sub-Semitic;  and  which  must  therefore  have  come  down  from  that 
primitive  unity  of  Semitic  speech,  whereof  Assyrian  is  the  truest 
representative,  as  in  Aryan  is  Sanskrit.  In  -^thiopic,  Arabic  and 
Aramaic  "I"  is  ana,  and^  eno\  but  not  anaku,  pi^,  T&<,  anok,  nee, 
etc.  And  further,  the  identity  of  this  -ku  termination  with  that 
afformative  of  the  first  person  which  appears  iu  Arabic  as  t2->  tu,  in 
Hebrew  and  Moabitic  as  ^H,  and  in  Aramaic  as  H",  also  seems  pretty 
certain,  on  account  of  the  general  resemblance*  of  the  whole  ^thiopic 
perfect  to  the  same  tense  in  the  cognates,  both  in  form  and  in  prin- 


'  In  Mr.  Sayce*8  Principles  of  Comparative  Philology,  p.  87  (Triibner,  1874), 
will  be  found  a  letter  embodying  my  views  of  the  subject  when  the  Hebrew  forms, 
Jer.  xxii.  23,  had  first  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  searching  the  cognates  for  illustra- 
tions of  the  Assyrian  formation  in  -ku.  The  far  more  important  Aramaic  analogies 
had  not  at  that  time  presented  themselves. 

>  The  main  peculiarity  of  the  ^thiopic  perfect  is,  that  in  all  pronominal  inflex- 
ions a  n  is  exchanged  for  a  3;  but  however  this  variation  is  to  be  accounted  for,  its 
absolute  uniformity  implies  regularity. 
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dples  of  formatioii;  notwithstanding  the  change  of  temporal  value 
from  ddbsaeu  *  I  ripen,'  to  *J!^3^*  *I  soften^?,'  aAd  the  conversion  of 
the  Assyrian  and  ^thiopic  palatal  3  into  the  lingual  T\  of  the  other 
languages.  Thus  does  ^thiopic  become  the  link  whereby,  at  this 
point,  Assyrian  passes  into  a  chain  of  harmonious  connexion  with  its 
kindred  of  a  later  generation. 


IV. 

But,  further,  have  we  nowhere  in  Semitic  any  parallel  to  this 
deliberate  erection  of  a  personal  pronoun  as  subject  of  a  verb  together 
with  a  verbal  base,  into  the  semblance  of  a  tense?  Anahu  is  separable 
into  the  two  elements  ana+hu ;  the  latter  being,  as  we  said,  absent 
in  the  Aramaic  form  of  the  pronoun.  Yet  that  language  in  both  its 
branches  habitually  constructs  a  present  tense  by  the  attachment  of 
and  Chaldee,  eno  Syriac,  as  an  afformative  to  the  participle  present. 
8chaaf,'  Winer,'  and  Fiirst,*  in  their  Chaldee  Grammars,  give  copious 
instances  of' the  form  KJ^tJjJ  for  NJS+^QI?  *  I  (am)  killing.'  We  have 
^9151  'I  remember,'  WD^  'I  send,'  KJlfi;  'I  know,'  etc.,  etc.,  and 
this  formation  was  extended  to  the  second  person,  as  nppjj  for  W+^Oi? 
'thou  (art)  killing,'  and  included  both  genders  and  numbers,  as  well 
as  the  participles  of  all  conjugations.  Fiirst  even  adds  a  Eabbinical 
form  ^?735^  ^^8+^32;  and  in  Biblical  Hebrew,  as  Schaaf  reminds  us, 

^  The  root  C^31,  allied  to  fi^^,  etc.,  is  not  in  actual  nse  in  Hebrew.     Vide 
Geaenins  and  FUrst  9ub  voe. 
>  Opns  Aramffimn,  pp.  334-336. 

*  Grammatik  des  Cbaldaismus,  2t6  Anfl.  p.  42. 

*  Chaldaische  Grammatik,  p.  119.  "Well  worthy  of  obsenration  are  Forsfs 
remarks  (note,  p.  118)  on  the  disappearance  of  this  participial  form  from  the  more 
reeent  MSS.  and  the  editions  of  the  Targoms,  in  consequence  of  its  real  character 
being  forgotten  and  confounded  with  the  perfect.  In  my  own  copy  of  Onkeloe, 
KDjnjj  corresponding  to  Hebrew  ^PJHJ,  Gen.  iy.  9,  is  pointed  '^.*j  to  the  utter 
confusion  of  the  sense,  because  the  latter  form  is  the  first  person  plural  of  the  perfect, 
and  therefore  the  equiyalent  of  Hebrew  OSH^  *  toe  knew. '  Fiirst's  Eabbinical 
example  hardly  looks  genuine.    Schaaf,  however,  has  (p.  336)  07^1^  (sic)  eabbali-' 

iMtuM  sum.  Rather  ?  cabbalizor.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  in  TTy^  and  ^^It^, 
Schaaf  prints  the  Kholem  full  (^),  wherein  he  seems  not  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
editions.  Tet  one  would  think  that  unless  the  word  hod  stood  HI'PVI ,  the  punctua- 
tors would  hardly  have  felt  compelled  to  treat  it  as  other  than  a  Perfect.  ^n^^pD  is 
the  only  mstanoe  which  the  D  pref ormatiye  absolutely  proyes  to  be  a  participle. 
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we  have  words  which  the  Masoretic  punctuation  treats  as  combinatioiiB 
of  the  participle  with  the  second  pers.  sing,  feminine.  He  instances 
Gen.  xvi.  11,  JH?]  *et  paries;'  and  in  Jerem.  xxii.  28,  *J5M^  'quae 
habitas  ta,'  and  also  ^1^  ^qnsB  nidificata  es  tn;'  omitting,  I  know 
not  why,  a  third  example  in  the  same  verse,  ^930?.,  participle  Niphal 
of  pn  (?  *quam  miseranda  es  tu');  but  adding  Jer.  li.  13,  ^W?B^ 
'  qnsB  habitas  tu.'  But  to  return  to  AramaYc,  far  more  complete  is 
the  illustration  from  Synac.  In  that  language  th^  classical  Feshito 
version  yields  us,  so  far  as  verbal  bases  are  concerned,  pammf  the 

form  W  ^^4^  qoteTno  for  qofel+eno  *I  (am)  killing,'  where  the  Imea 
occuUans  causes  a  perfect  fusion  (as  to  sound)  of  the  prononn  and  parti- 
ciple into  one  word,  which  indeed,  in  some  cases,  can  be  written  as  such, 
e,g,  £rst  plural  ^1  iNf^Q  qotUnan,  *  we  (are)  killing ; '  and  the  system 
comprehends  all  persons,  even  the  third,  as  001  ^\^  qofeVUf  or 
001  ^\^  qofela^Wf  'he  (is)  killing,'  etc.,  etc.  Dahsacu,  then,  is 
fully  represented  by  qofelno ;  but  as  regards  bases  other  than  verbal, 
the  modes  in  which  pronouns  may  be  combined  with  them  are  varioua, 
and  I  must  leave  to  the  professed  S3rriast  an  exhaustive  description  of 
them.  First,  however,  there  seems  no  reason  for  supposing  that  a 
Syrian  would  have  indulged  in  any  such  large  and  unrestrained  use 
of  eno  united  to  a  noun  as  we  see  when  the  Assyrian  king  flushes 
fortii  his  egotism  in  a  stream  of  eleven  forms  of  anaku  in  conjunctien 
with  a  braggart  epithet  or  title.  But  (I.)  in  direct  affirmations,  the 
most  common  case  of  the  subordination  oi  eno  to  another  word  not  a 
verb,  and  of  semi-absorption  by  the  same,  is  (a)  where  that  word  is 
eno  itself  repeated  instead  of  the  copula.     Thus  John  x.  9,  'I  (am) 

the  door,'  is  )LiZ  p)  p)  eno^no  tar^o)  vide  also  x.  11,  and  vi.  48, 
xi.  25,  XV.  1,  5.  However,  (^)  the  second  eno  may  be  understood;  and 
then  the  pronoun  stands  singly  and  entire,  as  J.  i.  23,  where,  *  I  (am) 

the  voice'  is  liNo  pf  eno  qolo.  But  (11.)  in  oratto  ohliqua,  whether 
eno  be  used  once  or  twice,  the  combination  may  take  place  at  the  end 
of  the  word  or  words  which  constitute  the  predicate,  as  (7)  in  I.  Cor. 
i.  12,  a  passage  Which  is  worth  quoting  at  length — 

)j1  «fiDQlo£>  ]ji(.  ;^]i  .oniib  tJ(i .  ]i\  ;^]  -^^  l>oi 

hode  den  omar^no^  dith  menhun  domar,  ^*eno  d^patoloi  no:"  *This, 
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then,  I  (am)  saying,  that  there  is  of  you  who  (is)  saying,  '^  I  of  Paul 
I :'"  where  we  see  #fio  first,  after  the  model  of  qofeUo)  subordinated 
to  a  participle  and  half -absorbed  into  it,  in  omar^no;  and  secondly, 
afiected  in  the  same  way  by  the  word  fpawloB^  as  it  also  is  thrice 
again  by  the  three  other  proper  names  which  follow  in  the  sentence. 
Here,  therefore,  begins  the  resemblance  to  the  Assyrian  in  the  union 
of  the  first  person  with  quasi-substantival  bases;  but  (S)  J.  zix.  21, 
we  have  it  carried  out  to  a  perfect  analogy.     '  Write  not  that  he 

(is)  king  (001  ]n\V>},  d^mcXkiio^  for  maZlo-(-Au),  etc.,  but  that  he 
said  that  I  (am)  king,  etc. '  (V)  ]nSv^  ;lo)  001}  <f  Ati  mar 
d^mdOeo^no),  where  not  only  do  we  see  a  substantive  combining  with 
itself  a  pronoun  of  the  third  person  in  malka^Wf  but  between  mdlko^no 
=z(mallto+Mo)  and  the  Assyrian  sarrahu  ^sarru+andku)  the  sole 
difference  is,  that  in  one  the  former,  in  the  other  the  latter,  element 
of  the  original  ana+lu  is  taken  as  afformative  with  the  noun  signify- 
ing *  king.'    Here,  then,  we  finally  arrive  at  all  that  we  sought. 


V. 

To  revert  now  to  Dr.  Hincks's  "  Permansive."  Besides  his  pa^fla- 
Im,  -h,  he  does  not  pretend  to  produce  any  instances  except  of  third 
persons ;  and  these  I  decline  to  discuss ;  because  the  indications  of 
them,  if  real,  are  very  far  from  distinct,  and  their  origin,  whatever  it 
be,  is  not  explicable  on  the  ground  of  conscious  attachment  of  a  pro- 
nominal fragment  as  an  afformative.  Of  the  first  plural  and  the 
second  persons  it  will  be  time  to  speak  when  any  specimens  of  them 
put  in  an  appearance;  and  with  respect  to  Hincks's  rashness  in 
venturing  on  their  "restoration,"  I  must  concur  in  the  opinion  of  his 
foreign  critics.^  But  as  to  the  true  designation  of  these  forms  in  -^u, 
I  am  not  so  much  concerned  to  find  one  for  them  as  to  define  their 
tme  character ;  and  will  therefore  only  suggest  that  we  stamp  them 
with  the  same  name  that  their  Syriac  analogues  in  -no  receive  when- 
ever one  specially  appropriate  shall  be  minted  for  these.  Sarraku 
and  maUtono  of  course  we  strike  out  of  the  category  of  verbal  forms, 
and  dabiocUf  which  we  admit  among  them,  we  may  name  just  what 


1  Opperi'8  Pr6f.  p.  zz. ;  Schrader,  p.  891. 
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the  grammarians  would  term  qofdno.  One  might  rather  regard  the 
Syriac  formation,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  qofelno,  as  a  tense  in 
embryo,  than  a  tense  fairly  bom  into  the  world ;  yet,  I  little  doubt 
that  dabMou  is  to  the  Hebrew  ^9^^1  just  what  the  foetus  is  to  the 
infant ;  i,e,  they  difPer  only  as  to  stages  of  form  and  power,  but  con- 
stitute one  identity.  Dabsaeu  is  the  prime  member  of  that  which 
afterwards  became  the  Semitic  perfect;  the  afformatiye  being  pre- 
served without  change  in  ^thiopic  alone,  while  the  temporal  value 
the  whole  tense  ultimately  acquired  was  merely  conventional  and  by 
no  means  inherent. 


Our  conclusions  are  suggestive  of  thoughts  not  uninteresting  to  the 
student  of  mind  and  of  language.  "We  are  admitted,  as  it  were,  to 
attend  upon  the  genesis  of  a  tense.  The  recent  Aramaic  formation 
unveils  to  us  the  primitive  Assyrian  process,  whereby  in  the  early 
Semitic  period,  the  form  of  the  perfect  was  originated,  though  as  yet 
unendowed  with  its  peculiar  powers.  Then  in  later  days  the  newer 
language,  in  want  of  a  present,  revives  the  archaic  expedient  of  tense- 
making  by  means  of  pronominal  afPormatives  consciously  affixed. 
Again,  how  slowly  the  distinctions  of  time  were  evolved  in  the 
Semitic  mind  we  discern  in  the  absence'  of  any  definite  past  tense  in 
the  oldest  Semitic  language.  And  how  far  inward  conceptions  may 
lag  behind  outward  development,  we  learn  from  the  fact  that  the 
Assyrian,  with  his  high  proficiency  in  Science,  mechanical  and 
military,  and  his  great  attainments  in  Art,  pictorial  and  scriptorial, 
left  posterity  to  elaborate  the  distinction  between  history  and 
prophecy. 

1  Nor  does  it  diminish  our  surprise  at  this  defect,  when  we  discover  that  Meeha, 
whose  epoch  lies  within  the  Assyrian  period,  well  knew,  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century  B.C.,  how  to  say  ^TO?©,  Inscript.  L  2  and  3,  *  I  reigned;'  ^Jlil,  21,  etc., 
'Ibuilded;'  ^TIK^,  23,  etc.,  *  I  constructed;'  ^JTO ,  26,  *  I  digged ; '  ^nDD^,29,  *I 
collected.'  (Noldeke,  die  Inschrift  des  Konigs  Mesa,  etc.,  Kiel,  1870.)  Hence  Mr. 
H.  Fox  Talbot's  Statement  (Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  i.  p.  6)  respecting  the  sub- 
stantial identity  of  the  inscribed  Babylonian  language  all  through  the  thousand  years' 
interval  between  Khammurabi  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  raises  the  sruspicion  that  latterly 
its  forms  may  have  been  those  rather  of  an  archaic  monumental  language  than  of  a 
living  and  spoken  one.  Still  this  does  not  destroy  the  fact,  that  in  the  earliest  in- 
scriptions wherein  this  defect  is  observable,  Assyrio-Babylonian  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion already  stand  very  high. 
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ON     THE    MEDIAN    DYNASTY; 

ITS  NATIONALITY  AND  ITS  CHRONOLOGY. 


By  Peofessor  JULIUS  OPPEET. 


The  Persian  kings  wrote  their  architectural  documents  in  three  lan- 
guages and  three  distinct  kinds  of  writing,  the  first  of  which  is  the 
Old  Persian,  and  the  third  the  Assyrian.  The  second  kind  had  heen 
called  formerly  by  Kawlinson,  Westergaard^  and  De  Saulcy  Median ; 
but,  as  this  language  is  clearly  a  Turanian  one,  and  as  the  known 
geographical  names  of  Media  are  almost  all  Aryan,  I  proposed, 
already  in  1851,  to  call  that  kind  of  scriptures  Scythic,  and  this 
name  was  adopted  by  Nonis  and  Spiegel.  I  must  confess  that  this 
denomination  was  erroneous,  and  I  am  now  able  to  prove  that  this 
second  kind  of  writing  represented  actually  the  language  of  the 
second  great  dynasty  of  Asia,  called  Median  by  the  ancient  writers, 
Herodotus  (vii.  62)  states  that  the  Modes  were  called  formerly  Arioi, 
and  they  adopted  afterwards  the  latter  name.  As  Mada  is  itself  the 
Sumerian  word  signifying  land,  this  change  of  name  coincided  exactly 
with  a  Turanian  invasion.  The  Turanian  name  became  a  geographical 
one,  in  spite  of  all  Aryans  inhabiting  the  soil,  and  who  caused  the 
Aryan  name  to  survive  the  intruded  one ;  to-day  the  land  has  re- 
covered the  old  name  of  Iran. 

Many  reasons  can  be  given  to  prove  that,  geographically,  the  second 
kind  of  the  trilingual  inscriptions  was  that  of  Media.  Some  "scholars 
believed  the  language  to  be  the  Elamite  or  Susian.  We  have  the 
inscriptions  of  Susiana,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  British 
explorer,  W.  Kenneth  Loftus.  The  name  Elamite  is  badly  chosen  for 
these  texts,  as  the  term  would  point  out  rather  a  Semitic  tongue ;  on 
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the  contrary,  the  language  of  the  Sosian  inscriptions  is  of  the  same 
family  as  the  Median,  but  by  no  means  identical,  and  offers  a  good 
deal  of  distinct  flexions  and  words.  The  Medians  call  Susiana  (the 
Persian  Uvata,  the  Assyrian  Elamti)  Mapirtip  or  Edbirdip ;  the  sagacity 
of  Edwin  I^orns  pointed  out  the  identity  of  the  name  with  the  Amardi 
of  the  Greeks,  who  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  the  Susian  land 
in  proximity  to  Media.  The  same  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  Susian 
inscriptions,  but  it  is  quoted  as  a  part  of  Susiana ;  the  texts  of  Susa 
quote  Hdbirdip,  accompanied  by  HuiH  (  Uva&a,  Kkozistan),  Kum  (the 
KoBseam  of  the  Greeks),  Nimi  (the  Nimma  of  the  Assyrian  texts),  all 
names  of  parties  in  Susiana;  the  Semitic  name  of  Elam  is  the  only 
one  wanting. 

In  the  Susian  texts  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates  are  quoted  as 
TiUat  and  Furat ;  as  well-known  streams,  they  had  their  own  names 
in  this  language.  The  Medians,  dwelling  isx  from  these  riyers,  -were 
obliged  to  take  these  denominations  from  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  gave  to  them  the  sound  of  Tigra  and  Ufrato^  as  did  the  Persians. 
The  seat  of  the  people  that  spoke  the  second  kind  of  the  trilingual 
idioms  inhabited  a  region  distant  from  Mesopotamia. 

But  this  nation  was  near  to  Assyria,  the  Median  name  of  whicH 
is,  except  that  of  Persia  {Parsan)^  the  only  geographical  term  taking 
the  Median  termination  an\  Assyria  is  called  Aswran,  Moreorer, 
the  Egyptians  had  their  own  Median  name,  that  of  MusoMriyapj  which 
is  not  a  transcription  of  the  Persian  Mudraya,  but  denotes  that  the 
nation  had  direct  intercourse  with  the  Nile  regions,  and  that  these 
connexions  took  place  by  the  way  of  the  Semitic  Assyria,  where 
Egypt  was  called  Mmur. 

The  northern  Scyths  have  the  name  of  Sahka,  which  the  Persians 
borrowed  from  the  Medians,  who  did  not  employ  the  Assyrian  deno- 
mination of  Gimirri  or  Gomer,  the  Cimmerians  of  Herodotus. 

The  Median  metropolis  Bhagae  is  not  quoted  in  the  Median  text  as 
"  a  city  of  Media,"  as  that  is  the  case  in  the  Persian  and  Assyrian 
texts ;  but  the  Median  translation  names  it  merely  Raggan  (with  the 
characteristic  an),  without  any  further  indication,  as  are  quoted 
Babylon,  Ecbatana,  Arbela,  and  Pasargada  {Paistyauvddd  in  Persian). 

Because  the  inhabitants  of  Media  bore  formerly  the  name  of  Arioi^ 
the  true  Medians  are  the  only  people  who  distinguish  in  their 
texts  Ormazd  as  the  "god  of  the  Arians,"  even  with  the  Aryan 
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genitive  form  Arriyanam^  in  order  to  show  the  distmction  between 
the  Ariya  and  the  Mada  inhabiting  the  same  soil,  according  to 
Herodotus. 

Media  itself  is  named  Mada  and  Maiapey  the  Medias,  the  lands. 
And  this  name  of  Mada  is  the  single  one  which  does  not  take  for 
the  derivative  terms  the  syllable  rra.  A  Persian,  an  Armenian,  or 
Babylonian,  are,  among  others,  translated  by  Parsarra,  Artnimiyarra^ 
BahUmra ;  we  even  read  ITabirdirra,  a  Susian ;  a  Median  is  called 
Mada,  and  not  Madarra,  and  this  is  the  single  case  of  this  kind.  In 
the  idea  of  the  men  who  wrote  the  inscription  of  Behiston,  the 
Medians  were  a  people,  and  the  land  had  gotten  its  name  from  the 
Turanian  conquerors. 

Common  sense  compels  us  to  admit  that  the  language  placed  be- 
tween the  Persian  and  the  Assyrian,  and  before  the  last,  must  have 
been  the  idiom  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  of  some  important 
people  and  dynasty.  In  fact,  it  was  the  language  of  the  second  great 
empire  of  Asia,  of  the  kings  of  the  so-called  Median  dynasty. 

The  names  of  these  kings  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  two 
distinct  lists,  and  in  each  there  are  quite  different  names ;  one  is  the 
list  of  Herodotus,  the  other  that  of  Ctesias.  We  are  not  allowed 
to  eliminate  historical  statements  without  examination;  unfortunately, 
modem  science  is  often  addicted  to  this  method  of  criticism ;  but,  in 
fact,  this  method  is  highly  uncritical.  It  is,  indeed,  easier  to  reject 
what  we  do  not  understand,  than  to  understand  what  we  ought  not 
to  reject.  The  two  lists  represent  the  same  individuals,  at  least  for 
the  four  latter  kings  transmitted  by  Herodotus. 

The  names  given  by  Herodotus  are  the  Turanian  names  of  the 
monarchs,  aryanized  by  the  Aryan  Modes ;  viz.  Dejoces,  Phraortes, 
Cyazares,  Astyages  (or  Astiyges).  These  forms  have,  in  the  Aryan 
language,  a  meaning  quite  different  from  the  Median  original :  the 
names  given  by  Ctesias,  followed  by  Diodorus,  Eusebius,  and  Moses  of 
Chorene,  are  the  mere  translation  of  the  original  Median  meaning,  in 
Persian  or  Arian  language;  viz.  Artaeus,  Artynes,  Astibaras,  Astyages. 

This  is  the  rule  for  the  four  latter  names.  Diodorus  gives  five 
former  kings,  who  have  been  reduced  to  three  by  almost  all  scholars. 
These  five  names  are  Arbaces,  Modaces,  Sosarmus,  Artycas,  and 
Arbianes.  The  two  latter  kings  are  evidently  different  Turanian 
names  of  Dejoces  and  Phraortes ;  Arbaces  is  a  Median  word  signify- 
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ing  the  first,  the  foregoing ;  Modaces  and  Sosamms  have  not  yet  heen 
explained.    Here  follows  the  explanatory  figures : 

Median  name,  with  Aryanisation,  with        Aryan  translation  of 

■igniflcation.  significatioa.  the  Median  meaning. 

Arheky  the  foregoing  ...«««.«...««.....«.«...« Arhaka  ...^^  ...,»^^.^ 

(Maudactt) 
(SoMrmut) 

Martaukku,  establisher  of  law Artuka  (Artycas)  

rar3iyai}fia,a80embliiig  of  all  (nations)  Hanmyana  (Arbianes) 

Dayaukkuy  establisher  of  law  .J)aAytt^(Dejoce8) ^riayu  (Artaeus) 

Pirruvarti,  assembler  of  all  (nations)  .....Fra^rtit  (Phraorte8)«.^fliinirma  (Artynes)^ 

Vak'ittarra,  lance-bearer  «_ ^..Uvakihatara^  having 

goodmnle6(Cyazares)  ^r«^t^a  (Astibara) 

Arte^uggiy  having  good  soldiers    ^ ArHiyuga,  combating 

with  lances  (Astiyges)  Ufpada  (Aspadas) 

The  fact  of  the  aryanization  of  Susian  names  is  proved  by  the 
Behiston  inscriptions.     There  occur  the  following  names : 

Original  Snsian.  Aryanization. 

Assina  Athrina 

Eumhadar&va  Vpadarma 

Issainsakri  Ciniikhri, 

The  Susian  originals  are  guaranteed  by  the  Median  text ;  moreover, 
Umhadard  is  quoted  in  the  Asurbanhabal  inscriptions  as  a  Susian,  and 
issan  and  sdkri  are  also  Susian  words,  existing  in  the  texts  of  Sutruk- 
Nakhunte,  "  mighty  ruler  of  the  plain  of  Susunqu." 

With  respect  to  the  Median  Kings  of  Diodorus,  it  is  possible,  also, 
that  Artycas  and  Arhianes  are  merely  other  Persian  forms  for  Arta&us, 
as  may  be  the  case  with  the  perhaps  corrupt  Artynes, 

The  canon  of  the  Median  Kings,  quite  in  conformity  with  M.  de 
Saulcy's  statements,  runs  as  follows : 


B.C.        B.C. 

Arbaces        .«•     .« 

788—760 

Maudaces     

760—740 

Sosarmus      

740—710 

Dejocos  (Artycas,  Artaeus) 

710—657 

Phraortes  (Arbianes,  Artynes)    ... 

657—635 

635—595 

Astyages  (Aspadas)     

595—560 

Perhaps  Arymes,  the  same  as  Arbianes, 
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These  are  just  the  228  years  which  Herodotus  (L  130)  accords  to  the 
Median  Kings'  reigns  since  their  liberation  fix)m  the  Assyrian  yoke. 

The  two  dynasties  of  Media  and  Persia  were  quite  distinct  in 
nationality  and  religion.  The  accession  of  the  Achaemenides  with 
Cyrus  marks  the  victory  of  the  Aryan  and  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith. 

A  century  before  that  epoch,  the  last  independent  king  of  Persia, 
and  the  sixth  of  his  family,  Achaemenes,  had  been  superseded  by  the 
Mede  Phraortes. 

GRAMMAR    OF    THE    MEDIAN    LANGUAGE. 

AU  Median  scholars  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  grammatical  out- 
lines of  Norris,  whose  conscientious  labours  in  this  new  science  can- 
not be  overrated.  Nevertheless,  many  points  have  not  been  elucidated 
by  him,  and  notably  the  Median  conjugation. 

We  wiU  not  insist  upon  the  modifications  to  be  introduced  in  the 
decipherment  of  the  characters ;  we  will  not  explain  the  declensions 
and  suffixes ;  these  are  to  be  exposed  in  a  larger  work.  Here  follows 
only  the  conjugation  of  the  Median  regular  verbs. 

The  regular  verbs  are  in  some  instances  monosyllabic,  very  few 
derived  are  trisyllabic;  the  great  majority  of  them  are  dissyllabic, 
finishing  in  a,  f,  or  «,  m  or  o.  Ex.  htUtaf  to  do ;  vaggi,  to  bear,  to 
bring,  to  send ;  viUy  to  go ;  riluy  to  write ;  appcmtOj  to  sin. 

The  conjugation  is  either  active  or  neuter.  The  latter  of  these 
forms  is  that  of  passives. 

The  primitive  form  is  to  be  found  in  the  shortened  first  person  of 
the  historical  preterite  tense ;  for  example : 
hutta^  I  made ; 
vaggi  or  vaggiya,  I  brought ; 
Ut$  or  Uteya^  I  lied ; 
hidu  or  kiduoa,  I  pulled  out ; 
ojppanto  or  appantova,  I  sioned. 
All  personal  terminations  can  be  proved,  except  that  of  the  second 
plural  person.    We  have  only  the  imperative  mood  of  this  person ;  in 
the  other  instances  it  has  been  supplied  by  analogy. 

The  preterite  tense  forms  with  the  addition  of  ta  or  ti  the  plu- 
perfect or  imperfect ;  with  ra,  the  indefinite  preterite ;  with  ni,  the 
precative  mood. 
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We  choose  for  paradigm  the  verb  in  t ,  kuti^  to  bring. 

AcnYE  YSBB  OF  THE  EaDICAL  FoSM. 
PKBTBBITB. 

Sing.  1  p.  httiffa  or  kuti,  I  brought 

2  p.  kutiki 

3  p.  hUU 
Plur.  1  p.  hUiyui 

2  p.  kutikip 

3  p.  hutiyM  or  hut%9 

PLUPBBVBCT  OR  IMPBBFBCT. 

Sing.  1  p.  hutita  or  kutitiy  I  had  brought 

2  p.  kutihita 

3  p.  kutista . 
Plur.  1  p.  kutiyuUa 

2  p.  hUikipta 

3  p.  hUiyoBta  or  kutista 

INDBFnnTB  TUCBB. 

Sing.  1  p.  kuttra,  I  have  brought 

2  p.  ktUikira 

3  p.  kutiira 
Plur.  1  p.  kutiyutra 

2  p.  kutikipra 

3  p.  kutiyasra  (kutisra) 

FBBCATIYB  MOOD. 

Sing.  1  p.  kutinSf  may  I  bring 

2  p.  kutikinSj  mayst  thou  bring,  imperative 

3  p.  kutisnS 
Plur.  1  p.  kutiyutni 

2  p.  kutikipnS 

3  p.  kutiyasni  (kuttsni) 

FBBSBNT  TBN8B. 

Sing.  1  p.  kutivan  or  kuti/vara^  I  bring 

2  p.  kutivainti 

3  p.  kutivanra  {kutivan) 
Plur.  1  p.  kutivaniun 

2  p.  kutwaintip 

3  p.  kutwampi 

FDTUILB  TBN8B. 

Sing.  1  p.  ibf^tn,  I  shall  bring 

2  p.  kutinti 

3  p.  kutinra 
Plur.  1  p.  ylfi^*n»ttn 

2  p.  hUintip 

3  p.  kutimpi 
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DCPB&ATITa. 

Sing.  2  p.  hOii,  bring  thou 
Plur.  2  p.  kutts,  bring  ye 

Anjfiumv. 
hUivaiMf  to  bring 

OBBUMDIVB. 

hUivanra,  in  order  to  bring. 

Passiyb  Conjugation. 
Flexion  of  the  Neater  Yerbs. 

PSBTHBITB. 

Sing.  1  p.  hdigit,  I  was  brought 

2  p.  Jbf^i^' 

3  p.  haih  {hutikka,  hdiia) 
Plnr.  1  p.  kutigiyut 

2  p.  htdikUp 

3  p.  ^tf^^y  kuttippij  hsttppa,  perhaps  instead  of  hUikpi 

PLX7PBBP10T  OB  DCPXRFBCT. 

Sing.  1  p.  kuiigittay  or  U^  I  had  been  brought 

2  p.  kutiktita 

3  p.  Jbi^t^to 
Plnr.  1  p.  hftigiyutta 

2  p.  kutikiipta 

3  p.  ktUippa,  kutippiba 

DfDBFINITB  TBNBB. 

Sing.  1  p.  kutigitra,  I  have  been  brought 

2  p.  hUMira 

3  p.  hUikra 
Plur.  1  p.  hUigiyutra 

2  p.  kuttkiipra 

3  p.  kutipra,  hdippira 

TKEOAnm  MOOD. 

Sing.  1  p.  ktUufttni,  may  I  be  brought 

2  p.  kiOiktini 

3  p.  kuiikni 
Plur.  1  p.  kutigiyutni 

2  p.  kuiiktipni 

3  p.  kutipni 

PBS8B1IT  TBNSB. 

Sing.  1  p.  hdwagitj  I  am  brought 

2  p.  kuUvakti 

3  p.  kutwak 
Plur.  1  p.  hUivagiyut 

2  p.  kuUvaktip 

3  p.  kuiivap,  hUtvappi^  kutivappa 
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ncPBRATiTB  (neater  yerb). 

Sing.  2  p.  kuUf  be  thou  brought 
Plur.  2  p.  kutif  be  ye  brought 

PAKTICIFLB. 

Sing.  hUikf  kuttiaf  brought 
Plur.  ktUip,  brought 

Debited  Verbs. 

Causal  Form. 

ExTTiNA,  to  cause  to  bring  (conjugated  like  a  regular  verb  in  a). 

ACnVB    PBBTBRITB. 

Sing.  1  p.  huHnay  I  caused  to  bring 

2  p.  hUinaki 

3  p.  hutinas 
Plur.  1  p.  kfUinayut 

2  p.  hutinahip 

3  p.  kuttnavas  {ktUina») 

PLUPBRFBCT. 

Sing.  1  p.  hutinata,  I  had  caused  to  bring 

nCDBFINITB  PBBTBBITB. 

Sing.  1  p.  hUifMra,  I  caused  to  bring 

PRBCATIYB  MOOD. 

Sing.  1  p.  ktUifumi,  may  I  cause  to  bring 

PBBBBNT  TBN8B. 

Sing.  1  p.  kutinavanf  hutxnavara^  I  cause  to  bring 

FUTITBB  TBN8B. 

Sing.  1  p.  ktUinan,  I  shall  cause  to  bring 

2  p.  kutinainti 

3  p.  kuiinanra 
Plur.  1  p.  ktUinaniun 

2  p.  kutinaintip 

3  p.  kuttnampi 

DCPBRATITB. 

Sing.  2  p.  kutinas,  cause  to  bring 

mPlNlTlVJI. 

kutifuwana,  to  cause  to  bring 

GB&UNDITB. 

kutinanra,  in  order  to  cause  to  bring 
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Passivb  op  the  Causal  Fobm. 

FA88IYB  PBBTBAITE. 

Sing.  1  p.  httinagit,  I  haye  caused  to  bring 

PLUPBSFBCT. 

Sing.  1  p.  huHnagUta^  I  had  been  caused  to  bring 

Iin)BFINITB. 

Sing.  1  p.  hdinagitra^  I  have  been  caused  to  bring 

PEBCATIYB  MOOD. 

Sing.  1  p.  hUifHiffitni,  may  I  be  caused  to  bring 

PBE8BNT  TBN8B. 

Sing.  1  p.  hutina/oagity  I  am  caused  to  bring 

DCPBBATIYB. 

Sing.  2  p.  hUina^  be  thou  caused  to  bring 

PAKTICIPLB. 

iutinak,  kuttnaka 

Lntj^sive  Fobm. 
Kut(i)katoeba,  to  bring  forth  (conjugated  like  kutina,  the  causal). 

Destdeeatiye  Fobh  of  the  Simple  Yebb. 
KuTumnrru,  to  will  bring  (conjugated  like  a  neuter  verb). 

PBBTBRITB. 

Sing.  1  p.  kutiniunyugitj  I  would  bring 

2  p.  huHnivnyukti 

3  p.  hUiniunyuk 
Plur.  1  p.  hutiniunyugiyut 

2  p.  hUintunyvktip 

3  p.  kuUniunyup,  hUiniunyuppi  (a) 

PLUPB&FBOT. 

Sing.  1  p.  hUinifmyugitia,  I  had  had  the  intention  to  bring 

tNDJLFiNITJi. 

Sing.  1  p.  kuUniunyuyitraf  I  have  had  the  intention  to  bring 

PBEOATIYB  MOOD. 

Sing.  1  p.  hutiniunyugitne,  may  I  have  the  intention  to  bring 

PBESENT. 

Sing.  1  p.  huUniunufDagit,  I  will  bring 

DCPBBATITB. 

Sing.  2  p.  hUiniunyu,  will  thou  bring 
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8EMITT0  SECTION. 


DSBITATITB  FOEM  OF  THE  CaTJSAL. 

KurnrAEiuwru,  to  have  the  intention  to  cause  to  bring. 

Becepbooal  Foem. 
KuTiTAWixj,  to  bring  to  each  other  (conjugated  like  a  neuter  verb). 


Sing.  1  p.  hutwanlugitf  I  brought  another 

2  p.  iuttvanhiJtti 

3  p.  kuttvanhk 
Plur.  1  p.  hutioanlugiyut 

2  p.  hutioankiktip 

3  p.  hut%v< 


PLX7PBBFBCT. 

Sing.  1  p.  httivanhtgitia,  I  had  brought  auother 

DfDMVLNlTE. 

Sing.  1  p.  huti/vatilugitray  I  have  brought  another 

fbecahtb  mood. 
Sing.  1  p.  kutivanhtgitniy  may  I  bring  another 


Sing.  1  p.  ktUwanhwoffUj  I  bring  another 

DfPBBATrVB. 

Sing.  2  p.  ktUivanlu,  bring  another 

Becipbogal  Fobm  of  the  Cattsal. 
KuTDTAVAiTLXj,  to  cause  to  bring  each  other. 

There  are  most  certainly  existing  other  forms,  that  are  not  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  the  texts. 

The  neuter  verbs  are  conjugated  as  the  passives. 

Several  verbs  are  irregular,  and  of  another  conjugation ;  for  in- 
stance, ffinj  to  be ;  nan,  to  say. 

y»m,  I  am.  nan^t,  I  say. 

ginta  nainta 

9^^^  nanri 

9*niy^^  nangxyut 

gif^tip  ^  naintip 

ginrtpi  nanript 
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There  existed  also  a  neuter  form  of  the  verb  gin : 

ginmgit  ginnigiyvi 

ginnikti  ginnikiip 

ginrik  ginrip 

The  substantiye  yerb  is  da  and  du.  Dtwa  or  dava,  I  was ;  dut  or 
doi,  he  was ;  dwfon  or  davany  I  am. 

The  Median  language  has  a  much  greater  affinity  to  the  Tatar 
idioms  than  the  Sumerian;*  but  it  forms  a  separate  class  together 
with  the  Susian.  I  have,  for  twenty  years,  paid  attention  to  these 
most  difficult  texts,  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  passages  now 
easily  to  be  understood  by  the  aid  of  our  scanty  Median  knowledge. 
My  explanations  have  been  laid  down  in  a  paper  addressed  to  the 
first  Congress  of  Orientalists  held  at  Paris  (voL  ii.  p.  179  ss.). 

Unfortunately  many  Median  important  words,  as  the  numerals, 
and  many  substantive  nouns,  are  only  written  in  ideognuhs.  The 
phonetic  values  of  two  or  three  only  of  these  are  known:  these  are 
finan,  king;  umman,  house,  family. 

*  This  is  the  true  name  of  the  original  Awftrifin  tongne.  The  fake  name  of 
Aeeadian,  for  which  no  reason  has  over  been  put  forth^  must  be  abandoned.  The 
laogoage  of  Accad  iB  the  Semitic  Aasyrian  idiom.  The  proof  of  thia  scientific  truth 
is  to  be  found  in  my  paper,  Studea  Sumdriennee,  first  article  in  the  Journal  Aeiatiquty 
Fivrier^  Mare,  Avril,  1875.  The  argoments  I  suggest  in  order  to  support  this 
opimon  are,  I  believe,  irrefutable. 
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RESTORATION   OP   THE  BEROSUS   CANON 

By  Peofbssoe  JULITIS  OPPERT. 


I  SHALL  concisely  mifold  my  discoveries  in  Babylonian  chronology, 
which  fix,  in  an  undeniable  way,  and  in  accordance  with  the  highly 
valuable  statement  made  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  the  commencement 
of  the  historical  times  of  Babylon  at  2517  b.c.  The  Chaldaeans 
knew  the  period  of  1805  years,  or  22,325  synodical  months,  equal 
to  24,227  draconitic  months,  after  which  the  eclipses  return  in  the 
same  order.  This  period  is  quoted  in  the  texts  of  Sargon,  who  states 
its  end  in  712  b.c*  Prof.  Schrader,  in  his  reply  to  my  views,  con- 
fessed this  point  to  be  unaUaehdble* 

The  date  of  2517  b.c.  as  the  date  of  the  Aryan  conquest  stated  by 
Berosus  is  confirmed  by  the  famous  list  of  the  same  author,  combined 

^  The  passage  nms  as  follows : 

m/^m  yume  rukuti  adi  igidti  Sin 

inde  a  diebus  remotis  usque  ad  nodiperiodam  Luni. 

This  translation  is  supported  by  almost  all  Assjriologists,  as  MM.  Menant,  Lenor- 
manty  Delitzsch,  Schrader,  Eneberg,  and  other  scholars.  It  agrees  with  the  clanse 
in  the  mutilated  stele  of  Lamaca  now  at  Berlin,  which  can  be  easily  restored : 

\ultu]  yume  rukuti  Sibit  (mat)  Assur 
inde  a  diebus  remotis  fundationis  Assyriae, 
[adi  muati]  na 
usque  ad  hunc  annum. 

Traces  of  the  an  in  the  second  line  are  still  visible  on  the  stone.  The  first 
passage  is  one  of  the  most  intelligible :  ultu  from,  and  adi  until  to,  are  the  well- 
known  oorrelatiyes ;  iffidti  is  expressed  by  I,  as  in  the  syllabaries ;  and  Sin  is  written 
AN.  818.  Ki,  as  in  the  Ziirich  bilingual  tablet,  and  Norris's  Diet.  p.  938.  No  one  has 
understood  untU  now,  the  king  Until,  who  Mr.  Smith  now  finds  in  the  clause  where 
he  formerly  discovered  Arabian  tribes. 
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^th  some  valuable  information  given  by  Herodotus.  The  real 
figures  of  the  Berosian  dynastic  canon  are  thus  handed  down  in  the 
Armenian  text  of  Eusebius : — 

JiLecies***     •••    •••    •••    •••     •••     •••     •••     •••  ^u4  years. 

Klamites     •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •••  22^ 

Chaldseans •     ;     458 

Arabians     •••    245 

Semiramis  ...     42 

Assyrians 526 

Duration  of  the  Median  Empire  (B&rod.  i.  130)  228 

1957 

These  1957  years,  added  to  560  b.c,  the  date  of  the  end  of  the 
Median  empire,  will  give  exactly  2517  b.c.  for  the  date  of  the  Aryan 
invasion.  The  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions. As  the  capture  of  Susa  took  place  in  648  b.c,  the  capture  of 
Babylon  by  the  Elamites,  and  the  accession  of  this  dynasty  1635 
years  before,  falls  in  the  year  2283  b.c,  which  date,  added  to  234  of 
the  first  dynasty,  equally  leads  us  to  2517  b.c 

The  canon  of  Berosus,  restored  only  so  far  as  it  was  applicable  to 
Babylon,  runs  thus : — 

B.a  B.C. 

Medians 2517—2283 

Elamites 2283—2059 

Chaldaeans       2059—1601 

Arabians 1601 — 1356 

Semiramis        1356 — 1314 

Assyrians...     1314 —  788 

Phul,  the  Chaldfiean        788—  (?) 


1  There  is  not  a  smgle  number  invented  or  changed.  The  oormpt  Armenian  text 
giTei  for  the  Median  dynasty  two  numbers,  234  and  224 ;  for  the  second,  not  named, 
the  number  is  wanting  in  the  text ;  but  a  marginal  note  gives  48.  This  48  is  only 
2*24  misunderstood.  The  reign  of  Semiramis  is  not  stated.  All  the  ancient  docu- 
ments give  42  years.  It  is  easy  to  change  numbers,  but  more  difficult  to  explain 
those  which  exist  The  two  numbers,  234  and  224,  were  belieyed  to  be  identical,  on 
account  of  their  almost  equal  value.  It  is  possible  that  tlie  number  224,  now  well 
confirmed^  was  rejected  by  the  compiler,  on  account  of  the  curious  coincidence  that 
the  first  two  dynasties  according  to  this  computation  together  lasted  458  years,  which 
is  the  same  number  of  years  as  the  third  dynasty  itself  lasted.    But  these  coind- 
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This  date  of  788  B.C.,  eetablished  by  M.  de  Saulcy,  for  the  defini- 
tive accessioii  of  Phnl  and  Arbaces,^  is  clearly  confirmed  by  the 
eponymous  list,  which  gives  for  the  last  annual  officer  of  Assnmirar 
792  B.C.,  three  years  before  the  downfall  of  Ninive.  This  is,  more- 
over, the  only  date  possible  that  will  agree  with  the  Solar  eclipse  of 
the  13th  of  June,  809  B.C.,  an4  the  sole  date  reconcilable  with  the 
unimpugnable  testimony  of  Biblical  history. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  now  explain  that  the  scanty  Assyrian 
chronological  texts  can  neither  be  understood  nor  interpreted  without 
the  aid  of  the  historical  texts  of  the  Kings,  and  that  all  chronology 
neglecting  or  disdaining  these  statements  will  be  overthrown. 

Diodorus  (ii.  32)  states  that  the  ChaldsBans  admitted  from  the  oldest 
time  until  Alexander,  a  period  of  more  than  473,000  years  to  have 
elapsed.  As  the  antediluvian  times  fill  up  432,000,  they  admitted 
41,000  years  from  the  Deluge  to  Alexander.  Berosus  gives  to  the 
two  first  fabulous  kings  5100,  and  to  the  other  monarchs  of  the 
mythical  period  34,080,*  together  39,180  years.  From  2517  B.C.  to 
Alexander  330  b.c.  are  2187  years;  in  all  473,367  years.  But  how 
can  the  evidently  cyclical  number  of  39,180  years  be  explained? 

As  the  Babylonians  knew  the  period  of  the  moon,  they  did  not 
ignore  the  so-called  Sothiac  period,  in  which  time  the  commencement 
of  the  year  of  365  days  turns  backwards  through  all  seasons.  This 
period  is  known  to  be  of  1461  short,  or  1460  (4x365)  Julian  years. 

denoes  abound  in  history.  The  Roman  Bepnblio  and  the  Parthian  Empire  both  had 
a  duration  of  the  Salomonian  number  of  480  years.  The  three  Prussian  princes,  ^e 
Grand  Elector,  Frederick  I.,  Frederick  William  I.,  reigned  together  100  years,  as 
did  their  immediate  successors  Frederick  II.,  Frederick  William  II.,  and  Frederick 
William  III.    And  in  Berlin  there  is  certainly  neither  myth  nor  cycle. 

^  Arbaka,  not  easUy  explainable  by  any  Iranian  language,  is  an  aryanization  of 
the  Median  erbekf  the  first,  the  foregoing.  With  regard  to  Phul,  some  scholars 
have  had  the  idea  of  identifying  him  with  Tiglathpileser.  This  opinion  is  re- 
jected by  all  testimonies ;  and  it  is  only  supported  by  the>  axiom  that  all  Biblical 
statements  must  be  wroujg.  Nerertheless,  there  are  a  great  many  Biblical  state- 
ments which  are  true;  they  are  consistent  with  themselyes,  and  repose  on  a 
historical  chronology.  It  can  be  shown,  by  mathematical  demonstration,  that  tiiere 
exirted  a  real  era  from  the  Solomonian  temple,  connected  traditionally  with  a  pre- 
sumed date  of  the  Exodus.  This  unavoidable  supposition  of  a  fixed  era  explains  the 
whole  actually  historical, epoch  of  the  king's  synchronisms. 

*  In  the  corrupt  text  of  the  Armenian,  as  it  is  now,  the  5100  years  are  confounded 
with  the  84,080  years.  But  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  this  6100  years  are  neoessary 
to  make  out  the  478,000  years.  Moreoyer,  there  ought  to  be  the  statement  of  the 
remaining  pretended  28,980  years,  which  is  wanting. 
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Now,  the  number  of  39,180  years,  attributed  to  the  first  postdiluyian 
heroic  dynastj,  is  nothing  else  bat 

12  Sothiac  periods  of  1460  -  17,520 
12  Lunar  periods  of  1805  :-  21,660 


39,180  years. 

Moreoyer,  the  Egyptian  Sothiac  period  finishes  in  139.  In  count- 
ing backwards  we  arrive  to  the  dates  of  1322,  2782,  4242,  5702, 
7162,  8622,  10,082,  11,542  B.C.  Searching  the  Chaldsean  lunar 
periods  retrospectively,  they  give  the  following  dates:  712,  2517  b.c, 
and  for  the  mythical  time  4322,  6127,  7932,  9737,  11,542  b.c. 

ThiB  marvellous  coincidence  is  not  a  mere  hazard.  I  have  neither 
invented  nor  changed  a  single  number.  The  chronology  of  Berosus  is 
therefore  restored.  The  Babylonians  placed  the  Deluge  in  the  year 
41,697  B.C. 

In  all  cases  the  reader  can  take  for  granted  that  the  date  of  11,512 
B.C.  reposes  on  a  real  historical  tradition,  and  that  the  two  periods, 
the  Chaldsean  moon  period  and  the  Sothiac  period  (whether  it  was 
Egyptian  or  not),  have  the  same  origin.  By  mathematical  calcula- 
tion I  have  been  enabled  to  fix  the  date  of  a  double  phenomenon 
which  struck  the  sight  of  men,  consisting  in  an  eclipse,  and  in  an 
apparition  of  Sirius^  visible  only  during  this  eclipse,  on  Tuesday, 

1  The  latitude  of  SiriuB  is  austral  39°  28',  and  as  it  was  in  1000  a.d.  it  approaohed 
to  ite  nearest  point  to  the  equator,  the  epoch  of  11,542  b.c.  coincides  almost  with  its 
most  southern  possible  position,  viz.  BT  30'  austral  declension.  The  star  was  there- 
fore invisible  to  all  regions  more  northern  than  2T*  SO'  l.b.  Thebes  is  sitoated  at 
25**  42'  boreal  latitnde.  Sinus  at  this  time  rose  only  1"  48'  over  the  horizon ;  it 
may  be,  in  consequence,  regarded  as  almost  inyiaible  in  the  morning  or  the  night, 
on  account  of  the  fog  which  darkens  the  horizon  in  those  climates.  We  obtain  the 
half  arc  c  of  the  parallel  circle  described  by  the  astro  in  admitting  its  declension 
(8),  the  latitude  of  the  spot  (A),  by  the  equation : 

cos  c«tg8tg  A. 
The  arc  c  will  be  in  this  instance  2T  24',  and  Sirius  remained  only  3  hours  over 
the  horizon  of  Thebes.    But  as  the  longitude  /  of  the  sun  on  the  28th  of  January 
was  SOT*,  in  quoting  to  the  obliquity  of  the  echptio  at  tlus  epoch,  the  right  ascen- 
sion (a)  of  the  sun  will  be  given  by  the  figure : 

cot  ascot  /cos  w. 

We  obtain  therefore  the  right  ascension  of  the  sun  309°  6'.    That  of  Sirius  being 

then  almost  274°,  we  find  that  the  astre  remained  in  the  sky  from  8h.  15m.  until 

llh.  15m.  in  this  date.    It  is  highly  probable  that  during  this  time  the  eclipse  took 

place,  which  rendered  the  sudden  apparition  of  Sirius  perceptible  to  men.    These 
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27th  of  April,  Jnlian,  or  the  28th  of  January,  Gregorian.  But  as 
at  this  epoch  Sirius  was  not  Tisihle  to  Northern  or  Middle  Egypt, 
on  account  of  the  equinoctial  'precession,  civilization  must  start  from 
a  more  southern  point. 

oonsiderations  exdude  also  a  more  sonthem  spot  than  Thebes.  We  may  therefore 
suppose  that  Thebes,  or  any  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  already,  in  these  re- 
motest epochs,  one  of  the  cradles  of  human  cirilization.  All  the  cilcalations  con- 
cerning this  matter  are  contained  in  a  larger  work  which  soon,  I  hope,  will  appear. 
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ON  A  CASE  OP 

SINGULAR   LITERARY   FORGERY. 

By  Professor  JXTLrCTS  OPPERT. 


All  chronologists  formerly  admitted,  upon  the  authority  of  Simpli- 
cius,  in  his  commentary  on  Aristotle  de  eoeloy  that  Callisthenes  sent 
to  Aristotle  the  Babylonian  observations  during  1903  years,  viz.  from 
\hQ  beginning  of  Babylonian  history.  This  number  of  1903  has 
been  employed  by  Prof,  von  Gutschmidt  in  a  system  of  chronology 
in  which  this  scholar  attempted  to  show  that  the  real  system  of  the 
ChaldmauB  consisted  merely  in  the  supposition  that  between  the 
Deluge  and  Cyrus  36,000  years  were  elapsed.  But  the  number  itself 
is  a  forgery  of  the  Latin  translation  of  Simplicius  made  by  the 
Aldi,  and  the  original  number  is  not  1903,  but  31,000  years.^  It 
can  be  proved  that  the  erroneous  opinion  of  Prof,  von  Gutschmidt 
is  much  older  than  this  scholar,  and  comes  perhaps  from  the  middle 
ages ;  it  is  based  on  the  45th  chapter  of  Isaiah.  The  pious  substitu- 
tion of  1903  for  31,000  results  from  the  opinion  that  Cyrus  began 
a  new  era  for  the  Babylonians,  which  the  documents  prove  to  be 
quite  inadmissible.  Cyrus  was  a  Babylonian  king  of  Babylon,  as 
Cambyses  was  an  Egyptian  king  of  Egypt. 

Here  is  the  arithmetical  proof:  Admit  that  from  the  Deluge  to 
Cyrus  there  are  36,000  years,  there  will  be  36,208  from  the  Deluge 
to  Alexander  (638— 330=- 208).    Then  the  corrupt  text  of  Syncellus 

^  M.  Hartm  (de  Bennes)  has  aheady  pointed  out  this  fact.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  true  nuinber  was  41,000,  and  that  this  famons  statement  is  notMng  else 
^  that  of  Beroeiis  and  Diodoros  (473,000—432,000). 
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assigns  34,090  years  to  the  m3rthical  period,  and  215  from  thence 
to  Semiramis ;  that  is,  84,305  years  from  the  Deluge  to  Bemiramis. 
I^ow  the  difference  of  36,208  and  34,305,  or  the  time  elapsed  be- 
tween Bemiramis  and  Alexander,  is  just  1903  years.  We  discover 
hereby  the  origin  of  this  substituted  number.  Moreoyer  this  number 
has  merely  been  obtained  by  the  previous  hypothesis,  that  from  the 
Deluge  down  to  Cyrus  there  was  an  interval  of  36,000  years.  It  is 
impossible,  in  consequence,  to  deny  that  the  idea  of  Prof.  Gutschmidt 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  Aldi ;  but,  also,  the  forgery  overthrows  his 
system. 

I  have  funushed  the  proob  on  which  I  found  my  chronological 
ideas  in  a  work  called  Palaea. 
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THE    TURANIAN    SECTION. 


ADDEESS 


Sib  WALTER  ELLIOT,  K.C.S.L,  Peesident. 


[This  Address  was  prepared  in  the  expectation  that  the  Section  would  meet  daily 
during  the  week,  after  the  manner  of  the  British  Association.  But  as  the  arrange- 
ments adopted  only  allowed  of  a  single  ieatwe,  it  was  judged  advisahle  to  forego  its 
delivery  altogether ;  and,  after  a  few  prefatory  observations,  to  request  the  authors 
of  the  sereral  original  papers  to  state  the  substance  of  them  shortly,  viva  voo^  and 
to  Hmit  each  person  taldng  part  in  the  discussions  to  a  space  of  ten  minutes.] 

Ik  opening  the  Turanian  Section,  it  may  be  well  to  define  the  limits 
of  a  term  that  has  been  recently  introduced,  and  the  propriety  of 
which  has  been  questioned.  I  have  been  asked  repeatedly  what  it 
signifies  ?  To  which  I  have  replied,  that  originally  it  meant  merely 
the  countries  bordering  on  ancient  Persia.  To  the  Aryan  dweller  in 
that  country  whatever  was  not  Jxka  was  Turdn,  and  all  foreigners 
were  to  him  Turiy^  or  Turdnis.  But,  virtually,  the  terms  were 
restricted  to  the  people  on  the  northern  and  eastern  borders  of  Persia, 
the  Scythians  or  Sac8B  of  the  Ghreeks,  then,  as  now,  remarkable  for 
their  nomade  and  equestrian  habits.  In  the  Aryan  dialects  tura 
signifies  swift,  iwraga  a  horse.  Hence,  from  the  plundering  incur- 
sions of  these  horsemen,  in  which  they  swept  off  everything  portable, 
slaves,  cattle,  valuables,  they  came  to  be  designated  Turushk^h,  a 
name  still  recognized  in  their  Turkmim  descendants,  whose  noble 
breed  of  horses,  equal  to  the  Arab  in  blood,  but  superior  in  size, 
enables  them  to  execute  those  wonderful  ehapus  for  which  they  are 
still  &mous.    Properly  speaking,  therefore,  the  term  Turanian  should 
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be  confined  to  modem  Tartary;  but  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  a  Report 
on  the  "Results  of  Egyptian  Researches,  with  reference  to  Asiatic 
and  African  Ethnology,"  presented  to  the  British  Association  at 
Oxford  in  1847,  proposed  to  include  under  this  designation  all  the 
languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  which  are  neither  Semitic  nor  Aryan. 
In  that  sense  it  has  been  accepted  by  subsequent  writers,  and  so  it  is 
now  adopted  in  like  manner  by  the  organizers  of  the  Congress. 

Thus  extended,  the  Section  is  found  to  include  a  great  variety  of 
peoples  and  tongues,  exhibiting  considerable  diversity  both  of  feature 
and  speech.  The  former  have  been  classed  by  ethnologists  under  two 
of  the  great  divisions  of  the  human  family.  The  latter  do  not  admit 
of  so  simple  a  limitation.  The  great  number  and  variety  of  dialects 
form,  it  is  true,  several  well-defined  groups ;  but  these,  again,  do  not, 
at  first  sight,  appear  reducible  to  a  common  standard.  Nevertheless, 
philologists  think  they  have  found  an  attribute,  running  through  all, 
which  links  them  together  as  members  of  one  great  family,  whilst  it 
separates  them  unmistakeably  from  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  tongues. 

This  characteristic  has  received  the  name  of  offgluUnatum,  and 
consists  in  the  addition  of  particles  as  prefixes  or  suffixes,  to  mark 
inflections  of  person,  number,  tense,  case,— of  conjugation  or  de- 
clension, etc., — ^which  increments  are  never,  as  in  other  languages, 
absorbed  or  lost  in  the  altered  form  of  the  word  to  which  they  aw 
conjoined ;  but  ore  simply  affixed,  or  glued  on  as  it  were,  to  the  root, 
and  at  once  separable  from  it. 

To  account  for  such  a  peculiarity,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
conditions  of  a  nomade  life,  to  which  so  many  of  the  Turanian 
peoples  are  addicted,  render  it  necessary  for  distant  tribes  to  com- 
municate  when  they  meet ;  and  it  is  further  argued  that  their  restless 
habits  are  inimical  to  the  growth  of  a  more  refined  and  artificial 
grammatical  system.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  same  habits  have  prevailed  from  the  earHest  times  in  Meso- 
potamia,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  without  exciting  any  such  influence  on 
the  Semitic  dialects;  and  wherever  a  Turanian  people  have  found  a 
permanent  resting  place,  as  in  India,  China,  Hungary,  etc.,  they  have 
cultivated  their  language,  and  produced  a  copious  Uteratui^,  without 
losing  this  feature  of  the  family  likeness. 

In  assigning  the  Turanian  nations  to  two  principal  varieties  of 
the  human  race,  I  foUow  the  arrangement  proposed  by  Professor 
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Huxley  in  1872,  not  as  being  the  latest,  bat  as  being  the  one  that 
best  commends  itself  to  my  judgment. 

Looking  from  the  standpoint  of  a  biologist,  at  physical  characters 
only,  without  reference  to  language  or  history,  he  finds  one  of  the 
best-marked  types  of  mankind  in  the  indigenous  population  of  Aus- 
tralia. Out  of  that  region,  the  same  characters  are  presented  in  a 
well-defined  form  by  the  HiU  tribes  of  Central  India,  and  in  a  some- 
what modified  shape  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egjrpt,  and  their 
Coptic  descendants.  The  Professor  cites,  in  support  of  his  view,  the 
examples  presented  among  the  crew  of  a  recently  returned  Indiaman, 
who,  however,  have  little  connexion  with  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Dekhan ;  but  any  one  familiar  with  the  Hindu  population  of.  Southern 
India  must  see  how  remarkably  it  partakes  of  the  same  type,  modi- 
fied on  the  coast  and  in  the  open  country  by  commixture  with  other 
races,  and  traceable  more  or  less  as  far  as  the  Himalayas.  Among 
Bravidian  Brahmins  even,  in  spite  of  their  exclusive  twice-born  pre- 
tensions, we  occasionally  meet  with  examples  referable  to  the  Austra- 
loid  type  of  feature,*  showing  them  to  be  descended  from  proselytes 
admitted  by  the  earliest  Aryan  missionaries,  after  their  disseverance 
for  ages  from  their  countrymen  in  the  north.  The  order  in  which 
Professor  Huxley  enumerates  these  examples  of  what,  for  want  of 
a  better  title,  he  calls  the  Australoid  type,  might  lead  (although  he 
nowhere  says  so)  to  the  inference  that  it  had  spread  northwards  from 
Australia.  But  I  consider  the  reverse  to  be  more  probably  the  fact, 
and  would  rather  trace  its  course  southwards,  from  a  Trans-Himalayan 
source,  at  a  period  coincident  with  the  earliest  dispersion  of  mankind. 
Indeed,  I  will  even  gp  farther,  and  state  my  belief  that  the  first 
occupants  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Asia,  were  derived  from  this  stock. 

In  India,  horde  after  horde  poured  in  from  the  north  and  west, 
each  driving  their  predecessors  onward,  till  the  earliest  occupants 
were  arrested  by  the  sea,  where  now  their  names  only  survive  in 
traditions  of  demons  and  monsters  {^piidohas  and  rdkshasas^,*  who, 

1  A  definition  of  DraTidian  physiognomy  is  giyen  by  Logan,  in  an  essay  on  the 
Ethnology  of  the  Indo-Padfic  Islands,  chap.  r.  sec.  i.  Journal  Eastern  Archipelago, 
voL  vii.  p.  802.  See  also  Hodgson's  Physical  Type  of  Tamilian  Form,  Jonmal 
Asiatic  Society  Bengal,  yoL  XTiii.  p.  710. 

^  Similar  contomelions  terms  are  often  applied  by  the  strong  to  the  weak  whom 
they  have  expelled:  wilaiess  the  Scandinavian  Ogres;  the  Teutonic  Jotuns  and 
Thursen ;  the  Greek  Titans  and  Cydope,  etc. 
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despite  their  evil  reputation,  are  allowed  to  have  attained  to  some 
proficiency  in  literature  and  the  arts. 

The  progress  of  extermination  was  more  searching  and  complete 
in  the  west.  The  other  Turanian  family — Huxley's  Mongoloid  type 
— ^pressed  upon  the  earlier  (or  Eu-Turanian)  settlers  towards  the 
south-west,  and  pushed  them  onward.  But  it  was  hy  alien  races 
that  the  work  of  extiipation  (or  it  might  be  amalgamation  with  the 
new-comers)  was  completed.  Celts,  Teutons,  Slaves,  swept  over  the 
land ;  so  that,  save  lingering  remnants  in  the  Basque  provinces,  and 
"  the  ethnological  islands"  of  Iberians  in  Ireland,  in  Wales,  in  south- 
east France,  and  also  in  Sicily,^  no  living  representatives  of  the 
race  remain. 

Ample  traces,  however,  of  former  wide-spread  dominidn,  exist  in 
the  survival  of  Turanian  customs  connected  with  marriage,  inherit- 
ance, religious  belief ;  and  their  primitive  sepulchres  (four  slabs  of 
stone  covered  by  a  fifth)  stud  the  steppes  of  Asia,  from  the  seats  of 
the  Tschudi  to  the  plains  of  Hindustan,  where  the  pandu-kulis  find 
representatives  in  the  kistvaens  and  dolmens  of  Cornwall,  Brittany, 
and  in  Kits  Coty-house  in  Kent;  whilst  the  number  of  dolicho- 
cephalic skulls  exhumed  from  rifled  barrows,  perhaps,  too,  the  sub- 
merged lake-dwellings,  bear  testimony  to  the  extent  of  their  range. 

The  other  great  division  of  the  Turanian  stock,  the  Mongoloid 
type,  is  the  most  widely  diflPused  of  all  the  races  of  mankind,  occupy- 
ing an  area  lying  east  of  a  line  roughly  drawn  from  Lapland  to  Siam, 
and  including  the  whole  of  the  New  World. 

The  people  roaming  over  this  vast  area  have  many  points  in  com- 
mon with  the  preceding  type,  in  the  genius  of  their  language,  their 
wandering  habits,  and  some  of  their  customs  and  superstitions.     It  is 
by  physical  characters  and  physiognomy  that  the  typical  Mongol  is 
mainly  distinguished.     In  the  east  of  Asia  the  form  of  the  cranium 
Uy  changes  from  the  round  to  the  elongated  form,   and  so 
into  America,  where  it  is  perpetuated  among  the  Bed  Indians, 
ime  change  is  observable  among  the  Chinese,  who,  however, 
the  oblique  eye  and  other  Mongoloid  features ;    and  similar 
ons  are  found  in  the  Asiatic  islands.     From  their  original  seat 
centre  of  Asia  they  appear  to  have  spread  mostly  to  the  north 

'?^  ^^^  Dawldns's  Beport,  Britiah  AasocUtion  for  the  Adyancement  of 
Ao73,  p.  142. 
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and  east.  Again  and  again  their  swarms, — ^Hnns,  Saracens,  Tatars, — 
bursting  their  bounds,  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  whole  of  Europe; 
bat,  after  partial  success,  were  rolled  back  by  western  chivalry,  to 
caofle  fresh  displacements  in  other  directions  in  the  seats  from  whence 
they  came.  Inured  to  the  severity  of  the  seasons,  they  were  probably 
the  first  to  occupy  the  northern  parts  of  Europe ;  and  the  frequent 
intermixture  of  the  two  characteristic  forms  of  skull  in  the  same 
barrows  in  our  own  island  points  to  relations  either  as  neighbours  or 
successors. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  so  little  versed  in  the  subject  to  give  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  vast  number  of  dialects  coming  under  the 
extended  field  assigned  to  the  Section.  It  will  suffice  to  notice 
shortly  the  principal  groups  under  which  they  biay  be  classed,  so  as 
to  assist  in  the  arrangement  of  the  papers  presented  to  us,  and  to 
regulate  the  order  of  discussion. 

As  &r  as  I  can  leani,  the  most  important  of  these  communications 
are  connected  with  the  Tartar  languages,  by  which  I  mean  those  of 
northern  Asia. 

It  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that  these 
have  been  submitted  to  scientific  criticism.  Eask  1821-6,  Castren 
1830-45,  Schott  1836-49,  have  paid  much  attention  to  their  affinities; 
but  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived  do  not  always  tally. 
There  seems  to  be  no  question,  however,  that  the  dialects  spoken  in 
the  region  of  the  Ural  Mountains  form  one  well-defined  group.  They 
have  been  called  the  TJgrian  family,  among  which  may  be  specified 
the  Finnish,  the  Wogul,  the  Ostiak,  the  Magyar.  In  connexion  with 
these,  we  are  promised  a  paper  by  the  distinguished  Hungarian  Pro- 
fessor, M.  Hunfalvy,  of  Pesth. 

The  Turki  or  Tartar  tongues  form  another  extensive  group,  the 
centre  of  which,  resting  on  the  Altai  chain,  is  the  seat  of  the  typical 
Mongoloid  race.  The  conquests  of  G^ngfz  Khan  and  Timor  gave  a 
certain  coherency  to  the  hordes  between  the  frontiers  of  China  and 
the  Caspian ;  but  their  dialects  continue  distinct,  and  vary  in  fullness 
from  the  poor  and  simple  forms  of  the  Tunguse  and  Mongol,  to  the 
more  cultivated  literature  of  the  Osmanli. 

The  most  interesting  subject  of  investigation  connected  with  the 
Tartar  family  of  languages  is  that  of  the  archaic  dialects,  brought 
to  light  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  relating  to  primsdval  Turanian 
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rule,  before  the  rise  of  Semitic  power  in  Mesopotamia.  Mncli  yet 
remains  to  be  discovered  in  this  new  field,  opened  by  the  labours  of 
Messrs.  Hincks,  Norris,  Oppert,  Sayce,  and  others.  It  will  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Section  by  a  paper  received  from  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor,  whose  researches  into  the  vext  question  of  the  Etruscan  lan- 
guage must  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all ;  and  who,  in  the  communica- 
tion in  question,  proposes  to  strengthen  his  relegation  of  the  tongue 
of  the  Basenna  to  a  Turanian  source  by  illustrations  drawn  from  the 
grammar,  affinities,  mythology,  etc.,  of  the  Babylonian  dialects  of 
Sumeri  and  Ackad.  Their  philological  relations  have  likewise  been 
investigated  by  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  from  whom  two  papers  have  been 
received. 

The  Turanian  dialects  of  northern,  are  divided  from  the  more 
polished  languages  of  southern  Asia,  by  the  vast  steppes  and  lofty 
mountain  ranges  of  the  centre  of  the  continent.  The  natural  strength 
of  this  region  has  enabled  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Tibet,  Nep^, 
Bhutan,  and  other  Alpine  states,  from  the  Paropamisus  to  Cathay,  to 
preserve  their  independence,  while  its  inhospitable  and  unhealtliy 
fastnesses  have  afforded  retreats  to  a  vast  number  of  refugees  from 
intestine  revolutions,  or  from  the  ebb  and  flow  of  successive  migra- 
tions.^ Secluded  from  intercourse  with  more  civilized  neighbours, 
they  have  undergone  little  change,  and  still,  by  the  co-existence  in 
some  instances  of  a  dominant  and  a  servile  class,  exhibit  traces  of 
social  dislocations  anterior  to  their  own.  Conspicuous  by  their  alien 
customs  and  unknown  speech,  they  stand  the  living  monuments  of  a 
lost  or  almost  forgotten  race.  For  the  most  accurate  knowledge  we 
possess  of  these  outlying  communities,  we  are  iudebted  to  Mr.  Brian 
H.  Hodgson,  for  many  years  British  Minister  at  the  "Court  of  Nepdl, 
and  ChevaKer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  (an  acknowledgment  by  France 
of  merits  unrecognized  by  his  own  Government).  He  has  described, 
in  a  series  of  essays,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
(and  of  which  Trubner  has  just  announced  a  collected  edition),  some 

'  A  tonching  evidence  of  the  extremities  that  droTe  these  fogitiTes  from  death  or 
slavery  into  a  tract  deadly  to  all  but  those  inured  to  it  for  ages,  is  furmshed  by  the 
name  of  Awalias,  applied  collectively  to  the  "  broken  tribes  "  of  the  Tarai,  from 
atra/= malaria.  Centuries  must  have  elapsed  before  the  constitution  became  proof 
against  a  poison  fatal  to  all  others  from  April  to  November.— Journal  Asiatic  Society 
Bengal,  vol.  xviiL  p.  709. 
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20  or  30  tribes,  in  and  around  Nepdl,  with  careful  analyses  of  their 
dialects.  These  he  divides  into  two  classes:  the  one  with  a  more 
complicated  structure,  approaching  the  Dravidian  (or  Australoid?) 
type,  which  he  designates  pronomenalited ;  and  the  other  of  simpler 
form,  affined  to  the  Tartar  (or  Mongoloid)  class,  he  calls  unprono- 
menalited.  The  farther  he  pushed  his  inquiries,  the  more  convinced 
he  became  of  the  unity  of  all  Turanian  tongues,  including  Chinese, 
Polynesian,  Caucasian,  and  other  allophyllian  forms  of  speech.  But 
he  has  only  ax>88ed  the  threshold  of  a  storehouse  of  ethnological  dis- 
covery, promising  important  results,  in  which,  as  yet,  he  has  had  few 
followers.  The  same  serial  contains  memoirs  of  a  few  detached  tribes, 
without  adding  much  information  of  linguistic  value.  Mr.  Eobinson, 
of  the  Bengal  Education  Department,  has  given  grammars  of  the  Assam 
valley  dialects,  and  several  missionaries  have  contributed  the  results 
of  their  vernacular  studies,  as  Mr.  Phillips's  Santal  Grammar,  and 
Mr.  Fuxley's  Vocabularies ;  Mr.  Hislop's  Gond  Lists ;  Mr.  Stoddart's 
Garo  Primers ;  the  XJraon  Ghrammar  of  Mr.  Batsch,  etc. ;  and  the 
German  Missionaries,  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  Gondwana,  and  the 
Americans  in  the  Karen  country,  have  done  good  service.  The 
first  European  who  mastered  the  Kond  or  Kui  dialect  was  the  late 
Captain  J.  P.  Frye,  of  the  22nd  M.N.I.,  Assistant  to  the  Governor- 
General's  Agent  for  the  suppression  of  human  sacrifices  in  Orissa. 
He  prepared  several  elementary  works,  employing  Telugu  letters  to 
express  Kond  sounds ;  but  the  series  was  cut  short  by  his  early  death. 
An  ''  Introduction  to  the  Kond  Grammar,"  using  XJriya  characters  in 
place  of  Telugu,  was  presented  to  me  in  1853  by  Lingam  Lakshmaji, 
an  officer  of  the  Agent's  establishment, — a  very  creditable  specimen  of 
native  scholarship.  But  none  of  these  grapple  with  the  subject  as  Mr. 
Hodgson  did.  A  vast  field  still  remains  to  be  explored.  Innumerable 
tribes,  unknown  even  by  name,  are  secluded  in  the  wild  tracts  be- 
tween Tibet  and  the  frontiers  of  China  proper,  of  which  we  only 
get  occasional  glimpses.  Captain  Lewin  introduces  us  in  Chittagong 
to  the  "Sons  of  the  Hills"  (Toungtha),  and  the  "Sons  of  the 
Biver  "  (Kyoungtha),  with  some  of  whose  many  subdivisions  we 
come  in  contact  oftener  as  enemies  than  as  friends,  through  the  mis- 
conduct of  our  native  frontier  officials.  Col.  Dalton's  handsome 
volume  of  the  ethnology  of  Bengal  enumerates  upwards  of  50  tribes, 
several  of  which  had  already  been  dealt  with  more  critically  by  Mr. 
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Hodgson.  Eyen  within  our  own  territories,  the  various  hill-races, 
and  the  nomade  castes  wandering  oyer  the  plains,  present  obvious 
subjects  for  investigation,  without  exposure  to  danger  or  much  cost  of 
labour. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  to  generalize  the  information  already  collected.    But 
the  results  are  not  commensurate  with  the  seal  and  ability  of  the 
author,  as  he  himself  was  ready  to  admit.    His  materials  were  chiefly 
derived  from  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  had  largely  utilized  tbem  already, 
while  the  period  allowed  for  the  completion  of  his  task  was  far  too 
short  for  the  treatment  of  so  large  a  subject.    The  plan  embraced  a 
comparison  of  vocables  only,  and  did  not  touch  on  structure ;  and  the 
want  of  a  recognized  phonetic  scheme,  as  the  author  allows,  is  un- 
favourable to  an  exact  estimate  of  the  value  of  roots  expressed  in 
Roman  characters  by  different  writers.    Nevertheless  the  conception 
is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  with  a  wider  range  of  comparison  and 
more  accurate  appliances,  it  promises  to  yield  a  rich  and  interesting 
field  of   ethnological  research^     If,  as  seems  not  improbable,  the 
Turanian  occupation  of  Australia  took  place  at  a  time  when  that 
great  country  still  formed  an  integral  part  of  Asia,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  people,  cut  off  by  later  geological  changes,  have  been  little 
altered  by  external  influences.      A  critical  examination   of    their 
numerous  dialects,  compared  with  those  we  have  just  been  conmder- 
ing,  and  those  of  other  rude  tribes,  of  whom  we  know  not  even  the 
names,  or  if  we  do,  but  little  more,  as  the  Ainos  of  Japan,  the  Miautz' 
("Sons  of  the  Soil")  of  China,  the  Jaddahs  and  Mincopis  of  the 
Andamans,  the  savages  of  the  Nicobars,  the  Y6dars  of  Ceylon,  the 
aborigines  of  the  interior  of  Formosa  and  the  other  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  these  again  with  the  Talains  of  Pegu,  the  Karens 
of   Siam,  the  Kolarian  tribes  of  India,  and  the  robber  hordes   of 
Beluchistan,  etc.,  may  peld  data  for  tracing  more  completely  the 
origin  and  ramiflcations  of  the  Turanian  family. 

The  languages  spoken  in  the  division  of  the  Turanian  province 
to  the  south  of  the  mountainous  region  form  four  well-defined 
groups.  1.  The  so-called  monosyllabic  tongues  of  China  and  Japan 
on  the  east.  2.  The  Dravidian  languages  of  India  on  the  west.  3. 
Between  these,  the  dialects  of  Arakan,  Siam,  Burma,  etc.,  with  a 
monosyllabic  structure,  and  an  iTK^inn  phonetic  system,  to  which  the 
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name  of  the  Tlud  &mily  has  been  giyen,  from  the  piincipal  or 
Siamese  member  of  the  group.  4.  The  language  of  the  Malays, 
yeinacnlar  in  the  Golden  Chersonese,  and  the  ooasts  and  islands  of 
the  Archipelago. 

Of  these  I  will  first  notice  the  Dra^idian,  with  which  I  am  the 
best  acquainted.  It  is  represented  in  its  most  perfect  form  by  the 
Tamil  spoken  in  the  Camatic,  the  Bravida-d^sam  of  the  natives, 
whence  the  generic  name.  The  influence  of  Aryan  supremacy  has 
there  been  &lt  the  least  The  more  northerly  dialects  of  Telugu 
and  Ganareee,  as  also  Malayalim,  have  adopted  the  phonetic  system  of 
Sanskrit  Tamil  alone  retains  its  normal  rugged  alphabet.  It  wants 
altogether  the  aspirated  letters,  and  has  some  two  or  three  sounds  and 
characters  peculiar  to  itself.  It  has  been  oultiyated  and  refined  by 
natiTe  poets  and  grammarians,  and  under  the  princes  of  the  Pdndyan 
dynasty  the  College  of  Madura  was  celebrated  for  its  learning  and  for 
the  refinement  and  polish  it  imparted  to  Tamil  literature.  Not  less 
important  has  been  the  infiu^ce  of  western  scholarship.  The  Jesuit 
missionaries,  in  particular,  have  left  their  impress  on  the  language. 
Boberto  de  Kobili,  an  Italian  Pathet  (1607),  composed  many  worics 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  ^  the  most  celebrated  of 
which,  the  Inisfdna-upatUiomy  is  written  in  Shen  or  High  Tamil.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  the  so-called  fifth  Yeda,  foretelling  the  advent 
of  a  superior  race  of  Brahmans  from  the  west,  which  passed  current 
till  its  spurious  character  was  exposed  by  the  late  Mr.  EUis.  But 
Father  Constantine  Jos.  Beschi,  who  arrived  in  1700,  has  established 
the  highest  reputation.  His  grammars  still  form  the  best  introduction 
to  the  language,  and  his  Sadar-ajforddi,  a  dictionary  of  the  Shen  or 
Bigh  Tamil,  is  the  standard  lexicon  of  that  dialect  to  this  day. 
Among  his  voluminous  writings  a  metrical  history  of  our  Saviour — 
the  Temhdfxmif  composed  about  1726 — ^is  considered  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  clasaicAl  works  in  the  language.  The  original  autograph 
MS.  of  the  poem  was  purchased  by  the  late  F.  A.  Ellis  from  the 
son  of  Beschi's  disciple  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  was 
lost  for  a  time  after  that  able  student's  premature  and  unexpected 
death  in  1818.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  recover  it,  and  it  is 
now  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  India  Office,  from  whence  it 
has  been  sent  for  exhiHtion  to  the  Section  this  evening. 

1  He  died  at  St.  Thom^,  16th  January,  1656.— Asiatic  BMeorchei,  toL  ziy.  p.  68. 
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The  language  continiied  to  be  cultivated  by  the  missionaries  of  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  and  in  1728  the  Scriptures,  translated 
by  Ziegenbalg,  were  printed  in  Tamil  type  at  Tranquebar.  A  copy 
of  this  edition,  now  of  extreme  rarity,  is  also  before  us.  The  names 
of  Rottler,  Bhenius,  and  other  Danish  scholars  in  the  same  mission, 
are  conspicuous  for  useful  works.  Still  later,  Dr.  Caldwell,  by  his 
Comparative  Qrammar  of  Dravtdian  Languagei,  of  which  a  second  and 
improved  edition  is  about  to  appear,  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on 
this  class  of  tongues ;  and  more  recently  Dr.  G.  Pope  has  appended 
a  grammar  of  the  Toda  dialect  to  Col.  Marshall's  account  of  Ihat 
tribe  [1873],  in  which  he  traces  analogies  between  the  Tamilian 
and  Celtic  tongues.  Mr.  Bumell,  of  the  Civil  Service,  besides 
making  catalogues  of  the  Sanscrit  libraries  of  Tanjore  and  other 
places,  has  also  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  vemacnlar  litera- 
ture. Nor  must  I  omit  to  mention  the  Gtennan  scholars  connected 
with  the  Basle  mission.  Dr.  Moegling  has  edited  lithographed 
editions  of  the  most  remarkable  Canarese  classics  under  the  title  of 
BihUotheca  Camatiea,  and  his  fellow-labourer.  Dr.  Gundert,  has  pro- 
duced a  Malayalim  Dictionary,  published  in  1872,  admirable  for  its 
fullness  and  arrangement — a  model  of  lexicography.  Mr.  Brigel  has 
contributed  a  grammar  of  Tulu;  and  Mr.  Metz,  who  has  long  laboured 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nilagiri  mountains,  has  collected  ample 
vocabularies  of  the  aboriginal  castes  found  there. 

I  may  add  that  within  the  last  few  months  Mr.  H.  W.  Bellew, 
C.S.I.,  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Service,  has  published  a  grammar  and 
vocabulary  of  the  Brahoe  language,  in  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Tigris  (1873).  No  papers  have  been  sent  to  this 
division  of  the  Section ;  but  Baron  Textor  de  Bavisi,  lately  Governor 
of  the  French  Settlement  of  Karical  in  the  Camatic,  will  address  the 
Section  in  commendation  of  the  study  of  Tamil  literature,  and  the 
importance  of  its  more  critical  cultivation  in  this  country. 

The  languages  of  China  and  Japan,  especially  the  latter,  were 
largely  discussed  at  the  first  Congress.  In  this  department  the 
French  Sinologists,  from  the  time  of  Abel  Bemusat  and  Stanislas 
Julien,  have  held  a  foremost  place.  Nor  have  our  own  coitntrymen 
been  behindhand.  We  can  boast  of  worthy  successors  to  the  veteran 
Morrison,  two  of  whom,  Mr.  Beal,  translator  of  the  travels  of  the 
earUest  Chinese  pilgrims,  and  Mr.  Edkins,  who  has  done  much  to 
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elucidate  the  local  dialects,  have  submitted  interesting  'papers,  which 
will  now  be  read ;  after  which  M.  de  Eosny,  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent of  the  last  Congress,  desires  to  offer  some  obserrations. 

In  connexion  with  this  branch  I  may  call  attention  to  the  diction- 
ary of  the  Chinese  dialect  of  Amoy,  by  the  Bey.  Carstairs  Douglas 
[1873],  which  possesses  this  remarkable  quaHty,  that  the  Chinese 
signs  are  represented  by  Eoman  characters,  an  ingenious  experiment, 
carrying  out  in  some  degree  the  suggestions  thrown  out  in  the 
President's  Address  for  the  adoption  of  an  alphabet  suited  to  all 
languages.  I  may  also  notice  the  Bev.  Dr.  Legge's  translation  of  the 
Chinese  classics,  comprising  seven  works,  and  filling  eight  volumes, 
five  of  which  have  appeared,  as  of  the  greatest  value  to  every  one 
engaged  with  the  literature  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Dr.  Legge  is 
still  continuing  his  valuable  labours. 

Of  the  T'hai  languages  I  can  say  little,  and  of  the  Malayan  stiU 
less.  Leyden's  essay  on  the  Indo-Chinese  languages,  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  Eesearches,  gives  an  excellent  compendium  of 
their  affinities,  as  applicable  now  as  at  the  time  it  was  written.  The 
Journal  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  commenced  in  1847,  will  be 
found  a  storehouse  of  information,  to  which  I  can  confidently  refer 
any  one  desirous  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  them.  The 
work  was  edited  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Logan,  he  himself  being  a  principal 
contributor,  particularly  in  the  departments  of  philology  and  ethno- 
logy, in  which  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  topographical  limits 
indicated  by  the  title  of  the  serial^  but  extended  his  investigations  to 
the  languages  of  India  as  well.  After  carrying  the  Journal  through 
eleven  volumes,  it  closed  abruptly  with  the  issue  of  the  first  part  of 
the  twelfth,  in  1859.  In  the  fifth  volume  will  be  found  a  notice  of 
the  T'hai  Grammar  of  Bishop  Pallegoix,  Vicar  Apostolic  in  Siam 
(1850). 

I  will  now  call  on  Professor  Hunfalvy  to  read  his  paper. 
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ON  THE  STUDY  OF 


THE    TURANIAN    LANGUAGES. 


By  Pkopessor  HTJNFALVY. 


The  notion  of  the  Turanian  languages  generally  accepted  by  the 
linguistic  literature  of  this  country  is  as  ill-defined  as  its  insults  are 
in  the  whole  of  a  negatiye  character.  But,  I  belieye,  a  description 
of  any  of  those  languages,  showing  clearly  the  relations  existing 
between  that  and  other  ones  belonging  to  the  same  group,  may  con- 
duce to  some  positiye  results,  which  will  be  of  great  value  in  tiie 
classification  of  languages.  For  both  these  purposes  I  choose  Hun- 
garian, examining  firstly  the  fundamental  stock  of  words  in  its 
vocabulary,  and  then  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  words.  The 
other  languages  with  which  the  Hungarian  words  will  be  compared 
are  the  Vogul,  the  Ostiak,  and  the  Finnish. 

The  fundamental  portion  of  the  vocabulary  of  every  language 
consists  of  words  which  denominate  the  parts  of  the  human  body, 
the  principal  events  of  physical  and  moral  life,  the  facts  and  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  the  first  elements  of  social  life,  economy,  industry, 
religious  belief,  and  science,  the  numerals,  the  pronouns  and  (pre-  or) 
post-positions.  The  last  two  categories  of  words  lead  us  to  the 
grammar,  about  which  any  considerable  mistake  is  almost  impossible. 
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HiTKAir  Body. 

English. 

HvirOABIAN.            YOOITL. 

Obtiak. 

FnnnsH. 

1  head 

fej,  f5T,  £(J 

pong 

— 

pa& 

2  cruumn 

m 

— 

og 

aju 

3ey 

Bzem 

aem 

aem 

ailmi 

4  tear 

konj 

(sem-Tit) 

— 

kyynS 

5efir 

fiil 

1*1 

pal 

— 

6  moitUi 

nfrj 

BOp 

(ong) 

Ban 

7  tooth 

fog 

ponk 

penk 

pii 

8  tongae 

nyelT 

n'elm 

n'alim 

OdeU) 

9  throat 

tor-ok 

tor 

tor 

tnrkkn 

10  gum,  jaw 

iny 

egn 

angen 

— 

11  Rkin 

haj 

Ban 

aah 

— 

12  hair 

Ian 

pnn 

pnn 

— 

13  hand 

k6s 

kat 

— 

k&te(k&Bi) 

14  arm,  elhow, 

boBom 

51 

tia 

tol 

ayU 

16  finger 

6j,6jj 

tol'c 

hij 

(aormi) 

16  zing-finger 

neretlen  iij  j 

nimtaltol'c 

nemlalnj 

nimhon  (sonni) 

17  apan 

arasz 

— 

BOrOB 

— 

IS  elbow 

konjok 

— 

kayan 

kynari 

19  breast 

mellj 

majl 

mejl 

— 

20Uver 

m&j 

majt 

mngol 

makBa 

21  mark 

Teld 

yalem 

Tolim 

ytime 

22  blood 

T6r 

Ter 

vir   • 

yeri 

23  heart 

8ZU,  azik 

Bim 

aam 

Bjromi,  Bjdi&me 

We  may  be  sure  that  these  twenty-three  words  do  not  exhaust  all 
the  terms  for  the  parts  of  the  human  body.  Every  language  has 
some  words  peculiar  to  it,  every  one  has  certainly  lost  some  words  of 
l^e  common  stock.  For  instance,  in  the  old  Hungarian  translation 
of  the  Bible  (about  1466)  we  find  the  word  tu^y  '  cheek,'  which 
corresponds  to  the  Finnish  tykd  *  apud,'  *  penes.'  In  Modem 
Hungarian  this  word  tu^y  is  quite  obsolete. 

Besides  the  resemblance  of  the  words  themselves,  we  must  also 
observe  the  mutations  of  sounds;  such  mutations,  following  definite 
rules,  are  always  the  surest  proofs  of  the  genealogical  relationship  of 
languages. 

The  initial  consonant  of  the  words  numbered  1,  6,  7,  12  is  in 
Hungarian  /,  in  the  other  languages  p,  We  may  ezpect^^  then,  that 
this  will  generally  be  the  case.* 

»  I.  P=P. 
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At  the  end  of  the  words  numbered  8,  16,  the  Hnngarian  has  v, 
the  others  m.  The  Hungarian  nh  'name/  becomes  in  the  others 
nem,  nim ;  hence  Hnngarian  nw-etlm  is  there  iMm-tai.  (The  '  ring- 
finger'  is  called  in  these  languages  'the  finger  without  a  name.' 
Ve  shall  find  opportunity  to  recur  to  this  fact.)  *  In  such  words 
the  Hungarian  v  or  y  is  sometimes  absorbed  bj  a  long  vowel ;  hence 
21  y  veW  for  vel&j  in  Yogul  and  Ostiak,  is  vaUm,  velim;  and  23,  mM 
for  m6  is  in  the  others  sim^  sam^  sydmi,  or  iyddme.  In  correspond- 
ing words  we  find  also  p  for  v,  j;  for  instance  6,  the  Yogul  sop 
'  mouth,'  becomes  in  Finnish  suu,  as  if  it  were  im  or  $u;\  in  Hunga- 
rian Mki;. 

B. 

Physical  and  Moral  Life. 

In  citing  yerbs  I  cite  the  roots,  not  the  infinitiye.  When  a  syllable 
or  letter  does  not  belong  to  the  root,  attention  is  called  to  the  £Bust. 


Ekoubh.       Hxtnoabiav. 


VoouL. 


Obtiax. 


FlIfNISH. 


24  soul 

Ul-ek 

m 

m 

— 

25  mind 

to 

ii8,e8 

ns' 

aieU 

26  to  Ut6 

€i 

ol 

TOl 

d-a 

27  to  be,  eziiit 

Tal 

ol 

ul 

ol-e 

28  to  die 

hal 

kal,xal 

hal 

knol-e 

29  to  hear 

hall 

kul,iul 

knl,hnl 

kuol-e 

80  toUe 

h&l 

knl' 

hal 

— 

81  to  go 

men 

min 

man 

men 

82  to  stand 

till 

rni 

lol 

— 

83  to  sit 

til 

nnl 

nnl 

— 

84  toBwim 

XL-Oi 

«j 

— 

nj 

85  to  regard 

n6-z 

ni 

nah- 

86  to  see 

l&t 

nont 

rant 

Taat(EBthooian) 

87  to  do 

tester 

— 

— 

teh 

88  to  eat 

e',eT 

te 

U 

lyo 

89  to  drink 

r,iT 

•J 

jft 

jno 

40  to  bear 

tI',  fir 

▼i 

Yi 

Tie 

41  to  take 

to',  Ter 

▼i 

Ti 

ot 

42  tobecome,tobele',leT 

jejm-t 

Ji 

He 

43  to  belieye 

hi',  hiT 

au-t,  ag-t 

ey-il 

— 

44  tocaU 

hiy 

van 

TOg 

~~. 

45  to  be  borne 

szul-et 

tel 

ti,ti-il 

synt 

46  to  swallow 

nyel 

nfil 

nel 

niel 

*  11.  Final  r  or  y=:m,  sometimes  szp. 
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47toliek 

nyal 

_ 

n'ol-id 

naol 

48  to  flow 

fd 

pill 

pu 

puh 

49  tofreeie 

f&s 

por 

pot 

50  to  fear 

f^ 

pel 

pa 

pelj 

61  Toice 

n6 

raj 

aj 

62  to  speak 

n6\ 

rajt 

sijal 

53  toread,ooimi 

olT-as 

Ian 

limg- 

Ink 

54  to  stand  up 

kel 

kral 

kU 

k»y 

55  to  km 

ol 

<a 

Td 

56  to  find 

lei 

—. 

-. 

loy 

67  to  shirt 

lo 

fi 

jOQ-t 

Ino 

58  to  bite 

mar 

pur 

pur 

pur 

59  toyanish 

Teu 

1108 

nS 

60  to  make  Tamah 

L  yeu-t 

nos-t 

iil-t 

61  to  laugh 

mer-et,  ner-ei 

maa-htt 

noh 

62  ileep,  dream 

61om 

nlem 

olim,  nliiq 

63  to  sleep 

ahi,aly 

»j  W        . 

— 

64  to  dream 

&lmod 

ajlinat 

«. 

65  toaacend 

hfig 

^ftng 

kang 

66  togiye 

ad 

— 

— 

ant 

The  iford  numbered  24  Ul-eif  Ul,  '  bohI/  offers  us  an  opportnnitj 
for  observing  tbe  difference  between  formative  syllables  and  mffixeB. 
The  formatiyes  joined  to  the  roots  form  different  categories  of  words, 
and  can  be  added  on  one  after  another.  For  instance,  the  root  Ul, 
with  the  f  ormatiye  hy  becomes  UUhy  to  which  other  f  ormatives  [such  as 
f,  i^  eilm,  Uf  aig]  can  be  joined,  as  lelk-i  *  belonging  to  the  sonl ' ; 
UOt-et  '  haying  a  sonl,'  Mk-eilm  *  being  without  soul,'  lelk-il  which 
is  always  preceded  by  some  adjectiye,  as  kis  MM  'low-minded,' 
nagy  lelkU  '  great-minded,'  Ulh-es-Big  and  UUtU-sSg,  abstract  substan- 
tives, meaning  *  soulhood,'  if  such  a  term  were  allowable.  The 
suffixes  do  not  form  new  words;  they  are  only  exponents  of  the 
different  relations  in  which  the  words  stand  to  one  another.  For 
this  reason  they  cannot  be  added  on  one  after  the  other.  The  suffixes 
constitate  the  **  cases "  of  the  nouns  and  the  terminations  of  the 
verbs.  In  the  words  hitherto  cited,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
cited,  formatives  may  sometimes  be  found,  but  never  suffixes. 

Having  made  the  foregoing  observations,  we  now  cite  as  examples 
the  words  numbered  9,  18,  24,  where  the  Hungarian  words  appear 
with  the  formative  k ;  other  examples  will  follow. 

Continuing  our  observations  upon  the  mutations  of  sounds,  we 
find  that  in  28,  20,  30,  65,  the  initial  of  the  Hungarian  words  is  h, 
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answering  to  Ar  of  the  coiresponding  words.  But  13,  18,  show  that 
sometimes  k  is  retained  in  the  Hungarian  words  themselves. 

The  Hungarian  and  Finnish  languages  make  a  distinction  between 
the  Towels  a,  o,  u,  called  hard  or  hw-iormding^  and  d,  d,  %  called 
9ofi  or  hi^h^ounding,  and  «,  %,  called  middU-^ounding.  The  harmonic 
sequence  of  Towels  depends  on  this  distinction,  according  to  which  a 
low-sounding  root,  %.e,  one  containing  hard  Towels,  requires  ^nmatlTes 
and  suffixes  with  hard  Towels,  and  viee  versa ;  a  high-sounding  root, 
i.e.  one  containing  soft  Towels,  requires  formatiTes  and  suffixes  with 
soft  Towels.  The  root  containing  middle-sounding  Towels  is  capable 
of  receiTing  formatiTes  and  suffixes  belonging  to  either  class  of 
Towels.  Now,  roots  consisting  of  hard  Towels  change  the  initial  k 
into  h  in  Hungarian ;  ^  but  roots  consi sting  of  soft  Towels  retain  the 
initial  k.  Hence  the  Finnish  kuol,  kuul,  become  in  Hungarian  hal^ 
hdU ;  the  Finnish  kdy^  kdt,  are  in  Hungarian  kdl^  ki%  (hand). 

But  there  are  many  cases  also  *in  Hungarian  in  which  an  initial  h 
corresponds  to  «,  or  some  other  consonant ;  for  instance,  h4t  '  scTon,' 
is  in  Finnish  m^,  in  Yogul  eat,  in  Ostiak  labit,  as  we  shall  see  when 
speaking  about  the  numerals. 

14,  15,  17,  32,  38,  show  a  Tery  curious  change  of  sounds.*  The 
Hungarian  words,  it  will  be  seen,  begin  with  a  Towel,  but  the  corre- 
sponding words  haTo  before  that  Towel  l^  $,  h,  t.  We  shall  soon  haTe 
more  examples  of  this  peculiarity. 

48,  49,  50  follow  the  rule  I. 

In  1,  7,  33,  36,  45,  53,  65,  66,  the  nasal  n,  in  Yogul,  Ostiak,  and 
Finnish  words,  is  inserted  before  g,  /,  t,*  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
nasal  m  also  before  ^,  h.  This  nasal  is  not  found  in  the  Hungarian 
words ;  but  instances  of  its  use  in  Hui^garian  might  also  be  adduced, 
as  the  Hungarian  ifiMiiAia,  'labour,'  'fatigue,'  compared  with  Ostiak 

Sometimes  an  initial  m  is  changed  into  n,  and  /  into  v,  eTen  in  the 
same  language;  for  instance,  the  old  Hungarian  m&vet  'to  laugh,' 
vip  '  to  stride,'  are  now  nsvet  and  l^p.*^  The  final  m  changes  gener- 
ally into  n  in  Finnish,  as  agdUn  'heart,'  for  tgddm,  from  tyddme. 

~    ^  III.  Initial  h*=kvn.  liard-soimding  words. 

'  lY.  Initial  Towel  is  preceded  by  /  or  t  or  A  or  t. 
•  »  V.  Nasal  inserted. 
«  YI.  Initial  m=ft. 
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Facts  akd  Phenomena  of  Katues. 


EkOLISH.  HuirOABIAN. 


67  name 

68  earth 

69  skj 

70  water 

71  fire 

72  stone 

73  mountam 

74  cloud 

75  wind 

76  fume 

77  star 

78  winter 

79  aatumn 

80  spring 

81  ice 

82  coldness 

83  rime 

84  tobofl 

85  lake 

86  lake  (small) 

87  riTBT 

88  ware 

89  son 

90  morrow 

91  erening 

92  night 

93  moon 

94  gold 

95  sOyer 

96  tin 

97  lead 

98  copper 
90  tree 

100  grass 

101  hone 
103  dog 

103  sable 

104  marten 

105  sheep 

106  grease,  hotter 

107  moose 

108  goose 
109 
110 


n^T 

ma,  mo* 

em,  in* 

▼iz 

tiiz 

kii,k0T 

hegy 

felhd,  felleg 

sz61 

fus-t 

hngy** 

ua 

(isz 

taT-ass 

fagy 

lom 

ffiy  (f tfl) 

taT,t6 

l&p 

j6»** 

hab 

nap 

hol-yal 

est 

6j 

h6,  hold 

arany 

esiist 

6n 

61om 

VHB**** 

fa 

fuT,fil 

16,  loy 

eh 

nynsst 

nyest 

jnh 

yaj 


ItSd 

hattyu 

dan 


VOGUL. 

mil 

elm,  ilm* 

yit 

taut,  tat 

kay 

ah,  ah 

(tul) 

(ynat) 

pos-im 

kus 

tal 

takos 

toja,  tooja 
Jang 

por 

pol' 
tor 

komp 
naj 

hol-ejt 
i^ 

j«i 

(jongop) 
sam'i 

ezis  (sirj&n) 
ftln 

pom 
In 

amp 
n'ohs 

o5,  OS 

yoj 

tanger 

Innt 

kateng 

tari 


OSTIAK. 

nem 
mil 

O'ink) 

tuget,tilt 

keyi 

aa-t 

paling 

(rat) 

pns-ing 

kos,hns 

tel 

sngns,  sCLs 

toyi 

Jong 

pot-im 

lon'-z 

pam 

ta 

jog-an 

hump 

naj 

hol-ejt 

jet-n 

at 

(tilis) 

some 

nln 

lolpi 

yog 

pom 
loyi 
amp 
n'ogos 

oS 

yoj 

tenger 

Innt 

hading 

tor 


FlKNISH. 
pimi 

maa 
ilma 

yese  (yeal) 
tali 
kiye 

pilyi 
taoli 


talri 

sykys,     syksy, 

syys 
sayi 
jaa 

lomi  (snee) 

p.1 


lamp! 
jok-i 


eht-oo 

yd 

kau 


yaski 
pna 


hepo,  hoo 


naata 
nuhi 
yoi 
hiiri 
lintu  (bird) 
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English. 

HUNOABIAN 

Vooui^ 

OSTIAK. 

FlKNISH. 

111  crow 

112  swaUow 

Tarjn 
fecske 

— 

Toringa 

Tarekse 
paaski 

113  nest 

f^sx^k 

piti 

— 

pesa 

114  egg 

115  loose 

mony 

teta 

mongi 
takom 

man 
teydim 

mnna 
iai 

116  maggot 

117  game,  Tenison 

118  fish 

nytt 
Tad 
hal 

fling 

kul 

ning 

TOJ 

hul 

kala 

119  salt 

86,  say 

8ah,eah 

— 

— 

It  maj  be  opportune  to  remember  here  that  Hungarian  has  not 
come  to  its  present  state  without  losing  several  words  and  forms. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  tilgy  '  cheek,'  68,  69,  81,  are  instances 
of  lost  words.  '  Earth,'  in  68,  is  called  now  ybW,  in  Finnish  p^Uo, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  German /iZi  'field,'  because,  firstly, 
with  the  Hungarians  metd  is  '  field ' ;  and  secondly,  because  in  Scan- 
dinavian j^0^,  from  which  the  Finnish  ^^  could  be  derived,  signifies 
'  mountain.'  The  Hungarian  fild  and  Finnish  pelio  seem,  therefore, 
independent  of  either  yS^M  or  Jffeld.  '  Earth '  is  called  in  Finnish  maa^ 
in  Vogul  and  Ostiak  mtl,  mo.  The  Hungarian  language  has  preserved 
this  word  only  in  tbe  proper  name  ma-gyar^  the  ancient  form  of  which 
was  ma-ger,  fno-ger,  a  compound  from  ma,  mo,  '  earth,'  and  ger  or  gy0r 

*  man.'  This  gy&r  is  the  root  of  the  diminutive  gyer-ek  (an  expres- 
sion in  daily  use)  '  a  boy '  or  '  little  man.'  It  must  have  existed  also 
in  the  shape  of  gyermy  for  we  have  also  the  diminutive  gy&mt-^ 

*  little  man.'  Both  find  their  corresponding  words  in  the  Yogul  kdr, 
kdre/n,  *  man,'  the  diminutive  of  which  is  likewise  kdr-k  or  kdr-huj 
jbtfr-^tfs  Hungarian  gyer-ek  *  Httle  man.'  The  original  gyer,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  harmonic  sequence  of  vowels,  is  changed 
now  into  gyar  in  ma-gyar ;  but  some  centuries  ago  it  was  still  nuhg$r 
or  mo-ger,  that  is,  '  man  of  the  earth,  man  of  the  land.'  The  word 
fbldi  signifies  now  the  same,  like  the  Esthonian  md-nUB  '  land-man, 

man  of  the  land.' 

69,  em,  in,  is  very  rarely  found  by  itself,  but  it  occurs  in  com- 
pounds em-her  and  in-aSg.  The  Finnish  tlma  denotes  '  sky ' ;  this 
in  Vogul  is  tlm,  ehn\  in  Sirjan  »»,  $n,  with  the  signification  '  God.' 
The  Yogul  mythos  of  creation  calls  man  elm-leak  or  tlm-kale  '  mortal 
of  the  sky,  of  heaven.'  The  Hungarian  em-her  comes  from  em-gyer, 
signifying  the  same ;  here  gyer  does  not  change  its  vowel,  f or  mii  is  a 
soft-sounding  word. 
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The  Piimish  %lma  denotes  not  only  '  sky/  but  also  '  emptiness/  in 
consequence  of  the  sky  or  air  looking  empty ;  when  employed  as  a 
preposition^  it  corresponds  to  the  English  '  less.'  Hungarian  retains 
this  signification  also,  for  in-sSff  denotes  *  denudation/  *  poverty.' 

The  Hungarian  hugy,  77,  survives  still  in  the  modem  Hungarian 
Bible,  in  the  signification  of  '  star,'  but  neither  in  the  common  speech 
nor  in  the  modem  literature  does  this  word  occur. 

87, yd  'river,'  is  also  obsolete  as  a  word  standing  by  itself,  but  we 
find  it  included  in  several  proper  names  of  rivers ;  for  instance  Sa-j'd 
(for  8aj'j6)  *  salt  river,'  like  the  German  '  Salzach';  M6-j'6  (following 
the  vocal  harmony,  Mi-jH)  'warm  river,'  Tdp-jd,  St-jd^  Bereh-jd  (now 
BereUyd)  river  of  TCp,  Si,  Berek. 

98,  voij  is  properly  not  copper,  but  iron.  The  words  which  are 
compared  with  it  show  that  they  all  might  have  signified  originally 
hrau. 

Returning  now  to  the  mutations  of  sounds,  we  find  that  the  final 
consonant  in  the  Hungarian  ris,  tiU,  fin-^h  (70,  71,'  113),  compared 
with  vii^  vety  taut  or  tuij  pitf  has  changed  into  s  or  n,^  This  was  also 
the  case  with  13.  Additional  examples  will  be  seen  hereafter;  for 
instance  Auis,  '  hundred,'  in  Yogul,  etc.,  is  »ai.  The  change  of  t  into 
s,  «,  occurs  also  in  the  middle  of  words ;  for  instance,  eur  '  thousand,' 
in  Yogul  iater. 

The  curious  mutation  of  sound  mentioned  above  (Rule  lY.),  re- 
appears here  in  79,  97,  107,  where  the  Hungarian  words  begin  with 
a  vowel,  whilst  the  corresponding  words  have  a  consonant  preceding 
the  initial  vowel.  Two  instances  may  explain  this.  The  Ostiak 
sugus  or  iiU  (79),  the  Finnish  syksy  (sykya)  or  #yy»,  is  in  Yogulian 
tdkus,  but  in  Hungarian  Sn,  i.e.  *  autumn.'  The  succession  is  there- 
fore Uikw,  ^y^^t  9uguBf  Hsy  syys,  Sn,  In  107  the  succession  is  as 
follows :  Yogul  tanker,  Ostiak  Un^er,  Finnish  Mire,  Hungarian  eySr, 
i.e.  '  mouse.'  The  Finnish  Mire  shows,  too,  not  only  the  change  of 
the  initial,  but  also  how  the  guttural  disappears  between  two  vowels 
(as  in  the  French  eau  from  aqua).  Siire  for  higir^  hijir  (Morduin 
Uj$r\  the  g  of  which  had  lost  the  nasal  (Rule  Y.),  like  the  Hungarian 
$gtr.  The  same  disappearance  may  be  observed  in  71  in  the  Ostiak 
iuget,  Yogul  taut,  Hungarian  tiU,    The  dental  and  labial,  likewise, 

^  YII.  i  changes  into  s, «. 
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sometimes  disappear  between  two  vowels  as  (in  French  phe,  mh^s, 
frkre,  from  pa/Ur,  mat&Tf  fraUr\  see  115,  where  ieodim,  iakom^  M%  and 
tdi,  'lonse,'  correspond.  Compare  also  the  Ostiak  lalilt^9eU^nUj  Mi, 
i.e.  'seven.'*  This  vanishing  or  disappearance  becomes  possible,  by 
the  consonant  being  previously  changed  into  a  vowel. 

At  the  end  of  the  words  i  changes  not  only  into  s,  t,  but  also  into 
/,  and  both  are  sometimes  dropped  in  Hungarian.*  20,  '  liver/  is  in 
Ostiak  fmgoly  Finnish  maU-a  {ma^-i  or  -/),  Vogul  tnaft  (for  magt\ 
where  the  guttural  changes  into  a  vowel,  and  Hungarian  mdj.  The 
same  will  be  seen  in  140,  where  the  Ostiak  jugol  *  bow,'  the  Vogul 
jaui  OTjoft,  and  the  Hungarian  ij\  ^  or  k  correspond. 


D. 


The  Fakilt  akd  the  Fibst  Elements  of  Social  Life. 


English.       Hunoabiait. 


VOOUL. 


Ostiak. 


Finnish. 


120  father          (    f*^* 

G^) 

azi 

— 

O'ig) 

ii 

i8& 

121  mother         (    "^^^ 
(    em 

angae 

anki 

— 

— 

imi 

ema 

122  masculiifl           him 

knm 

hoj,  ho 

— 

123  female,  wile      n5 

ne 

ne 

naj 

124  man                  em(-ber)« 

ehn(-kab) 

(hanne-ho) 

imeno  (P) 

125  son                   fi 

pi 

POg 

pojk-a 

126  daughter           li-ny,  lyeft-ny 

aj,  jea 

eyi 

— 

127  father-in-law     ip 

np 

np 

appi 

128  mother-in-law  nap 

— 

— 

anoppi 

129  son-in-law         t0,  rej 

Tap-i 

Teng 

Tayy 

130  daughter-in-law  menj 

maif 

men' 

mini^ 

131  half,  partner     f61 

pal 

pal 

pnoli 

132  honse-wife  (as 

partner)        feleB% 



— 

pnoliso 

133  honae                haz« 

krol 

kot 

koti 

134  master,  lord       <kr 

— 

nort 

nro8,  nroh 

136  serrant,  ilaTe    6r** 

— 

ort 

oija 

136  Tillage               fain 

panl 

pngol 

137  town                 T&r-oi*** 

n08,U8 

nl 



138  garden              kert 

kart 

hart 

kartano**** 

139  door                  aj-t-6 

ani 

©▼i 

OTi 

140  bow                  ij,  iT 

jant,jajt 

jugol 

jont-d 

141  arrow                nyll 

n'al,  n'al 

n'ol 

nuoli 

*  Vin.  Guttural,  dental,  labial,  disappear  between  two  Toweb. 
'  IX.  Final  i  ohangee  also  into  /,  or  is  dropped  off. 
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ExOLiaH.  HUNOABIAK.  YOOUL.  OSTIAK.  FzNNISH. 


142  handle,  shaft 

nya 

nal 

nal 

143  to  shoot 

16 

U,ln 

jout 

144  to  cat 

T&g 

▼nong 

ynong 

145  kxdfe 

k68 

kesej 

keH 

146  to  fish 

-. 

kul'-t 

hoi 

147  net 

hia6 

knll? 

holip 

148  net 

T68Z(-h&l<$) 

nos-em 

To2-im 

149  net 

(hal&sz6-)pon 

pon 

(holti-)pon 

150  to  spin 

fon 

(pnlnsnettlfi)   pnn 

151  to  wears 

sz6 

san 

SOTi 

152  to  knit 

k5t 

. 

r-           kuto 

153  to   put   on 

(clothes) 

5lt 

(nl) 

(nl) 

154  clothe,  garment  olto 

olem 

155  dreee 

mes 

mis 

— 

156  girdle 

6t 

-« 

T7» 

157  law 

szer 

ser 

ax 

The  nouns  denoting  fSeuoiily  relationships  are  surely  of  as  great 
interest  as  those  which  concern  social  life.  But  before  we  enter  into 
full  consideration  of  them,  we  must  premise  some  remarks  upon  the 
following  words. 

No.  124,  ember,  and  its  Yogul  c(Nrrespondent  elm-haU,  have  already 
been  explained ;  but  it  is  yery  curious  that  the  origin  of  the  Finnish 
imeno  (im-eno)  or  iJmie  is  unknown.  Perhaps  there  may  be  found 
some  relation  between  the  Hungarian  and  Vogul  em-^her),  ehn-ikdU), 
and  the  Finnish  im-ieno),  ihrn-iia). 

The  Hungarian  hai  (133)  has  now  become  hd%,  with  a  long  a,  and 
this  looks  like  the  German  'hause.'  But  the  resemblance  is  quite 
fortuitous,  for  the  Hungarian  word  is  originally  Aos,  which  is  proved 
by  hasM  '  to  one's  home,  home,'  and  hatul  '  from  home ' ;  still  more 
is  it  proved  by  the  corresponding  Yogul,  Ostiak,  and  Finnish  words. 

The  word  'garden*  (188)  seems  likewise  foreign;  but  the  Vogul 
and  Ostiak  hart  signifies  '  court.'  Or  should  we  cpmpare  this  hart 
with  the  English-Norman  '  court '  ? 

Or  'servant,  slave,'  is  now  antiquated,  being  replaced  by  the 
Slavonian  nolga  (sluha),  but  we  find  it  in  a  memorable  decree  of  S. 
Ladislaus.^    By  this  example  we  may  see  how  words  sometimes  fall 

>  8.  Ladislai  Decretomm,  lib.  iii.  capnt  2 : — *'  Pnedpimns  etiam  nt  idem  Begis 
mmdns  palam  ladat  omnibus,  tam  nobiHbus  quam  ignobilibns,  imprimis  Episcopis, 
Abbatibns,  oomitibos,  postea  rero  minoribus :  qnod  a  tempore  regis  AndresB  et  dnois 
Belte  et  a  deacriptione  jndids  Sarehat  nomine,  apod  qnemounqne  aliqni  dTinm  Tel 
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out  of  use  when  supplanted  by  other  words,  although  the  words  by 
which  they  are  supplanted  happen  to  be  foreign  ones. 

'  Son-in-law '  in  Hungarian  is  f^,  a  contraction  for  v^,  vev,  wvd, 
i.e.  one  who  purchases  or  takes,  for  in  old  times  to  take  a  wife  was 
to  buy  a  wife.  The  Finnish  vdvy  looks  quite  identical.  The  Ostiak 
veng  differs  somewhat  in  form,  but  we  found  that  the  Hungarian  v 
sometimes  corresponds  to  ii^;  for  instance,  1,  where  the  Hungarian  Z^', 
fbv, ' head,'  corresponds  to  the  Yogul pan/.  So  also  here  the  Hungarian 
vef,  vdVy  corresponds  to  the  Ostiak  veng.  In  general  the  sounds  ng,  ny, 
change  into  m;^  for  instance,  the  Hungarian  torom  (Oerman  '  thurm') 
becomes  ionmyy  just  as  the  Ostiak  ^ah  becomes  mav-itU  in  Yogul, 
and  mev-ety  now  nev-etj  in  Hungarian.  The  Ostiak  veng  seems  still 
more  widely  different  from  the  Yogul  vap$;  but  it  is  really  the  same  as 
the  Hungarian  vev,  vd,  the  final  v  being  in  Yogul  p,  to  which  is  joined 
the  formatiye  s.  This  will  become  clearer  by  the  following  examples. 
The  noun  in  question  is  derived  from  the  verb  41 ;  other  examples 
may  be  seen  in  26  and  55. 

HuNGAIUAlf.  YOOUL.  •  OSTIAK.  FiXrNISH. 


40 

Te' 

Ti 

Ti 

Tie 

participle 
26 

Ttf(TeT) 

61 

Tip,  Tap 
ol 

Tip 
TOl 

TieTa 
elft 

participle 
64 

m  (elcT) 
51 

olip,  olp 
al 

TOlip,  TOlp 

Tel 

elaTa 

participle  510  (dloT)  alip  Tdp  — 

To  the  participial  form  in  p  Yogul  and  Ostiak  join  the  formatiye 
s  (m),  thus  forming  nouns,  as  vep-i  '  son-in-law,'  voJp-ae  *  life,'  velp^ 
'  arm,  killing  arm.' 

(illomm)  aliorom  qui  dicnntor  Bwr$k  Tel  serTi  detinentor  in  Aesmnptioxie  S.  Maris 
regi  preosententor."  The  King  alludes  to  the  roTolt  of  the  Pagan  Hungarians  against 
Christianity,  after  the  expulsion  of  "  Petrus  Alemannus,"  who  reigned  some  years  as 
successor  of  8.  Stephan.  Andrew  and  his  hrother  Bela,  the  descendants  of  the 
Arpadian  family,  were  called  home  from  their  flight  by  the  popular  party  which  was 
uprooting  all  the  Christian  institutions.  The  old  office  of  dignity  was  then  roTiTed, 
which  Constantinus  Porphyrogeneta  (De  Administratione  Kegni)  names  KopxuSf  and 
which  (as  we  may  conclude  by  the  expression  of  the  Decree)  seems  to  haTe  been  that 
of  judge,  who  decided  questions  of  property.  This  dignitary  reinstituted  the  slaTeiy 
which  had  been  abolished  by  S.  Stephan.  A  ilaTe  was  called  ewrsior,  in  the  plural 
ewrek^brek. 
^  X.  fi^,  ftjf,  change  into  m. 
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E. 

Numerals. 

In  all  languages  the  numerals  have  a  place  amongst  the  most  un- 
erring indications  of  linguistic  affinity.  They  are  only  surpassed  in 
philological  importance — if  indeed  they  are  surpassed — by  the  per- 
sonal pronouns  and  the  case-endings  of  the  nouns.*  This  we  must 
grant,  howerer,  with  some  reservation  as  regards  personal  pronouns ; 
as  we  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  to  observe,  that  these  pronouns, 
and  some  of  the  demonstratiye  ones,  seem  to  belong  equally  to  very 
different  classes  of  languages.    But  let  us  first  consider  the  numerals. 


HUNOABIAM. 

VOGUL. 

OSTIAX. 

FiNKISH. 

legy 

akr 

it,i 

yht  (yksi) 

2  kat,  ketttf 

kit,kiti 

kfld^kadn 

kaht  (kaksi) 

3  h&rom 

korom,  horom 

kholim,  holim 

kolme 

4n^ 

nile 

]iel,nil 

ndja 

6  bt 

it 

Tet,  Tuet 

riit  (vusi) 

6  hat 

kat 

hot,  hut 

kant  (kansi) 

7hH 

iftt 

labit 

seitse-man 

8  nyol-ti 

n'ol-lu 

n'i-il 

kahde-ksan 

9kUeii-ti 

antel-la 

3erfc-(irr-)jang 

yhde-kaan 

10  tSx 

lau,  la 

jang 

kymmenon 

20  h68Z 

bu 

hOB 

T&t 

holim-jang 

kohne        „ 

40  negyren 

nelimeii 

nel-jang 

nelja 

50  otren 

atpea 

Tet-jang 

Tiisi           „ 

60  hatran 

katpen 

hot-jang 

kunsi 

70  hetren 

sat-lan 

labit-jang 

seitseman  „ 

80  nyolozran 

n'ol-sat 

niil-Bot 

kahdeksan  „ 

90  kilenczrea 

antel-Bat 

jert-eot 

yhdeksftn    „ 

100  BS&Z 

Bat 

sot 

sata 

1000  eier 

sater 

Boris,  fores 

(tuhannen) 

Here,  as  in  some  preceding  cases,  certain  words  are  placed  in  brackets. 
These  exhibit  the  Finnish  nominative,  because  the  comparison  requires 
that  the  roots  should  be  given.  Tks%,  kaksi,  vim,  huu$i,  are  nomina- 
tives.    Sometimes  the  words  in  brackets  indicate  the  equivalents. 

The  numerals  from  1  to  7  are  almost  identical,  even  in  their  out- 
ward form.  For  '  one  '  the  Finnish  yht  is  the  fullest  form ;  the  Hun- 
garian ^y  {e^iy  ejf)  has  lost  the  final  ^  (as  in  20,  140),  as  also  the 
Yogul  dkv,  akv,  but  the  t  is  replaced  by  y,  j\  and  v.  The  Ostiak  it 
shows  the  same  relation  to  the  Finnish  yht,  which  appears  between 

^  Isaac  Taylor's  Etruscan  Besearches,  p.  108 ;  London,  1874. 
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the  Hungarian  and  Yogul  J^t,  hit  and  the  Finnish  haht.  The  Ostiak 
t  for  it  is  the  shortest  form. 

The  word  for  *  two '  has,  in  the  three  first  languages,  a  double 
form,  the  first  being  attributiye,  the  second,  which  is  a  dual,  absolute. 
The  Hungarian  kettS  and  the  ancient  mannd  '  both,'  are  now  the  only 
remains  of  the  dual  which  exist  in  Yogul  and  Ostiak. 

For  'seyen'  the  Finnish  has  Mti^-mdbi.  The  primitiYe  is  ieit  or 
90itsy  the  syllable  mdn  is  a  formatiye.  In  Hungarian  h^te-viny 
'Pleiades'  or  'seyen  stars,'  corresponds  to  8ni9&-mdn.  Comparing 
Beit  or  ieits  with  the  Ostiak  labit,  we  see  that  this  is  the  fullest  form, 
of  which  the  initial  /  corresponds  to  s  and  h  of  the  other  words, 
according  to  the  Rule  VIII.  of  mutation  of  sounds. 

The  numerals  '  eight '  and  *  nine '  are  compounds  expressing  a  sub- 
traction 2 — 10,  1—10,  which  is  clearly  shown  by  the  Finnish  kakds- 
ksan,  ykde-ksdn.  The  Hungarian  'eight'  nyoUtz,  has,  as  an  ei^uiyalent 
to  the  Finnish  kahde,  the  obsolete  word  n'ol,  which  is  identical  with 
the  Yogul  n'ala  or  nW  in  n'ola-lu  (2—10),  and  n'ol-sat  (2—100,  for 
20 — 100).  By  this  last  example  we  see  that  Yogul  and  Ostiak  repeat 
the  substratum  in  forming  the  numerals  for  80  and  90. 

The  words  for  '  ten '  are  different  in  the  four  languages.  But  the 
compounds  from  20  to  90,  formed  by  multiplication,  show  the  closest 
relationship  between  Hungarian  and  Yogul. 

The  numerals  now  cited  tell  us  much  respecting  the  ancient  history 
of  the  Finno-TJgric  people,  but  we  must  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pronouns. 

F. 


Fkokotjws. 

English. 

HUNOABIAN. 

Yogul. 

OSTIAX. 

FnnnsH. 

I 

6n 

am,  am 

ma 

mina 

thou 

te 

naiig,iiag 

nang.ning 

Bina 

he,  she 

tt(y5) 

taii,taT 

In 

ban 

we 

mi,  miy,  mtt 

man 

mnng 

me,  met 

you 

tt.tiT,ttt 

tlk 

nan 

neng 

te,tet 

they 

tfk 

tan 

U 

he,  bet 
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The  Yogol  and  Ostiak  have  a  dual  too,  which  we  omit  the  relat- 
ing of. 

The  Personal  PrononnB  in  Hungarian  hasre  onlj  two  forms,  the 
genitive  possessiye  and  the  accusatiTe.    Thus : — 


EzrausH. 


HUMOABIAM.  YOGVL.  OSTIAK. 


FnnnsH. 


mine 

enj^m 

&nom 

maotem 

minun 

thine 

tied,ti^ 

n&ngen 

ningoted 

nnun 

lu.,her 

6t6 

— 

— 

hanen 

our 

mi^nk 

— 

— 

meidan 

your 

ti6tek 

— 

— 

teidan 

their 

oT^jek,  6T6k 

heidan 

me 

engem 

iBom 

manem 

inimm 

thou 

t^ged 

nangen 

ningen 

nnun 

him 

6t 

tauen,  taTame 

Inel 

hanen 

m 

miBket 

manaa 

nnrnaa 

meidan 

rm 

titeket 

nan&n 

nitiflrilfii 

teidan 

thej 

tfket 

famibil 

Uel 

heidan 

For  expressing  the  other  cases  of  Personal  Prononns,  Hungarian 
employs  the  postpositions  suffixed  hj  the  possessiye  suffixes.  For 
instance,  ndl  'hy,'  tdl  'from.' 


by  me 

n&lam 

by  us 

n&lnnk 

by  thee 

ntiad 

by  yon 

n&latok 

by  him 

nCda 

by  them 

n&lok 

from  me 

t61em 

fromns 

tmiink 

from  thee 

t^ed 

from  you 

tmetek 

from  him 

me 

from  them 

ttflok 

These  possessiye  suffixes,  m,  d,  a,ja;  unk,  tok,  ok,jok,  are  joined  to 
every  noun,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  vowel-harmony  in  Hun- 
garian and  Finnish, — ^which  can  he  scarcely  seen  in  Yogul  and  Ostiak. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  words  k&%,  kat^  kdt,  *  hand.' 


<  my  hand' 
kexiink  'our  hand* 
kexeim  '  my  hands ' 
keseink    '  onr  hands ' 


HUVOABIAK. 

kezed      <thyhand' 
kezetek    *  your  hand' 
kezeid     '  thy  hands ' 
keieitek  < your  hands' 


kexe  *hii,  her  hand* 

kezok  'their  hand' 

kezei  *  hii  hands ' 

kezeik  'their hands' 
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Vooui^ 


katem 

katen 

kata 

kata 

katanem 

katanl 

katanem 

katanen 

katana 

katann 

katanen 
OsTiAX  Ool<hand*). 

|[H^naTi 

joiem 
joieu 
jollam 
joSlaa 

joien 
joien 
jofflan 
joOan 

Fnnrus. 

joiel 
joiel 
joSlal 
jollal 

k&teni 

katen 

kateiifl& 

k&temme 

k&tenne 

katenaa 

The  Fiimish  nominafciYe  does  not  express  the  difference  between 
the  singular  and  plural  of  the  possessor;  but  this  difference  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  other  cases;  for  instance,  kddMsd  signifies  'in  the 
hand,'  kddesa&ni  'in  my  hand/  but  hdmtdni  *  in  my  hands/  'in  our 
hand/  and  '  in  our  hands.' 

The  possessiye  suffixes  in  the  Lapp  language  are  strikingly  identical 
with  the  Hungarian. 

Lapp. 

giettam         .<  my  hand'  giettad         'thy  hand'  gied'aa         *  his  hand' 

giettamek       'onrhand'  giettadek      'your  hand'  gied'esek      'their  hand* 

gied'aidam      'my  hands'  gied'aidak     'thy  hands'  gied'aides     'his  hands' 

gied'aidemek  '  our  hands '  gied'aidedek '  your  hands '  gied'aideeek '  their  hands  * 

Detnofutraiive  Pronoun*. 

English.         Hukoabiak.  Yogul.  Ostiak.  FniifUH. 

this  exyte  tit,  ti  sit,  si,  til-ma 

ti,ta 
that  az,  to  tot,  to  it  i,  to  too 

The  Hungarian  words  m,  as,  correspond  to  the  Yogul  tit^  tot,  and  to 
the  Ostiak  nt,  the  sound  preceding  the  vowel  being  dropped  according 
to  Eule  lY.,  and  the  final  i  being  changed  into  2,  according  to  Bule 
YII.  The  other  two  Hungarian  words  te^tOf  are  exactly  the  same  as 
the  Yogul,  Ostiak,  and  Finnish  ti^  to  or  td,  to. 
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Interrogative  Ptmoun. 

English.         Hungabiait.  Yoottl.  Obtiax.  FnnasR. 

who  Id  kan-ga  hoj  ka-ka 

what  mi  min  muj  mi-ka 

which  melly,  millj        m&t  mada  milUnen 

Hungarian  meUy^  m«%,  derived  from  med^  mid,  joined  by  the 
fonnatiye  Jy  {med-ly,  mtd-tymmmeUy,  mtUy).  The  same  foimatiye 
appears  in  the  Pinnish  miUinmy  which  is  derived  from  min  and  linm. 
It  exists  also  in  the  Yogol  hum4y$  '  what  manner  oV 

G. 

POSTPOSITIOKS. 

The  case-soffizes  are  the  most  ancient  and  also  the  simplest  of  the 
postpositions,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  now  dear.  These  answer  the 
question  'quorsmn?'  with  a,  or  e,  i;  'ubi?'  with  n  art;  'unde?'  with 
/.  The  ay  e,  i,  is  combined  also  with  n,  and  the  /  with  t.  The  Ostiak 
goffixes  are :  a,  na^  eXy  or  md ;  the  last  receiving  ta  becomes  efta  or 
iuUa.  The  Hungarian  simplest  suffixes  are :  a  or  ^^  n  or  ^,  and  6ly  31^ 
which  is  exactly  the  Ostiak  md.  A  combination  with  n*  gives  nyiy 
nytU  or  nyoty  nyvi  or  nyol.  Such  a  combination  with  n  is  also  found 
in  Yognl  and  Finnish. 

The  case-suffixes  are  joined  abo  to  the  postpositions,  of  which 
there  is  a  great  number  in  every  Einno-XJgric  language.  Some 
examples  may  show  how  they  proceed.  The  Hungarian  fe  (Jej\  fl) 
and  the  Pinnish  ^M  signify  '  head ' ;  the  formative  /  makes  a  new 
word :  fely  pd&l '  beiog  over/  '  what  is  over.'    To  this  are  joined 

the  eau-euffixee : 
e         t         «1»  M6  fdett^        feUfl 

or 

ne        Da       lta=>/plialiie       paalni,  -^ 

(paalle        paalla         pa&li& 


1  By  a  mistake  of  analogy  it  instead  of  t.    The  demonstratiye  pronouns  are,  as 
we  know,  «»,  az  {oz)y  originally  «f,  ad  (orf). 
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felem 
fel<fnk 

Iel6d 
iel6tok 

a). 

fel^je;            piialleni 
fel^jek;          piiall«mme 

b). 

pafiUesi' 
paallenne 

ppfllVBiaS 

paallenaa 

felettem 
felettiink 

feletted 
felettetek 

felette;           paallami 
felettdk;         pggllamme 

paallasi 
paallanne 

paaUeoBa 
peallinsa 

feimem 
feimiink 

feimed 
feUlletek 

C). 

fel($le;            paaltani 
feltfldk;          paaltamme 

paaltBfli 
paaltanne 

paaltansa 
paaltuua 

The  Ostiak  og  signifies  also  '  head/  the  formatiye  ta^  U  (instead  of 
T)f  makes  a  new  word:  ohta^  ohti  {opt),  'being  oyer.'  To  this  joining 
the  case-suffixes  «,  tM,  etiay  we  shall  have  ohtijaf  ohtina^  ohta-etta. 
But  oht  receives  also  the  possessiye  suffixes,  thus : 


ohtem 
ehtmnu 


oktm 
ehtm 


oktd 
ohtd 


*  oyer  me* 
*OTer  v»* 


*  over  tiiee  * 

*  over  yon' 


<OTer  him' 
<  oyer  them' 


And  lastly  to  the  possessiye  suffixes  can  be  joined  the  case-suffixes : 


ohtem-a 
ohten-a 
ohtel-a 
ohtemn-j-a 


ohtem-na 
ohten-na 
ohtel-na 
ohtenn-na 


ohtem-el'ta 
ohten-el'ta 
ohtd-el'ta 
ohtema-el'ta,  etc. 


We  will  adduce  some  postpositions  of  more  uncertain  origin.    The 
one  numbered  6  is  an  exception. 


1  Hung. 

al*«nb' 

al-lL 

al-att 

al-61 

Vog. 

jol    >» 

jol-e 

jol-n 

jol-el 

Otti. 

il      „ 

iU-i 

iU-i 

U-ta 

Finn. 

aU    „ 

(     all-e 
,      alel-le 

all-a 
alel-k 

al-ta 
alel-ta 

2  Eung, 

el  *ab' 

eU 

el-«tt 

el-W 

Vog, 

el     „ 

el-e 

el-n 

el-ol 

Otti, 

jel    „ 

jell-i 

jell-i 

jel-ta 

Finn. 

ete   „ 

ete-he 

ede-lla 

ede-lta 

3  Hung. 

kiy   «e»' 

Idy-e 

kin-n 
.    kiv-n 

kiy-iU 

Vog. 

kvon    „ 

kvon-e 

kvon-n 

kyon-el 

0$ti. 

kam     „ 

kamm' 

kam-e-n 

kam-e-lta 

Finn, 

— 

— 

... 
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koz-dl 


keekel-ta 

kofla-nl 

hn-lta 

kaua-lta 

fel-ol 

pal-el 

pel-ta 

pnol-ta 


The  word  *  h&lf*  fil  is  employed  also  in  such  connexions  esfel  nem, 
filf&l,  fil  kS%,  fil  m  (half-eye,  half-ear,  half-hand,  half-foot),  ue.  one 
eye  (of  the  two)  or  one-eyed,  one-eared,  etc.  In  Finnish  the  word  half 
foUows  the  noun,  as  nlmdpuoU,  kdaipuoli,  korm  puoli,  jalka  puolt. 

We  most  now  as  briefly  as  possible  consider  the  verb. 


H. 


4  ffu^. 

koz  Winter' 

koz-^ 

kdz-ott 

Vog. 

kvaf     „ 

— 

— 

Osti. 

kut       ., 

kud-a 

kut-na 

Fitm. 

keski  (keskel) 

keskel-le 

keskel-la 

5  Hung, 

hofiz '  secundum ' 

— 

hosszant 

Vog, 

k08& 

koeai 

kofla-n 

0$iu 

hii 

hnv-a 

hu-na 

Fhm. 

kauk-a      „ 

kaaa-8 

kauka-na 

6  Humg. 

f61<latos'<diiiiidiiiin' 

fel-6 

fel-ett 

Vog, 

pal 

pal-i 

pal-n 

Otti. 

pel 

pel-a 

pel-na 

Finn. 

puol                           { 

puol-ne 
puol-le 

puol-na 
puol-le 

1  Eung. 

ho2<ad,8piid' 

hozz-a 

— 

0$tL 

hC        „ 

hos'-a 

— 

The  Verb. 

The  verb  of  every  language  provided  with  grammatical  forms 
expresses  the  personal  pronoun  more  or  less  distinctly.  These  pro- 
nouns are  the  subject  of  the  verb;  in  *habeo,'  'sto,'  *habeor,'  *sequor,' 
in  riBrifUy  rlOefUU,  rvTrrm,  rwrrofAai,  the  subject  of  the  verbs  is  ex- 
pressed by  0,  or,  fju,  fuu,  g>.  The  verb  may  be  named,  according  to 
its  different  significations,  verb  subjective-active,  subjective-passive 
or  reflexive,  subjective-neuter  or  deponent  j  and  abstractly  from  its 
different  significations  it  might  be  simply  named  verb  suhfectwe,  be- 
cause it  is  by  the  subjective  suffixes  that  any  word  becomes  a  verb. 
The  Finno-TJgric  verb  expresses  distinctly  the  subjective  suffixes ;  for 
instance,  in  the  verb  '  swallow '  or  *  devour ' : 


Emolish. 

I 

thou 

he,  she 

we 

you 

they 


Httnoabiak. 

nyele-k 

nyel-sz 

nyel- 

nyel-iink 

nyel-tek 

nyel-n-ek 


VOOUL. 

n'ale-m 

n'ale-n 

n'al-i 

n'al-u 

n'al-an 

n'al-et 


OSTIAX. 

nelle-m 

nelle-n 

n'ell- 

nell-u 

nelle-ta 

nell-et 


FlKNISH. 

niele-n 
niele-t 
niele-e 
niele-mme 
niele-tte 
niele-vat 
6 
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Ohf. — The  Ostiak  verb  has  one  peculiaritj,  vis.  it  assomes  I  in  tlie 

present.    Take,  for  example,  the  verb  '  to  go ' : 

YoouL       mine-m       mino-n      min-i;         min-a        min-an       mino-t 
Fdoosh     mene-n       mene-t     mene-e ;      mene-mme  mene-nne   mene-T&t 
Ostiak       man-l-em    man-l-en  man-1;       man-l-u      man-l-«o    man-l-et 

The  TJgric  verb  can  express  also  the  object  of  the  verb.  The 
Hungarian  verb  expresses  the  object  of  the  second  person  by  7,  and 
that  of  the  third  person  \ij  v,  y,  ja^  without  distinguishing  the 
singular  or  plural  of  the  object.  This  form  of  the  yerb  must  be 
called  the  obfective  verb.    The  Hungarian  verb  has  both  a 

SuBJBcnvB  CoKJvoATioK    and  an    Objbctiyb  Gokjttoatiok. 
I  know  tad-o-ii;  I  know         (it,  tiieee)  tnd-o-x 

thou  knowest  tnd-tf  thou  knoweat  „     „      tad-o-D 

he  knows         tnd-  he  knows       ,,     y,      tnd-JA 

we  know  tnd-nfiJt  we  know        „     „       tnd-j-MJfc 

yon  know        tad^tok  yon  know       „     „      tod-jX-toifc 

they  know       tod-n-o^  they  know     „     ,,      tod-ji-A 

tad-L-aJt,  I  know  tiiee,  yon. 

The  Yogul,  Ostiak,  and  Morduin^  express  the  object  of  everj 
person,  including,  of  course,  the  object  of  the  first,  and  they  are 
capable  of  distinguishing  also  the  singular  and  plural  of  the  object. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  verb  vi  'take,'  'bear' :  w-m  *I  take,'  vi-l-em 
*  I  take  it,'  vidum  'I  take  the  two,'  vidnem  '  I  take  the  many,'  rt-« 
'  thou  takest,'  vilm  '  thou  takest  it,'  vi&n  '  thou  takest  the  two,'  rtdis 
'  thou  takest  the  many,'  vi  *  he  takes,'  vitd  'he  takes  it,'  vid^d  '  he 
takes  the  two,'  vidnd  *  he  takes  the  many,'  etc. 

The  Finnish  languages,  properly  so  called  (Lapp,  Finn,  Esthonian, 
Livonian,  Karelian,  Yotian),  do  not  possess  an  objective  conjugation. 

Hungarian  has  more  tenses  than  any  one  of  its  congeners.  Besides 
several  periphrastic  forms,  it  has  a  prsBteritum  historicum  and  a  prae- 
teritum  exactum.  The  following  exhibits  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
Hungarian  tenses,  compared  with  those  of  the  Yogul  and  Finnish : 


English. 

Hungarian. 

VOGUL. 

Finnish. 

he  goes 

men- 

min-i 

mene-e 

he  went 

men  Tala  (imperf .) 
men-e  (prat,  hisi) 

•^ 

men-i 

he  is  gone 

men-t 

min-8 

men-nyt 

he  was  going  | 

ment  vala 
ment  volt 

mitiim  oli 

minim  ok 

mennyt  ole 

he  will  go 

menni  fog 

minnngpati 

meneTa  oli 

1  The  Sir j an,  Yotiak,  and  PermiHn  show  hnt  some  remains  of  the  ohjectiTe 
conjugation. 
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Infinitfpe. 


Enouss. 

HtTNOA&IAN. 

VOOUL. 

Finnish. 

to  go 

men-Hi 

min-nngT 

men-ng  (men-t^) 

Ifomen  aetoris. 
men-^  (er)  mini-p  mene-ya,  etc. 

In  the  languages  belonging  to  the  Finno-XJgrio  gronp,  the  deriva- 
tive forms  of  the  verbs  are  in  great  abundance.  These,  however,  we 
must  pass  over. 

I. 

Beuoion. 

Religion  is  of  the  greatest  moment  in  ethnology.  We  may  properly 
wish  to  learn  whether  there  are  any  remains  of  a  common  religion 
amongst  Hnngarians,  Yogols,  Ostiaks,  and  Finns. 

The  existence  of  the  Unnish  epic,  the  "  Kalevala,"  is  well  known, 
and  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  some  mythology  may  be  con- 
tained therein,  though  the  names  of  Jwnala^  Ilma^  and  TJkko  are  not 
BO  celebrated  as  those  of  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Apollo.  Very  little  is 
known  about  the  mythology  of  the  other  cognate  races ;  yet  the  name 
of  Tcu^my  the  first  god  of  the  Yoguls  and  Ostiaks,  is  not  altogether 
unknown.  Tofrom  signifies  in  Yogul  'heaven,  sky,  time,  greatness, 
and  as  a  personification  of  God.'  He  has  the  same  origin  as  the 
Aryan  dSva-s,  (feu-?,  deu-s.  His  name  in  the  mythos  and  songs  is 
Numi  Tarom  azem  'the  supreme  God,  my  Father.'  In  the  Ostiak 
language  his  name  is  Tortm.  Some  distinction  is  made  in  that  lan- 
guage between  '  God '  ToriiHy  and  *  heaven '  Turum ;  but  etymologi- 
cally  tcrim  and  turum  are  one  and  the  same.  In  the  Ostiak  songs 
{ar-ef)  he  is  paralleled  by  jelem  or  jieleniy  thus :  num  torim  aiem  *  the 
Supreme  God,  my  Father,'  num  jeilem  jigem  'the  Supreme  jelem,  t.*. 
God,  my  Father.'  The  Ostiak  jig  (see  120)  is  identical  with  <d$ 
*  father, '/(jfom  seems  to  be  identical  in  signification  with  tarom. 

In  Hungarian  terem  signifies  'fit,'  'oritur,'  'crescit,'  terem-t  sig- 
nifies '  create,'  teremtS  '  creator,'  turminet  '  nature.'  This  Hungarian 
word  is  the  same  as  the  Yogul  tixrom  and  Ostiak  torim  or  turum. 

In  the  most  ancient  Hungarian  text  we  read :  Mmyi  milosthen  ter- 
umUve  eleve  miv  iiemuetU  Adamut  '  in  how  much  grace  ehve  (God) 
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created  our  father  Adam.'  This  eleve  is  generally  taken  for  iW 
'  yivus/  and  the  passage  is  thus  translated :  '  in  quanta  gratia  creavit 
Yivens  patrem  nostrum  Adamum.'  But  it  seems  strange  that  the 
writer  of  the  "Allocutio  Funebris"  should  have  omitted  the  proper 
name  of  God.  Uleve,  pronounced  elS^  slev,  is  the  same  as  the  Ostiak 
jekmf  the  final  m  of  which  corresponds  to  the  Hungarian  r,  as  in 
valem,  v^/tins  Hungarian  veUf  (21)  ;  the  initial  j  in  the  Ostiak  is  like- 
wise explained  by  the  postposition  y^Z—^/. 

According  to  the  Vogul  mythos  of  creation,  ITumi  Tarom  let  down 
from  heaven  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  were  hanging  in  a  silver 
cradle.  They  had  a  son  Elm-pi  or  Em-pi  '  son  of  the  sky  or  of 
heaven.'  This  son,  when  grown  up,  creates  the  earth  and  the  sea, 
'  mortal  man '  (elm-kahj  em-kals,  *  mortal  of  the  sky '),  fishes,  and 
animals  to  be  hunted ;  he  institutes  marriage ;  he  teaches  men  how 
to  make  nets  for  fishing,  bows  and  arrows  for  hunting;  finally,  he 
brings  upon  earth  death  itself — all  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of 
I^umi  Tarom.  Elmpi  or  Empi  is  of  course  a  Bemiurgos.  He  has  his 
representative  in  the  Finnish  Impi,  who,  as  the  songs  of  the  Kalevala 
tell  us,  descends  likewise  from  heaven  into  the  sea,  and  creates  the 
earth,  isles,  etc. 

"We  have  already  observed  that  the  Hungarian  em-her  is  derived 
from  em-gyer^  signifying  *  sky-man.'  Ember  therefore  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Yogul  elm-kahf  em-hals,  just  as  the  Hungarian  terem^ 
teremtb,  t&rminety  are  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Yogul-Ostiak  tarom, 
torimy  and  as  the  old  Hungarian  eW,  elw,  seems  to  be  identical  with 
the  Ostiak  y^^. 

For  *  to  worship '  Hungarian  has  dW,  '  benedicit,'  '  sacrificat,'  from 
an  ancient  participle  of  which,  dldoma,  there  is  derived  dldomdt 
'  benedictio,  sacrificium.'  This  dldomds  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
remains  of  the  ancient  religion.  Buying  and  selling  are  still  con- 
firmed with  an  dldomds,  i.e.  a  draught  of  wine,  etc.,  not  only  amongst 
the  Magyar,  German,  and  Slavonian  peasants  of  Hungary,  but  also 
amongst  the  Wallachians  and  Saxons  of  Transylvania.  The  well- 
known  '*  Anonymus  regis  Belse  Novarius,"  the  historian  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Hungary  by  ArpM  and  his  people,  finds  many  occasions  to 
tell  us  that,  having  gained  a  victory,  his  heroes  "  fecerunt  magnum 
4Ldomds,''  i.e.  a  sacrifice  combined  with  a  banquet. 

'To  pray'  is  in  Hungarian  imddni',  the  most  ancient  teict  has 
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ptmddni.  This  is  a  compound  of  vim  and  did.  Vim  is  the  remnant 
of  the  Finnish  jumahj  which  in  Cheremiss  sounds  jum.  In  this 
language  (the  Cheremiss)  we  find  also  ult,  which  is  the  same  as  dld^ 
and  the  Cheremiss  uUemai  '  sacrificium,'  which  is  quite  identical  with 
dUomds.  The  Cheremiss  says  Jum-tdtf  just  as  the  Hungarian  says 
ffim-aldf  imdd  'precatur.'  From  imdd  are  derived  imddadg  'preces,* 
and  imddsdgos  'belonging  to  prayer/  imddsdgoB  k6nyr  'prayer-book.' 
Every  Hungarian,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  when  saying  his  imddsdg 
(prayers),  repeats  still  the  name  of  the  ancient  God,  vim,  jum,  jumalay 
and  sacrifices  did  to  him. 

We  know  from  the  history  of  Christianity  what  great  zeal  was 
evinced  in  destroying  the  heathen  gods  amongst  the  converted  nations. 
It  is  well  known  also  that  the  Eeformation  destroyed  even  those 
remains  of  the  ancient  religion  which  were  not  destroyed  by  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church.  So  much  the  more,  therefore,  were  we 
surprised  on  discovering — in  several  documents  dated  about  the  years 
1570-1590,  from  Tokay,  Tfllya,  Batko,  etc.,  where  Calvinism  had 
prevailed — ^that  the  god .  Ukko  still  held  his  ground.  The  Finnish 
VTtJto  was  the  god  of  iSie  seasons  and  of  fertility.  He  was  prayed  to 
in  spring,  after  the  seed-time,  and  after  the  harvest,  when  com  or 
grain  was  brought  in,  which  in  Finnish  is  called  elo,  as  in  Hungarian 
^Uty  i.e.  life.  In  the  feast  then  made  the  goblet  of  Ukko  *XJkon  malja,' 
was  ceremonially  used.  The  Calvinist  magistrates  of  Tokay,  Tdllya, 
etc.,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  executing  formal 
documents  of  buying  and  selling  vineyards,  relate  with  official 
gravity  that  N.  present  has  sold  to  I^.  present  this  or  that  vineyard ; 
and  that  all  being  perfectly  concluded,  ''  We  drank  its  dldomds,  and 
the  goblet  of  Ukko  woe  lifted  up  by  N.*^  *  TJkko  was,  according  to  these 
testimonies,  with  the  Hungarians,  too,  the  god  of  fertility  during  many 
centuries,  and  the  lifting  up  of  his  goblet  legalized  public  transactions. 

*  Seven '  was  a  holy  number  with  all  the  cognate  nations ;  it  has 
its  place  in  every  popular  tale,  where  the  hero  generally  is  engaged 
in  *  seven'  {heted-hit)  different  places,  or  carrying  on  *  seven'  different 
enterprises.  The  *  week '  in  Hungarian  is  Mt,  in  Vogul  edt,  in  Ostiak 
lahit,  signifying  '  seven.'  The  idea  of  the  week  came  not  by  the  way 
of  Christianity  to  the  Hungarians.     It  is  found  still  to  this  day 

1  "Mu&ldom&8&tmegiT6k,  Ukhon  pohardt  felemel6  N.N." 
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amongst  the  heathen  Yogols  and  Ostiaks.  '  Fonr  weeks '  nigy-h^t,  in 
Yogol  niU  sdt,  make  a  month ;  kit  hit^  hit  sAt,  make  a  half -month ; 
and  thirteen  months  make  a  year,  amongst  the  Yogols,  Ostiaks,  etc. 
This  was  the  custom  also  amongst  the  Esthonians.  18  X  28  being 
364,  the  Esthonian  peasants'  calendar  interpolated  eyery  year  a  day, 
or,  when  necessary,  two  days  to  complete  the  year.  This  must  have 
been  the  custom  also  amongst  the  Hungarians,  for  they  still  call  the 
intercalary  year  and  day  nUkM  ^,  9tJiiM  nap^  i,e.  the  oyerleaping  year, 
the  oyerleaping  day.  The  periodical  changes  of  the  moon  were  for 
these  nations  the  regulators  of  year,  month,  and  week.  I  feel  sure 
this  also  was  the  reason  why  they  counted  only  as  far  as  seyen,  and 
why  they  had  not  originally  the  decimal  system.  For  we  haye  seen 
that  their  words  for  eight  and  nine  are  compounds,  signifying  two 
minus  ten,  and  one  minus  ten.  It  is  certain  that  they  all  formed 
these  compounds  in  a  later  time,  on  the  introduction  amongst  them  of 
the  decimal  system.  The  time  when  and  the  cause  through  which 
this  happened  are  unknown;  but  it  must  haye  happened  at  a  tLme 
when  the  Einno-TJgric  nations  had  already  begun  to  part  asunder  one 
from  another,  because  they  did  not  choose  the  same  words  either  for 
eight,  nine,  or  ten.  By  means  of  these  numerals  we  can  determine 
also  the  direction  of  the  separation  then  begun.  The  Finns,  properly 
so  called,  moyed  westerly,  thus  ayoiduig  contact  with  the  Turkish 
nations,  and  falling  under  the  influence  of  the  Germans ;  but,  as  they 
always  kept  together,  the  compound  numbers  are  the  same  in  eyery 
Finnish  language.  The  tJgrics,  who  haye  the  objectiye  conjugation, 
stayed  where  they  originally  had  liyed,  or  moyed  easterly,  where 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  Turkish  races.  But  they  did  not  keep 
closely  together ;  they  became  more  dispersed ;  and  hence  their  words 
for  ten  and  the  other  compound  numerals  are  not  the  same.  By  these 
same  eyidences,  howeyer,  we  know  that  the  Hungarians  continued  to 
be  near  neighbours  of  the  Yoguls. 

Taking  now  a  retrospect  of  the  facts  before  mentioned,  let  us  ask 
what  information  tiiey  supply  us  with. 

They  tell  us,  firstly,  that  the  words  cited  aboye  present  striking 
resemblances,  and  that,  judging  by  them,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  the  great  stock  of  the  words  in  the  Hungarian,  Yogul,  Ostiak, 
and  Finnish  yocabularies  hav$  had  one  and  the  same  origin. 
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They  tell  us,  secondly,  that  the  grammatical  fonns  also  present 
very  close  resemhlances,  and  that  when  we  consider  them  in  their 
whole  importance,  we  cannot  hut  conclude  that  the  grammar  of  these 
langoages  has  heenformsd  in  one  and  the  same  mould.  The  testimony 
of  all  the  facts  hitherto  related  here  is,  as  I  believe,  of  such  weight 
that  by  them  every  language  of  the  Finno-XJgric  group  can  say  to 
every  one  of  the  others:  "Thou  art  flesh  of  my  flesh."  The  Ian- 
,  guages  belonging  to  this  group  form  a  &mily  separated  into  two 
branches,  the  Finnish  and  the  Ugrie.  This  being  so,  how  can  this  fact 
be  explained?  What  could  have  been  the  originating  cause  of  the 
common  stock  of  words,  and  of  the  common  mould  of  the  respective 
grammars?  The  cause  is  found  in  the  very  long  period  of  time 
during  which  the  ancestors  of  the  Hungarians,  Yoguls,  Ostiaks,  and 
Pinns  lived  close  to  one  another,  and  separated  geographically  from 
other  nations  speaking  other  languages.  The  modem  representatives 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  family,  whatever  may  be  their  present 
state,  wretched  or  happy,  are  without  doubt  the  successors  of  those 
ancient  ancestors  from  whom  they  inherited  their  language.  By 
means  of  the  facts  hitherto  mentioned,  we  may  judge  also  of  the 
moral  and  social  development  of  those  ancestors.  They  were  not 
totally  uncultivated  savages.  They  had  already  some  domesticated 
animals — ^the  dog,  the  horse,  the  sheep.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  ihe  reindeer  had  not  been  domesticated  by  them.  It  was  either  an 
object  of  the  chase  only,  or  they  were  not  even  acquaiuted  with  it, 
for  they  have  no  common  name  for  it.'  They  were  hunters  and 
fishers,  but  still  had  attained  some  degree  of  civilization.  They  had 
not  only  houses,  but  also  villages,  and  even  towns,  t.^.  places  in  some 
degree  fortified.  There  existed  amongst  them  a  distinction  between 
master  and  servant,  and  an  established  order  of  family  life.  They 
macnufactured  instruments  for  fishing  and  hunting,  they  knew  the  arts 
of  spinning  and  weaving,  and  had  a  variety  of  clothes  and  garments. 
They  had  a  religion  of  their  own ;  they  had  of  course  also  religious 
traditions  or  myths.  They  had  songs,  and  a  certain  species  of  poetry, 
consisting  in  alliteration  and  parallelism,  common  to  the  Finnish 
runths,  the  Yogul  eri-^,  Ostiak  ar-«,  and  ancient  Hungarian  poems. 

^  The  Lapps  call  it  boaeo  or  poecj;  the  Fiims  peura,pUra^  poro  ;  the  Esthonians 
podr;  the  Yoguls  hmn&  ajid  tali;  the  Northern  Ostiaks  kalanff,  kaUng;  the  Southern 
Ostiaks  vUmy  vda;  the  Hxmgaiians  of  course  haTO  no  name  for  it. 
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They  could  not  have  borrowed  the  alliteration  from  the  Germans,  or 
the  parallelism  from  the  Hebrews,  amongst  whom  each  of  these 
existed  separately  from  the  other;  for,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  nowhere 
else  are  alliteration  and  parallelism  found  together.  The  Vogul  invo- 
cation runs  thus:  ^^Nurni  Tarom  azem^  Numi  rflr<M»yd^«»"= Supreme 
Tarom,  my  father.  The  Ostiak  also  is  '' Num  Torim  aiem^  Num 
J^UmjigwaP  A  Hungarian  adage  says:  "Saeg&iy  embernandokfit" 
—  poor  man's  intention.  "  ^oldog  isten  Jirja  "  =  the  blissful  god 
governs  it."  The  whole  framework  of  the  Vogul  and  Ostiak  mythos 
is  based  on  alliteration  and  parallelism,  which  is  the  poetical  form 
also  of  the  Finnish  Kalevala.  In  general,  judging  from  the  facts 
shown  above,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  condition  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  modem  Hungarians,  Yoguls,  Ostiaks,  and  Finns, 
could  not  have  been  much  lower  than  that  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
as  represented  by  Julius  Csesar,  making  allowance  for  the  possible 
difference  of  climate. 

The  general  result  of  our  disquisition  does  not  accord  with  several 
theoretical  views  adopted  by  various  authors.  One  of  these  views 
makes  a  difference  between  nomad  languages  and  settled  languages. 
The  Turanian  languages  are  nomad,  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  settled. 
To  hand  down  languages,  as  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  languages  have 
been  handed  down,  is  possible  only  among  people  whose  history  runs 
on  in  one  main  stream,  and  amongst  whom  religion,  law,  and  poetry 
supply  well-defined  borders  which  hem  in  on  every  side  the  cuirent 
of  language.  ''Among  the  Turanian  nomads  no  such  nucleus  of  a 
political,  social,  or  literary  character  has  ever  been  formed.  Empires 
were  no  sooner  founded  than  they  were  scattered  again  like  the  sand- 
clouds  of  the  desert ;  no  laws,  no  songs,  no  stories  outlived  the  age  of 
their  authors." — (Max  MiiUer,  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language, 
6th.  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  335,  London,  1871.)  We  may  ask^when  then  were 
languages  formed?  And  I  am  sure  we  must  reply,  in  prehistoric 
times,  when  there  could  not  have  existed  any  idea  of  a  state.  Pre- 
historic times  may  differ  chronologically  in  regard  to  different  lan- 
guages. It  is  possible  that  the  Dravidians  began  the  formation  of 
their  language  earlier  than  the  Sanscrits.  It  is  not  only  possible,  but 
almost  probable,  that  by  its  geographical  position  the  Finno-XJgric 
nucleus  of  languages  was  formed  in  a  later  time.  But  surely  the 
formation  of  every  language  and  nation  falls  in  a  time  prehistoric  to 
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its  own  history,  when  people  lived  by  fishing  and  hunting,  before 
even  the  beginning  of  nomad  life. 

Another  theoretical  view  adopted  generally  by  ethnologists,  main- 
tains that  before  the  immigrations  of  the  Aryan  nations,  Finnish 
people  occnpied  Europe.  The  Finno-TJgric  family  of  languages  must 
have  been  in  the  course  of  formation  for  a  very  long  period  of  time, 
during  which  the  people  of  that  race  lived  together,  and  were 
geographically  separated  from  people  speaking  other  languages.  Now 
if  the  above-mentioned  view  had  any  historical  ground-work,  the  Finn- 
ish people  must  have  been  subjected  to  three  great  inundations,  viz. 
those  of  the  Celtic,  Oerman,  and  Slavonian  nations ;  and  after  having 
been  three  times  overrun,  it  must  not  only  have  established  itself  once 
more  in  the  rear  of  the  Germans  and  Slavonians,  in  a  continuous  line 
from  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  great  river  Oby,  but  must 
also  have  been  able  to  produce  epic  poems  like  Kalevala ;  and  even, 
under  the  name  of  Bulgarians  and  Hungarians,  to  become  conquerors 
of  other  nations.  That  this  could  have  taken  place,  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  all  other  facts  of  known  history,  seems  to  amount  to  an 
impoBsibiKty. 

But  a  third  view  also  has  been  maintained,  viz.  ''that  the  very 
absence  of  &mily  likeness  constitutes  one  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  Turanian  dialacts." — (Max  MiOler's  Lectures,  etc., 
p.  384.)  This  view  does  not  acknowledge  that  these  numerous  dialects 
form  several  distinct  families,  each  of  which  has  its  own  nucleus, 
which  must  be  treated  like  the  Finno-XJgric  family.  The  further 
question,  whether  those  different  nuclei  point  to  one  common  nucleus, 
cannot  be  answered  in  the  present  state  of  the  knowledge  of  them 
we  possess.  The  Turkish  and  Samojedian  languages,  which  are 
geographically  the  nearest  to  the  Finno-XJgric  family,  constitute  two 
different  nuclei,  which  cannot  be  included  in  the  Finno-TJgric  one. 
Every  misapprehension  about  this  must  cease  if  one  considers  the 
Samojed  and  Turkish  numerals,  and  such  categories  of  words  as  are 
quoted  above,  under  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.  The  Dravidian  languages  have 
their  source  likewise  in  a  different  nucleus. 

The  chief  ai^ument  for  considering  all  these  languages  included  in 
the  Turanian  conception  or  theory  consists  in  the  existence  of  what 
is  called  agglutiruUim.  But  does  not  agglutination  exist  also  in  the 
Aryan  and  Semitic  languages  ?    True,  it  is  said,  the  agglutination  of 
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the  Aryan  languages  resembles  a  perfect  mosaic,  that  of  the  Turanian 
languages  likes  an  imperfect  one.  It  is  so  in  many  instances,  but  it  is 
not  so  in  others.  On  careful  examination,  we  shall  find  that  in  this 
respect  there  exists  scarcely  any  difference  between  Aryan  and  Tura- 
nian. The  English  f ormatives :  ship,  head,  hood,  ness,  less,  ly,  ing, 
etc.,  are  joined  as  loosely  to  the  roots  or  trunks  as  any  Hungarian 
formative.  What  difference  can  be  found  between  hodhami  and 
TTvOofuu,  and  (udok  or  tudam?  The  agglutination  of  the  latter 
is  even  more  artificial  than  the  Sanskrit  or  Greek.  What  differ- 
ence again  exists  between  the  Yogul  kutve$  *  he  is  sent,'  and  miuui 
eit? 

We  are  told  ''that  the  idea  which  a  Turanian  connects  with  a 
plural  is  that  of  a  noun  followed  by  a  syllable  indicative  of  plurality; 
a  passive  with  him  is  a  verb  followed  by  a  syllable  expressive  of 
suffering,  or  eating,  or  going." — (Max  Mailer's  Lectures,  etc.,  p.  339.) 
The  sharpest  linguistic  eye  cannot  detect  such  indicative  of  plurality 
in  the  Finno-TJgric  plural  *,  A,  tj  or  the  Turkish  plural  lar,  nor ;  nor 
oould  it  be  guessed  that  in  the  Yogul  v  (ibt^v-M)  there  is  concealed 
a  syllable  expressive  of  suffering  or  eating.  The  Aryan  and  Semitic 
agglutination  has  been  named  flexion^  and  this  denomination  is  re- 
garded as  very  different  to  the  Turanian  agglutination ;  yet  nobody 
pretends  that  Aryan  and  Semitic  are  cognate  because  both  are 
flexional.  Why  then  should  or  can  we  pretend  that  the  agglutinative 
languages  must  be  cognate  for  this  reason  alone  ?  I  cannot  help  de- 
claring that  the  morphological  classification  reaches  not  the  history  of 
nations  and  their  languages,  which  cannot  be  explained  or  understood 
without  the  study  and  discovery  of  their  genealogical  relations. 

Another  argument  for  the  great  extension  of  the  Turanian  theory 
consists  in  the  harmonic  %eqftenee  of  wwele,  which  is  best  seen  in  the 
Hungarian,  Finnish,  Turkish,  and  Mongol  languages ;  and  this  seems 
to  be  an  argument  of  far  greater  weight  than  that  which  is  founded 
on  mere  agglutination.  But  as  the  grammatical  gender  of  the  Aryan 
and  Semitic  is  no  foundation  for  any  genealogical  relation,  so  the 
harmonic  sequence  of  vowels,  which  seems  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
grammatical  gender,  cannot  afford  a  foundation  for  such  a  relationship. 

Kext  come  the  compounds  of  the  numbers  eight  and  nine,  which 
we  find  clearly  in  the  Turkish  languages  {doh-an,  ««ib-^(»),  and  even 
in  the  Dravidians  (Telugu  eni-midi  '  eight,'  tom-idi  '  nine ') ;  of  which 
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remains  are  seen  also  in  Bask  (tor-ci  '  eight,'  hed^ra-ci  '  nine ').  But 
if  my  supposition  is  well  founded,  that  the  phases  of  the  moon  were 
the  regulators  of  time  amongst  the  Finno-Ugric  nations,  why  could 
they  not  have  held  this  office  also  amongst  other  nations  whose  lan- 
guages were  not  agglutinative  ?  Bo  not  the  Sanskrit  aitau^  the  Greek 
OKTW,  Latin  oetoy  exhibit  a  dual,  as  if  the  number  two  must  have  had 
something  to  do  with  their  formation  ?  The  English  Uap-year  surely 
signifies  not  intercalary  year,  but  OTerspringing  year,  which  is  the 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  a  year  of  thirteen  months.  The 
existence  of  compounds  of  the  numerals  eight  and  nine  is*  therefore 
no  proof  of  any  linguistic  relationship.  This  proof  must  be  furnished 
by  the  forms  of  all  the  simple  numerals. 

Another  still  more  striking  fact  is  the  following :  the  ring-finger  is 
called  'nameless  finger '  in  Hungarian  {mv-etkn  iijj),  in  Yogul  {nim- 
ial  tule),  in  Ostiak  {n&m-la  luj),  in  Esthonian  {mme-tis  sorm),  in 
Finnish  {nime't6n  sormi),  in  Yotiak  {nim-Um  cini),  in  Morduin  (Jem- 
flemd  sur),  in  Jurak-Samojed  {nim-d^eda  fea),  in  Turkmen  {at-m^ 
nameless),  in  Jakut  (a^-ttM^r— name-no),  in  Manchu  (y^^a^^  name- 
no).  How  it  is  called  in  Bravidian  I  cannot  find  in  Caldwell,  the 
only  source  of  my  information  regarding  these  languages.'  What 
might  have  been  the  cause  of  this  widely-spread  term  I  know  not ; 
but  it  testifies,  like  the  compound  numerals  of  eight  and  nine,  that 
some  conceptions  or  ideas  were  not  restricted  to  any  one  group  of 
languages. 

The  personal,  demonstratiye,  and  interrogative  pronouns  cannot  be 
adduced  to  prove  a  close  relationship,  because  in  this  respect  we  find 
a  surprising  resemblance  between  the  whole  of  the  languages  of  the 
Aryan  and  Turanian  classes.  Considering  this  notable  fact,  one  is 
inclined  to  pre-suppose  the  existence  of  a  stage  of  language  preceding 
equally  both  the  one  class  and  tiie  other.  And,  like  the  pronouns, 
there  may  also  be  several  single  words,  as  papa^  mama,  etc.  There 
may  also  be  other  visible  remains  of  that  ancient  language. 

Even  mistakes  are  not  wanting  which  have  misled  some  authors. 
It  may  be  allowed  to  me  to  point  out  some  of  these. 

Max  MiiUer  cites  several  times  a  passage  taken  from  Oyarmathy, 
who,  after  Sajnovics,  first  proved  the  affinity  of  Hungarian  with 

>  It  is  called  the  <  nameleas  finger'  also  in  Sanskrit,  and  the  Banskrit  word  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Drandian  langnages.— ^. 
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Finnish  in  1799,  and  who  compared  the  Hungarian  and  Esthonian 
verb  as  follows : 


HimOABIAK. 

Ebthoniak. 

English. 

lelem 

leian 

I  find 

leled 

leiad 

thoafind68t 

leU 

leiab 

he  finds 

leljiik 

leiame 

we  find 

leUtek 

leiate 

you  find 

leUk 

leiavad 

they  find 

Gyarmathy  did  not  know  the  great  difference  between  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  conjugation  in  Hungarian.  He  never  guessed 
that  what  seems  almost  identical  involves  in  reality  a  fundamental 
difference.    The  forms  which  can  be  compared  are  only  : 


lele-k 

leia-n 

lel-az 

leianl 

lei. 

leia-b 

lel-iink 

leia-me 

lel-tek 

leia-te 

lel-nek 

leia-rad 

not  be 

compared  are : 

lele-x 

lele-D 

lel-i 

lel-j-iik 

lel-i-tek 

lel-i-k 

In  the  subjective  Hungarian  conjugation  the  third  personal  singular 
has  no  pronoun  or  personal  exponent ;  the  Esthonian  has  b.  But  the 
exponents  of  the  objective  conjugation  cannot  be  expressed  in  Estho- 
nian. 

Caldwell,  treating  of  the  Tamil  plural,  says:  *  "In  modem  Tamil 
mar  is  suffixed  to  nouns  signifying  parents,  priests,  kings,  etc.,  as  a 
plural  of  honour,  like  the  Hungarian  »w^."  The  Hungarian  reader  is 
astonished  by  this  mek,  which  has  never  existed.  Where  could  Cald- 
well have  found  it?  In  Bunsen's  "Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Universal  History,"  where  Max  Miiller,  in  his  letter  about  the  Tura- 
nian languages,  mentions  the  Kanarti  plural  andir  of  cognation, 
quoting  Gyarmathy  too:  "Habent  autem  tam  Hungari  quam  Lappones 

1  A  Comparatiye  Grammar  of  the  Drayidian  or  South-Indian  Family  of  Lan- 
guage, p.  191.    London,  1856. 
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prsBter  plnralem  hunc  (with  k)  etiam  alium  phirakm  numerum^  qui  non 
in  onmihtu  ohservatur  voeibtu,  sed  tantum  in  nominibui  eognationis  (Lap- 
ponam  leh,  Hungarian  nUh).  Buplicem  hone  plnralem  Hnngari 
possessiyis  tantnm  nominibus  tribnnnt,  Lappones  yero  nominibus  eog- 
nationis sLmplicibas."  Of  course  Max  Miiller  means,  this  Lapponic 
plural  might  illustrate  the  Eanarati  plural  andir^  The  case  is  this : 
In  the  Finnish  language,  e.g,  velfi  signifies  '  brother/  veljeikw  *  one  of 
the  brothers/  plur.  veljehet  'Gebriider.'  The  Finnish  form  velfekse 
sounds  in  Lapponic  ve^'ec,  in  plural  v$lj$o$h  or  veljeceh.  The  plural, 
therefore,  is  the  common  exponent  it  or  A  joined  to  veljec.  The 
Hungarian  says,  e.g.  atydm  *  my  father,'  atydm^  *  my  father's  thing; ' 
to  this  is  joined  the  common  plural  ky  atyami-h  *  all  belonging  to  my 
father.'  We  see  that  neither  in  Lapponic  nor  in  Hungarian  is  there 
any  such  plural  form  which  could  be  compared  with  the  Eanarati 
andiTf  or  the  Tamil  mar,  and  Gyarmathy  was  greatly  blamed  fer 
taldng  mik  for  a  plural  formation. 

Caldwell  (p.  427)  says :  "  The  present  infinitive  of  the  Finnish  is 
apparently  identical  with  the  Dravidian,  being  also  in  a,  e.g.  oU-a  *  to 
be ' ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  this  a  was  originally  preceded  by  a 
nasal,  for  the  corresponding  Esthonian  iofinitiTe  is  oUema^  and  the 
sign  of  the  infinitiye  in  Hungarian  is  nt."  To  show  the  mistake,  we 
must  put  here  the  Finnish  and  Hungarian  forms  of  the  iofinitiye. 

Li  Finnish  one  infinitiye  is  in  ^,  not  in  a,  the  other  is  in  ^na ;  both 
forms  are  common  to  Finnish  and  to  Esthonian ;  e.g.  ol  '  to  be,'  with 
the  exponent  ta^^ol-ta,  by  assimilation  olla'^  with  the  exponent  ma'^ 
ole-ma,  both  in  Finnish  and  Esthonian. 

Jn  Hungarian  the  one  infinitiye  is  in  ni,  difiering  from  the  Finnish, 
but  resembling  the  Yogul  ng ;  the  other  is  also  in  ma,  but  exists  only 
in  derivatives.  For  instance,  from  tud  '  to  know,'  we  have  the  in- 
finitive tud-ni  'to  know,'  and  the  unusual  tudoma,  the  derivatives  of 
which  axe  tudomd-s  and  tudomd-ny  *  knowledge,'  '  science.' 

Therefore  Caldwell  was  mistaken  in  stating  that  any  resembldnce 
existed  between  the  Dravidian  and  Finnish  iofinitiye. 

The  same  author  writes  (p.  291):  ''The  Dravidian  numerals  are 
ahnost  as  closely  allied  to  the  Finnish  as  are  those  of  the  Magyar 
itself."  And  why  does  he  suppose  this  ?  Because  he  found  that  in 
Yotiak  og  signifies  '  one,'  like  the  Telugu  okd,  and  tiala  is  '  four '  in 
Tamil.    With  the  Greeks  ''one  swallow  made  not  spring,"  and  I 
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think  that  in  this  instance  two  swallows  will  not  make  spring.  How- 
ever, we  most  see  also  whether  the  pretended  bird  is  really  a  swallow. 
Now  the  Yotiak  og  is  explained  by  the  Yognl  aiho,  akuy  which  on  its 
side  is  explained  by  the  Finnish  yU.  A  standard  mle  in  comparing 
words  must  be  always  this :  the  fullest  forms  must  be  taken  as  Hie 
basis  of  comparison.  Taking  the  words  as  they  stand,  the  Telnga  oM 
and  the  Yogul  dku  seem  similar;  but  if  we  wish  to  attain  to  certainty, 
we  must  seek  for  the  original  forms  of  both,  and  if  we  cannot  find 
them,  we  must  delay  coming  to  a  conclusion.  As  far  as  I  can  see  the 
TJgric  and  Dravidian  numerals,  I  cannot  detect  between  tliem  any 
resemblance  which  seems  more  than  fortuitous. 

A  surprising  analogy  between  Dravidian  and  the  Morduin  and 
Samojed  -appears  in  the  appellative  verhe,  as  they  are  called  by  Cald- 
well, e.g.  kdn  'king,'  kdn^n  '  I  am  king,'  kdfm  *thou  art  king,'  etc. ; 
kdnin  *  of  the  king,'  kdninSn  *  I  am  the  king's  (man),'  kdninim  *  we 
are  the  king's  (men),'  etc.  But  morphological  resemblance  is  quite 
different  from  genealogical  relationship.  The  New-Persian  is  able  to 
say  from  merd  *man,'  merdem  '  I  am  a  man,'  etc. 

Very  strange  mistakes  are  to  be  found  in  **  Etruscan'  Besearches," 
by  Isaac  Taylor,  out  of  the  number  of  which  I  quote  one,  and  surely 
not  the  strangest,  by  which  the  Etruscan  leine  is  explained  as  follows. 
The  correspondencies  may  be  thus  exhibited : 


Etruscan 

1  el 

n    e 

heUyed 

HXTNOABIAK 

1    e 

xm    i 

to  be 

HUNGAHIAlf 

1    e 

n    y 

existence 

Ttjbkic 

ol    a 

n 

being 

Finnish 

el    e 

n  da 

life 

Vooui. 

ol    a 

n    t 

life 

Lapp 

1  ei 

he  was 

Here  we  find  three  different  verbs  compared  with  the  Etruscan 
letne,  and  of  these  yerbs  different  tenses  and  moods  are  taken.  The 
verbs  are : 

I)  fo,  a  defective  verb  substantive  in  Hungarian,  Finnish,  and  Lapp, 
the  equivalent  to  which  in  Turkish  is  t-mek  (uX«j\),  not  oUmak, 
The  Hungarian  lenni  is  for  Uv-ni  'to  be,'  and  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  Lapp  lei  'he  was,'  for  to  this  corresponds  the  Hungarian 
form  hve  or  l6n.  The  Hungarian  Uny  is  a  new  formation,  like  the 
English  hue  for  omnibtu,  which  bus  would  be  a  very  curious  tool  in 
comparative  linguistic  science. 
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2)  ol  'to  be,'  the  eqiUTalent  to  which  is  the  Finnish  o^ta,  the 
Hungarian  defective  vol,  the  Yognl  regular  verb  ol,  and  the  Turkish 
ol-mek.  Kow  with  the  Turkish  olan  'existing,  being,'  the  Hungarian 
ifM,  the  Vogul  ohsy  the  Finnish  oleva^  are  to  be  compared,  but  no 
one  of  the  adduced  forms. 

3}  el  'to  live.'  From  this  is  derived  the  Finnish  eldntd  {eUnda  is  a 
corrupted  copy)  '  life,'  to  which  corresponds  the  Hungarian  Uet,  with- 
out nunation.  The  Yogul  olofU  is  perhaps  a  corrupted  form  taken 
from  Elaproth,  whose  linguistic  cucpifieui  is  very  small,  and  who 
must  never  be  cited  when  a  perfectly  accurate  form  is  required. 

As  an  instance  of  a  strange  method,  may  be  cited  the  derivation  of 
the  Etruscan  numerals  imagined  by  Mr.  Taylor.  He  supposes  that 
finger,  hand,  or  arm,  and  eye,  were  the  source  for  the  sounds  of 
numerals.  A  lifted  finger  must  be  one.  Now,  continues  he,  patmach 
denotes  a  finger  iu  seventeen  Tatar  dialects,  hence  ptr,  per,  hir,  is 
'  one '  iu  the  Turkic  family ;  the  Finnic  languages  took  the  other  half 
of  the  word,  the  maeh,  losing  the  m,  and  we  find  there  ahiy  akt,  egy^ 
etc.  Therefore  the  Etruscan  maeh  is  '  one.'  If  by  lifting  a  finger 
the  numeral  one  was  formed,  we  might  suppose  that  the  lifting  of 
two  fingers  must  have  formed  the  numeral  for  two.  But  Mr.  Taylor 
finds  that  "  finger,  hand,  eye  is  perhaps  a  way  of  counting  one,  two, 
three,  as  natural  and  convenient  as  finger,  hand,  foot."  Hence  he 
imagines  that  in  any  language  where  there  are  two  primitive  words 
denoting  hand  or  army  one  of  these  will  be  almost  certainly  used  to 
mean^f?^,  and  the  other  to  mean  two.  The  whole  chapter  treating  of 
the  numerals  affords  a  striking  example  of  a  method  which  should  not 
and  cannot  be  applied  anywhere ;  for  on  this  way  the  play  of  the 
imagination  is  unchecked. 

I  hope,  by  aU  which  we  have  hitherto  seen,  it  wiU  be  undoubtedly 
clear  that  the  genealogical  method  of  studying  languages,  which  has 
alone  produced  the  linguistic  science  of  Aryan  and  Semitic,  must  also 
be  applied  in  the  study  of  the  Turanian  ones.  ]N^othing  caused  a 
greater  mischief  in  respect  of  these  than  one  view  of  the  current 
theory  about  Turanianism,  which  holds  that  the  genealogical  method 
of  studying  were  not  fit  for  these  languages.  In  contrast  to  it,  I  hold* 
that  the  genealogical  method  must  be  fit  for  every  language  which 
points  to  a  common  nucleus  with  other  languages;  and  where  that 
seems  impossible,  there  our  knowledge  is  insufficient.    IN'ow,  if  this 
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insufficiency  is  only  a  sabjeddye  one,  we  must  study  the  facts  so  much 
the  more,  till  we  might  gain  a  sufficient  knowledge  about  them,  before 
we  hazard  any  general  theory.  But  if  the  facts  by  themselves  are 
sufficient,  let  us  gather  them  together  as  rarities,  put  them  in  our 
museum,  and,  without  theorizing,  wait  for  further  information. 
There  cannot  exist  any  language  without  history,  or  the  people  speak- 
ing it  must  be  the  most  degraded  of  hiunan  beings.  Perhaps  the 
existence  of  such  a  people  is  possible;  but,  if  so,  what  a  great  mistake 
it  would  be  to  take  such  a  people  and  such  a  language  for  a  basis  of 
any  general  theory. 

Taking  for  granted  that  the  genealogical  method  of  studying  lan- 
guages must  be  applied  to  the  investigation  of  the  Turanian  too,  we 
may  be  well  aware,  in  the  mean  time,  that  grammars  made  with  the 
apparatus  f  unushed  by  the  genealogical  method  are  still  not  to  be 
had  on  many  languages.  What  was  not  existing  some  short  time  ago 
on  languages  which  were  studied  the  most  during  many  centuries  and 
by  all  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  it  yet 
made  on  languages  which  have  not  the  privilege  of  being  cared  for  by 
the  whole  of  learned  Europe.  The  material  for  the  comparative 
science  of  languages  is  to  this  very  day  scanty  and  defective.  The 
greatest  part  of  existing  grammars  and  dictionaries  is  made  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  genealogical  method.  In  our  days  this 
method  begins  to  prevail  in  many  literatures;  but  the  new  and 
better  works  are  generally,  written  in  the  respective  languages, 
which  causes  a  new  difficulty.  But,  be  it  as  it  is,  only  grammars 
written  in  view  of  the  genealogical  method  can  furnish  fit  materials 
for  the  comparative  study.  An  instance  may  be  adduced  for  illustra- 
tion. I  know  that  the  Bask  and  Finnish  question  claims  interest  in 
English  literature.  I  read  last  Saturday,  in  some  Beview,  that  this 
question  is  already  placed  beyond  aU  doubt.  Therefore,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  notice,  the  relationship  between  these 
two  languages  is  already  determined;  consequently  the  relationship 
too,  which  existed  in  prehistoric  times  between  Bask  and  Finnish, 
has  assumed  a  certain  definite  shape.  We  see  the  question  is  of 
'  very  great  moment,  both  for  linguistics  and  for  ethnology.  But  I  ask, 
is  the  Bask  language  yet  studied  in  view  of  the  genealogical  method, 
as  the  Finnish  is  actually  studied  by  Wiedemann,  Ahlquist,  and 
Donner,  in  St.  Petersburgh  and  Helsingf ors  ?    And  the  Bask  scholars, 
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are  they  well  acquainted  with  the  studies  of  the  Finnish  scholars  ? 
Perhaps  it  is  so,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  it  be  so  :  I  could  leam 
much  from  them.  For,  comparing  the  Bask  and  Finnish  yerb,  com- 
paring the  numerals  of  both  languages,  and  such  categories  of  words 
as  I  have  exposed  here,  I  still  confess  that  the  Bask  and  Finnish 
question,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  by  no  means  determined. 

Surely  I  must  now  have  tired  this  honourable  assembly.  I  there- 
fore finish  now,  yindicating  once  more  the  genealogical  method  for 
the  study  of  Turanian  languages. 
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THE 

STATE  OF  THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE 


AT  THB  TIMB   OF  THB 


INVENTION  OF  WRITING. 
By  the  Rev.   J.   EDKINS,   D.D. 


SscnoN  1. — IHme  of  the  Irwmtum  of  Writing. 

The  time  of  the  invention  of  Chinese  writing  is  said  by  native  writers 
to  have  been  B.a  2300.  Can  we  rely  on  them?  On  what  trust- 
worthy traditions  do  they  base  their  belief  in  this  fact  ?  Their  oldest 
books  profess  to  come  from  B.C.  1100.  But  in  them  are  portions 
which  are  older.  There  are  poems  of  the  Shang  dynasty  b.c.  1700 
to  B.C.  1100,  and  historical  records  of  that  and  the  Hia  dynasty 
which  preceded  it,  and  stretched  over  four  centuries,  which  date, 
therefore,  from  2100  to  b.c.  1700. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  old  historical  records  have  lacunas. 
Some  portions  bear  marks  of  later  manipulation.  In  the  Han 
dynasty,  after  the  burning  of  the  books,  there  was  great  zeal  in  re- 
storing the  classics  exhibited  by  prince  and  people.  Temptation  was 
strong  at  that  period  to  invent  and  to  gain  credit  and  currency  for 
old  writings.  Doubtful  paragraphs  and  chapters  would  at  that  time 
readily  attain  the  character  of  genuineness.  To  detect  the  newly- 
added  passages,  has  been  a  favourite  subject  of  criticism  in  the 
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present  dynasty.  There  has  been  a  good  amount  of  success  in 
separating  the  old  from  the  new. 

We  are  not  called  on  to  take  sweeping  measures  however.  To 
r^ect  the  whole  of  the  writings  which  the  Chinese  ascribe  to  a  time 
earlier  than  bx.  1000,  would  be  too  reyolutionaiy.  They  do  not 
bear  a  very  mythical  looking  character.  Some  incidents  look  ex- 
tremely unlike  the  work  of  an  inventor.  The  positions  of  the  stars 
which  mark  the  equinoxes  and  solstices  are  not  what  would  have 
been  assigned  in  the  Han  dynasty.  The  Emperor  Tan  would  not, 
at  a  later  age,  be  made,  I  suppose,  to  give  at  the  same  time  his  two 
daughters  as  wives  to  his  successor,  the  Emperor  Shun.  This  inci- 
dent would  not  be  invented  by  any  Han  writer. 

Some  Engli^  writers,  such  as  Dr.  Legge  and  Mr.  Chalmers,  while 
adoptrng  the  sceptical  side  on  this  question,  have  not  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently considered  the  force  of  the  argument  from  linguistic  develop- 
ment. Changes  in  language  take  a  long  time  to  effect.  The  period 
assigned  by  the  Chinese  to  the  invention  of  writing  does  not  seem 
too  ancient,  if  we  duly  estimate  the  alterations  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  language.  In  the  absence  of  secure  chronological  data,  we 
may  employ  as  a  test  the  rate  of  slowness  which  marks  the  progress 
of  variation  in  the  language.  To  serve  this  end  we  may,  for 
example,  conveniently  select  the  twelve  hundred  years  that  have 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  Hiuen  Tsang,  the  Buddhist  traveller  and 
translator  from  Sanscrit,  as  a  period  which  admits  of  sharp  defini- 
tion, and  has  included  in  its  range  some  most  important  linguistic 
changes. 

Section  2. — State  of  the  Language  1200  Tear 9  since. 

There  is  this  advantage  in  taking  Hiuen  Tseng's  time  as  an  epoch. 
He  was  a  translator  from  Sanscrit,  and  wrote  with  Chinese  characters 
many  Sanscrit  names. 

In  his  time  there  were  four  tones,  each  of  them  well  marked. 
There  are  now  five,  the  first  having  become  divided  into  two.  Chinese 
investigators  into  their  own  language  tell  us,  that  in  the  rhymes  of 
the  Book  of  Odes  three  tones  are  all  that  we  can  find  traces  of.  This 
seems  to  be  quite  such  a  statement,  based  as  it  is  on  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  data  for  forming  a  judgment,  as  we  can  accept. 
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Taking  this  mode  of  estimating  the  rate  of  linguistic  change,  we 
have  famished  to  us  two  epochs  of  tone  formation : 

The  hia  p*%ng  tone  belongs  to  a.p.  1800. 
„     ch'u  „  „       A.D.  1600. 

„     shmg         „  „       B.C.    600. 

If  we  follow  this  method  of  testing  linguistic  growth,  we  are  taken 
back  to  B.C.  1800  years  as  the  time  when  the  language  began  to  tend 
towards  tonic  development.  For  the  distinction  between  the  two 
remaining  tones  is  alphabetic,  being  that  between  mute  and  nasal, 
or  vowel  endings.  Over  the  whole  of  China,  at  present,  there  is  a 
distinction  maintained  by  tonic  pronunciation  between  the  two  classes 
ihang  and  Ani,  into  which  the  first  tone  is  divided.  This  distinction 
was  unknown  in  Hiuen  Tsang's  time.  The  change  then  has  been 
very  thorough,  and  it  has  been  accompanied  by  various  other  radical 
changes,  extending  through  many  parts  of  the  pronunciation  and 
grammar.  During  this  time  the  initial  sonant  letters  have  disappeared 
from  four-fifths  of  China,  and  the  final  mutes  ky  t,  p,  have  also  been 
lost  from  two-thirds  of  China.  The  sonant  initials  have  been  changed 
for  surds,  and  the  final  mutes  have  been  dropped  altogether. 

Thus  the  dictionary  Kwang  yiin,  1200  years  old,  gives  the  syllables 
hat  and  hak.  But  these  will  be  called  pa  or  pai  oi  p$  by  the  northern 
or  western  Chinese  of  the  present  day.  The  old  sonant  h  has  been 
thinned  off  into  p^  the  t  and  k  dropped,  and  the  vowel  lengthened  or 
modified.     In  Canton  and  Amoy  they  will  be  called  pat^  pak. 

Fortunately,  in  the  Kwang  yiin,  the  syllables  are  divided  according 
to  their  initials.  B  and  p  are  not  confounded;  they  are  kept  care- 
fully apart.  So  with  g  and  k.  So  with  d  and  t.  The  proof  is  in  a 
nutshelL  We  have  here  a  sure  stepping  ground  in  our  backward 
search  into  the  early  condition  of  the  Chinese  language. 

F  and  eh  are  both  new  letters  in  the  Chinese  natural  alphabet. 
They  were,  as  we  learn  from  the  Kwang  yiin,  coming  into  use  when 
that  dictionary  was  compiled.  At  that  time  there  was  no  trace 
whatever  of  the  modem  coalescing  in  Mandarin  of  h  and  «.  This 
coalescing  means  that  the  letter  h  before  the  vowels  %  and  n,  is  fast 
taking  the  sound  9.  This  remarkable  and  important  phenomenon 
is  the  converse  of  the  Greek  and  Celtic  change  of  «  to  A.     It  is 
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roistered  in  no  book  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  not  more  than  two  centuries  old. 

For  the  pronunciation  of  1200  years  ago  there  is  no  better  guide 
than  the  Kwang  yiin ;  and,  having  this  book,  there  need  be  no  diflGi- 
<ftilty  felt  upon  the  state  of  the  pronunciation  at  the  time  it  represents. 

The  same  period  has  witnessed  the  upgrowth  of  the  modem 
Mandarin  language.  It  difEers  much  from  the  old  literary  style ;  and 
is  probably  diverging  from  it  more  and  more  aa  time  goes  on.  The 
earliest  Mandarin  books  are  not  more  than  600  years  old.  Authors  of 
the  Sing  li  philosophy  were  the  first  to  write  in  it,  the  celebrated  Chu 
hi  being  among  them.  These  men  wrote  in  two  styles,  the  classical 
and  the  Mandarin.  Their  motive  in  choosrug  a  colloquial  style  was  a 
consciousness  that  they  had  important  thoughts  to  teach  their  pupils, 
and  that  thought  is  superior  to  style.  The  reading  public  of  China 
needed  to  be  convinced  that  thought  ought  to  be  expressed  in  simple 
languid,  its  value  being  in  itself,  not  in  its  costume. 

The  philosophers  were  followed  by  romancists  and  play-writers. 
Their  usage  tended  to  lower  the  Mandarin  language  as  a  literary 
style.  The  moral  philosophers,  by  their  employment  of  it,  did  less 
to  elevate  its  claims  than  the  writers  of  fiction  did  to  diminish  its 
honours.  During  the  two  dynasties  that  have  ruled  China  for  the 
last  five  hundred  years,  the  ancient  style  has  prevailed,  as  it  does  at 
present ;  and  the  Mandariu  style  has  failed  to  acquire  any  high  posi- 
tion in  the  esteem  of  scholars. 

Yet  the  Mandarin  language,  as  a  spoken  medium,  has  lived  and 
grown  with  no  check  and  with  no  foreign  admixture.  It  is  distin- 
guished for  more  fulness,  exactness,  and  clearness  than  the  book 
language.  Among  the  various  patois  of  China  it  is  the  best  for  sweet- 
ness, intelligibility,  and  general  adaptedness.  Spoken  by  200,000,000 
of  people,  and  remarkable  as  it  is  for  flexibility  and  extent  of  phrase- 
ology, it  has  made  scarcely  any  progress  as  a  literary  medium.  Yet 
this  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  of  fashion.  The  old  book  language  was 
once  vernacular.  The  difference  between  it  and  the  Mandarin  is  a 
difference  between  an  old  and  new  colloquial.  The  book  language 
was  once  as  much  on  the  lips  and  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  as  the 
little-esteemed  Mandarin  of  to-day. 

During  the  Han  dynasty  there  was  a  rich  development  of  native 
literature,  especially  in  the  departments  of  history,  poetry,  diction- 
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arieSy  and  classical  criticism.  Important  works  on  physical  philo- 
sophy, alchemy,  astronomy,  and  the  first  Buddhist  treatises,  date 
from  that  time. 

It  was  an  age  notable  for  archeology  and  thorough  scholarship. 
As  an  instance,  let  me  refer  to  the  Fang  yen.  This  book,  made  when 
the  Chinese  had  not  learned  to  spell,  is  a  collection  of  synonyms  from 
existing  dialects.  Every  dictionary  of  a  language  is,  in  fact,  very 
much  the  same  thing.  It  is  a  book  in  which  one  word  is  explained 
by  others  having  the  same  meaning.  This  is  specially  true  in  Chinese, 
where  knowledge  is  limited  chiefly  to  one  language. 
.  In  the  Fang  yen,  let  the  words  for  *  great '  be  examined.  We  have 
moky^  dim,  guty  dapy  kok,  get,  tok,  pong,  tang,  kang.  Gut  was  the 
favourite  in  the  kingdoms  Tsi  and  Sung.  Each  word  had  its  locality ; 
each  region  had  a  special  fancy  for  some  one  term.  Thus  synonyms 
became  numerous,  and,  while  a  certain  predilection  reigned  among 
scholars  for  particular  words  and  turns  of  expression,  the  dialects 
were  ruled  by  a  local  liking  which  tended  to  keep  certain  expressions 
current  for  a  longer  time  than  the  use  of  scholars  would  have  per- 
mitted. 

When  we  arrive  at  the  Han  dynasty,  the  syllabic  spelling  of  the 
Kwang  yiin  fails  to  be  useful  to  us.  Kwo  p*u  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  employ  it,  and  he  belonged  to  the  fourth  century.  In  his 
time  we  can  judge  of  the  existing  pronunciation  by  his  spelling. 
Before  his  day  there  was  no  idea  among  the  Chinese  literati  that  a 
word  was  divisible  into  letters.  Alphabetical  analysis  was  as  strange 
to  them  as  the  analysis  of  water,  or  air,  or  light,  to  Western 
chemists  before  the  discoveries  of  modem  science.  Our  only  sources 
of  inquiry  as  to  ancient  sounds  in  older  times  are  the  rhymes  of 
poetry,  the  use  of  characters  for  each  other,  and  the  phonetic  principle 
in  writing. 

Sectiok  3, — Sttite  of  the  Language  %n  the  Time  ef  C<mfue%u$, 

I  now  proceed  to  the  era  of  Confucius.  Great  maturity  marks  the 
language  as  it  was  in  the  Cheu  and  Ts*in  dynasties  from  b.c.  1100  to 

*  Should  any  one  be  snrprised  not  to  meet  with  the  common  Indo-European  root 
moff  in  Chinese,  Mongol,  or  Japanese,  he  will  find  it  in  this  old  book,  via.  mok, 
aboTO  given. 
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B.C.  200 ;  and  that  time  or  its  middle  point,  b.o.  650,  may  be  taken  as 
a  conyenient  way-mark  for  testing  the  progress  of  development. 

The  writers  of  that  age  were  in  possession  of  what  is  called  the 
Eu  wen  as  their  medium  for  expressing  their  ideas  in  a  written  form. 
That  this  was  not  identical  with  the  colloquial  language  of  the  day 
may  be  argued  from  the  fact  that  the  founder  of  the  Wen  ehang  or 
modem  literary  style,  and  the  founder  of  modem  poetry,  both 
lived  within  that  period.  Tso  kieu  ming,  whose  amplification  of  the 
Ch*Tm  ts4eu  of  Confucius  has  been  recently  translated  by  Dr.  Legge, 
is  greatly  admired  as  a  master  of  style.  His  book  is  used  as  a  guide- 
book in  the  art  of  sentence-making,  in  the  effective  use  of  particles, 
in  judiciousness  of  grouping,  and  in  a  vivid  and  pictorial  arrangement 
of  facts  in  a  narrative. 

But  in  attaining  this  excellence  it  is  manifest  that  he  was  refining 
upon  the  popular  language,  and  helping  to  found  a  new  style.  He 
must  be  regarded,  then,  as  an  epoch-maker  in  the  development  of  the 
book  language.  Tinder  him  it  began  to  diverge  more  widely  than 
before  from  the  colloquial  style.  In  proof  of  the  existence  of  dialects 
ia  the  time  of  Tso  kieu  ming,  reference  may  here  be  made  to  'some 
dialectic  words  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Legge.  In  proof  that 
the  book  language  was  once  coUoquial,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
more  popular  of  the  Odes.  They  must  have  been  in  the  language  of 
the  common  people. 

The  poet  whose  appearance  helps  to  mark  a  great  turning-point 
itt  the  development  of  the  literary  language  was  Cliu  yuen  in  the 
third  century  b.c.  Under  his  hands  the  ancient  poetry,  which  was 
thoroughly  colloquial,  became  more  cultured.  Instead  of  being  the 
simple  outflow  of  feeling,  put  into  words  bearing  a  rhythmical  form 
but  coUoquial,  poetry  became  distinguished  for  a  specially  ornate 
phraseology.  The  poems  which  Confucius  collected  were  vernacular, 
or  chiefly  so,  and  differ  in  this  respect  from  those  of  Chii  yuen. 

The  existence  of  the  Er  ya  and  other  dictionaries  of  archaisms 
published  in  the  Cheu  and  Han  dynasties,  is  of  itself  a  proof  of  the 
fact  that  Confucius  looked  back  on  a  lengthened  time  of  literary 
antiquity  preceding  his  own.  It  had  then  become  necessary  to  ex- 
plain old  words.  Obsolete  names  were  constantly  increasing  in 
number.  The  language  was  stereotyped  in  its  characters,  but  the 
living  words  which  those  characters  represented  were  constantly 
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changing;  as  in  all  languages.  Many  of  their  modifications  in  sound 
were  so  prominent  to  the  speakers  that  they  felt  prompted  to  make  a 
change  in  the  character,  or  originate  a  new  one.  No  new  words  were 
introduced.  All  that  appear  to  be  such  are  merely  old  ones  trans- 
mogrified. 

Hence  new  characters  arose  which  to  some  extent  chronicled  the 
guccessiye  changes  that  occurred  in  the  history  of  words,  as  they 
acquired  new  senses,  abstract  or  concrete,  or  lost  old  ones.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  jj^  V»i,  ftf  *^>  *  ^i  j2:  ^^^>  %  «^»  ^  having 
the  meaning  this,  are  modifications  of  a  single  demonstratiye. 

The  way  in  which  writers  of  the  time  of  Confucius,  or  earlier, 
aUude  to  ancient  times,  is  instructiTe.  When  they  speak  of  their 
history,  they  look  on  it  as  real,  and  there  is  such  a  substratum  of  solid 
fact  in  it,  that  it  seems  correct  to  look  on  much  of  it  as  real  rather 
than  mythical.  They  were  men  without  any  great  amount  of  super- 
stition; with  as  little  as  has  been  possessed  by  the  learned  of  any 
ancient  nation:  $,g,  Tso  explains  that  a  comet  is  not  a  portent 
of  evil.  Confucius  had  indeed  a  veneration  for  the  past,  which 
in  a  superstitious  age  might  have  misled  him;  but  in  a  practical, 
thoughtful,  critical,  and  learned  time,  such  as  his  time  was,  would  be 
less  likely  to  render  his  judgment  erroneous.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
he  looked  at  the  &cts  of  the  Shang  dynasty  as  truly  described  in  the 
Shu  king.  He  traced  indeed  his  own  genealogy  to  the  imperial 
house  which  then  ruled  China.  In  regard  to  the  Hia  dynasty,  his 
praise  of  its  calendar,  and  his  allusion  to  the  costume  that  then  pre- 
vailed, should  be  allowed  to  imply  not  only  the  existence  of  that 
dynasty,  but  the  possession  of  books  which  described  with  a  certain 
minuteness  the  condition  of  China  at  that  time.  But  this  implies 
that  writing  was  in  use  in  the  Hia  dynasty,  that  is,  in  the  period 
extending  from  b.c.  2100  to  b.c.  1700.  This  agrees  very  nearly  with 
the  time  for  the  origin  of  writing  asserted  by  the  Chinese,  viz.  b.c. 
2300.  The  existence  of  a  calendar  implies  the  existence  of  the  art 
of  writing. 

The  age  previous  to  the  time  of  Confucius  witnessed  the  produc- 
tion of  the  poems  embodied  in  the  Shi  king  and  in  the  Stone  Drums, 
recently  translated  by  Dr.  Bushell.  All  the  odes  of  those  times  are 
in  rhyme,  and  therefore  contain  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  lan- 
guage when  they  were  written.    Thus,  the  final  consonants  were  ng^ 
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n,  m,  k,  ty  Pf  SB  in  the  Canton  and  Amoy  dialects  at  present.  In 
those  dialects  there  are  some  irregolarities,  which  may  be  corrected  by 
the  tonic  dictionaries  and  the  poetry.  In  the  rhyming  consonant 
finaby  if  we  wish  to  know  which  is  right,  when  the  usage  of  the 
dialects  or  of  the  poems  is  observed  to  differ,  an  umpire  will  be  found 
in  the  tonic  dictionaries,  by  whose  decision  we  may  proye  the  dialectic 
usage  to  be  irregular. 

It  is  a  great  step  in  our  researches  to  know  that  the  six  fbal  con- 
sonants assert  themselves  beyond  contradiction  in  the  rhymes  of  the 
Shi  king.  It  also  appears  by  the  same  authority  that  there  are 
perhaps  100  common  words  which  had  the  finals  kf  t,  ox  pia  b.c.  800, 
but  had  lost  it  in  a.i>.  600.  Thus  we  leam  that  during  the  time  of 
Confucius,  of  Ts'in  shi  hwang  the  conqueror,  and  of  SY  ma  t'sien 
the  historian,  one  important  tendency  of  the  language  was  to  drop 
its  final  mutes.  We  also  leam  that  in  those  times  there  was  no  such 
great  revolution  proceeding  in  the  language,  in  regard  to  final  letters, 
as  during  the  period  from  a.i>.  600  to  the  present  time.  The  phonetic 
elements  of  the  language  were  then  in  a  state  of  comparative  steadi- 
ness and  quietude,  anterior  to  the  great  changes  afterwards  to  occur. 

Sbchok  4. — The  Chinese  Writing  a$  a  Body  af  Characten  is  an  Index 
to  the  State  of  the  Language  at  the  Time  it  was  Invented. 

The  phonetic  principle  in  the  formation  of  characters  is  based  on 
identity  of  sound  in  the  words  written  with  the  same  phonetic.  Just 
as  final  k  rhymes  uniformly  with  final  k  in  the  old  poetry,  so  ^  in  the 
phonetic  part  of  characters  where  it  appears  as  a  final  keeps  its  place 
in  the  same  phonetic  in  all  characters  formed  from  it.  For  example, 
in  the  inscription  on  the  third  of  the  Stone  Drums,  m  lak  'pleasure,' 
rhymes  with  ^  lok  *  dry  land,'  here  used  for  *  sword,'  and  also  with 
H^  siak  'let  go,'  ^  shak  'to  shoot,'  and  some  other  words,  if  final 
therefore  existed  in  the  sound  of  these  words  in  north-western  China 
2600  years  ago. 

So  the  words  jB|  tna  '  horse '  and  j^  ma  '  to  revile '  are  known  to 
have  had  the  same  sound  at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  writing, 
by  their  being  written  with  tiie  same  phonetic.  In  this  case  the 
phonetic  is  a  picture  of  a  horse.  Sometimes  the  origin  of  the  phonetic 
is  not  known.     Thus  from  the  use  of  the  same  phonetic  in  ^  hk 
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*  wealth  and  honour/  and  f^  luk  '  green,'  we  learn  in  the  same 
way  that  k  existed  in  both  these  words.  The  k  now  fonnd  in  j^  hiUi 
'white/  was  also  there  when  the  characters  were  invented  about 
B.C.  2200  (as  I  think),  in  the  words  written  with  the  same  phonetic, 
■g  pak  *  hundred/  ^^  pek,  the  third  title  of  nobility,  the  heg  of  the 
Turks,  who  received  it  from  China  in  the  Han  dynasty ;  in  Qj|  p^ak 

*  the  animal  soul,'  and  fg  p^a  'fear,'  where  it  has  been  since  lost.  The 
character  for  *  white  *  was  first  invented  and  called  haky  which  was 
the  common  name  for  the  colour  at  that  time.  '  Cypress,'  *  animal 
soul,'  the  'third  title  of  nobility,'  'fear,'  'hundred,'  'to  assist'  ^, 
'blue,'  'azure,'  'green'  g,  fg  i»*^  'to  strike  with  the  hand,' |g 

p^a  'a  napkin,'  J|  pe  'pressing'  'urgent,'  jjjQi'^  '&  ship,'  1^  P^ 

*  dregs  of  wine,*  were  all  written  with  this  character,  or  that  for  a 
hundred  "jff ,  only  differing  from  it  by  a  stroke.  An  appropriate  ideo- 
graphic element  is  added.  The  radical  hand  is  added  for  the  sense  of 
'  striking,'  riee  for  that  of  '  wine  dregs,'  walking  for  that  of  '  urgent/ 
and  so  with  the  others. 

The  existence  of  final  ty  final  py  and  the  finals  n^,  ^,  m,  may 
be  shown  in  the  same  way.  Thus  i^  Urn  'forest,'  is  used  in  ^  Urn 
'water  dropping.'  So  also  ^  dam  or  Vam  'reaching,'  *  extending 
to,'  is  used  in  t^am  '  deep,'  sacrifices  offered  seven  months  after  the 
decease  of  parents,  to  '  feel  with  the  hand,'  to  *  think,'  to  pay  before- 
hand for  things  bought,  to  '  talk,'  a  '  dark-coloured  horse,'  '  edge  of 
a  sword,'  'take  into  the  mouth  greedily.'  Each  meaning  has  its 
appropriate  ideographic  sign,  viz.  water,  sacrifice,  hand,  heart,  ancient 
shell  money,  viz.  ^  peiy  words,  horse,  metal,  mouth. 

Thus  the  same  sort  of  syUabic  constitution  belonged  to  the  language 
when  the  writing  was  invented  as  now.  The  Canton  and  Amoy 
dialects  also  are  seen  by  this  process  of  proof  to  retain  at  the  present 
day  the  final  letters  which  existed  so  many  ages  ago.  The  Chinese 
characters  furnish  their  own  key  in  a  manner  most  satis£eu;tory  and 
convincing. 

But  there  was  a  past  in  the  Chinese  language  anterior  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  characters.  Its  words  were  undergoing  changes  at  an 
earlier  period.  It  would  be  a  very  interesting  result  if  we  should  be 
able  to  find  out  what  alterations  in  the  syllabary  were  silently  pro- 
ceeding {e.g.  final  p  to  final  m)  at  the  time  the  characters  were  made ; 
and  also,  if,  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  words  themselves,  we 
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should  be  able  to  learn  what  changes  had  completed  their  conrse,  or 
nearly  so,  before  the  characters  were  made  (e.g.  d  to  $,  shy  l).  To 
show  what  can  be  done  in  this  field,  I  must  proceed  to  letter-changes. 

The  appearance  of  ch,  /,  and  h,  was  probably  subsequent  to  the 
formation  of  the  characters.  Ch  comes  from  t  and  d.  F  comes  from 
p.  H  comes  from  k.  When  did  these  three  changes  take  place  ?  In 
the  Amoy  and  Tiechiu  dialects  we  find  evidence  that  they  are  still 
proceeding.  The  Mandarin  Jj  ehai  *to  break,'  Jg  oM  'regulate,' 
'heal,'  ^  e^ha  'tea,'  ^  chung  'middle,'  ^  ch^e  an  'imperial  order,' 
i^g  e'hang  'joyful,'  'extending,'  }]^  o'hau  'tide,*  are  in  the  Tiechiu 
vocabulary  ti'a  'break,'  ti  'rule,'  t$  'tea,'  tang  'middle,'  t'ek  'im- 
perial order,'  tiang  'joyful,'  tie  'tide.'  The  tonic  dictionaries  also 
give  t,  t*,  and  d  as  the  initials  of  these  words.  Now  let  it  be  con- 
sidered that  in  the  phonetics  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  difference 
betn^een  eh  and  t.  ^Nearly  300  phonetics  are  now  found  with  the 
initial  ch  occasionally  occurring.  Most  of  them  have  also  the  initial 
^,  either  in  Mandarin,  or  in  the  Amoy  and  Tiechiu  dialects,  or  in  the 
tonic  dictionaries.  The  direction  of  change  is  always  from  t  to  ehy 
never  from  ch  to  t.  The  further  we  go  back,  the  less  do  we  find  of  ch, 
and  the  more  of  L  Under  the  Han  djmasty,  the  Turkish  word  Tengri 
for  '  Heaven '  was  transferred  into  Chinese  by  a  character  now  pro- 
nounced Ch^eng,  but  then  evidently  called  T^eng,  Pan  ku,  the  historian 
of  the  Han  period,  has  preserved  this  word.  In  the  Book  of  Odes, 
where  natural  sounds  are  frequently  written  phonetically,  it  is 
advisable  always  to  change  the  Mandarin  chta  t  or  d.  Going  back  to 
the  time  of  the  invention  of  writing,  there  is  no  proper  place  among 
the  phonetics  for  « A  as  an  initial.  T,  t%  and  d  meet  the  requirements 
of  each  phonetic  much  better,  as  will  be  found  by  trial. 

A  special  advantage  we  have  in  examining  Chinese  sounds  is  the 
limitation  of  the  field.  The  monosyllabic  type  has  never  been  inter- 
fered with.  The  primitive  monosyllable  is  a  monosyllable  still.  The 
intrusion  of  r  and  I  after  the  initial  mute,  so  common  in  European 
languages,  is  still  a  future  possibility,  and  no  more,  to  the  speaker  of 
Chinese.  These  facts  lend  to  the  language  a  wonderfully  primeval 
aspect,  which  should  attract  to  it  the  earnest  study  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  examination  of  the  oldest  facts  in  human  speech. 
On  this  account  the  appearance  of  certain  letters  in  the  syllabary  for 
the  first  time  assumes  in  Chinese  a  special  importance.^    This  gradual 
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appearance  of  new  sounds  can  be  more  exhaustiyely  studied  and  more 
easily  mastered  where  the  syllabary  is  so  limited  as  in  Chinese,  than 
in  the  complicated  syllabaries  of  the  "West.  For  example,  /  occurs  in 
late  Chinese,  never  it  would  seem  in  early  Clunese.  As  with  ehy  the 
further  we  go  back,  the  more  frequently  is  the  modem  /  resolved 
into  p.  Thus  Fo  for  Buddha  is  Put  in  Amoy  ^.  Where  this 
character  is  used  in  the  Odes,  the  native  critical  scholar  tells  us  to  call 
it  hut.  Fmg  *  wind  *  was  anciently  ham.  For  the  negative  fei  ^ 
'it  is  not,'  g  'a  bad  person,'  ||^  *to  speak  against'  'slander,'  J^ 
Juh  'not,*  n^  'to  oppose,'  'act  perversely,'  'contradict,'  embracing 
two  phonetics,  we  have  ^  put  *  not,'  as  an  equivalent.  But  ^  pvi 
'  not '  is  also  called  feu  in  ^  '  is  it  so  or  not?'  If  we  look  on  the 
sound  as  originalLy  put  or  pit  in  all  cases,  and  upon  /  as  a  derived 
initial  much  later  in  time,  we  obtain  a  solution  of  the  problem.  If 
we  then  take  any  of  the  numerous  phonetics  which  are  used  with  the 
initials^  or/  indifferently,  we  shall  find  that  the  circumstances  will 
be  best  met  by  the  hypothesis  that  p^  p\  and  h  existed  at  first,  but 
not/.  In  Morrison's  Dictionary  the  cases  where /and  p  are  attached 
to  the  same  character  in  the  directions  for  pronunciation  are  numerous. 
All  such  facts  tend  in  the  same  direction.  The  late  appearance  of  / 
is  shown  by  dialects,  by  old  dictionaries,  and  by  phonetics.  The 
proof  is  not  absolute,  because  we  cannot  adduce  it  in  every  case ;  but 
it  is  cumidative  and  of  great  strength,  and  therefore  deserves  fdU 
recognition. 

The  true  history  of  /  as  a  letter  of  late  development  is  obscured 
in  some  languages  by  the  fact  that  it  sometimes  occurs  irregularly  ; 
for  example,  in  place  of  ^  in  emghy  laugh,  and  other  Englifih 
words.  Such  a  change  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the  great  track  of 
letter  mutation,  for  it  is  local  and  limited.  The  Chinese  fact  of  / 
proceeding  from  p  is  according  to  a  wide  law,  which  may  be  seen 
operating  on  an  extensive  scale,  not  only  in  Chinese,  but  elsewhere, 
as  in  Hebrew,  for  example. 

The  third  case  is  that  of  h  from  k.  Just  ae  in  the  change  oiti/ochj 
and  j9  to/,  recent  facts  show  that  these  are  processes  still  going  on,  so 
is  it  with  h  from  k.  In  Amoy  and  Tiechiu  ^  htng  '  to  walk '  is 
kiang, t^hi  'to  breathe '  is  kU'p,  ||  htcei  ' to  paint '  is  Xtrat,  pg  hi 
'crevice'  is  *'««,  ^  hwang  'still  further'  is  k'wattg.  When  the 
Hindoos  transcribed  the  name  (Ganges  into  Chinese,  they  chose  a 
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character  fg  hmg  '  constant/  which  has  A  at  present  in  all  accessihle 
dialects.  But  three  centuries  afterwards,  in  Hinen  Tsang's  time,  it 
was  changed  for  a  word  whose  initial  was  g,  and  is  now  k^.  Thus  it 
seems  plain  that  1400  years  ago  h  was  rapidly  changing  to  A. 

In  the  phonetics  we  find  h  and  h  undistinguished.  There  are  as  a 
rule  no  phonetics  with  initial  h  which  hare  not  also  a  value  h.  Thus 
J  wang  'king '  has  the  yalue  A  in  ^  hwang  *  imperial/  and  k  ia  ^ 
twang  '  a  hasket.'  By  analogy  h  has  here  proceeded  from  k  or  rather 
y,  as  will  soon  be  explained,  and  the  phonetic  element  now  pro- 
nounced hwang  has  changed  its  initial  g  into  h,  and  dropped  it  in 
wang  *  king ' ;  g  hwang  and  ^  wang  being,  as  is  probable,  origin- 
ally <me  word.  In  south-eastem  China  h  in  hwang  is  usually  not 
heard. 

Another  change  which  has  taken  place  since  the  inyention  of 
writing  is  the  transition  of  sonants  to  surds.  G,  d,  and  h  haye  be- 
come k*  or  kf  P  or  t,  and  p^  ot  p.  These  initials  are  always  kept 
separate  in  the  old  tonic  dictionaries.  The  key  to  the  pronunciation 
of  these  words  is  found  in  the  Old  Middle  dialect,  yiz.  that  of 
Shanghai,  Kingpo,  Sucheu,  and  Hangcheu.  The  Hindoo  and  Chinese 
translators  of  Buddhist  books  adhered  as  a  rule  to  the  use  of  the  Old 
Middle  g  for  y,  kior  k,  d  for  d,  etc. 

We  can  watch  the  process  as  it  is  now  going  on  in  the  dialects  of 
the  border-land  between  the  Mandarin  and  Old  Middle  dialects.  O 
in  the  lower  first  tone  becomes  k*  aspirated  in  Mandarin,  but  in  the 
lower  second,  third,  and  fourth  tones  it  becomes  pure  k.  Thus,  un- 
doubtedly, by  a  most  extensive  law  still  in  visible  operation,  the 
aspirated  series  and  the  pure  surd  series  both  flow  out  of  the  sonant 
series.  The  action  of  this  law  constitutes  a  sort  of  Grimm's  Law  for 
China,  and  in  a  way  that  is  now  open  to  observation.  Probably  the 
theory  of  Grimm's  Law  in  Europe  may  be  made  more  complete  by 
comparing  with  it  the  working  of  a  like  law  in  Eastern  speech. 

Then  the  question  occurs,  what  was  the  state  of  the  alphabet  as 
regards  surds  and  sonants  at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  writing? 
Some  phonetics  are  predominantly  surd,  e,g,  ^  kit^  *  a  stem,'  '  a  foot- 
path,' *the  neck,'  'transverse,'  *to  pass  over,'  'streams,'  and  (with 
the  aspirate)  '  light  in  weight.'  Some  phonetics  are  mixed,  as  3& 
king  *  to  honour,'  'to  guard  against,'  'feel  cautious,'  but  with  g  'to 
raise  with  the  hand.'     Compare  the  phonetic  of  ^  kwo  '  to  pass,'  fj} 
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hwo  'calamity'  (A  sonant).    Some  phonetics  are  predominantly  sonant, 
e,ff.  ^  htoa  *  flowery.' 

It  must  howeyer  be  maintained,  tliat  although  surd  and  sonant 
were  distinct  at  the  time  of  the  inyention  of  writing,  the  same 
phonetics  were  quite  commonly  used  to  express  both.  There  was  no 
binding  necessity  upon  the  inventors  to  apply  one  set  of  phonetics 
ezdusively  to  words  having  surd  initials,  and  another  set  exclusiyely 
to  words  having  sonant  initials.  Thus  f^  ti  '  brother,'  has  initial  i 
with  the  sense  *  brother,'  'brotherly  regard,'  'sister,'  but  the  aspirated 
t  with  the  senses  *  ladder,'  '  weep,'  '  shave,'  'tears,'  and  some  others. 
If  we  could  find  no  trace  in  the  language  of  l^ese  words  having 
changed  their  initial  from  c^  to  ^  aspirate  since  the  invention  of  the 
phonetic,  we  should  be  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  phonetic  was 
used  irregularly.  It  is  possible  however  that,  with  a  fuller  know- 
ledge, this  irregularity,  may  disappear.  For  example,  when  we  find 
a  word  *  to  weep '  pronounced  diy  and  another  called  tH,  it  is  possible 
that  the  last  may  have  been  changed  from  the  former. 

The  initials  to  and  y  were  at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  writing 
in  many  cases  g  (or  h)  and  d  (or  t).  Thus  {jg  ye  '  also '  was  dap,  as 
^  i^  ^^  'earth,'  j^  shi  'to  give,'  f  yi  name  of  a  savage  tribe,  ^ 
e^hi  *  a  lake,'  where  the  initial  is  reducible  in  all  these  words  to  dor  t 
and  the  final  to  p.  This  seems  clecurly  to  be  a  change  subsequent  to 
the  invention  of  writing.  Te  also  thus  connects  itself  with  the  verb 
j^  ta  'to  touch  with  the  hand,'  'connect.'  Shi  'give'  should  be 
compared  with  chi  or  tip  'a  present,'  written  ^  and  also  meaning 
'  hold  in  the  hand.'  In  the  Chwen  character  we  have  for  ye  ^, 
ioTshi  'give'  J$,  for  ti  'earth'  Jj^{,  for  e'hi  'lake'  fj^,  for  t'o  'to 
draw '  |g  we  have  |^,  for  she  JgjJ  '  serpent '  J^.  Here  we  see  in  the 
Chwen  character  the  phonetic  ehe  'serpent,'  and  t'o* to  draw,'  agreeing 
with  that  of  c^hi  '  lake.'  Dap,  Vap,  or  tap  seem  to  be  the  ultimate 
root  of  all  such  words. 

Does  any  one  doubt  whether  the  modem  syllables  she,  shi,  ti,  f  o, 
ye,  yi,  can  be  all  represented  by  the  one  syllable  dap  as  their  common 
source  ?  Let  him  consider  that  yi  with  the  radical  for  words  g^  yi 
'self-sufficiency,'  'loquacity,'  'boast,'  has  in  dictionaries  the  three 
sounds  yt,  shi,  to.  Compare  also  JjH-  yt  'spread  out,'  'disperse,'  also 
called  sip  'put  away,'  'flow  out,'  and  {^  yi  'expand,'  sip  'desist,' 
'  flow  away.'    Here  we  see  evidence  of  s  by  some  process  becoming 
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y.  The  principle  is  the  same.  Throughout  the  Chinese  vocabnlary 
«,  ah,  if  df  /,  eh,  U,  are  closely  related,  and  easily  ran  into  one  another. 
To  'remoye/  'extend,'  is  either  ||||  yi  '  remove  to'  a  higher  degree,  or 
j|{  yi  'remoye,*  *  extend  to  '  (also  ahi  to  'give'),  or  |^  yi  'remove 
grain,'  'change,'  'remove,'  or  J^,  or  ^  yi  'remove.'  With  it  is 
probably  connected  J^jJ  shi  '  relax  a  bow,'  '  let  go.' 

The  ideas  'profligate,'  'boast,'  'insult,'  'to  be  loquacious,'  are 
found  with  the  phonetics  ^  tap,  ^JJ  dap,  'g  Vap  or  dap,  ^  ahi  'age,' 
as  in  the  words  |lg  t^o  '  lying  boasts '  (also  called  yi  '  boast'),  1^  ch% 
*  profligate,'  ^  read  yi  '  self-sufficient.'  Bead  she  '  loquacious,'  ^ 
yi,  Jg  «Al  '  much  talk.' 

The  group  of  phonetics  which  by  such  comparisons  of  meaning 
may  be  seen  to  be  closely  alHed,  embraces  ^  ye,  with  its  compound 
ioima'^shi  'give,'  and  ^yi  'extend,'  ^  ski  'age,'  'generation,'  '30 
years,'  ^  to  '  many,'  ^  yi  'extend,'  'g  Po  'bear,'  'carry.'  Of  these, 
three  begin  now  with  a  vowel.  In  the  words  written  with  these 
three  there  are  however  examples  where  e  and  eh  remain,  indicating 
that  an  initial  d  is  lost. 

The  old  substantive  verb  JJ  W'^* '  to  be,'  '  to  do,'  has  lost  an  initial 
g,  as  we  learn  £rom  the  word  wei  'false,'  ^  wei,  old  sound  ngwei, 
written  with  it.  But  this  is  not  the  only  proof;  we  have  also  ^ 
hwei  '  to  rend,'  '  to  split,'  *  to  point  out  with  the  hand.' 

In  such  cases  the  phonetic  teaches  us  the  old  history  of  words.  If 
we  wish  to  compare  the  Chinese  substantive  verbs  with  the  Mongol 
for  instance,  it  is  important  to  discover  by  the  phonetic  what  was  the 
original  state  of  the  word.  In  this  case,  the  oldest  form  of  this  verb 
at  which  we  can  arrive  is  ga.  The  rhymes  of  the  (Shi*  king)  Book  of 
Odes  require  us  to  read  the  vowel  as  a,  while  the  phonetic  requires 
ns  to  restore  a  lost  g. 

While  showing  the  loss  of  d  and  g,  or  t  and  k,  from  many  words 
beginning  at  present  with  y  and  w,  the  fact  of  a  lost  flnal  p  has  come 
into  view.  The  loss  of  final  p,  accompanied  by  that  of  h  and  t,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  which  we  owe  to  the  ancient 
phonetic  writing.  It  is  shown  in  this  way.  The  word  htoa  for 
'  flowery '  S|  bears  no  trace  in  the  present  state  of  dialects  of  a  final 
p.  But  as  a  phonetic  the  character  occurs  with  ^  in  ^  yep  'glorious,' 
ffi| '  clear,'  'white.'  P  then  belongs  to  the  phonetic  originally.  The 
Chwen  form  is  §^    The  connexion  in  meaning  between  this  word  and 
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;^  hwa  *  flower/  requires  us  to  hypothecate  a  final  p  also  to  that 
word,  which  is  prohahly  only  the  old  form  with  surd  initial  of  the 
original  sound  gap,  with  sonant  initial.  But  hwa  'flower'  ;j{g  is 
formed  with  {if^  hwa  'to  change,'  'renovate.'  Swa  'flower,' ^en, 
is  so  named  from  the  metamorphosis  daily  witnessed  in  plants  when 
they  burst  into  flower.  The  Mongol  hehilhu  is  the  equivalent  in  that 
language,  and  means  'to  change,'  'metamorphose.'  The  word.JJ 
hwo  'goods,'  'commodities,'  means  that  which  is  exchanged.  It  is 
kap. 

The  time  when  p  final  was  lost  in  these  words  was  before  the  date 
of  the  composition  of  the  Odes,  and  after  the  invention  of  the  charao- 
ters.  This  we  know  from  the  Lu  shu  yin  yiin  piau  of  Twau  yii  tsai, 
which  places  this  phonetic  in  the  first  tone,  where  final  p  is  impossiUe. 

This  statement  that  p  was  lost  in  such  words  soon  after  the  inven- 
tion of  writing  may  be  confirmed  by  facts  respecting  the  loss  of  k. 
In  the  phonetic  ]||J  kau  '  high,'  we  have  a  word  which  in  the  Book  of 
Odes  is  made  to  rhyme  with  final  k,  and  was  called  kok.  The  loss  of 
k  in  this  phonetic  was  therefore  somewhat  later  than  that  of  j?  in  hwa 
'flowery.'  In  no  poetry  later  than  the  time  of  Confucius  is  kau 
'  high '  made  to  rhyme  with  words  in  final  k. 

The  rhymes  of  the  Book  of  Odes  enable  us  to  fiix  the  syllabary  for 
the  age  b.c.  1100  to  700  in  the  way  here  illustrated. 

Changes  in  letters  before  the  invention  of  writing  form  a  very 
interesting  feature  in  this  investigation.  Among  them  I  shall  indude 
the  transition  of  the  finals  k,  t,  p,  to  ny,  n,  m,  and  the  change  of  final 
m  to  final  n^,  with  the  occasional  change  of  final  ptok  and  t. 

The  change  of  final  ^  to  n  is  not  a  recent  phenomenon.  In  modem 
times  i  is  only  dropped.  That  it  formerly  changed  to  n  can  be  made 
plain,  at  least  highly  probable.  Thus  ^  fm  or  pun^  ven  or  hun, 
'divide,'  is  cognate  to  gij  pit  or  hit  'different,'  'separate.'  Bo  j^ 
fan  or  pan  'extend,'  'spread  out,'  is  cognate  with  ^  pan  'spread 
abroad,'  'divide  out,'  and  with  §  fa  or  pat  'send  forth.'  ff  kin 
'  hatchet,'  and  ^  kat  to  ^  cut,'  are  cognate.  ^  aan  to  '  scatter,'  and 
ii^  8at  'sow  seed,'  are  written  with  the  same  phonetic,  showing  that 
the  inventors  of  writing  were  conscious  of  the  connexion. 

The  change  of  final  k  to  ng  occurs  in  ^^  kwok  to  '  widen,'  formed 
phonetically  from  j|  kwang  '  wide.'  The  other  phonetic  used  for  this 
word  is  ^  kwokf  which  always  means  'wide,'  whether  used  for  a  '  oofiin 
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case/  the  Mesert  land  outside  of  cities,'  to  'expand,'  or  ioit  the 
broader  part  of  the  leg  below  the  knee.  But  this  phonetic  is 
compoxmd  and  is  formed  from  |f  hutn^  '  to  enjoy,'  which  is  reducible 
to  kong.  The  Chwen  form  ^  is  a  picture  probably  of  an  ancient 
Tessel,  and  contains  an  allusion  to  sacrifices.  In  both  phonetics  the 
Older  of  invention  of  the  written  signs  is  the  opposite  of  the  order  of 
etymological  derivation.  The  etymological  derivation  had  already 
taken  place.  Indications  such  as  we  have  here  show  how  we  can 
diBCOTor  the  outline  of  the  history  of  Chinese  words  before  the  inven- 
tion of  writing.  A  people  sufficiently  civilized  to  make  written 
signs  of  words  must  have  a  language  suitable  for  their  use,  with  an 
extensive  variety  of  words  abstract  and  concrete ;  and  the  steps  in 
deiiTation  by  which  these  words  are  formed  will  often  be  recoverable. 
Another  example  of  ng  from  i^  is  in  the  phonetic  ^  yik  to  '  change,' 
found  in  Igni^  'tin,'|g^a  'dike'  or  'boundary,'  ^t/(i  'flame'; 
and  with  one  horizontal  stroke  more,  in  |y|  t/ang  '  Hght,'  |g  yanff 
'flame,'  to  *  fuse  metals.'  The  last  example  agrees  in  sense  with  j^ 
tfH  '  flame.'  If  these  words  were  one  originally,  the  name  for  '  tin ' 
and  the  verb  to  '  melt '  may  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  transforma- 
tion, tin  being  easily  melted,  and  the  root  of  all  these  words  will  be 
Hk  oTiik  to  *  change,'  to  '  melt.' 

An  example  of  jp  changing  to  m  is  found  in  ^  ti&m  or  ttepf  Urn  or  tep^ 
a  'hostelry,'  a  'point,'  to  'divine,'  to  'try  the  weight  of  anything,' 
'sweet'  With  p  final  it  means  a  'saucer,'  'plate,'  'card,'  single 
sheet  of  anything,  etc.  T$]n  is  'sweet,'  'happily  resigned,'  Up  is 
'  quiet  and  resigned,'  ^  '  self -gratified '  is  read  Up,  tem^  eham.  This 
is  a  very  convincing  instance  of  the  change  from  final  p  to  final  m. 
If  others  are  doubtful,  this  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt.  We  have 
^,  ^,  called  Upf  and  ^^  ^,  |J^,  called  eham.  The  change  from  p 
to  m  in  the  last  three  of  these  characters  would  take  place  after  the 
invention  of  writing. 

The  conclusions  at  which  we  arrive  are  that  (1)  ^^  t,  and  p  began 
to  change  to  ng^  n,  and  m  before  the  invention  of  writing ;  (2)  that 
at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  writing  this  process  of  change  was 
going  on,  and  was  especially  prominent  in  the  labial  region ;  (3)  that 
not  very  long  after  the  invention  of  writing  this  process  ceas^  and 
another  commenced,  viz.  the  dropping  of  ky  t^  and  j?,  a  process  which 
has  continued  ever  since,  and  is  still  observable. 
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That  we  are  now  able  to  notice  these  facts  is  because  of  the 
phonetic  nature  of  Chinese  writing.  The  original  ideographs  were 
quickly  made  the  depositories  of  that  kind  of  linguistic  phenomena 
for  which  they  were  adapted.  The  genius  of  the  people  being  prac- 
tical, they  at  once  commenced,  long  before  the  invention  of  the 
alphabet  in  Western  Asia,  to  shorten  the  labour  of  the  scribe,  by 
making  almost  every  ideograph  a  phonetic  sign  used  to  write  words 
whose  sound  was  the  same  or  nearly  the  same.  Each  character  thus 
invented  is  a  sort  of  photograph,  which,  through  4000  years,  has  been 
preserved  from  fading,  because  the  love  of  learning  in  that  country 
has  transmitted  the  original  sound  from  tutor  to  pupil  in  each 
generation  down  to  the  present  time,  only  modified  by  those 
changes  in  letters  over  which  neither  tutor  nor  pupil  ever  had  any 
control. 

One  most  striking  and  important  change  is  that  of  final  m  to  n^. 
This  must  have  taken  place  chiefly  before  the  invention  of  writing, 
for  it  does  not  appear  in  the  phonetics  to  any  large  extent.  Perhaps 
we  have  it  in  the  sign  ^  nim  a  4oad,'  to  'carry,'  which  also  is  called 
t^ing.  The  letters  t  and  n  used  as  initials  are  cognate,  as  may  be 
shown.  The  t^  here  is  in  fact  dy  the  old  initial  of  jj^  t'ifu^  '  palace,' 
'  court,'  *  hall.'  In  the  Chwen  character  jm  and  t*ing  are  still  dis- 
tinguishable in  form  {jj^fjM,  ^,  J^  t^ifujf)  in  Morrison's  examples,  so 
that  the  proof  of  nff  coming  from  m  in  this  phonetic  is  not  complete, 
but  nearly  so.  "When  we  are  guided  by  natural  laws,  we  are  secure. 
The  caprice  of  early  scribes  may  mislead  us.  We  have  the  derived 
meanings  to  guide  us,  and  the  changes  of  letters.  These  rightly 
understood  will  prevent  our  being  misled. 

Among  the  derivatives  of  this  root  we  find  ^  ehing,  old  form  din^, 
'  present  a  petition,'  i.s.  take  or  send  it  up.  The  honorific  notion  of 
*  upwards '  is  inherent  in  the  word.  Here  our  root  is  the  phonetic. 
Shenff  ^  'holy,'  from  an  older  sound  Ung,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
phonetic,  rhymed  with  the  other  words  when  writing  was  invented. 
So  also  jg  e^heng  'road,'  'travel,'  'a  measure,'  etc.,  j^  e^hmg  'naked,' 
HJ^  eheng  *  wake  up  '  (=  sing  g  '  to  wake '). 

The  phonetic  ^  k^eng  '  a  pit,'  '  to  sink  any  one  into  a  pit,'  agrees 
in  sense  with  hiem  '  a^pit,'  j^J  '  to  fall  into  a  pit,'  and  with  ^  hiem, 
mg  hiem  or  gamy  'fall  into  a  pit.'  The  word  ^  hiem  'ring  of  a  wheel,' 
'a  ring,'   'sink  down,'  may  be  compared  with  ^  hiem^  gam,  'to 
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swallow/  'gonnandize,'  and  with  ^  ham  or  gam  *  contain/  and  with 
^  han  or  gam  'hold  in  the  numth/  and  with  (|^  A«m,  gamy  'contain 
in  the  month.'  Let  these  woids  be  compared  with  ^  hang  or  hang 
*the  neck'  or  'thj^t,'  ^  hang  to  'swallow,'  *neck  of  a  bird,'  )p{ 
hmg  '  coTetons,'  and  ^  hiem  or  gam  the  '  crop  of  a  bird.'  The  neck 
then  is  called  hang  and  hing,  becanse  it  is  used  in  swallowing.  Words 
that  mean  'coyetons,'  'greedy,'  'contain  in  the  month,'  and  some 
names  of  tastes,  are  in  many  cases  sprang  from  this  root. 

Compare  the  following  pairs  of  words :  iim  '  the  mind,'  9%ang  to 
^think,'  Um  to  '  ^p>'  '  rain  falling,'  Ung  '  efficacious '  ||  (the  radical 
here  is  y«  '  rain,'  as  if  the  sort  of  efficacy  chiefly  referred  to  were 
that  of  rain  falling).  Another  is  »h$ng  or  dim  '  string,'  and  ^  lam  'a 
eable.'  Another,  ^  hi$m  '  connected,'  '  joined,'  and  ^  hung  *  with.' 
Another  ^  tUm  '  a  shop,'  'inn,'  ^  Pang  or  dom  a  'house'  or  'hall.' 
Bam  '  three '  2,  and  |j|  tang  a  tripod  for  hot  wine,  ^  ting  a  tripod 
of  bronze,  of  which  nine  are  placed  in  the  ceurt  of  imperial  ^audience. 
Another,  Jjf  daum  'silk-worm,'  ^  e^hwng  or  dung  'insect,'  'worm,' 
'r^tile.'  Another,  ^  t*$an,  Vam,  'chop,'  'cut,'  m  ^Ann^  to  'wound.' 
Another,  Um  'granary,'  j|  t9^ang  'granary.'  Lam  |g  'blue,'  ^ 
ttang  '  blue.'  Timn  ^  to  '  add '  (here  the  phonetic  *  is  nm  |gi,  old 
sound  <fm),  )^  Umg  to  'add.'  Tk'am  ^  'blend  with,'  'mix  with,'  ify 
iiang  'together.'  iZMm  fff  '  to  ford  water,'  fang  'to  ford  water'  (both 
words  refer  to  the  act  of  trying  the  depth  of  water,  ^  t'am  to  '  try,' 
'feel,'  'explore').  Tarn  ^  'carry,'  and  Q-  tang  'bear.'  T^am 
'^tend,'  'wide,'  fff,  tang  'wide.' 

It  is  possible  that,  by  pursuing  research  in  this  fleld*,  the  final  ng 
may  be  entirely  eliminated  from  the  vocabulary ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  examples  being  reducible  ta  m,  and  a  nnaller  portion,  to  k.  When 
final  ng  is  thus  eliminated,  the  Chinese  syllabary  becomes  the  same 
as  the-  Semitic,  and  words  may  be  compared. 

I  now  come  to  a  very  important  law,  the  parallelism  of  s  and  $h 
with  /.     Note  that  s  and  ih  are  cognate  in  Chinese. 

|||  shwang  *  fresh,'  *  cheerful'         Jg  Iiang  *  cool,'  *  fresh.' 
g|      „      'frost'  ;fr^    'cold.' 

H      „      'apair*^  ^ /ta«^ 'two.' 

^  The  character  ^  t*im  is  here  phonetic  only  in  regard  to  the  initial  ^t. 
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•t'MO 

'head' 

m  >' 

'old  age' 

llj  shan 

'mountain' 

US  «*t<^ 

'  revolve ' 

m  ''<'''9 

'  side  apartment! ' 

^sut 

*  proportional ' 

^9ung 

'high' 
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m&(0  'head,'  'aknlL' 

^Aw<0  'old.' 

g^n     'monntain,'    'irmuidt  of 

mountain.' 
ff  lun    'wheel,'  'revolve.' 
^  lang  '  side  apartments.' 
g  lil{t)j  ^  ha,  'notes  of  music' 
m/tfii^  'high.' 

The  cause  of  this  parallelifnii  so  striking  in  these  and  many  other 
examples,  is  oommon  derivation  from  the  letter  i.  That  initial  has 
always  heen  giving  ofE  colonies.  In  one  set  of  words  it  has  changed 
to  ^,  in  another  to  bK,  in  another  to  «,  in  another  to  fo,  in  another  to 
ch.  It  would  be  possible  to  draw  up  lists  of  words  having  equivalent 
meanings  under  the  leadership  of  any  two  c^  these  letters.  I  have 
chosen  •  and  sh  on  one  side,  and  I  on  the  other,  because  the  contrast 
is  most  striking.  L  and  «  do  not  interchange.  The  reason  of  the 
resemblance  in  meaning  found  in  a  long  list  of  words  of  whicli 
they  are  the  initials  can  only  be  that  both  come  by  natural  change 
from  d. 

The  phonetics  difPer  in  all  cases.  We  may  therefore  conclude 
that  the  double  process  of  letter  change  just  described,  one  of  sibili- 
zation,  and  one  of  lingualization,  took  place  before  the  invention  of 
writing,  that  is,  in  the  third  millennium  before  the  Christiaa  era. 

The  question  then  arises,  were  the  Chinese  separated  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  while  these  changes  were  slowly  taking  place,  previous  to 
the  invention  of  writing  ?  Did  the  Chinese  bring  the  art  of  writing 
with  them  into  their  country?  Had  it  a  common  origin  with  the 
Cuneiform  writing  of  Babylon?  It  would  be  very  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  art  of  writing  had  but  one  origin  for  the  Chinese 
and  the  Babylonians. 

The  Cuneiform  monuments  have  already  revealed  the  Accadian,  a 
lost  Turanian  language,  of  which  nothing  is  known  but  by  means  of 
these  monuments.  Since  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Finnish  than 
to  the  Mongolian  or  Dravidian  sub-families,  it  is  necessary  to  place 
any  epoch  of  connexion  between  Accadian  and  Chinese  at  a  much 
earlier  date  than  the  time  when  these  bricks  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Babylonian  scribes. 
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SBcnoK  5.-11$  Whole  Body  of  the  Characters  u  an  Index  to  the 
Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Voeaibtdaryr  and  to  the  Advance  then 
Made  in  CmHzaiion. 

Among  the  words  written  with  the  phonetics  we  find  a  ftill  supply 
of  abstract  tenns,  indnding  all  words  descriptiTe  of  moral  ideas. 
Political  termS)  ranks  of  nobility,  and  words  suitable  for  the  expres- 
sion of  feudal  ideas,  are  aU  found*  Thus  "0,  meng^  and  ^  tet '  oath,' 
were  used  for  the  oaths  sworn  in  ancient  China  when  the  feudal  barons 
made  treaties  with  each  other*  T^rms  connected  with  divination  and 
the  old  Chinese  sacrifices  are,  as  might  be  expected,  very  complete  and 
nmneroQB.  A  remarkable  abundance  occurs  in  the  names  of  sacrifices, 
indicating  the  large  place  held  by  religion  in  men's  thoughts.  Geo- 
metrical and  arithmetical  ccmceptions  are  sa  fully  expressed  that  when 
Euclid's  Elements  were  translated  three  centuries  ago,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  introduce  a  single  foreign  word.  The  number  of  simple 
concepti(His  expressed  by  monosyllables  in  this  language  is  extra- 
<»r^nary  and  unique.  I^ot  that  the  Chinese  do  not  make  compounds. 
They  do  so  to  a  large  extent.  But  while  they  multiply  their  com- 
pound phraseS)  they  still  keep  the  simple  expressions,  and  these  are 
all  a&  old  as  the  characters. 

The  language  was  such,  when  the  characters  were  made,  that  the 
scribe,  the  agriculturist,  the  carpenter,  the  bricklayer,  the  fisherman, 
the  boatman,  the  trader,  the  legislator,  the  schoolmaster,  aU  had  their 
special  yocabularies.  Words  adapted  to  the  several  occupations  of 
men  and  to  theiz  social  relations  were  in  common  understood  use. 

The  word  mn  was  equally  applied  to  man  or  woman,  but  sex  was 
distinguished  by  the  words  nam  and  nu  or  noh^  nok  meaning  the  weak 
one.  The  gender  of  animals  was  marked  by  mid  for  the  male  and 
p^im  for  the  female.  The  Chinese  never  apply  p*im  to  woman,  as  we 
do  tiie  Latin  femna^  which  so  curiously  resembles  it.  The  reason  of 
this  is  in  the  fact  that  there  was  an  old-established  order  in  the  use  of 
words  which  they  had  learned  to  respect,  and  which  no  one  would 
vulture  or  wish  to  contravene. 

Words  for  weights  and  measures  were  very  full.  Among  them  are 
tiie  indi,  the  foot,  the  measure  of  ten  foot,  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  a 
land  measure  of  about  the  sixth  of  an  acre,  a  pound  weight,  an  ounce, 
which  was  one-sixteenth  of  a  pound,  a  short  mile  of  1250  feet. 
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Almost  all  of  these  measures  and  weights  had  ideographs  invented  to 
express  them. 

The  same  is  tme  of  several  of  the  beasts  of  burden  and  other  common 
domestic  animals.  Some  have  ideographs,  others  not.  The  fowl,  the 
goose,  the  duck,  the  donkey,  and  the  mule,  are  spelled  phonetically. 
The  horse,  sheep,  cow,  swine,  have  pictures  drawn  of  them,  J^,  ^ 

The  metals  are  written  phonetically,  except  gold,  which  is  ^  ibm, 
and  this  is  also  used  as  a  common  name  for  aU  metals.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  tin  were  known  at 
the  time  of  the  invention  of  writing.  Iron  is  mentioned  in  books  as 
early  as  any  other  of  the  metals.  Coined  money  was  a  later  inven- 
tion. The  precious  metals  were  weighed  out  by  the  pound  and  the 
ounce,  the  pound  being  a  hatchet^shaped  weight,  and  called  from  that 
circumstance  Jsin. 

The  extent  of  the  vocabulary  may  be  judged  of  from  the  number 
of  words  which,  at  the  option  of  the  speaker,  may  be  used  for  any 
one  idea.  Thus  ^j||  kim  or  ||  ibim,  jg  iiuMy  |j|[  lien,  ^  Ue  or  dak,  |^ 
t'iau,  are  all  used  in  the  sense  to  *  choose.'  By  applying  the  preced- 
ing laws  of  letter-change,  these  five  verbs  are  reduced  to  three. 
Sit*m=zlien.     Tse  or  dak=:tiau. 

Those  who  wish,  in  Darwin's  way,  to  account  ioir  the  origin  of 
moral  ideas,  will  get  little  aid  from  the  Chinese  names,  which  have 
now  attained,  since  they  were  written  down,  the  venerable  age  of  four 
miUenniums.  Such  terms,  so  feur  as  they  can  be  examined,  come  in 
almost  each  case  instinctively  out  of  man's  moral  nature.  ^  '  bene- 
volence,' comes  from  Jen  *  man,'  just  as  humaniUu  does  from  homo. 
The  sound  of  the  word  is  the  same,  and  the  character  is  formed  from 
that  for  'man.'  ^  hiau  'filial  piety,'  is  etymologically  connected 
with  the  word  kiau  to  '  instruct,'  both  in  meaning  and  in  the  form  of 
the  character.  ^  kiau  'to  instruct,'  again,  is  connected  with  the 
idea  of  ^  '  imitation '  hiau,  of  ^  '  learning '  hok,  and  of  '  making 
strokes '  htoak.  These  are  all  probably  one  word  originally.  The  idea 
of  loyalty  is  based  on  the  centre  of  human  nature.  It  is  called  jg, 
chung,  and  so  also  is  the  human  mind  and  heart,  which  is  represented 
in  the  oldest  Chinese  moral  system  as  sent  down  from  heaven  and  im- 
planted in  man  as  a  gift  firom  above.  The  words  for  'right'  and 
'wrong'  are  identical  with  the  simplest  words  for  affirmation  and 
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negation,  sM  ^,  and  fei  g^.  To  the  primitiye  Chinese  mind  the 
substantive  yerb  expresses  what  is  right,  and  its  contradictory  that 
which  is  wrong.  This  is  only  consistent  with  the  instinctiTe  theory 
of  the  origin  of  moral  ideas.  Another  point  to  be  here  noticed  is 
that  the  Chinese  words  for  'right'  and  'wrong'  have  also  the  meaning 
'this'  and  'that.'  The  oldest  sounds  traceable  for  the  common  demon- 
stratiyes  are  dik  and  pit.  The  Chinese  words  for  'reason'  -g  U{t)f 
m  '  ceremonies '  le(f),  '  moderation  in  conduct '  ^  Uetf  are  connected 
with  the  root  ^  dit  or  di  'order/  ^  Uet  'arrange  in  order,'  'arrange- 
ment.' 

The  word  for  'rectitude,'  ||  ♦  or  ^e  or  get,  *is  probably  identical 
with  the  other  common  demonstratiye  ^  k*i  or  gi  or  getf  and  deriyes 
its  origin  from  it. 

'Conscience,'  and  '  the  consciousness  that  what  I  do  is  right,'  is  also 
expressed  in  Chinese  by  a  compound  phrase,  which  means  'good 
heart '  liang  sin. 

The  words  for  'good'  and  '  bad'  are  connected  with  the  words  for 
'  loving '  and  '  hatmg.'  ff  hau  '  good'  (on  the  Stone  Drums  JJj),  and 
^  shan  'virtuous,'  both  take  a  verb  force  'to  like,'  or  'to  regard  as 
good.'  So  with  J^  ah  '  bad.'  As  a  verb  it  means  '  to  hate.'  Liking 
and  dislilring  were  the  originals  from  which  the  adjectives  were 
formed.  Here  we  are  left  in  uncertainty.  Goodness  may  come  from 
liking,  or  liking  from  goodness. 

The  strength  and  definite  outspokenness  of  the  moral  consciousness 
in  the  Chinese  mind  thus  reveals  itself  in  the  earliest  form  of  the 
language,  which  we  can  now  examine,  as  it  does  throughout  the  most 
ancient  literature,  and  the  writings  of  the  most  famed  national  teachers. 
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Pab  le  Pbofesseue  LEON  DE  ROSNY. 
(B^tumd  de  la  Comimmication,) 


Jn  demande  an  Congr^s  la  permission  de  lui  soumettre  quelqnes  nns 
des  r^soltats  pliilologiqnes  des  etudes  qne  j'ai  6t6  appel6  k  entrepiendie 
pour  composer  la  partie  de  mon  Histoire  de  la  Race  Jaune  relative  auz 
langues  de  la  Chine  et  de  FAsie  orientale. 

J'ai  essay^  d'6tablir  rann6e  demi^re,  k  I'une  des  86ance8  de  la 
premiere  Session  de  ce  Congr^s,  qne  le  monoiyUdbisme^  qni  est  d'oidi- 
naire,  non  point  le  caract&re  d'nn  gronpe  ling^uistiqne,  mais  celoi 
d'une  p6riode  particuli^re,  d'nn  &ge  de  la  vie  des  langnes,  jouait  nn 
role  tellement  essentiel  en  chinois,  qne^  malgre  I'insufisance  de  cette 
denomination,  il  n'^tait  ga^re  possible  d'en  choisir  une  meillenre  pour 
les  langues  parl6es  dans  le  C61este-Empire  et  ponr  les  idiomes  de 
I'lnde-Transgang^tiqne  qu'on  a  considSr^  jnsqn'd  present  comme  etant 
de  la  m^me  famille. 

Senlement  il  est  nScessaire  ponr  se  former  une  id6e  exacte  de  ce 
qu'6tait  anciennement  le  monosyUabisme  chinois,  de  reconstituer  la 
prononciation  archaiqne  des  signes,  tr^s-alt^r^e  dans  le  kouan-hoa  on 
langue  ynlgaire  g6n6ralement  r^pandue  dans  I'empire.    J'ai  essay^  de 
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reconstitaer  cette  prononciatioii  archaiqne,  cL  I'aide  des  mots  dont  la 
notation  phon^que  avait  6t6  confservee  par  les  penples  qui  ont  entre- 
tenu  dans  les  anciens  temps  des  relations  ayeo  la  Chine,  et  en  ontre 
an  moyen  de  lois  de  permntations  fond6e8  snr  T^tnde  comparee  de  la 
langue  mandarine  et  des  dialectes  provincianz  de  Canton  et  du  Fonh- 
kien*  La  connaissance  dn  Japonais  m'a  apport6y  pour  ce  trayail,  le 
plus  inappreciable  seconrs.  Les  insnlaires  du  Mppon  ont,  en  effet, 
empnintS  nn  nombre  considerable  de  mots  anx  Chinois,  k  nne  6poque 
0^  la  langne  de  ces  derniers  n'avait  point  encore  subi  les  alterations 
qn'on  y  constate  surtout  depuis  la  dynastie  des  Tan^.  Lorsque  les 
Japonais  commencirent  4  ^tudier  la  litt^rature  chinoise,  on  faisait 
encore  nsage,  dans  la  patrie  de  Confucius,  de  la  vieille  prononcia- 
tion  k  laquelle  ils  ont  donn6  le  nom  de  M  ^  ^an-tron,  '  sons  de  la 
dynastie  des  JRan.^  Ontre  d'antres  particularites  qu'il  serait  trop  long 
de  signaler  ici,  cette  yieille  prononciation  distinguait  d'une  fagon 
toute  speciale  les  mots  affect^s  du  ton  musical  \  fj^j^h-ehing  ou 
'ton  bref  des  missionnaires.  Ces  mots  formaient  des  monosyUabes 
bilit^res,  c'est  k  dire,  composSs  d'une  voyelle  simple  ou  d'une  diph- 
thongae  entre  deux  consonnes.  Avec  de  tels  themes  bilit^res,  on  obte- 
nait  des  mots  absolument  analogues  aux  racines  primitives  des  idiomes 
s&nitiques  et  &ryens.  De  nos  jours  encore,  ces  themes  se  rencontrent 
dans  les  m^mes  conditions,  en  cantonais,  en  fohki^bis,  en  annamite, 
en  coreen,  etc.  L'examen  des  mots  emprunt6s  au  bouddhisme,  et 
dont  les  Elements  sanscrits  avaient  dii  etre  not6s  avec  toutes  les  res- 
sources  qu'offrait  pour  ce  travail  de  transcription  Tecriture  id6o- 
grapbique  si  pen  favorable  &  la  representation  des  sons  etrangers, 
devait  6galement  confirmer  d'une  fa<;on  eclatante  ces  premiers 
r^sultats.  Tin  seul  exemple  sufQra  pour  expliquer  ma  pens6e  en  ce 
moment :  6tant  donne  le  mot  Sanscrit  ^^  lakeha  'cent  miUe,'  les 
Chinois  choisirent  pour  le  noter  pbonetiquement  i  Taide  de  leur 
Venture  ideograpbique  les  deux  signes  f^  3t  ^^  ^  lisent  aujour- 
dliui  Idh-tehai.  Au  premier  abord,  on  se  demande  pourquoi  ils 
adopt^rent  le  son  I6h  pour  rendre  la  lettre  d6vlbiagarl  ^  la,  alors 
qu'ils  poBsedaient  dans  leur  langue  des  signes  qui  se  lisent  la\  on 
pourrait  se  demander  6galement  pourquoi,  poss^dant  le  son  eha^  ils 
ont  rendu  la  lettre  d6v&nagaii  ^  heha  par  tehal.  Eh  bien !  ils  ont 
proo^de  aussi  rationellement  qu'ils  pouvaient  le  faire.  S'ils  eussent 
pris  des  signes  se  prononcant  la  et  cha,  ils  auraient  f  orm6  le  mot 
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laoha  et  non  lakoha.  Au  contraire,  ils  ont  pris  le  caract^  f^  par- 
ceqtte  ce  caract^,  6taiit  affects  du  ton  bref  on  rentrant,  se  trouyait 
repr6sente  dans  le  langage  oral  par  un  monosyllabe  biliUre  compost 
d^une  Yoyelle  entre  deux  oonsoanes,  comme  la  syllabe  indieime  lak, 
et  parceque  f^  se  pr6non9ait  lak,  aansi  que  nous  Fmdique  notamment 
I'orthograplie  Japonaise  kan-won  ( Jff  rakii) ;  quand  au  second 
Bi^^e  5(  nous  trouTons,  dans  les  dictionnaires  qui  nous  foumissent 
cette  demi^  orthograplie,  qu'il  ae  lisait  anciennem^it  eha  (^  Ji^). 
La  transcription  chinoise  j^  ^  reproduit  ^donc  aussi  exactement  que 
possible  le  mot  Sanscrit  lakeha. 

La  d6dnence  consonnaire  des  monosyllabes  chinois  affect6s  du  ton 
r&h  ne  souflfre  point  d'exoeption ;  et  tons  les  peuples  qui  ont  eu  jadis 
des  relations  avec  la  Cbine  en  ont  conserve  des  t6moignage8.  Dans 
une  16gende  traduire  du  siamois  et  ins^r^e  dans  le  premier  volume  des 
travaux  de  notre  premi&re  Session,  nous  trouvons  notamment  le  nom 
du  pays  natal  de  Confucius  transcrit  Roukoh  (chinois  ^  g|  Z<m- 
hmih). 

J'ai  dit  que  les  Japonais  nous  ont  conserve,  sous  le  nom  de  Kan-^ixmy 
'  sons  des  JTon/  la  prononciation  qu'avaient  les  caract^s  chinois  au 
commencement  de  notre  ^re,  et  m^me  k  une  6poque  plus  ancienne. 
Leurs  dictionnaires^  aussi  complets  que  les  meilleurs  dictionnaires 
chinois,  sont,  \  cet  6gard,  d'une  immense  utility  pour  la  philologie 
compar^e.  Je  n'ai  pas  cru  cependant  devoir  consid6rer  comme  acquise 
la  prononciation  archa'i'que  d'un  monosyllabe  chinois,  alors  que  je 
n'avais  recueilli  sa  prononciation  Kan-uxm  que  not6e  en  6criture  sylla- 
bique  du  Mppon  (ordinairement  en  hata-hana).  J'ai  pens^  qu'il 
fallait  corroborer  I'exactitude  de  cette  notation  k  I'aide  de  rapproche- 
ments emprunt6s  il  d'autres  sources.  P^tais,  par  exemple,  incertain 
si  le  son  des  caract^s  prononc6  aujourd'hui  tne  (^^  g,  etc.)  6tait 
bien  si  (^^)  comme  I'indiquent  les  lexicographes  japonais;  ou  Ui 
comme  certains  rapprochements  philologiques  me  portaient  \  le 
Bupposer.  J'ai  dii  reconnaitre  I'exactitude  de  la  notation  archaVque 
8»i  en  la  retrouvant  dans  la  transcription  de  mots  chinois  Mte 
par  des  peuples  qui  n'avaient  certainement  eu  aucune  connais- 
sance  de  I'orthographe  des  Japonais.  Le  nom  de  la  tribu  des  Jfim- 
U»»  (^  ^)  notamment,  se  pronon9ait  encore  ManisU  k  I'^poque  de 
Marco-Polo,  et  c'est  de  la  m^me  £a9on  (^£jJi^)  que  les  voyageuis 
arabes  nous  en  ont  mentionn6 1'existence. 
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Pai  poursaiTi,  d'aprds  la  mSme  in6t]iode;  la  recherche  des  pro- 
nonciatioiiB  archai'ques  de  chacune  des  phon^tiques  chinoises,  mais  je 
dois  ayoner  que,  dans  plus  d'un  cas,  je  suis  rest^  dans  Fmcertitade 
sur  la  Taleur  des  r^soltats  obtenus.  Tin  6ininent  Sinologae  anglais, 
dont  je  n'ai  pu  malheureusement  me  procurer  tons  les  travanz,  le 
Bev.  J.  Edkins,  a  entrepris  sur  I'ancienne  langue  chinoise  un  travail 
analogue  au  mien.  Faute  sans  doute  de  connaitre  quelques  uns  de 
aes  savants  6crits,  j'ai  6t6  plus  d'une  fois  4  me  demander  les  raisons 
qui  I'avaient  port^  i  admettre  certaines  prononciations  comme  v6ri- 
tablement  archaiques.  Je  crois  que  le  son  antique  de  chaque  phon6tique 
chinoise  en  particulier,  ne  doit  ^tre  admis  qu'apr^  avoir  6t6  ^tabli 
d'une  fa^on  ddfinitive,  en  faisant  usage  de  toutes  les  ressources  de  la 
philologie  modeme;  et,  lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  signaler  des  afi&nit6s  de 
Pancien  chinois  avec  d'autres  langues  asiatiques,  comme  I'a  fait  M. 
Edkins,  il  me  parait  n^cessaire  de  justifier  tout  d'abord  de  la  forme 
qu'on  attribue  dk  chacun  des  mots  restitu6s  de  la  langue  antique  avec 
lesquels  on  veut  op6rer  des  comparaisons. 

Jusqu'4  present  les  comparaisons  qu'on  a  tenths  du  chinois  avec 
d^autres  langues  de  I'Asie  onentale,  m^ridionale  et  centrale,  il  faut 
I'avouer,  n'ont  amen6  qu'll  d'assez  maigres  r6sultats.  II  ne  sera  done 
pas  inutile  de  determiner  ici  dans  quelles  conditions  doivent  6tre  faites 
oes  comparaisons  pour  avoir  un  caractdre  vraiment  scientifique. 

n  s'agit  tout  d'abord  d'^tablir  la  forme  archa'i'que  des  mono- 
eyllabes  chinois :  ce  travail  n'a  pas  6t6  accompli,  autant  que  je  sache, 
mais  des  r6sultats  considerables  sont  d6j&  obtenus. 

Le  piohl^e  qui  se  pr6sente  aussitot  apris,  et  qui  n'est  pas  & 
beaucoup  pr^  le  plus  simple  4  r^soudre,  est  cdui  qui  repose  sur  le 
sjMme  d'accentuation  tonique  et  mmricale  des  mots  chinois.  Toi 
dit  qu'en  ce  qui  concemait  le  ton  jiih  ou  rentrant,  nous  6tions  d6jil 
amv6  aux  r^sultats  desirables.  II  n'en  est  pas  ainsi  des  autres  tons, 
notamment  du  ton  2p,  ping  ou  6gal,  qui  nous  f oumit  une  foule  de 
monosyllabes  ayant  dans  le  Kouan-hoaf  pour  desinence  un  son  nasal 
habituellement  transcrit  par  ng.  La  prononciation  des  Man  {Kan- 
wm),  que  nous  ont  conserve  les  dictionnaire  japonais,  suppnme  cette 
nasale  et  la  remplacQ  par  un  u  long  qui  se  combine  avec  la  voyelle  a,  o, 
if  ou  I,  des  monosyllabes  affect^s  du  ton  ping,  L'absence  de  la  nasale 
parait  cependant  peu  probable  dans  la  langue  antique,  bien  qu'elle 
d^t  etre  moins  sentie  qu'elle  ne  I'est  aujourd'hui. 
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Tine  autre  question,  qui  se  pose  imm^diatement  k  cot6  de  celle-d, 
se  rattache  auz  changements,  non  seulement  de  ton,  mais  encore  de 
vocables,  dont  un  mot  chinois  est  susceptible,  lorsqu'il  acquiert  une 
nouvelle  nuance  de  signification,  lorsqu'il  prend  une  acoeptbn  qui, 
au  point  de  yue  de  nos  langues,  le  fjoit  passer  d'une  cat6gorie  gram- 
maticale  dans  une  autre. 

J'ajout^rai,  pour  appeler  I'attention  des  sinologues  et  des  linguistes 
sur  une  face  importante  du  probUme  qui  me  parait  Stre  encore  fort 
obscure,  qu'un  m^me  mot  change  parfois  de  ton  en  passant  d'un 
dialecte  dans  un  autre.  II  7  a  Id  une  loi  que  je  soup^onne,  mais 
que  je  suis  encore  loin  d'avoir  d6couyert  d'une  maniSr&  satisfaisante. 
On  dit  que  bien  poser  un  probUme,  c'est  contribuer  d  le  r^soudre.  Je 
serais  cliarm6  que  les  sp6cialistes  puissent  reconnaitre  dans  les  de- 
iiderata  que  je  signale  rapidement  au  Congr^,  quelques  traits  de 
I'esquisse  du  probl^me  relatif  k  la  condition  archaique,  si  non  absolu- 
ment  primitive  de  la  langue  chinoise. 

n  est  un  autre  sujet  sur  lequel  je  d6sire  appeler  tout  particuli^re- 
ment  Tattention  des  sinologues  et  des  linguistes  qui  me  font  I'honneur 
de  m'touter.  Je  veuz  parler  de  I'influence  de  I'ecriture  id^ogiaphique 
sur  I'ancienne  langue  parl6e  du  Celeste-Empire. 

S'il  est  vrai  de  dire  que  toutes  les  langues  6crite8  ont  subi  des 
alterations  en  rapport  avec  la  nature  des  caract^res  employes  pour  leur 
notation,  il  faut  certainement  le  dire  d'une  fa9on  toute  exceptionnelle 
pour  les  langues  auxquelles  a  6t6  adapt6e,  plus  ou  moins  complete- 
ment,  l'6criture  dite  figurative  ou  id6ograpliique  de  la  Baee  Jaims, 
C'est  d  cette  Venture  d'ailleurs  que  les  i?iots  cbinois  doivent  leur 
forme  en  quelque  sorte  immutable,  st6r6otypique,  et  I'absence  de 
toute  agglutinati(Hi  entrainant  une  modification  quelconque  dans  leurs 
61ements  pbondtiques  constitutifs.  Mais  cette  influence  a  et6  bien  autre- 
ment  consid6rable,  en  ce  sens  qu'elle  a  emp^cb6  la  creation  en  chinois 
d'aucun  systdme  de  filiation,  de  derivation  entre  les  difi(§rents  mots  du 
langage,  de  sorte  qu'on  pent  dire  de  cette  langue  qu'eUe  possMe 
autant  de  racines  que  de  mots,  et  que  tons  ses  mots  sont  des  radnes. 

Beste  cependant  k  savoir  ce  qu'il  faut  entendre,  philologiquement 
parlant,  par  un  mot  chinois.  Je  crois  que  faute  d'avoir  suffisamment 
61ucid^  cette  question,  on  a  rendu,  si  non  impossible,  du  moins  fort 
difficile  pour  le  moment,  toute  comparaison  s6iieuse  du  chinois  avec  les 
autres  langues. 
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XTn  mot  chinois  r6Bulte-t-il  de  la  prononciation  affectee  k  chaque 
signe  de  recriture  ideographique  ?  En  d'autres  termes, — et  pour 
rendre  ma  pensee  plus  ais^ment  intelligible^ — faut-il  voir,  dans  le 
dictionnaire  de  Tempereur  Khang-hi  notamment,  42,000  mots  chinois 
dans  les  42,000  signes  environ  qu'il  renferme.  Je  ne  le  crois  pas  & 
beaucoup  prfes,  et  je  vais  essayer  de  le  prouver. 

Si  I'on  examine  la  signification  donn^e  par  les  lezicograplies  de  la 
Chine  aux  signes  de  leur  ecriture,  on  trouve  qu'une  foule  d'entre 
eux  repr6sentent  des  idees  essentiellement  secondaires  ou  deriv6es,  et 
qui  ne  sauraient  ^tre,  chez  aucun  peuple,  de  ces  id6es  primitives  4 
I'aide  des  quelles  se  produisent  les  racines  du  langage.  Pour  ne  citer 
que  peu  d'exemples,  est-il  possible  de  considerer  comme  des  radicaux 
des  mots  qui  ont  des  significations  analogues  i  ceux-ci : 

&  tneif  *  choses  devenues  noires  par  Teffet  d'une  pluie  continuelle ' 
(Res  d  pluvia  continua  denigratae,  Basile). 

Ig  It,  une  liqueur  qui  se  f abrique  en  la  distillant  pendant  une  nuit 
(A  liquor  made  by  being  distilled  one  night,  Moeeison). 

QB  t/en,  un  animal  ressemblant  au  genre  rat,  mais  qui  est  grand 
comme  un  boeuf  et  aime  ik  se  coucher  dans  les  rivieres  et  d  boire  de 
I'eau  (An  animal  resembling  the  mouse  kind,  but  as  large  as  an  ox, 
loving  to  lie  down  in  rivers  and  drink  the  water,  Medhueot). 

Tons  les  mots  techniques,  les  noms  d'animaux,  de  plantes,  de 
mineraux,  d'objets  et  d'ustensiles  de  toutes  sortes,  sent  de  la  memo 
fagon  repr^sentes  par  des  signes  sp6ciaux  dans  l'6criture  ideograph- 
ique ;  mais  il  n'est  guere  possible  de  voir  des  mots  primitifs,  des 
racines  dans  les  monosyllabes  suivant  lesquels  ces  signes  sent  pro- 
nonces  d  la  lecture. 

L'examen  g6n6ral  du  vocabulaire  chinois  m'a  amen6  4  conclure 
4  I'existence  d'un  petit  nombre  de  racines  primordiales,  des  quelles 
d^coulait,  dans  I'^criture,  une  quantity  considerable  de  derives  homo- 
phones et  id^ologiques.  De  la  sorte,  chaque  monosyllabe  de  la 
langue  chinoise  orale  repr6sente  une  ou  plusieurs  idees  premieres  (le 
plus  souvent  moins  de  cinq),  susceptibles,  comme  toutes  les  racines 
des  Lmgues  connues,  de  produire  une  s^rie  plus  ou  moins  considerable 
de  modifications  ou  plutot  de  nuances  de  sens.  Pour  expliquer  ma 
pensee  4  cet  ^gard,  je  prendrai  pour  exemple  la  racine  monosyUabique 
TCHi,  laquelle  exprime  '  un  mouvement  en  avant,  une  tendance  vers 
on  but.'     Avec  ce  monosyllabe  radical,  on  a  fonn6 : 
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TCHI«attemdre  k. 
5  khi,  a,  aller  k,  atteindre;  >,  le  Bupr&ne  dggi*;  e,  grand,  bon 

(parfait). 
;A«,  aller  L 

hif  aller  k  on  point  donn6. 
?A»,  promener. 

ih%,  a,  se  rendre  2t,  f  aire  une  visite ;  >,  toe  4  la  tete  de,  gonraner. 
chi,  choses  qui  arrivent  an  m^me  point,  qui  se  rfiunissent,  qni 

arriyent  d  Itre  en  contact. 

tchi,  atteindre  nn  objet  avec  la  main;  designer  du  doigt,  etc. 
?At,  saisir  avec  la  main,  atteindre ;  ponsser  4  Textrdme^ 
jAt,  saiar  par  violence. 
?A«,  Baisir. 
oht,  prendre,  eaisir. 

9hi,  montrer  dn  doigt,  indiquer  nn  objet  61oign6. 
ohi,  marcher  lentement. 
M,  marcher  (lentement),  fl&ner. 
ohi,  marcher  (rapidement),  conrir. 
oMf  conrir,  fnir. 
ehtf  tendance,  inclination,  but. 

ohi,  tendance  vers  le  pa8s6,  souvenir,  histoire,  se  rappeler. 
chif  intention,  volonte. 

ehif  le  but  de  la  vie  atteint,  bonheur,  f61icit6. 
\ehif  repos,  bonheur. 

chi,  parole  qui  atteint,  qui  touche,  accuser. 
lehi  blesser,  porter  un  coup. 
■ehii  chatier,  corriger. 
\chiy  chatier,  corriger. 
lehif  chatier,  corriger. 

TCHI=8upr^e. 
lehty  le  plus  haut  degr6,  supreme. 
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^  iehi,  beauooup. 

I^tekiy  grand,  ^tendn,  prodigaer. 

^  tehi^  grand,  large,  ^tendre,  augmenter. 

^  iehiy  grand,  large,  dtendu,  augmenter. 

HP  tchiy  beaucoup  de  yiande  (g)» 

TCHI-i  obstacle. 


^iehiy  d6airer  atteindre  le  but,  mais  ^rouver  des  embarras  pour 
cela  (Morrison). 

JIP  tehiy  embarras  dans  la  circulation  d'un  cours  d'eau ;  congSation, 
concretion. 


embarras  ou  emp^obemmt  moral  (^j^),  disaccord,  brouille. 

embarras86,  arrSt^. 

qui  arriye  mal  au  but,  fou,  esprit  d6rang6,  malade  (^). 

arr^t,  s'airSter ;  seulement. 

seukment. 

seulement. 

fairebalte. 

halte,  faire  halte. 

s'arr^ter. 

embarras,  hesitation. 

qui  n'ayance  pas,  qui  fait  de  vains  efforts  pour  avancer. 


TGHI«separ6. 

*  tehi,  a,  sSparer,  diverger ; — h,  brancbe  (de  bambou). 

1^  tcht,   eaux  qui  coulent  dans  differentes  directions  (diverging 
waters). 

^  iehtf  id.  (direrging  streams). 

1^  tehiy  s^parg;  disperser,  r^pandre. 

Igl^id. 
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n  r6sulte  des  exemples  qui  pr6c6dent,  exemples  que  I'examen  d'nn 
Dictioimaire  chinois  tonique  foumirait  d'lrn  bout  k  I'autre,  que  les 
signes  de  I'^criture  ideographique,  loin  de  repiesenter,  tous,  des  mots 
ou  des  racines  chinoises,  ne  sont  souvent  que  la  notation  graphique 
d'une  nuance  particuli^re  attach^e  dans  certaines  circonstances  k  un 
mot  chinois.  En  d'autres  termes,  on  pent  6tablir  que  recritnTe  id6o- 
graphique  a  6te  I'objet  de  d^veloppements  considerables,  alors  que 
le  materiel  des  mots  de  la  langue  orale  restait  peu  considerable,  et 
m^me  se  reduisait  d  cinq  ou  six  cents  monosyllabes  difi6rents,  si  Ton 
ne  tient  pas  compte  de  Taccentuation  tonique  et  musicale  qui,  m^me 
avec  ses  modifications  les  plus  delicates  et  les  moins  sensibles,  ne 
foumit  tout  au  plus  qu'un  materiel  de  trois  k  quatre  mille  mots 
phon6tiquement  distincts. 

n  devient  ici  n6cessaire  d'6tudier  la  question  des  origines  de 
r6criture  chinoise,  et  de  discuter  dans  quelle  mesure  les  donn^es  des 
indigenes  k  ce  sujet  peu  vent  etre  accept6es  par  la  science  philologique. 
Les  Sinologues  se  sont  surtout  occup6s  jusqu'^  present  de  traduire 
des  textes:  ils  se  sont  peu  preoccup^s  de  les  critiquer.  Nul  ne 
saurait  leur  faire  un  reproche  d'avoir  proc6d6  de  la  sorte ;  il  est  tout 
naturel  de  coUectionner  d'abord  les  faits  dans  leur  ensemble,  sauf 
d  les  soumettre  en  suite  k  une  discussion  analytique  de  detail. 
Plusieurs  savants  ont  done  demand6  aux  Chinois  ce  quails  pensaient 
de  Torigine  et  des  d6veloppements  successifs  de  leurs  caract^s,  et 
ils  ont  place  au  point  de  depart,  les  16gendes  de  Fuh-hi,  cherchant 
sur  la  voftte  celeste  les  61ements  de  Tecriture,  et  de  Tiang-hiehy  imagi- 
nant  ces  elements  a  I'instar  des  traces  laiss6es  par  les  animaux  en 
courant  sur  le  sable.  Avec  de  tels  contes,  on  arrive  d  nous  exposer 
le  sy^t^me  adopts  aux  temps  prehistoriques  pour  conserver  par  des 
images  le  souvenir  des  objets  materials  qui  frappaient  la  vue  de 
rhomme ;  puis,  on  nous  rapporte,  que  pour  exprimer  les  idees  abstraitee 
on  avait  eu  recours  soit  d  des  signes  d  formes  opposees,  soit  a  des 
caract^res  dans  lesquels  plusieurs  images  reunies  servaient  k  indiquer 
une  id^  derivee.  Enfin  on  nous  montre  T^criture  arrivee  sous  le 
nom  de  tehouen-ehou  d  une  perfection  qu'elle  n'a  gu^  depass6 
depuis  lors.  H  s'agit  ici  d'une  6poque  contemporaire  ou  anterieure 
k  Confucius.  Je  laisse  pour  I'instant  de  cote  la  question  de  date 
precise. 

Si  maintenant,  partant  des  donn6es  des  auteurs  chinois,  donn6es  que 
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je  Tiens  de  rapporter  ici  de  la  fa^on  la  plus  Buccincte,  nous  cherclions 
les  monuments  qui  permettent  d'etablir  Fexactitude  de  leurs  doctrines 
au  sujet  des  Hges  primitifs  de  r6ciiture  dite  idiogfaphique,  nous  nous 
trouYons  d^  I'aboid  en  presence  de  difficult6s  et  de  contradictions 
inattendues.  Pour  ne  pas  abuser  de  vos  pr^cieux  instants,  je  me 
bomerai  4  citer  quelques  unes  d^  mes  observations  4  cet  6gard. 

L'6criture  attribute  k  Foub-hi  et  4  laquelle  on  a  donne  le  nom  de 
Koua^  appartient  &  un  syst^me  qui  n'a  rien  i^  faire  avec  celui  de 
I'toiture  chinoise  proprement  dite.  H  faut  done  demander  ailleurs 
des  specimens  des  6poques  primitiyes  de  cette  6criture.  D'apr^  les 
indications  des  auteurs  indig^es,  les  caract^s  figuratifs  formes  4 
I'aide  d'images  plus  ou  moins  exactes  des  objets  que  I'on  voulait 
indiquer,  et  done  les  orientalistes  out  publi6  de  nombreuz  speci- 
mens, seraient  les  signes  caract^ristiques  de  la  plus  ancienne  6criture 
cbinoise.  Mais  oA  trouver  des  textes  Merits  avec  ces  images?  Les 
recueils  d'inscriptions  antiques  publics  avec  tant  de  z^le  et  d'exacti- 
tude  par  les  arcbeologues  du  Celeste-Empire,  du  moins  ceux  que 
j'ai  pu  examiner  minutieusement,— et  ils  sent  en  assez  grand  nombre, 
— ^n'en  renferment  point  un  seul.  Je  dirai  plus ;  c'est  k  peine  si,  de 
loin  en  loin,  dans  les  inscriptions  autbentiques  des  ages  les  plus 
recules,  on  pent  d^couvrir  un  signe  qui  puisse  rentrer  dans  la  cate- 
goric des  signes  images  attribues  &  I'antiquit^  cbinoise.  Toutes  ces 
TieOles  inscriptions,  au  contraire,  sent  compos^es  dans  des  caract^s 
porement  conventionnels  et  qui  ne  ressemblent  en  rien,  par  exemple, 
aux  signes  didactiques  des  Mexicains  d'avant  la  conquete.  La  celdbre 
inscription  ^rigee  sur  la  mont  Seng-chau,  par  ordre  de  Yu-le-Grand, 
en  commemoration  de  I'^coulement  des  eaux  diluyiennes,  a  et^  I'objet 
de  memoires  importants  par  lesquels  Klaprotb,  Hagor,  Pauthier,  et 
d'autres,  ont  ^tabli  sa  baute  et  incontestable  antiquite.  Eb  bien! 
cette  inscription,  comme  celles  que  nous  possedons  de  la  dynastie 
des  Chang  J  est  compos6e  de  signes  dans  lesquels  T^l^ment  figuratif 
n'a  plus  laiss^  que  des  traces  le  plus  souvent  effacees  et  qui  n'ont  en 
tout  cas  aucune  ressemblance  avec  les  images  grossi^res  publiees  dans 
les  Miimoires  eoneemant  les  Chinots,  dans  la  Zettre  de  Piking,  dans 
le  Lietionnaire  de  Morrison,  et  ailleurs. 

Jusqu'll  preuve  du  contraire,  je  ne  crois  pas, — et  je  suis  \  cet 
6gaid  en  opposition  avec  1' opinion  g6n6ralement  accr6dit6e,  —  & 
Texistence  de  textes  ecrits  en  caract^res  absolument  figuratifs  ou 
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A  la  place  d'une  hypoth^  grataite  que  I'^tude  des  monuments 
n'a  pas  permis  de  constater,  quel  syst^e  d'6critare  trouyons  nous 
en  usage  dans  led  inscriptionB  chinoises  des  iges  les  plus  recul^s! 
Ma  r6ponse,  encore  une  fois  ne  s'accoidera  gu^re  avec  les  id^es  g6n6- 
ralement  acceptees  sur  la  question.  Nous  trouyons  des  textes  ou 
l'el6ment  plxonetique,  au  lieu  d'etre  un  annexe,  un  complement  de 
r616ment  id^ographique  ou  figuratif,  est  au  oontraire  I'^^ment  essen- 
tiel.  A  ce  point  que  pour  un  signe  aujourd'hui  trac6  4 1'aide  d'une 
clef  le  rattachant  le  plus  souyent  4  un  certain  ordre  d'id6e8  d^tennin6, 
et  d'une  plion6tique  dans  laquelle  il  ne  faut  yoir  que  le  son  et 
oublier  rimage,  la  clef  a  disparu,  laissant  &  la  seule  marque  du  son 
le  soin  de  rappeler  k  la  pens^e  le  mot  de  la  langue  parl6e  qu'on  a 
youlu  noter  par  6crit.  Les  textes  qui  foumissent  de  nombreux 
specimens  de  cette  mani^  dMcrire,  ne  remontent  6yidemment  pas 
aux  6poques  tout  &  fait  primordiales  de  I'inyention  de  rSoriture, 
mais  elles  datent  de  la  premi^  p^ode  durant  laqueUe  les  Chinois 
ont  commence  &  faire  de  r6criture  un  usage  g6n6ral  et  en  quelque 
sorte  populaire. 

Puis  en  descendant  le  cours  des  temps,  on  airiyey  en  se  rapprochant 
de  plus  et  plus  du  commencement  de  notre  ixe,  &  trouyer  des  textes 
chinois  sayamment  composes  k  I'aide  des  signes  des  six  classes,  Itm- 
ehoUf  que  nous  font  connattre  les  auteurs  indig^es,  et  qui  deyiennent, 
apr^s  des  modifications  relatiyement  peu  considerables,  les  signes  de 
r^criture  aujourd'bui  g^neralement  adopt6e  dans  I'Empire  du  Milieu. 

La  notation  du  son  6tait  done  la  notation  essentielle,  dans  les  textes 
chinois  des  siMes  les  plus  recul6s  parmi  ceux  qui  nous  sent  connus. 

Une  autre  6tude  que  j'ai  entreprise  dans  le  but  de  poursuiyre  mee 
inyestigations  relatiyes  k  la  langue  et  k  l'6criture  de  I'antiquite 
chinoise, — ^l'6tude  du  mode  de  notation  graphique  du  Ckot^hing  et 
surtout  du  Chi'king, — est  yenue  me  confirmer  dans  cette  id6e,  dont 
les  Sinologues  comprendront  toutes  les  consequences,  non  seulement 
au  point  de  yue  de  la  philologie  compar6e,  mais  m^me  pour  I'inter- 
pretation  et  la  critique  des  textes  ant6rieurs  au  siMe  de  Confucius. 
Aujourd'hui  que  nous  possMons,  grace  au  z^e  laborieux  et  &  la 
profonde  erudition  de  M.  James  Legge,  une  sayante  et  magnifique 
edition  des  Liyres  Sacre  des  Yers,  il  est  facile  de  constater  dans  les 
antiques  poesies  I'emploi  frequent  de  signes  homophones  les  una  &  la 
place  des  autres. 
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Ce  iait  une  foie  admis, — et  je  ne  le  crois  pas  contestable, — ^il  s'agirait 
de  composer  le  Dictionnaire  phoii6tique  des  mots  du  Chi-king  et  de 
quelques  parties  du  Qhou-hing.  A  I'aide  de  ce  Dictioimaire,  dans 
lequel  on  ne  devrait  tenir  compte  que  dans  certains  cas  sp^cianx  et 
avec  la  plus  grande  prudence  de  la  notation  figurative,  on  obtiendrait 
de  pr6cieux  61^ment6  pour  la  reconstitution  de  la  langue  yulgaire  des 
anciens  Cbinois.  Et  ces  61^ments  serviraient,  ainsi  que  j'en  ai  d6jii 
acquis  la  conviction,  4  ^lucider  le  sens  de  bien  des  mots  des  Livres 
Canoniques  que  les  lettr6s  chinois  ne  comprennent  plus  euz-m^mes,  et 
sur  lesquels  ils  ont  composes  des  commentaires  aussi  longs  qu'obscurs 
et  inadmissibles. 

Je  regrette  que  le  temps  ne  me  pennette  pas  de  d6velopper  les 
apergus  qui  pr6cMent  comme  le  comportent  des  questions  aussi  graves 
de  linguistique  et  de  philologie.  Pour  r^pondre  au  d6sir  qui  m'a 
6te  exprime  par  plusieurs  des  savants  membres  de  ce  Congr^s,  j'ai  dA 
fonnuler  bri^vement  quelques  uns  des  r6sultats  des  6tudes  auxqueUes 
je  me  livre  depuis  pr^s  de  vingt  ann^es.  Je  suis  tout  dispose  ^  foumir 
a  I'assembl^e  les  explications  subsidiaires  qu'elle  pourrait  desirer  sur 
les  id6e6  que  je  viens  de  soumettre  i  sa  haute  appreciation. 
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BESDXIS    OF 

AMINATION  OF  CHINESE  BUDDHIST   BOOKS 

IN   THE 

LIBEAEY  OF  THE  INDIA  OFFICK 

By  thb   Rev.   SAMUEL   BEAL,   B.A. 


)logize  for  taking  up  your  valuable  time  this  evening ;  and 
rou  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  I  possibly  can  be  in  submitting 
ve  to  say  to  your  notice. 

been  appointed  in  September,  1872,  to  examine  and  report 
Buddhist  portion  of  the  Chinese  Books  in  the  Library  of 
Office,  I  beg  now  to  communicate  some  of  the  results  of 

liat  altogether  there  are  72  distinct  Buddhist  compilations  in 
les  among  the  Chinese  Books  in  the  Library.  Of  these  47 
Eitions  from  the  Sanscrit.  It  is  to  these  my  attention  has 
ted. 

•e  are  two  copies  of  a  work  styled  the  Mo-ho-pan-nyi-pan- 
the  Mahaparinibbana  Sutta).  I  was  anxious  to  determine 
bis  work  resembled  the  SCltra  known  by  the  same  name  in 
em  School  (Ceylon,  Burmah,  etc.),  and,  if  not,  to  investi- 
•  as  possible  the  degree  and  character  of  the  divergence- 
mour  had,  fortunately,  published  a  brief  outline  of  the 
dbbana  Sutta  from  the  Pali,  in  the  Asiatic  Society^s 
'  BengaL 
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It  was  easy,  therefore,  by  a  partial  translation  ol  tlie  Chinese 
version,  to  observe  the  resemblance,  if  any,  between  the  two  works 
in  question. 

I  found  that  whilst  the  general  outline  of  the  Chinese  version  was 
perfectly  in  accord  with  the  Southern  work,  that  in  detail  and  in 
spirit  the  two  were  in  no  way  allied. 

The  general  outline  is  this:  Buddha,  on  a  certain  occasion,  pro- 
ceeded to  Xusinagara,  and  entering  a  grove  of  Sala  trees,  there 
reposed.  He  received  a  gift  of  food  from  Chunda,  an  artizan  of  the 
neighbouring  town.  After  partaking  of  the  food,  he  was  seized  with 
illness.  He  discoursed  through  the  night  with  his  disciples,  and 
disputed  with  certain  heretical  teachers.  At  early  dawn  he  turned 
on  his  right  side,  with  his  head  to  the  North,  and  died.  The  Sala 
trees  bent  down  to  form  a  canopy  over  his  head.  The  account  then 
proceeds  to  relate  the  circumstance  of  his  cremation,  and  the  sub- 
sequent disputes  between  the  MaUas  and  others  for  his  ashes. 

In  these  main  features  the  Northern  S^tra  is  in  agreement  with 
the  Southern ;  but  when  considered  in  detail,  the  divergence  between 
the  two  is  great.  The  whole  of  the  First,  and  some  portion  of  the 
Second,  Book  of  the  Chinese  edition  is  occupied  by  the  narrative  of 
Chunda's  offering ;  the  details  are  most  minute  and  wearisome,  con- 
sisting of  sections  of  a  regularly  recurring  order. 

In  the  subsequent  Books  the  narrative  is  occupied  with  laboured 
proofs  that  Nirv&na  is  not  the  cessation  of  Being,  but  the  perfection 
of  it,  and  that  the  four  characteristics  of  Nirvana  are  these,  Person- 
ality, Purity,  Happiness,  and  Eternity.  One  chief  peculiarity  of  this 
Book  is  the  particular  stress  it  lays  on  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first 
made  of  all  the  YMpulya  class  of  Buddhist  works,  and  for  that  reason 
it  sometimes  gives  expression  to  doubts  whether  or  no  it  would  be 
acknowledged  as  belonging  to  the  Canon.  The  history  of  Buddha's 
controversies  with  the  heretical  Doctors,  Kasyapa,  Baeita,  and  others, 
is  of  an  interesting  nature,  the  point  of  the  argument  in  every  case 
being  to  prove  that  Nirv&na  is  the  one  true  and  universal  condition 
of  Being,  in  opposition  to  all  pre-existing  theories  respecting  a  future 
life  in  Heaven,  or  that  unintelligible  state  of  existence  supposed  to  be 
enjoyed  in  the  Arupa  worlds. 

From  the  consideration  of  this  S^tra  it  seems  likely  that  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  later  (Northern)  school  of  Buddhism,  in  the  composi- 
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tion  of  their  works  (the  Mah&yfina  and  Yiipolya  S&tras),  was  to  take 
the  shorter  and  more  ancient  Soriptares  as  a  germ,  and,  by  the  inter- 
polation of  dialogaes  and  discussions,  and  at  the  same  time  by  tedious 
expansion  of  trivial  events  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  narrative, 
to  produce  a  work  under  the  same  name  of  a  totally  different 
character.  This  method  of  development,  I  think,  may  b6  observed 
in  nearly  all  the  works  of  which  we  possess  both  Northern  and 
Southern  versions, 

2.  The  above  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Fan-wang- 
king,  another  Sutra  in  the  Chinese  Section  of  the  Library.  This  is 
a  Northern  version  of  the  Brahma j&la  Siitra,  a  work  well  known 
through  the  pages  of  the  Ceylon  Friend^  in  which  Mr,  Gbgerly  pub- 
lished a  brief  translation  of  it.  The  Chinese  version  was  made  by 
Kum&rajtva  about  420  a.d.,  but  it  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Pali  work  bearing  the  same  name.  As  an  instance  of  the  dis- 
similarity, the  Chinese  version  speaks  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
''Brahmajala"  as  connected  with  the  curtain  (net,  jdla)  that  sur- 
rounds the  domain  of  Brahma  or  Indra,^  and  compares  the  gems  that 
adorn  that  net  to  the  countless  worlds  of  space,  over  all  which  Yairo- 
jana  is  supreme.  Whereas  the  title  is  explained  in  the  South  as  ''  a 
net  in  which  Buddha  caught  the  Brahmans." 

The  Chinese  translation  is  only  a  portion  of  the  entire  work,  and 
recounts  the  Rules  which  bind  the  Bodhisatwa  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Pratimoksha  deals  with  the  Rules  of  the  Bhikshus.  AU  this  is 
so  foreign  to  the  drift  and  object  of  the  Southern  Siitra,  that  it  is 
plain  there  is  but  little  connexion  between  the  two,  except  in  the 
name,  which  was  borrowed  probably  to  give  popularity  and  authority 
to  the  expanded  work. 

3.  I  discovered  that  the  Library  possesses  a  Chinese  copy  of  the 
Abhinishkramana  S^tra,  under  the  name  of  Fihpm-hing'Ui'hing,  No 
translation  of  this  work  into  any  European  language  exists,  as  iax  as 
I  know.  I  thought  it  therefore  desirable  to  translate  the  Chinese 
work  in  its  complete  form.  This  I  have  done,  and  I  hope  soon  to  see 
it  published.    The  chief  interest  attaching  to  this  book  is,  the  number 


1  The  expresnon,  Aindrajftla,  ib  a  well-known  one  to  signify  "  jugglery."  If  the 
net  of  Indra  be  the  "  Curtam  of  Stars "  which  seems  to  inclose  the  Atmosphere 
(Indra),  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  idea  of  jugglery  should  be  associated  with  it 
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of  episodes  (Ayad^nas)  and  J&takas  contained  in  it.  Some  of  these 
will  be  found  to  explain  the  Temple  Scnlptures  at  Sanchi  and  Amra- 
rati  and  Boro  Bodor.  I  am  inclined  also  to  think  that  moDj  of  the 
newly-discovered  scnlptnres  found  by  the  Archaeological  Surveyor  of 
India  at  Bharhut  will  be  explained  to  some  extent  in  this  work. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  book  under  review  is  only  the  expansion 
of  the  Fthprn-hing-hmg^  the  earliest  known  translation  of  the  life  of 
Buddha.  (This  work  was  produced  in  China  about  75  ▲.n.)  My 
reason  for  this  opinion  is  (1)  the  similarity  of  name;  the  addition  of 
the  symbol  '<w'  to  Fo-pm-hing  would  indicate  that  the  new  work 
was  founded  upon  the  more  ancient  one.  (2)  I  find  from  the  Bud- 
dhist Encylopsedia  Fa^u&n-chU'lin,  that  passages  quoted  from  the  Fo- 
pm^hing  really  occur  in  the  Fo-pm^hing-Ui-hing.  If  my  opinion  is 
correct,  it  will  tend  to  a  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  date  of  the 
legends  and  stories  which  are  mixed  up  in  such  a  remarkable  manner 
in  the  history  of  the  founder  of  Buddhism. 

4.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  result  of  the  examination  of  these 
books  is  derived  from  a  work  entitled  King-TBrng-yo-ihwo,  In  this 
book  there  are  fifty  Siktras,  translated  at  difierent  dates  and  by 
various  scholars,  all  of  them  from  Sanscrit  or  Pali.  The  dates  ex- 
tend from  A.D.  70  to  ▲.!>.  600.  Among  these  SCktras  is  one  called  the 
Chm-tsHt-hmg ;  this  I  found  to  be  a  translation  of  the  Sima  J&taka, 
which  is  in  fact  a  part  of  the  story  of  Dasaratha  and  E&ma.  This 
J&taka  has  been  briefly  translated  from  the  Sinhalese  by  Spence 
Hardy  {EoiUm  Monachumf  p.  275),  and  I  have  identified  it  with 
the  Sanchi  Sculpture  found  in  plate  xxxvi.  fig.  i.  IVse  and  S0rpmt 
WonMp.  The  Chinese  version  of  this  Jataka  is  full  and  complete. 
A  HJngnlar  circumstance  connected  with  the  title  of  this  Siitra  or 
J&taka  is  this — In  the  history  of  Fa-hiatCi  Travels,  p.  157,  it  is 
stated  that,  when  in  Ceylon,  he  witnessed  on  one  occasion  a  Beli- 
gious  Festival,  during  which  pictures  of  Buddha's  previous  births 
were- exhibited  and  hung  up  on  each  side  of  the  road.  Among 
others  he  speaks  of  the  ''birth  as  a  flash  of  light"  (the  Chinese 
word  is  ^ehen^).  E6musat  and  his  annotators  having  adopted  this 
rendering  in  their  version  of  Fi^hiany  I  was  led  to  do  the  same 
in  my  own  translation,  although  I  had  grave  doubts  at  the  time, 
and  tried  to  explain  the  character  of  this  birth  by  the  history  of 
the  Fracolin  given  by  Julien  (ii.  336).    I  now  find  that  the  J&taka 
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alluded  to  by  Fa-hian  is  the  Sftma  J&taka,  of  whicli  the  book  under 
review  gives  an  account.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  Jataka 
was  as  familiar  to  the  Buddhists  in  Ceylon  at  the  time  of  Fa-hiah^s 
visit  (circ.  a.d.  410),  as  it  was  undoubtedly  to  the  builders  and 
sculptors  at  Sanchi,  some  centuries  (perhaps)  before. 

Another  of  the  Siitras  found  in  the  work  under  consideration  is 
called  Fo'Shwo-yen-un'tsang-u-kingy  which  indeed  is  a  translation  of 
the  Sangha  Eakshita  Avad&na,  known  to  us  through  the  version  given 
by  Bumouf  (Introd.  to  Ind.  Bud.  p.  313,  ss.). 

The  Chinese  translation  agrees  in  the  main  with  this  version.  It 
opens  with  an  account  of  the  Naga,  which  assumed  a  human  f  onn 
and  became  a  Bhikshu;  haviug  gone  to  sleep,  accidentally,  his  true 
nature  was  discovered :  after  having  been  instructed  in  the  law,  he 
was  dismissed  to  his  Dragon  Palace  by  Buddha ;  here  he  was  visited 
by  Sangha  Eakshita,  and  further  instructed  in  the  Sacred  Books. 
The  narrative  then  proceeds  with  the  adventures  of  Sangha  Eakshita 
after  having  been  dismissed  from  the  Dragon  Palace.  (The  details 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  given  by  Bumouf.) 

A  third  Siitra  in  this  work  deserving  notice  is  the  Ta'sMng-sie-fa- 
kifig,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Arya    Chatushka   Nirahdra  Ndma 
Mahdydna  SUtra,  a  translation  of  which  has  been  made  by  M.  Leon 
Peer  {Etudes  Buddhiques,  p.  131).     On  comparing  the  Chinese  with 
this  version,  I  find  the  two  agree  in  the  main.     There  are  one  or  two 
passages,  however,  much  more  distinctly  given  in  the  Chinese  trans- 
lation.    Por  example :  at  the  opening  of  the  Siitra,  as  translated  by 
M.  L^on  Peer,  there  is  an  obscure  passage,  which  he  renders  ^^tCayant 
tons  pour  vHement  qu^un  grand  amuUtte^^  {Mdha-varmO'Sannaddha) ;  in 
^^-1  Chinese  the  passage  runs  thus— *ira»-^t-*«n-^tt-<fl-«w-«Aa»-AM7tfn,' 
it  is,   "all  of  them  completely  armed  with  the  helmet  of  their 
mg  religious  vows,"  a  passage  which,  although  somewhat  obscure, 
ret  common  enough  in  Buddhist  books,  denoting  the  power  of  the 
V  made  by  the  Bodhisatwas  not  to  give  up  their  condition  till  'they 
I  accomplished  the  salvation  of  men  (and  others), 
inother  passage,  p.  134  {op,  <nL\  is  thus  given  by  M.  Peer —  "Z« 
d'un  dieu  reprit  Manjugrt  en  faveur  de  Brahma  qui  a  les  eheveux 
lis  au  sommet  de  la  Ute  et  qui  reside  parmi  les  file  des  dieux,  etc,," 
i  in  the  Chinese  version  the  rendering  is,  "  The  Deva  once  more 
lied,  Well  said !  Ayushmat,  the  Bodhisatwa  ought  to  be  untiring 
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in  the  works  of  his  religious  duties,  as  in  old  time  was  the  Brahma- 
raja  Sikhin  and  his  associates,  etc."  The  conduct  of  Sikhin  is 
frequently  alluded  to  in  Buddhist  books;  he  is  generally  indeed 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  old  Buddhas,  but  his  exact  religious  con- 
duct is  the  theme  for  constant  laudation  in  the  Abhinishkramana 
Sutra.  There  are  several  discrepancies  between  the  Chinese  text 
and  the  translation  from  the  Thibetan,  which  I  cannot  enter  into  at 
any  length ;  the  following  will  serve  as  examples : — ^iv.  1.  **  Medita- 
tion:' Chinese :  '*  Faith."  iv.  2.  "  Soffesse."  Chinese :  "  Keliance 
on  a  virtuous  friend."  v.  *' Production  de  pensSe  a  laquelle  il  serait 
dangereux  pour  les  Bodhisatwas  de  se  eonjier"  Chinese :  ''  The  Bodhi- 
satwas  ought  to  strive  after  a  heart  not  capable  of  the  four  defile- 
ments." vi.  3.  "  Za  pensie  qui  eonsiste  d  ne  pas  espher  en  la  maturity 
parfaiteJ*^  Chinese  \  "A  heart  that  does  not  anxiously  look  for  the 
reward  of  good  actions."  ix.  2.  ^^  Production  d'un  pensie  pour  que 
eeux  qui  transgressentf  etc,''  Chinese:  "Having  been  wronged  by 
any  one,  not  to  remember  the  wrong  done."  ix.  3.  ^^  En  quelques 
contries  vastes  et  itendus,  etc."  Chinese:  "Kot  to  remit  any  effort 
although  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  plenty  (5  desires)."  x.  1.  ''  Quand 
on  est  dans  une  maison"  Chinese :  **  When  leading  a  secular  life." 
X.  4.  **Amoindrir  les  qualitis  de  P agitation,  etc"  Chinese:  "To 
practise  the  DhCita  rules."  xi.  4.  "  Quand  on  a  Hi  sa  pensie  d  la  pro- 
mulgatian  de  la  loi,  etc."  Chinese:  "Out  of  a  glad  heart  ever  to 
speak  well  of  the  conduct  of  a  Master  of  the  Law  (Spiritual  Master)." 
xvii.  2.  **Ze  trisor  cachi  de  Vinergie,"  Chinese:  "The  treasure  of 
dialectics;  or,  of  logical  discussion."  xvii.  4.  "Zd  trisor  cachi  de  la 
henidiction  compUte  en  richesses  inipuisahles,"  Chinese:  "The  treasure 
of  worshipping  or  paying  reverence  to  the  highest  riches,  i,e.  the 
Three  Gems,  Buddha,  Dharma,  Sangha."  [I  may  observe  here, 
throughout  the  translation  from  the  Thibetan  the  expression  "  bene- 
diction complete "  (vi.  4,  xvi.  4,  xvii.  4,  xxxiii.  2)  corresponds  to 
Swui'hiang  in  the  Chinese,  which  is  a  phrase  employed  to  denote 
an  act  of  external  worship,  or  sometimes  mental  adoration,"] 

The  Chinese  version  throws  some  light  on  the  difficult  passage  xxii. 
4,  "  JV<^  plus  espirer  en  la  transmigration  d  cause  du  d4sespoir  de  riussir 
dans  la  riahsation  parfaite  de  toutes  les  qualitis.''  Chinese :  "  Not  to 
resent  as  a  personal  injury  (with  a  view  to  retaliate)  because  a  friend 
has  not  been  invited  with  others  to  partake  of  charity  or  hospitality." 
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These  remarks  miglit  be  contmned,  but  I  pass  on  to  obeerre,  in  tbe 
work  under  consideration,  there  is  also  a  Chinese  version  of  the 
"  Chatur  Dharmaha^'*^  according  to  the  Great  Vehicle.  A  translation 
of  this  also  has  been  made  by  M.  L^n  Feer,  from  the  Thibetan  {op. 
oit.  p.  68).  The  Chinese  version  dates  from  the  Tang  Dynasty,  and 
was  made  by  Devakara,  a  priest  of  mid-India.  It  agrees  very  closely 
with  the  Thibetan. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  givO'  a  list  of  other  Siitras,  translated  into 
Chinese,  and  found  in  the  work  nnder  review. 

(a)  Fo'BhufO'faip-pih'Un-^ng'hing  (Buddha  declares  the  causes  which 
produce  birth).     [This  may  be  the  same  as  the  Nid&na  Siitra.] 

The  scene  is  laid  by  the  banks  of  the  Nairanjana  River,  under  the 
Bodhi  Tree ;  Buddha,  lost  in  contemplation,  dwells  upon  the  ^Isity 
of  all  sources  of  joy  and  sorrow  in  the  world.  On  this  Maha  Brahm^, 
Lord  of  the  Sa-va  world,  suddenly  leaves  the  Heavens  and  appears 
before  Buddha.  Buddha  recounts  to  him  the  causes  of  existence 
(Md&nas) ;  these  are  the  same  as  those  commonly  found  in  Buddhist 
books,  beginning  with  ignorance  (avidya)  and  ending  with  old  age, 
disease,  and  death.  Whereupon  Mahd  Brahma  worships  at  the  feet 
of  Buddha  and  departs. 

{h)  Fo-shwO'tO'Sing'i'hing  (Buddha  relates  the  great  and  secret 
principles  (Truth)  of  Birth). 

The  scene  of  this  Sermon  is  the  village  of  Kuru.  Ananda  having 
been  troubled  with  thoughts  respecting  the  origin  of  life,  resolves  to 
go  to  Buddha  and  request  an  explanation.  Having  arrived  and 
saluted  the  All-Wise,  he  spake  thus:  "World-adored!  as  I  dwelt 
alone  and  revolved  in  my  mind  throughout  the  night  the  causes  of 
life  and  death,  I  was  greatly  troubled.  Would  that  you  would  deign 
to  solve  my  doubts  and  explain  my  difficulties."  On  this  Buddha 
proceeds  to  show  how  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  birth  and  death, 
and  all  the  phenomena  of  life,  result  from  ignorance  of  the  causes  of 
these  things.  Thus  old  age  and  death  result  from  birth  :  destroy  the 
seed  of  birth,  and  there  can  be  no  old  age  or  death  (and  so  through- 
out the  Sermon). 

{e)  Fo-BhtDo-u-hwo-king  (Buddha  recites  the  history  of   TJ-Kwo) 

{defmd-oountry). 
This  S^tra  recounts  how  Buddha,  when  residing  at  Kuru,  departed 
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on  a  round  of  yisits  for  the  purpose  of  preaching.  Haying  come  to 
the  village  of  To-lo  (Tara  ?),  he  was  requested  by  a  young  Brahman 
called  XJ-Kwo  to  admit  him  into  his  society  as  a  novice.  Buddha 
inquired  if  he  had  his  parents'  permission.  On  being  told  he  had  not, 
Buddha  declined  to  receive  him.  On  this  XJ-Kwo  departs  to  his 
home,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  entreaty  he  persuades  his  parents  to 
permit  him  to  become  a  Bhikshu.  This  having  been  accomplished, 
TJ-Kwo  after  a  time  returns  to  his  native  village,  and  whilst  there  is 
the  meanB  of  converting  the  King  of  Kuru  by  his  teaching.  On  this 
the  king  becomes  a  TJpisaka. 

{d)  Ib^hfcoHPOU-ahafiff'king  (Buddha  preaches  on  impermanency) 
(Anitya), 

This  Sermon  was  delivered  at  Sravasti,  in  the  Jetavana ;  Buddha 
declares  in-  it  that  there  are  three  things  in  the  world  that  are  univer- 
sally abhorred,  viz.— old  age,  disease,  and  death.  Had  it  not  been 
for  these,  Buddha  would  not  have  come  into  the  world.  He  then 
recites  some  verses  to  the  same  effect.  After  which,  all  the  audience, 
filled  with  delight,  worship  him,  and  depart 

(e)  Fo-Bhwihtong-hxi-pim-hing  (Buddha  declares  the  changes  of  the 
fkture). 

This  Sdtra  was  delivered  at  Srivasti,  in  the  Jetavana,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  500  Bhikshus,  and  all  the  Bodhisatwas.  Buddha  describes 
the  way  in  which  Religion  (the  Law)  will  be  destroyed  by  the  neglect 
of  first  principles — ^morality,  submission,  self-discipline,  and  so  on. 
He  tells  them  that  there  will  be  jealousies  and  divisions  amongst  his 
followers  aft;er  his  own  departure,  and  warns  them  against  the  ruin 
which  will  result. 

(/)  Shi^hm-niek-taou-hing  (The  S<itra  which  relates  to  virtuous 
principles,  or,  a  virtuous  Kanna). 

This  S^tra  was  delivered  in  the  Palace  of  SUgara,  a  N&gar&ja,  in 
the  presence  of  800  Great  Bhikshus,  and  23,000  Bodhisatwas  Mah&- 
satwas ;  Buddha  declares  that  all  the  differences  which  exist  in  life, 
and  comparative  conditions  of  happiness,  result  from  the  previous 
conduct  of  the  persons  concerned. 

He  then  lays  down  ten  virtuous  principles,  by  acting  on  which 
there  must  result  consequent  perfection  and  supreme  wisdom  (Bodhi). 
The  ten  virtues  are  purely  moral  and  personal,  relating  to  benevo- 
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lence,  love  of  men,   self-denial,  energy,   and  watchfolneas  against 
error. 

(j)  Fo-Bhwo-fa-yin-king  (Buddlia  declares  what  is  the  seal  of  the 
Law). 

This  Sermon  was  delivered  at  Sr&vasti,  before  all  the  Bhikshns. 
In  it  Buddha  declares  that  the  secret,  or  the  seal,  of  the  Law,  is  to 
perceive  the  unreality  of  all  phenomenal  existence,  and,  by  a  convic- 
tion of  this,  to  arrive  at  deliverance.  [Deliverance  is  spoken  of  as 
threefold,  and  is  thus  denoted  ^^ .] 

{h)  Pu-Ba-Btng-ta-king  (The  Siitra  of  the  ground  of  the  birth  of  a 
Bodhisatwa). 

This  Sditra  was  delivered  at  Kapalivastu,  under  a  Njpgrodha  tree, 
in  the  presence  of  500  Bhikshus.  A  young  nobleman,  called  Chamah, 
comes  to  Buddha,  and  begs  him  to  explain  the  nature  of  a  Bodhi- 
satwa's  conduct.  On  this  Buddha  lays  it  down  that  the  fundamental 
principle  of  a  Bodhisatwa's  character  is  perfect  patience  and  forbear- 
ance, and  this  patience  exhibits  itself  under  four  aspects.  (1)  When 
reviled,  the  Bodhisatwa  reviles  not  again.  (2)  When  smitten,  he 
receives  the  blow  without  resentment.  (3)  When  treated  with  anger 
and  passion,  he  returns  love  and  good  will.  (4)  When  threatened 
with  death,  he  bears  no  malice.  Buddha  then  recites  some  verses 
(Geyas)  to  the  same  effect.  Again,  he  says,  there  are  four  things  that 
distinguish  every  Bodhisatwa.  (1)  He  loves  the  .Scriptures,  and  the 
way  of  salvation  practised  by  the  Bodhisatwas ;  with  his  utmost  mind 
he  defends  the  cause  of  Religion,  and  desires  to  instruct  men  therein. 
(2)  He  removes  himself  from  the  company  of  all  females,  and  will 
have  no  business  with  them.  (3)  He  ever  loves  to  bestow  charity  on 
Shaman  and  Brahmachari.  (4)  He  avoids  over-sleep,  lest  his  heart 
should  become  indisposed  to  B.eligion.  Buddha  then  recites  some  verses 
to  the  same  effect.  On  this,  Chamah  removes  from  his  neck  a  beau- 
tiful string  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  offers  them  to  Buddha. 
Buddha,  by  his  spiritual  power,  causes  them  to  ascend  into  the  air, 
and  form  a  canopy  over  his  head.  And  now,  from  each  precious 
stone,  there  appears  as  it  were  a  man,  to  the  number  of  500,  each 
wearing  a  «imiUr  necklace.  On  this,  Chamah  asks  whence  these 
persons  came  —  to  which  Buddha  replies,  they  come  from  nowhere ; 
they  are  unreal  and  apparitional  only,  as  a  figure  in  a  glass,  or  the 
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reflexion  in  a  lake :  aad  such  is  the  nature  of  all  phenomena,  they  are 
nnreal,  projected  on  the  surface  of  the  one  reality,  Supreme  Wisdom 
(Bodhi).     Such  is  the  belief  of  the  Son  of  Buddha,  %,e.  Bodhisatwa. 

On  hearing  this,  Chamah,  the  four  kinds  of  disciples  and  all  the 
Nl^gas,  rejoice  and  accept  it. 

(t)  Fthshwo-ehuen-yeim-hing  (Buddha  delivers  the  Sfitra  which  relates 
to  the  revolution  of  existence). 

This  S(ktra  was  delivered  in  the  Ealanda-venu-vana  near  Rajagriha, 
in  the  presence  of  1,250  disciples  and  innumerable  Bodhisatwas. 
Bimbasara  r&ja  having  approached  the  place  where  Buddha  was 
seated,  saluted  him  and  stood  on  one  side.  On  this  Buddha  addressed 
him  thus,  "Mahardja,  suppose  a  man  in  a  dream  beheld  a  lovely 
maiden,  bedecked  with  jewels ;  and  suppose  he  dreamt  of  joys  aad 
pleasures  partaken  with  her— would  there  be  auy  solid  truth  in  such 
fancied  enjoyments  ?"  "  No ! "  answered  the  Eaja,  "  for  it  would  be 
only  a  dream."  ''  And  if  a  man  were,  nevertheless,  to  hold  to  the 
&ncy  that  there  was  such  a  real  maiden  as  he  had  seen  in  his  sleep 
(or  that  the  maiden  were  a  real  one),  would  this  be  a  mark  of  wis- 
dom?" "  1^0 !  "  answered  the  king,  **  for  that  dream-thought  had  no 
substance  and  was  utterly  vain."  Such,  continued  the  Buddha,  is 
the  nature  of  the  teaching  of  all  the  heretical  Doctors  of  Religion. 
They  use  words  to  describe  things  which  exist  not.  They  receive 
certain  impressions  from  without,  and  then  they  lay  hold  of  these  vain 
impressions  and  call  them  realities.  They  are  thus  bound  by  their 
own  fictions,  aad  being  bound,  they  become  subject  to  all  the  evil 
consequences  of  their  own  inventions,  viz. — covetous  desire,  anger, 
doubt  (raga,  moha,  trishna),  and  perpetual  cycles  of  birth  and  death. 
By  giving  up  such  imaginary  names  and  laying  hold  of  the  one 
reality,  a  man  escapes  these  consequences  and  is  set  free. 

(J)  Ta-fang-tang'MotA-tO'lO'Wang'king. 

This  is  another  translation  of  the  previous  work,  the  title  is  a  sin- 
gular one,  and  may  be  translated  thus — ^The  Mah&vaipulya-Siitra-rdja 
Stitra. 

{h)  Shaip-hing'fo'nang'hing  (The  Silltra  which  relates  to  the  thoughts 
present  to  those  who  practise  Dhyana). 

Delivered  at  Sravasti,  in  the  Jetavana ;  Buddha  spoke  thus  to  the 
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Ehikshns :  "  If  a  man^  in  the  snapping  of  a  finger,  can  realize  in  his 
mind  the  thought  of  death,  and  remember,  perfectly,  that  all  which 
exists  must  die — ^this  is  no  small  progress  to  have  made — ^this  is  not 
the  hesitation  of  the  foolish,  or  the  charity  of  the  Arab  {sih  hwo  yin). 
How  much  more,  if  he  can  grasp  in  a  moment,  the  thought  of  the 
sorrow,  the  impennanency,  the  vanity,  the  folly,  etc.,  of  earthly 
things — ^how  much  more  has  such  a  man  advanced  in  the  power  of 
Dhy&na ! " 

(/)  Scm-hwei'WU'kiai'Bt&^n'iMAi'hmg'tih'htng  (The  S{itra  that  de- 
scribes the  great  merit  attaching  to  the  three  refuges  (tun- 
sadba),  the  five  moral  rules,  a  loving  heart,  and  rejecting 
the  evil). 

Delivered  at  Sr&vasti,  in  the  Jetavana,  for  the  sake  of  Aniruddha ; 
Buddha  speaks  of  a  rich  Brahman,  called  Yirama,  and  explains  that, 
though  he  gave  away  all  his  wealth  in  charity,  his  merit  would  not 
be  nearly  so  great  as  one  who  professed  belief  in  Buddha,  Bharma, 
and  Sangha,  and  xmdertook  to  observe  the  five  rules  of  a  disciple. 

(m)  Ib'ihwO'hi'j/eoU'kan'liansr'kung'tih'king  (Buddha  delivers  a  dis- 
course concerning  the  Supreme  source  of  merit). 

This  Sermon  is  directed  to  show  the  infinitely  superior  character 
of  merit  resulting  from  a  profession  of  belief  in  the  three  gems,  to 
all  others. 

(n)  i^Aw-AiM*f^H«-*a^^o-m«n-ift^/()-/a-ibn^  (Questions  asked  by  a 
Bodhisatwa,  called  jA-hu-humi,  as  to  the  right  way  of  paying 
worship  to  Buddha). 

This  S^itra  was  delivered  at  Srilvasti,  in  the  Jetavana.  The  inter- 
locutor is  the  Bodhisatwa  named  in  the  title.  He  asks  Buddha  to 
explain  the  right  method  of  worship.  On  this  Buddha  tells  >iini  that 
he  should,  with  all  his  heart,  pay  adoration  to  all  the  Buddhas  of  the 
ten  quarters,  and  afterwards  prostrate  himself  on  his  knees,  hands, 
and  head  to  Buddha  himself,  beseeching  him  to  bring  about  the 
salvation  of  all  men,  and  cause  an  end  to  be  put  to  all  heretical 
teaching.  He  then  proceeds  to  direct  him  to  worship  each  of  the 
Buddhas  of  the  dijfferent  Regions  of  space,  beginning  with  Akshobya 
of  the  Eastern  Region,  down  to  Yairojana,  who  is  placed  in  the 
Nadir. 
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(jo)  Ih-^hwo-ta-Mng-pih'Juh'iian^'kinsr  (Buddha  declares  wliat  are 
the  hundred  marks  of  merit  belongmg  to  the  Great  Vehicle). 

This  S^tra  was  delivered  at  Sr&vasti,  in  a  Palace  called  Fo-Miu. 
The  interlocutor  is  Manjusri.  In  it  is  given  the  names  of  the  eighty 
inferior  signs  and  the  thirty-two  greater  signs  on  Buddha's  person, 
also  eighty  symbols  or  figures  found  on  the  soles  of  his  feet. 

(p)  Man-eku-^e-li'man-^'ti-hing  (Manjusri  inquires  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Bodhi). 

This  Siitra  was  delivered  in  Magadha,  on  Mount  (rayft,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  the  Bhikshus,  and  those  Brahmans  who  had  been  con- 
verted by  Buddha ;  the  subject  of  it  is  the  nature  of  that  condition  of 
mind  called  the  ''Heart  of  Bodhi  "  {Esprit  de  Bodhi). 

{q)  Wcu-tmU'houi-pim-^ah'king  (The  Siitra  of  Akchayamati  Bodhi- 
satwa). 

This  S^tra  was  delivered  at  E&jagriha,  on  Mount  Gridrak^ita,  in 
the  presence  of  1,250  Bhikshus.  The  interlocutor  is  Akchayamati, 
who  inquires  of  Buddha  the  nature  of  the  heart  of  Bodhi  (as  in  the 
previous  Siitra). 

(r)  Ta-Bhing-ns-forhing  (The  S<itra  of  the  four  rules  of  the  Great 
Vehicle). 

This  is  the  same  as  the  Mah&yana-chatur-dharmaka  Siitra.  It  was 
delivered  at  Sr&vasti,  in  the  garden  of  Jeta  (and  has  already  been 
referred  to). 

(«)  Fo-shwfhiO'shing'Ke'fihhmg  (Buddha  declares  the  four  laws  of 

the  Great  Vehicle). 
This  Siitra  has  already  been  referred  to. 

{t)  Fo-8hw<hpou-^a'$heoU'hing'8U'fa'king.  Another  translation  of  the 
above. 

(u)  Fo-shtoO'Uing-nieh^hang-king  (Buddha  narrates  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  pure  Karma). 

This  SAtra  was  delivered  when  Buddha  was  dwelling  at  Vaisali,  in 
the  garden  of  the  Amra  trees,  in  the  presence  of  500  Bhikshus  and 
82,000  Bodhisatwas  Mah^twas.  It  relates  to  a  conversation  between 
a  courtesan  and  a  Bodhisatwa  called  Vimalaoirbhasa  (toott-hu-kwong). 
The  former,  having  used  her  magic  arts,  prevails  over  the  Bodhisatwa. 
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After  this,  being  seized  with  intense  remorse,  he  comes  to  Bnddha ; 
the  latter  comforts  him  by  an  assurance  that  all  such  things  are  as  a 
shadow  and  a  dream,  on  which  the  Bodhisatwa  is  re-assured.  Man- 
jnsii  then  enters  into  a  discussion  with  Buddha  relating  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Great  Vehicle. 

(f)  Tehin-U'ta'shing'hung'UT^king  (Buddha  praises  the  superior  ex- 
cellency of  the  Great  Vehicle). 

In  this  S&tra  Buddha  describes  the  superiority  of  the  Heart  of 
Bodhi,  and  from  that  proceeds  to  define  the  infinite  virtue  of  the 
Great  Vehicle.  (This  Sfitra  was  translated  from  Sanscrit  by  Hiouen- 
Tsang.) 

{w)  Ta-shin'fang'hwang'tmng'Chi'Jcing  (The  Siitra  which  describes 
the  nature  of  the  Dharani,  used  in  the  Yoga  system  of  the 
Great  Vehicle). 

This  S&tra  was  delivered  at  Bljagriha,  on  the  Gridrak^ta  Moun- 
tain, in  the  presence  of  62,000  Great  Bhikshus.  It  contains  certain 
Dh£Urani. 

(a?)  Wau-Bhang-i-hing  (The  S<ktra  of  the  highest  reliance). 

This  Siitra,  which  is  in  two  parts,  contains  an  account  of  the  rela- 
tive merit  of  various  actions.  It  was  delivered  in  the  Kalanda-venu- 
vana,  before  1,250  Bhikshus  and  various  Bodhisatwas. 

(y)  Fo-shwO'lo-niu-^in-king  (The  Sutra  in  which  Buddha  describes 
the  conduct  of  an  aged  woman). 

This  Siitra  was  delivered  by  Buddha  at  a  place  called  Lo-lin 
(musical  sound),  before  800  Bhikshus  and  10,000  Bodhisatwas.  He 
describes  the  conduct  of  an  aged  woman  who  desired  to  offer  him  a 
religious  gift.  Having  only  two  small  coins  (mites),  she  purchased 
with  them  a  little  oil :  taking  this  to  a  sacred  place,  she  used  it  in  a 
lamp,  to  bum  for  his  honour.  The  lights  of  all  the  Brahmans  were 
extinguished,  and  hers  alone  burnt  incessantly. 

(a)  Fo'Shwo-ohen-Ueu-King  (Buddha  relates  the  History  of  Sima). 
This  is  the  Sama  Jataka  referred  to  before. 

(aa)  Tin-wong-tai'tseu-Fi'Lo'Eing  (The  Siitra  of  Pi-Lo,  the  eldest 

son  of  a  Heavenly  King  [Devaraja]). 
This  Siitra  gives  an  account  of  Devar&ja-kumara-Fi-Lo's  visit  to 
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Baddlia,  dnrmg  which  he  recites  the  History  of  the  Grreat  Brahman, 
which  is  identical  with  the  Avad^na  translated  by  Stas.  Jnlien,  called 
**  Ze  rai  etle  grand  tambour  ^^  (Les  AvaddnaSy  Yol.  I.  !No.  !)• 

(hh)  Fo-ahwo-  O-ehe-thai'tcang-thathki'king  (The  Siitra  of  Aj&tasatm's 
,  assurance). 

This  Sutra  was  delivered  at  Eajagriha,  on  the  top  of  the  Moimtain 
Gridrak^ta,  and  contains  an  account  of  Ajatasatru's  visit  to  Buddha, 
and  the  assurance  that  he  would  hereafter  become  a  Chakrayartti 
Mja. 

{ee)  Fo^hwo-tai-U&u-Muh^h'hing  (Buddha  declares  the  History  of 
Prince  Muh-pih). 

This  Sutra  was  delivered  at  Sr&vasti,  in  the  Jetavana.  Buddha 
recounts  the  History  of  the  Prince  Muh-pih,  the  son  of  Varanir&ja. 
He  was  a  beautiful  child,  but  unable  to  speak ;  having  consulted  the 
astrologers,  they  resolved  to  put  him  to  death,  by  burying  him  aHve ; 
when  on  the  point  of  being  thus  sacrificed,  he  opened  his  mouth,  and 
spake :  he  declared  that,  owing  to  rash  words  in  a  former  birth,  he 
had  suffered  punishment  in  hell.  He  had  resolved,  therefore,  to 
remain  silent,  rather  than  risk  a  like  punishment.  (This  Siitra  is  one 
of  the  earliest  translated  into  Chinese,  a.d.  100.) 

{d^  Fo-ahwo-^ng-wong-king  (Buddha  declares  the  history  of  the  five 
kings). 

There  were  once  five  kings,  one  of  whom  was  wise,  the  other  four 
were  foolish.  The  Wise  King,  wishing  to  convert  the  (Jthers,  asked 
them  their  several  ideas  of  happiness.  The  first  said,  "  I^othing  would 
delight  me  more  than  during  the  spring-time  to  wander  through 
gardens  and  parks,  to  see  the  flowers  and  watch  the  fountains.  This 
would  be  pleasure." 

The  second  said,  '^  I^othing  would  delight  me  more  than  as  a  king 
to  mount  my  royal  horses,  to  dwell  in  a  lordly  court,  and  ever  to  be 
surrounded  by  my  faithful  subjects  paying  me  reverence." 

The  third  said,  "iN'othing  would  delight  me  more  than  the  joys  of 
wedded  life,  surrounded  by  my  children,  beautiful  and  full  of  grace, 
ever  desiring  to  give  me  happiness." 

The  fourth  said,  **  Nothing  would  delight  me  more  than  to  dwell 
ever  with  my  parents,  in  company  with  my  brothers  and  sisters,  with 
the  daintiest  food,  clothed  in  the  costliest  raiment,  and  enjoying  the 
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indulgences  of  sense."  The  four  liaying  thus  spoken,  the  Wise  King 
replied,  ''All  these  things  are  vain  and  perishable;  for  my  part,  I 
would  desire  nothing  so  much  as  a  condition  that  admits  of  neither 
birth  nor  death,  joy  nor  sorrow,  or  any  other  extreme."  On  which 
the  others  replied,  **  And  where  shall  we  find  a  Teacher  who  will 
explain  how  this  condition  may  be  reached?"  "Whereupon  the  Wise 
King  conducted  them  to  the  presence  of  Buddha,  at  the  Jetavana 
Yih&ra.  Buddha  then  enters  on  a  discourse,  in  which  he  describes 
the  eight  kinds  of  sorrow  which  are  incident  to  all  conditions  of  life. 
In  the  end  the  four  kings  are  converted. 

(ee)  Fo'BhtoO'hin'Ohe'ng'fuh'ti'hing  (Buddha  declares  the  fiye  con- 
ditions of  happiness  belonging  to  the  yirtnous  man). 

This  Sfttra  was  also  delivered  at  Sr&vasti,  in  the  Jetavana  Vih&ra. 
Buddha  declares  that  the  virtuous  man  is  in  this  life  rewarded  in  five 
ways, — first,  with  long  life;  second,  with  great  wealth;  third,  with 
graceful  form;  fourth,  with  honour  and  renown;  fifth,  with  mudi 
wisdom.  He  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  character  of  the  truly 
virtuous  man. 

{ff)  Fo^hwo-TT'lan-pwan-hing  (Buddha  declares  the  Avalambana 
Siitra). 

This  Siitra  was  delivered  at  Sr&vasti,  in  the  Jetavana  Vih&ra.  Maha 
Mugalan,  by  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  power,  beholds  his  mother 
suffering  as*a  Preta  from  starvation ;  on  proceeding  to  her  side  and 
offering  her  food,  she  was  unable  to  receive  it,  as  it  was  changed  into 
burning  ashes  in  her  hand.  On  this  he  wpnt,  with  many  tears,  to 
Buddha,  and  declared  his  great  sorrow.  Whereupon  Buddha  ordains 
a  service  to  be  held  on  the  15th  day  of  the  seventh  month,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  food  for  all  those  suffering  torments  of  hunger 
as  Pretas.  Mugalan,  with  great  joy,  performs  this  service,  and  so 
provides  his  mother  with  food. 

(j^g)  l\hfong'hwang'fuh'hwa'y0n'hing'Bieour9»e'fun  (The  charity  sec- 
tion of  the  Mah&v^puly&vatamsaka  S^tra). 

This  Stoa  was  delivered  at  R&jagriha,  on  the  Yulture-peak  Moxm- 
tain.  It  is  a  part  of  one  of  the  most  popular  Siitras  known  in  China, 
viz.  the  Pa-yen-king, 
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{hh)  Fihshw(hyin-4m-$ang'hU'ling  (Buddha  narrates  the  history  of 

Sangharakshita). 
This  is  the  Ay&dana  referred  to  before,  and  folly  translated  by 
Bnmonf. 

I  shall  now  proceed  ta  translate  a  short  Siitra  called  ''Buddha's 
Dying  Instruction"  {Fo-wei-kiaU'kinff).  The  interest  of  this  work  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  bounds  up  in  China  with  the 
"  Siitra  of  Forty-two  Sections,"  the  first  Buddhist  work  translated  into 
Chinese.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  of  a  primitive  type,  and  deals 
entirely  with  moral  questions*  It  also  speaks  of  the  ''  Fratimoksha," 
not  as  that  work  is  known  to  us,  but  as  certain  Eules  of  a  simple  pro- 
hibitive character,  affecting  the  life  of  the  disciple.  It  would  appear 
from  this  that  the  bulky  work  now  known  as  the  Fratimoksha  is  a 
later  compilation,  drawn  up  in  fact  after  the  introduction  of  con- 
ventual life  among  the  f ollawers  of  Buddha. 

6.  "The  Sutra  of  Buddha's  Dying  Instruction,"  translated  by 
Eoyal  Command,  by  Kum^jiva,  a  Doctor  of  the  Three  Fifakas,  in 
the  reign  of  Taou  (Hing),  Frince  of  T'sin  [397  to  415  a.1).]  [T'm, 
a  feudal  state,  occupying  the  Begion  of  the  Elvers  Wei  and  King] 
[vid.  for  the  date  Jul.  i.  p.  322], 

S&kyamuni  Buddha,  when  he  first  began  to  preach,  converted 
Adjn&ta  Kaundinya  (O-jo-kiao-tchin-ju) ;  so,  on  the  occasion  of  his  last 
discourse,  he  converted  Subh&dra.  Having  thus  done  all  that  was 
appointed  him  to  do,  he  reclined  between  two  S^  trees,  about  to 
enter  Nirvana.  It  was  now  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  perfectly 
quiet  and  still;  on  this  occasion,  for  the  sake  of  his  disciples,  he 
delivered  a  brief  Summary  of  his  Law. 

"Bhikshus!  after  my  death,  regard,  I  pray  you,  with  much 
reverence,  the  Book  of  the  Fratimoksha,  as  a  light  shining  in  the 
darkness ;  or,  a  precious  pearl  found  by  a  poor  man.  Let  this  Book 
be  your  Teacher  and  Ouide,  even  as  I  should  be,  if  I  remained  in  the 
world.  Keep  the  pure  Rules  of  discipline,  viz.  these — Not  to  enter 
on  any  business  engagements,  whether  buying  or  selling,  or  exchang- 
ing ;  to  avoid  all  pifrchase  of  land  or  houses ;  all  rearing  of  cattie,  or 
dealing  in  servants  or  slaves,  or  any  living  thing ;  to  put  away  all 
money,  property,  or  jewels — as  a  man  would  avoid  a  burning  pit. 
Not  to  cut  down  or  destroy  trees  or  shrubs;  not  to  cultivate  land,  or 
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dig  the  earth ;  not  to  engage  in  the  decoction  of  .medkineB:;  not  to 
practise  divination,  or  casting  lucky  or  nnluc^  days ;  not  to  stady 
the  stars  or  the  moyements  of  constellations ;  not  to  predict  times  of 
plenty  or  scarcity ;  not  to  enter  on  calculations  of  any  sort :  all  these 
things  are  forbidden.  Keep  the  body  temperate  in  all  things,  and  the 
vital  functions  in  quiet  subjection.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  worldly 
engagements,  either  in  seeking  places  of  authority,  or  pronouncing 
incantations,  or  courting  the  rich,  or  planning  for  the  welfare  of  your 
worldly  relatives.  But,  by  self-control  and  right  modes  of  thought, 
aim  at  emancipation;  conceal  none  of  your  faults,  but  confess  them 
before  the  congregation;  be  moderate  and  contented  with  the  food, 
clothing,  medicines,  and  bedding  allowed  you  [Jul.  i.  152],  and  be 
cautious  against  hoarding  up  that  which  is  allowed.  These  are  the 
Bules  of  Discipline,  the  observance  of  vrhich  is  the  true  source  of 
emancipation,  and  hence  they  are  called  'The  Rules  of  the  Prati- 
moksha.'  Keep  then  these  precepts  in  their  purity,  oh  Bhikshus ! 
Let  there  be  no  careless  negligence  in  this  matter;  the  man  who  care- 
fully observes  them  shall  have  power  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  ©f 
Eeligion ;  the  man  who  disregards  them  shall  experience  none  of  the 
rewards  which  a  virtuous  life  is  able  to  afford.  And  for  this  reason 
it  is  I  bid  you  remember  that  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  these 
Bules  is  the  first  and  chief  necessity  for  attaining  religious  merit  and 
final  peace. 

''  If,  Bhikshus!  ye  have  attended  to  this  point,  and  have  observed 
the  preeepts  religiously,  then  continue  to  keep  the  five  organs  of  sense 
in  due  check,  not  permitting  them  a  loose  rein,  or  to  engage  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  (the  five  pleasures) ;  just  as  a  shepherd  witli  his 
crook  prevents  the  cattle  from  straying  into  the  neighbouring  pastures. 
But  if  you  restrain  not  your  senses,  but  permit  them  the  indulgence 
of  the  five  pleasures,  and  put  no  check  upon  them,  then,  like  a  vicious 
horse  unchecked  by  the  bridle  hurries  on  and  throws  its  rider  into  the 
ditch,  80  shall  it  be  with  you ;  your  senses  getting  the  mastery  of  yon, 
shall  eventually  hurry  you  on  to  the  place  of  torment,  where  yon 
shall  endure  untold  misery  for  the  period  of  an  age  {saeulum),  withont 
any  mode  of  escape,  or  deliverance.  The  wise  man,  therefore,  restrains 
his  senses,  and  permits  them  not  free  indulgence — ^he  keeps  them  fast 
bound,  as  robbers  are  held  in  bonds,  and  doing  so  he  soon  feels  their 
power  to  hurt  utterly  destroyed.    The  heart  (ein)  is  Lord  of  these 
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senses ;  govern,  therefore,  your  heart  well ;  watch  well  the  heart,  for 
it  is  like  a  noxious  snake,  a  wild  beast,  a  cruel  robber,  a  great  fire, 
and  worse  even  than  these.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  man  who  is 
holding  in  his  hand  a  Tassel  full  of  honey,  and  as  he  goes  on  his  way 
his  eyes  are  so  bent  in  gazing  on  the  sweet  treasure  in  his  dish,  that 
he  sees  not  the  dreadful  ohasm  in  his  way,  down  whicli  he  falls.  It 
is  like  a  mad  elephant  unchecked  by  the  pointed  crook— or  like  the 
ape  which  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  tree,  quickly  it  leaps  from 
bough  to  bough,  difficult  to  re-capture  and  chain  up  once  more. 
Bestrarn,  therefore,  and  keep  in  complete  subjection  your  heart ;  let 
it  not  get  the  mastery ;  persevere  in  this,  oh  Bhikshus !  and  all  shall 
be  weH. 

"With  respect  to  food  and  drink,  whether  you  have  received 
oommen  or  dainty  food,  let  it  not  excite  in  you  either  undue  gratifi- 
cation or  regret ;  and  the  same  with  clothing  and  medicinal  prepara- 
tions— ^take  sufficient  and  be  satisfied ;  even  as  the  butterfly  sips  the 
honey  of  the  flower  and  departs,  so  do  ye,  oh  Bhikshus !  seek  not  more 
than  is  necessary :  be  satisfied  with  what  is  giv^n  to  you,  just  as  the 
wise  man.  calculates  the  strength  of  the  ox  he  uses,  and  gives  it  as 
much  food  as  is  necessary  for  it. 

"  Be  careful,  oh  Bhikshus !  to  waste  no  time,  but  earnestly  to  per- 
severe in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  true  Law.  On  the  first  and 
last  nights  of  the  month  continue  in  the  repetition  of  the  Sacred 
Books  without  cessation.  It  is  sloth  and  love  of  sleep  that  cause  a 
whole  life  to  be  thrown  away  and  lost. 

**  Think  ol.  the  fire  that  shall  consume  the  world,  and  early  seek 
deliverance  from  it,  and  give  not  way  to  sleep.  A  man  who  indulges 
in  immoderate  sleep  can  have  no  inward  satisfaction  or  self-respect ; 
there  is  always  a  snake  of  dissatisfaction  coiled  up  in  his  breast: 
whereas  he  who  denies  himself  this  indulgence  is  like  the  man  who 
nses  early,  and,  sweeping  out  his  house,  expels  all  that  is  hurtful,  and 
8d  has  continual  safety  and  peace.  Above  all  things,  let  modesty 
govern  every  thought  and  every  word  of  your  daily  life  —  a  man 
without  modesty  is  in  no  way  different  from  the  brute  beast. 

'*  Bhikshus !  if  a  man  should  do  you  such  injury  as  to  chop  your 
body  in  pieces  limb  by  limb,  yet  you  ought  to  keep  your  heart  in 
perfect  control ;  no  anger  or  resentment  should  affect  you,  nor  a  word 
of  reproach  escape  your  lips ;  for  if  you  once  give  way  to  a  bitter 
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thought,  you  have  erred  from  the  right  way,  and  all  leligiouB  merit 
is  lost  Patience  is  a  virtue  {this  is  the  UUral  trantlaium  of  the  passage 
^Jin  ehe  wet  tth^);  to  keep  the  Eules  of  moral  restraint  without 
wavering,  to  exercise  patience  without  tiring,  tiiis  is  the  characteristic 
ol  the  great  man.  If  a  man,  because  he  does  not  enjoy  everything  as 
he  would  wish,*  loses  patience,  he  is  like  a  man  who  wiU  not  enter  on 
the  Path  of  Salvation,  because  he  cannot  immediately  quaff  the  swe^ 
dew  {i.e.  attain  immortality). *' 

The  Text  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  tiie  advantage  of  moderatioB 
in  all  indulgences  (pleasures),  the  happiness  of  a  solitary  life;  "  for 
they  who  live  in  mixed  society  are  like  the  birds  that  congregate 
together  in  a  tree,  always  afraid  of  the  traps  of  the  fowler ;  or  like 
the  old  elephant  in  the  nyid  unable  to  extricate  himself.  Continual 
perseverance  is  like  a  little  fire  that  keeps  on  burning,  but  he  who 
tires  iu  the  practice  of  Eeligion  is  like  a  fire  that  goes  out.  Such  is 
perseverance  {virf/a). 

'^Yon  ought,  also,  never  to  forget  self-examination  and  reflection 
{nim^  i.e,  sraddha) ;  if  you  neglect  these,  then  all  progress  is  at  an 
end — ^in  the  practice  of  these  you  put  on,  as  it  were,  a  helmet  of 
defence,  so  that  no  sword  can  hurt  you,  and  no  enemy  get  the  ad- 
vantage over  you. 

"  You  ought  to  keep  your  mind  fixed  in  contemplation  {ihydna) 
— ^by  perseverance,  this  power  of  fixed  oontemplatkHi  is  always  ready, 
even  as  water  kept  in  the  house  is  always  ready  for  laying  the  dust 
out  of  doors.  And  so  he  who  continues  in  the  practice  of  dhyana 
shall  xmdoubtedly  attain  wisdom  (Prqfna) ;  and  this  is  the  Deliverance 
spoken  of  in  my  Law.  And  true  wisdom  is  this :  to  cross  the  sea  of 
old  age,  disease,  and  death,  in  a  strong  and  trustworthy  boat.  It  is 
a  lamp  shining  in  darkness,  a  medicine  for  all  diseases,  a  hatchet  to 
cut  down  the  tree  of  sorrow,  and  lor  this  reason  you  ought  to  aim 
above  all  things  to  attain  this  wisdom,  and  so  bring  to  yourself  lasting 
benefit.  A  man  who  has  this  wisdom  is  perfectly  illuminated,  and 
needs  no  other  eyes. 

*'  Again,  Bhikshus,  if  ye  would  obtain' final  release,  you  must  put 
away  from  you  all  the  foolish  books  (trifling  discourses)  met  with  in 
the  world.  Think  only  on  the  words  I  have  given  you,  whether  in 
the  mountain  pass  or  the  depth  of  the  valley,  whether  beneath  the 
tree  or  in  the  solitary  cell ;  think  of  the  Scriptures  (Law),  and  forget 
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them  not  for  a  moment,  persevere  in  studying  them  alone ;  I,  as  the 
good  Physician,  knowing  the  disease  which  affects  you,  give  this  as 
a  medicine  fit  for  the  case :  without  this,  you  die.  Or,  like  the  guide 
who  knows  the  way,  I  direct  you  where  to  go  and  what  path  to  take: 
without  a  guide,  you  perish. 

''And  now,  if  you  have  any  doubts  respecting  the  four  great 
truths  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  my  teaching,  ask  me,  oh  Bhik- 
shus !  and  explain  your  doubts ;  for  while  you  doubt  there  can  be  no 
fixity." 

This  exhortation  the  world-honoured  one  repeated  three  times,  but 
neither  of  the  Bhikshus  propounded  any  question,  for  so  it  was,  they 
had  no  doubts. 

Then  Aniruddha,  reading  the  hearts  of  the  congregation,  addressed 
Buddha,  and  said :  **  World-honoured !  the  Moon  may  diffuse  heat  and 
the  Sun  cause  cold — ^but  there  can  be  no  difference  a^  to  the  truth  and 
meaning  of  the  four  great  doctrines  which  Buddha  has  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  his  system. 

"  There  is  the  great  Truth  of  *  Sorrow '  {dukha).  Sorrow  can  never 
co-exist  with  joy,  or  produce  it.  *  Concourse '  (the  expression  "  con- 
course," generally  translated  "  accumulation,"  evidently  refers  to  the 
"  rush "  or  "  concourse "  of  thoughts  and  events,  experiences  and 
anxieties,  as  the  true  cause  of  sorrow),  this  is  the  true  cause  (of 
Borrow),  besides  this  there  is  no  other.  The  '  destruction  of  sorroV 
IB  just  the  destruction  of  cause,  *  no  cause,  no  fruit ; '  and  '  the  way ' 
is  this  very  way  by  which  the  cause  may  be  destroyed,  and  this  is  the 
'  true  way,'  and  there  is  no  other. 

''World-honoured  one!  the  Bhikshus  are  firmly  fixed  in  these 
doctrines :  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  there  is  no  question  or 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  congregation  respecting  them.  The  only 
thought  which  affects  the  congregation  is  one  of  grief  that  the  world- 
honoured  one  should  be  about  to  depart  and  enter  Nirv&na,  just  as  we 
have  begun  to  enter  on  the  practice  of  his  Law  and  understand  its 
meaning ;  just  as  in  the  night  a  fiash  of  lightning  lights  up  the  way 
for  the  weary  traveller  and  then  is  gone,  and  he  left  to  wander  in  the 
dark ;  this  is  the  only  thought  which  weighs  on  the  mind  of  the  con- 
gregation." 

ypthwithstaTidiTig  the  assurance  of  Aniruddha,  the  world-honoured 
one,  wishing  that  every  member  of  the  congregation  should  be  strong 
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in  his  belief,  and  attap  perfect  assorance,  again,  out  of  his  com- 
passion, addressed  themj  and  said : 

"Bhikshns!  lament  not  at  my  depaitore,  nor  feel  any  regret;  for 
if  I  remained  in  the  wi>rld  through  the  Kalpa  («.«.  to  the  end  of  the 
world),  then  what  would  become  of  the  Church  (assembly)?  it  must 
perish  without  accomplishing  its  end !  and  the  end  is  this :  *  by  per- 
sonal profit  to  profit  others.'  My  law  is  perfectly  sufficient  for  this 
end.  If  I  were  to  continue  in  the  world,  it  would  be  for  no  good ; 
those  who  were  to  be  saved  are  saved,  whether  Gods  or  men ;  those 
who  are  not  saved,  shall  be  saved,  by  the  seeds  of  truth  I  have  sown. 
From  henceforth,  all  my  disciple^  practising  their  various  duties,  shall 
prove  that  my  true  Body,  the  Body  of  the  Law  (dharmak&ya),  is 
everlasting  and  imperishable. 

"  Be  assured  of  this,  the  world  is  transitory ;  dismiss  your  sorrow, 
and  seek  deliverance ;  by  the  light  of  wisdom  destroy  the  gloom  of  all 
your  doubts.  The  world  is  fast  bound  in  fetters  and  oppressed  with 
affliction,  I  now  give  it  deliverance,  as  a  physician  who  brings 
heavenly  medicine.  Put  away  every  sin  and  all  wickedness;  re- 
member that  your  *  body '  is  but  a  word  coined  to  signify  that  which 
does  not  really  exist — ford  across  the  sea  of  death,  old  age,  and 
disease — ^Who  is  the  wise  man  that  does  not  rejoice  in  the  destruction 
of  these,  as  one  rejoices  when  he  slays  the  enemy  who  would 
rob  him? 

'^Bhikshus!  keep  your  mind  on  this;  all  other  things  change,  this 
changes  not.  !No  more  shall  I  speak  to  you.  I  desire  to  depart. 
I  desire  Nirvana.     This  is  my  last  exhortation." 

6.  Another  S&tra  worthy  of  notice  is  the  Chong-Zun,  or  Pranya- 
fntikhshastra-tika,  by  I^ag^'una. 

I  shall  proceed  to  give  the  translation  of  the  25th  Section  of  this 
work  on  Nirvana. 

(1)  If  all  things  are  unreal, 

Then  how  is  it  possible  to  remove , 
From  that  which  does  not  exist 
Something  which,  being  removed,  leaves  Nirv&na  ? 
This  section  argues  that  if  all  things  are  alike  empty  and  unreal, 
then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  birth  and  death ;  consequently  there 
can  be  no  removal  of  sorrow,  and  the  destruction  of  the  five  elements 
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of  existence  (limited  existence),  by  removal  of  which  we  arrive  at 
Nirvana  (what  is  called  Nirvana)^ 

(2)  But  if  all  things  are  real, 
Then  how  can  we  remove 
Birth  and  death,  real  existence, 
And  so  arrive  at  Nirv&na  ? 

This  section  argaes  that  we  cannot  destroy  that  which  has  in  itself 
real  existence,  and  therefore,  if  all  things  have  this  real  being,  we 
camiot  remove  Birth  and  Death,  and  so  arrive  at  l^irv&na :  therefore, 
neither  by  the  theory  of  *'Bhava,"  nor  by  the  theory  of  "  Sunyata" 
(empianess),  can  we  arrive  at  the  jnist  idea  of  I^irv&na. 

(3)  That  which  is  not  striven  for,  or  **  obtained," 
That  which  is  not  "for  a  time,"  or  "  eternal," 
That  which  is  not  bom,  nor  dies. 

This  is  that  which  is  called  NirvSna. 

"  Not  to  be  striven  for,"  that  is,  in  the  way  of  religious  action 
(acharya),  and  its  result  (fruit). 

"Not  obtained"  (or  "arrived  at"),  that  is,  because  there  is  no 
place  or  point  at  which  to  arrive. 

"  Not  for  a  time  "  (or  not  by  way  of  interruption  [per  saltum]  ) ; 
for  the  five  skandas  having  been  from  the  time  of  complete  enlighten- 
ment proved  to  be  unreal,  and  not  part  of  true  existence,  then  on 
entering  final  Nirvdna  (anupadisesha  Nirv^a) — ^What  is  there  that 
breaks  or  interrupts  the  character  of  previous  existence  ? 

"  Not  for  ever,"  or  "  everlasting,"  for  if  there  were  something  to 
be  obtained  that  admitted  of  distinctions  whilst  in  the  possession  of 
it,  then  we  might  speak  of  an  eternal  Nirvdna ;  but  as  in  the  condition 
of  sQent  extinction  (Nirvana)  there  can  be  no  properties  to  distinguish, 
how  can  we  speak  of  it  as  "  everlasting  "  ? 

And  so  with  reference  to  Birth  and  Death. 

Now  that  which  is  so  characterized  is  what  we  call  NirvSna. 

Again,  there  is  a  Sditra  which  says,  "  Nirv&na  is  the  opposite  of 
*  Being '  and  *  not  Being ; '  it  is  the  opposite  of  these  two  combined ; 
it  is  the  opposite  of  the  absence  of  *  Being,'  and  the  absence  of 
*not  Being.* 

"So,  in  shorty  that  which  admits  of  no  conditions  such  as  are 
attached  to  limited  existence ;  that  is  Nirvana." 
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(4)  Nirv&na  cannot  be  called  "  Bhava;" 

For  if  80,  then  it  admits  of  old  age  and  death, 
In  fiact,  both  "  Being"  and  '*  Not  Being"  are  phenomena, 
And  therefore  are  capable  of  being  deprived  of  characteristics. . 
This  means  that  as  all  things  which  the  eye  beholds  are  seen  to 
begin  and  to  end,  and  this  is  what  the  Sloka  calls   ''Life"  and 
**  Death"  (or  birth  and  death);  now  if  Nirvana  is  like  this,  then  it 
would  be  possible  to  speak  of  removing  these  things  and  so  arriving 
at  something  fixed:  but  here  is  a  plain  contradiction  of  terms — ^for 
Nirv^a  is  supposed  to  be  that  which  is  fixed  and  unchangeable. 
(6)  K  Nirv^uia  is  Bhava  (existent). 
Then  it  is  perBonal; 

But,  in  fact,  that  which  cannot  be  individualized 
Is  spoken  of  as  "  not  personal." 
This  means  that  as  aU  phenomenal  existence  comes  from  cause  and 
consequent  production,  therefore  all  such  things  are  rightly  called 
**  personal." 

(6)  If  NirvlUia  be  Bhava, 

Then  it  cannot  be  called  ''  without  sensation"  (anuvedana); 

For  non-Being  comes  not  from  sensation. 

And  by  this  obtains  its  distinct  name. 
This  means  that  as  the  Siitras  describe  Nirv&na  as  being  ''  without 
sensation"  (anuvedana),  it  cannot  be  Bhava ;  for  then  abhava  would 
come  from  sensation.  But  now  it  will  be  Asked  if  Nirvana  is  not 
Bhava,  then  that  which  is  **not  Bhava"  (abhava),  surely  this  is 
Nirvana.     To  this  we  reply — 

(7)  If  Nirvana  be  not  Bhava, 
Much  less  is  it  nothing  (abhava); 
For  if  there  be  no  room  for  **  Being," 
"What  place  can  there  be  for  " Not  Being"? 

This  means  that ''  not  Being"  is  the  opposite  of  ''  Being."  If,  then, 
"Being"  be  not  admissible,  how  can  we  speak  of  "Not  Being"? 
(its  opposite). 

(8)  If,  again,  Nirv&na  is  Nothing, 

How  is  it  called  "without  sensation"?  (anuvedana) 

For  it  would  be  wonderful  indeed  if  everything  not  capable  of 

sensation 
"Were  forthwith  spoken  of  as  Nothing. 
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If,  then,  Nirvana  be  neither  ''Being"  nor  "Non-Being,"  what 
is  it? 

(9)  By  participation  in  cause  and  effect 
Comes  the  wheel  of  continual  existence, 
By  non-participation  in  cause  and  effe<^ 
Comes  Nirvina. 
As  by  knowing  a  thing  to  be  straight  we  also  know  that  which  is 
crooked,  so  by  the  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  finite  existence  comes 
the  knowledge  of  continual  life  and  death.    Do  away  with  those,  and 
you  do  away  also  with  the  other. 

(10)  As  Buddha  says  in  the  Siitra, 

Separate  "Being/'  separate  "Not  Being," 

This  is  Nirvana, 

The  opposite  of  "Being,"  the  opposite  of  "Not  Being." 
"Being"  here  alludes  to  the  three  worlds  of  finite  existence.  The 
absence  of  these  three  worlds  is  "  not  Being."  Ged  rid  of  both  these 
ideas,  this  is  Nirvana.  But  it  may  now  be  asked,  if  Nirvana  is  not 
"  Being"  and  if  it  is  not  "  absence  of  Being" — then  perhaps  it  is  the 
intermixture  of  the  two. 

(11)  n  it  is  said  that  "  Being"  and  "  Not  Being," 
By  union,  produce  Nirvana, 

The  two  are  then  one ; 
But  this  is  impossible. 
Two  unlike  things  cannot  be  joined  so  as  to  produce  one  different 
from  either. 

(12)  If  it  is  said  "  Being  "  and  "  Not  Being," 
United,  make  Nirvana, 

Then  Nirv^Uia  is  not  "  without  sensation" ; 
For  these  two  things  involve  sensation. 

(13)  If  it  is  said  "  Being"  and  "  Not  Being," 
United,  produce  Nirvlba, 

Then  Nirvfina  is  not  Impersonal ; 
For  these  two  things  are  Personal. 

(14)  "Being"  and  "Not  Being,"  joined  in  one, 
How  can  this  be  Nirvana  ? 

These  two  things  have  nothing  in  common. 
Can  Darkness  and  Light  be  joined  ? 
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(15)  If  the  opposite  of  "Being"  and  "Not  Being" 
Is  Nirr&na, 

These  opposites — 

How  are  they  distinguished  ? 

(16)  If  they  are  distinguished, 

And  so,  by  union,  become  Nirvana, 

Then  that  which  completes  the  idea  of  "  Being  "  and  "  Not 

Being," 
Also,  completes  the  idea  of  the  opposite  of  both. 

(17)  Tath&gata,  after  his  departure, 

Says  nothing  of  "  Being"  and  **  Not  Being" ; 

He  says  not  that  his  "  Being"  is  not,  or  the  opposite  of  this. 

Tathagata  says  nothing  of  these  things  or  their  opposites. 

"  The  qnestion  of  Nirvana  sums  itself  up  in  this,  that  whether  past, 
or  present,  or  to  come,  it  is  one  and  the  same  condition  of  non- 
sensational  existence.  Tath&gata  is  ever  the  same ;  if  he  be  removed, 
then  Nirvana  itself  becomes  a  mere  fancy. 

**  TBe  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  Nirvfina  is  identical 
with  the  nature  of  Tathdgata,  without  bound,  and  without  place 
or  time." 

From  this  Section  of  the  Tchong-hin  we  can  understand  the-character 
of  the  entire  work.  It  advocates  the  theory  that  the  true  condition 
of  Being  (Nirvana),  or  the  nature  of  Tath&gata,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
conciliation  of  differences.  Neither  Eternal,  or  non-Eternal,  personal, 
or  impersonal — ^but  above  and  beyond  all  such  verbal  limitations. 


Fo-shwO'Chen'tseu-king. 

For  g^  vid.  128  Jul.  Meth,,  as  in  Kau^ambi. 

Compare  Ea-hian  cap.  xxxviii.  ^,  -f^,  g^,  ^.  It  is  evident  this  is 
the  Sama  J&taka. 

Sama  is  said  (E.M.  275)  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  hermit  Dukhula. 

In  the  Eamayana  he  is  called  Serwan..  Talboye  Wheeler,  vol.  ii.  p. 
159,  n. 

The  incident  is  illustrated  in  the  Sanchi  Sculptures.  I^ee  and  Serpent 
Worehip,  pi.  xxxvi. 
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It  is  the  37th  Siitra  in  the  compilation  known  as  King-tsang  yd- 

Thns  have  I  heard.  Buddha  was  once  residing  in  the  country  of 
Pi-lo-lah,  with  a  company  of  1,250  Bhikshns,  and  a  congregation  of 
Bodhisatwas,  ministers,  householders,  and  devout  women  without 
number.  Having  on  a  certain  occasion  held  a  meeting,  Buddha  ad- 
dressed the  Bhikshus  thus :  "  When  my  mind  and  senses  are  thils 
thoroughly  composed — ^then  I  am  able  to  look  back  through  all  time, 
and  see  aU  that  happened  <from  the  first  moment  I  began  to  acquire 
the  merit  of  a  holy  life  {Bddhiaatwa^ s  oonducty^  Ananda  having 
requested  Buddha  to  enter  on  this  subject,  he  continued :  **  In  ages 
gone  by  there  was  a  certain  Bodhisatwa,  called  Yah-tsai-mia-hing,  con- 
spicuous for  his  universal  love  and  charitable  conduct.  Dwelling  in 
the  Tusita  Heaven,  there  instructing  the  Devas,  he  every  day  at  three 
periods  of  the  day  looked  throughout  the  ten  regions  i^  see  what  was 
12ie  €idvance  of  goodness  or  crime  amongst  men ;  and  whatever  pieiy 
there  was  on  the  part  of  child  to  parent,  or  in  other  relationships,  he 
by  his  divine  sight  detected  it  at  once. 

**  At  this  time  in  the  Ka-i  (Kasi)  country  there  was  an  old  man  whe 
had  no  child,  and  botii  he  and  his  wife  were  blind.  They  desired  to 
become  hermits.  Then  the  Bodhisatwa  thought  thus:  This  man,  being 
blind,  desires  to  become  a  recluse,  and  he  will  inevitably  fall  into  aU 
kinds  of  dangers  and  perils.  I  will  myself  become  his  son.  On  this, 
the  Bodhisatwa's  days  in  Tusita  having  come  to  an  end,  descended  to 
earth,  and  w^s  bom  in  the  house  of  the  blind  couple.  And  now  they 
were  Med  with  joy,  and  doated  on  their  child,  and  were  resolved  to 
contLuue  in  the  world,  and  not  become  solitary  hermits. 

"  When  the  child  was  ten  years  old,  they  called  him  Chen-tseu 
(Sluna-putra).  He  was  a  most  dutiful  child,  and  practised  the  ten 
moral  virtues  incessantly — not  to  kiU,  not  to  steal,  not  to  commit 
twiultery,  not  to  deceive  (K'i),  not  to  drink  wine,  not  to  lie,  not  to 
slander,  not  to  envy,  not  to  hold  heretical  views,  and  always  day  and 
night  to  serve  and  honour  his  parents.  And  in  every  other  way  he 
was  gentle  and  complacent  to  aU  around  him,  and  was  the  joy  of  his 
parents'  life.  After  arriving  at  the  age  of  ten,  Sdma  bowed  down  at 
bis  parents'  feet,  and  said,  '  Dear  parents,  I  wish  to  become  a  recluse, 
and  to  give  up  the  world ;  would  that  you  would  permit  me  so  to  do, 
and  accompany  me  into  the  solitary  mountains,  that  we  might  there 
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practiae  the  life  of  religious  persons  wlio  have  forsaken  the  world ! ' 
His  parents  having  consented  to  this  arrangement,  S&ma  gave  away 
all  his  worldly  goods  amongst  the  poor,  and  then,  in  company  with 
his  parents,  sought  the  solitude  of  the  mountains.  Having  reached  a 
&Yourahle  spot,  S&ma  constructed  a  shelter  of  leaves  and  branches  for 
his  par^its,  and  prepared  a  sufficient  covering  for  them  to  take  repose, 
so  that  they  ndther  suffered  from  cold  nor  heat.  After  living  thus  for 
one  year,  provided  by  their  son  with  every  necessary — ^the  sweet  fruitB 
that  grew  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  cool  water  that  ran  by— pro- 
tected from  the  rain  and  the  sun's  rays>  surrounded  by  the  birds  aad 
beasts  of  the  forest,  who  showed  no  signs  of  fear,  but  delighted  the 
blind  couple  with  their  songs  and  fri^adship,  the  deer  coming  at 
S&ma's  call,  and  all  the  tenants  of  the  forest  following  him  wherever 
he  moved — it  so  happened  in  the  midst  of  all  this  that  S&ma  went 
down  to  the  n^ghbouring  stream,  clad  in  his  deer-skin  coat,  and  with 
his  pitcher  in  his  hand,  to  fetch  some  water  for  his  parents,  who  were 
now  feeling  the  inconveni^ice  of  thirst,  whilst  herds  of  deer  and 
feathered  fowls  were  also  drinking  by  the  river's  bank,  without  fear 
or  thought  of  harm  at  S&ma's  presence. 

<'  At  this  time  it  happmied  that  the  King  of  the  country  of  Ka-i 
(Kasi)  had  gone  out  to  hunt  in  the  mountain  wilds.  Coming  near  to 
the  nver  where  Sama  was,  and  seeing  the  herd  of  deer  and  the  birds 
assembled  there,  he  drew  his  bow  and  shot  an  arrow  into  their  midst 
The  arrow  pierced  S&ma  in  the  midst  of  his  body.  The  boy,  feeling 
the  anguish  of  the  poisoned  barb,  cried  out  in  his  pain,  '  Who  has  shot 
this  poisoned  arrow,  and  wounded  me,  a  hermit  boy?'  {Sambddhi  man). 
The  King,  hearing  his  voice,  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  went 
straight  to  where  Sama  was.  The  boy  then  addressed  the  King,  and 
said,  '  An  elephant  when  dead  has  ivory  teeth ;  a  rhinoceros  is  killed 
for  its  horn,  a  kingfisher  for  its  feathers,  a  deer  for  its  skin ;  but  as 
for  me,  who  is  it  would  kill  me?  I  have  neither  teeth  of  ivory,  nor 
horn,  nor  feathers,  nor  skin  of  deer ;  my  flesh  is  useless  for  food ;  what 
evil  then  have  I  done  that  I  should  be  thus  ruthlessly  shot  dead  ? ' 

'^  The  Xing  answering  said,  '  But  who  are  you,  clad  in  that  deer- 
skin doublet,  and  consorting  with  the  wild  herds  of  the  forest?' 

*'  S^a  replied,  *  I  am  one  of  Your  Majesty's  subjects,  who,  with 
my  blind  father  and  mother,  am  practising  the  life  of  a  hermit.  For 
twenty  years  or  more  we  have  not  been  molested  either  by  tiger  or 
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wolf,  or  poiBononB  insect,  but  now  at  last  I  am  wounded  to  deatli  by 
the  arrow  of  the  Xing.' 

''  Then  the  winds  and  storm  arose,  and  wailed  through  the  forest ; 
the  wild  beasts  and  birds,  the  lions,  tigers,  and  wolves,  began  to  utter 
their  cries,  and  the  light  of  day  was  withheld,  whilst  the  mountains 
quaked,  the  fountains  were  dried  up  and  the  flowers  &ded,  as  the 
thunders  rolled  and  the  earth  shook.  Then  the  blind  hermits  trembled 
for  fear,  and  said,  '  What  mean  these  portents  ?  Our  son  has  long  been 
gone  to  fetch  us  water.  Can  it  be  some  poisonous  creature  has  wounded 
him  ?  Hark,  how  the  beasts  of  the  forest  cry !  Never  before  have  we 
heard  it  so.  The  winds  are  wailing  loud  on  every  hand ;  the  trees  are 
tossing  to  and  fro.    Alas !  there  must  be  some  calamity.' 

'^  Then  the  King,  in  great  grief  and  with  much  remorse,  exclaimed, 
*  I  indeed,  thinking  to  shoot  a  deer,  have  pierced  this  hermit  through 
with  my  arrow.  Oh !  what  a  crime  is  mine !  This  is  the  just  reward 
I  reap  for  lusting  after  flesh !  Now  would  I  gladly  give  my  whole 
treasury,  my  wives,  and  aU  my  kingdom,  could  I  but  save  the  life  of 
this  youth ! '  And  then  the  King  essayed  with  his  hand  to  draw  forth 
the  arrow  from  B&ma's  breast,  but  so  deeply  was  it  seated  that  his 
attempt  was  vain.  Then  the  birds  of  the  forest  flew  round,  coming 
from  the  four  quarters,  screaming  with  fear,  whilst  the  mountains 
shook,  and  the  King  trembled  with  fear. .  Then  S&ma  said,  *  Your 
Majesty  is  not  to  blame ;  it  is  I  who  in  some  former  life  have  com- 
mitted wrong,  which  now  brings  its  just  punishment.  I  regret  not  my 
deaUi  on  my  own  account,  but  I  am  moved  with  piiy  for  my  blind 
parents.  Alas !  they  are  very  old,  and  their  sight  is  gone !  When 
I  am  gone,  what  can  they  do  ?  Alas !  they  will  have  no  one  to 
befriend  them  on  earth!  May  the  spirits  and  heavenly  guardians 
protect  them!' 

"  Then  the  "King  said,  '  May  I  undergo  the  torments  of  hell  for  a 
hundred  Ealpas,  but  oh !  may  this  youth  survive ! '  and  then  pros- 
trating himself  before  Sama  he  wept  from  grief,  and  swore  never  to 
return  to  his  kingdom,  but  in  case  of  Sama's  death  to  abide  in  the 
mountain  wilds,  and  tend  on  the  aged  parents  of  the  youth ;  and  he 
called  on  all  the  powers  of  heaven  to  bear  witness  to  his  oath  1 

"  Then  S&ma  replied,  '  If  so  you  act,  then  I  die  contented,  and 
your  guilt  wiU  be  removed.' 

''  Then  the  Eing,  having  learned  from  the  youth  where  his  parents 
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dwelt,  and  having  been  exhorted  to  break  the  news  of  his  calamity 
with  gentleness  and  consideration  to  them,  accompanied  by  a  few  of 
his  followers  he  proceeded  to  the  spot.  And  then  S&ma  expired, 
while  the  birds,  locking  together  from  every  side,  endeavoured  to 
remove  (lick)  the  flowing  blood  from  his  breast. 

'^  Then  the  parents  of  S^ma,  hearing  the  Xing  approach  throngh  the 
forest,  were  filled  with  alarm,  and  said,  *  Who !  who  is  this !  This  is 
not  our  child  approaching.'  Then  the  Xing  replied,  '  I  am  the  monarch 
of  Xasi ;  hearing  that  you  were  dwelling  alone  in  these  mountain  soli- 
tudes, I  desired  to  come  .and  offer  you  some  sustenance.'  The  blind 
hermits  then  inquired  if  all  was  well  with  the  Xing  that  he  should 
have  come  thus  far,  and  that  his  arrival  should  be  accompanied  by 
such  strange  portents  as  had  just  occurred.  The  Xing  assured  them 
that  aU  was  well,  and  then  inquired  how  they  could  find  any  comfort 
in  residing  there  alone  in  the  mountains ;  to  which  they  replied,  *  We 
are  happy,  0  Xing,  in  halving  a  faithful  and  loving  son  called  S&ma, 
who  provides  us  with  all  we  need.  But  let  Your  Majesty,'  they  said, 
*  sit  down,  and  partake  of  the  fruits  we  have,  and  Sama,  who  has  gone 
to  fetch  us  water,  will  soon  return.'  Then  the  Xing,  hearing  these 
words,  burst  into  tears  and  sad  lamentation,  and  said,  '  Oh,  guilty  man 
that  I  am ;  whilst  shooting  the  wild  deer  of  the  forest  I  ha<ve  killed 
your  son !  alas !  alas !  and  now  am  I  come  to  acquaint  you  therewith.' 
Then  the  parents  began  to  tremble  with  anguish,  as  the  great  mountains 
shake  and  the  earth  is  moved;  whilst  with  their  faces  looking  to 
heaven  they  cried,  '  Our  son  Sama — ^the  most  dutiful  in  aU  the  world, 
guiltless  of  any  crime,  exemplary  for  every  virtue — ^what  has  he  done 
that  he  should  thus  die !  Let  the  winds  blow  amain,  and  the  trees 
shake,  and  the  earth  quake,  and  the  birds  scream,  for  our  S&ma  shall 
never  more  return.'  Then  the  blind  mother  being  overpowered  with 
sorrow,  her  husband  consoled  her  thus  :  *  No  man  living  but  must  die ! 
Impermanency  is  the  universal  Law !' 

"  Then  the  Xing  related  to  the  father  aU  the  words  of  Sama,  on 
which  he  replied,  '  Lead  us,  0  Xing !  to  the  spot  where  our  son  is 
lying.'  On  this  the  Xing  conducted  them  to  the  place  where  lay  the 
dead  body  of  their  child.  Then  the  father  embracing  his  head,  and 
the  mother  clasping  his  knees,  leaning  over  his  body  they  began  with 
their  hands  to  smooth  his  body,  and  to  feel  where  the  arrow  had  pierced 
him,  and  then  looking  up  to  heaven  they  cried,  *0  ye  spirits  and 
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heavenly  powers !  ye  guardians  of  the  forest  and  the  mountains !  bear 
witness  with  ns  that  in  all  the  earth  there  was  none  so  dutiful  and  so 
pious  as  this  our  child !  Oh !  let  not  so  dear  a  child  be  taken  from  us, 
his  parents,  old  and  blind.  Oh !  let  him  liye.'  And  then  they  swore 
that  in  virtue  of  his  piety  and  dutiful  conduct,  when  they  withdrew 
the  arrow  he  should  live  again  ! 

''  On  this  the  monarch  of  the  Trayastrinshas  Heaven — ^feeling  his 
throne  greatly  moved — ^looking  forth  beheld  these  two,  the  blind 
parents  of  Sama,  embracing  their  son  and  invoking  the  heavenly 
powers.  So  also  the  Xing  of  the  Tusita  Heavens,  hearing  the  same, 
in  a  moment  both  Sakra  and  Brahma  and  the  four  Kings  descended  to 
earth  and  came  to  the  spot — and  then,  pouring  some  divine  medicine 
into  the  mouth  of  S&ma,  as  they  withdrew  the  arrow,  lo !  he  lived 
again! 

"  At  the  same  time  the  eyes  of  both  his  parents  were  opened,  whilgit 
the  birds  around  tuned  forth  a  joyous  chorus,  and  the  gentle  breezes 
sighed,*  and  the  sun  gave  forth  his  light,  and  the  fountains  flowed 
again,  and  the  flowers  burst  into  bloom,  and  the  scented  woods  gave 
forth  their  odour,  and  aU  the  trees  resumed  their  former  beauty. 

"Then  the  King  rejoiced,  and  with  unrestrained  delight  fell 
down  at  Sakra's  feet,  and  afterwards  at  the  feet  of  the  parents  and 
of  Sama;  whilst  he  vowed  that  whatever  treasures  he  possessed 
he  would  bestow  them  on  the  followers  of  religion,  and  ever  nourish 
and  cherish  them  to  atone  for  his  sin !  Then  Sama  said,  *  Let  the 
King  return  to  his  dominion,  and  ever  encourage  piety  and 
virtue ;  let  the  King  no  longer  take  life  in  the  chase,  for  nought 
but  future  misery  awaits  those  who  wickedly  deprive  others  of 
Hfe.'  Then  the  King,  having  seen  the  miracles  which  had  been 
wrought  on  Sama  and  his  parents,  returned  to  his  kingdom,  and 
took  upon  himself  the  Ave  rules  of  a  religious  person,  and  practised 
continually  the  ten  virtues  of  a  professed  disciple.  And  so  he  was 
bom  in  Heaven." 

Then  Buddha  said,  "  At  that  time,  Ananda !  I  was  Sama,  the  blind 
&ther  was  Suddhodana,  and  the  blind  mother  Maya.  The  King  of 
Kasi  was  Ananda !  Sakra  Kaja  was  the  present  Maitreya  Bodhisatwa ! " 
And  then  he  added,  "  It  was  because  of  my  former  piety  as  the  child 
Sama  that  now  I  have  arrived  at  the  condition  of  Lord  of  the  Three 
Worlds." 

.  11 
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Haying  heard  this  story,  the  Bodhisatwas,  Bhikshus,  Bhikshnnis, 
Fpasakas,  and  Upasakls,  filled  with  joy,  accepted  it  and  departed. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  once  more  to  record  my  hope  that  the  Bnddhist 
Literature  in  China  may  be  examined  with  that  care  it  deseryes ;  for 
I  am  persuaded  that  it  will  be  found  to  contain  yaluable  facts  not  to 
be  recoyered  elsewhere,  relating  to  the  History  of  India  during  a 
period  of  great  importance. 
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OE, 

Thb  Rslaiiovs  Bjrrwium  thb  LAKeiTAess  of  thb  Aocadiaits  akd 

THB  BaSBITKA. 

By  the  Rbv.  ISAAC  TAYLOR,  M.A. 


Ih  my  "Etroflcaii  Eesearches"  I  have  attempted  to  explain  the 
EtroscaiL  records  by  means  of  the  existing  Altaic  languages.  To  this 
attempt  it  has  been  objected^  with  some  plausibility,  that,  granting 
the  Etruscan  to  be  an  Altaic  language,  it  must,  at  the  most  moderate 
estimate,  have  branched  from  the  Altaic  stem  at  least  three  thousand 
years  ago,  during  which  period  the  existing  Finnic  and  Turkic 
languages,  destitute  of  a  literature,  and  spoken  only  by  hordes  of 
wandering  savages,  must  have  undergone  dialectic  changes  so  great 
as  to  make  them  useless  as  a  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
Etruscan  records. 

A  few  years  ago  no  answer  could  have  been  given  to  this  objectioiL 
Now,  however,  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  have  made  known  to  us 
three  Turanian  languages  of  the  Altaic  type,  whose  written  records 
date  from  a  period  not  less  ancient  than  those  of  the  Etruscans. 
These  three  languages  are  the  Elamite  (Third  Achsemenian),  the 
Susian,  and  the  Accadian»  As  might  be  expected,  they  throw  im- 
mense light  on  the  vocabulary  and  structure  of  the  Etruscan,  a 
language  of  equal  antiquity,  and  belonging  to  the  same  family  of 
speech. 

Some  of  the  chief  points  of  agreement  I  will  now  proceed  to 
indicate. 
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I. — Obahkab. 

In  Etruscan  the  genitive  is  usually  expressed  by  position  only, 
without  the  use  of  any  inflexion.  The  genitive  follows  its  subject : 
e.g.  Mtnthial  Fatrukles  *the  ghost  of  Patrokles.'  The  same  con- 
struction, exactly,  is  used  in  Susian  (e.g.  s'unkik  Anzan  'king  of 
Anzan');  and  also  in  Accadian  (e«g.  S  dingira  'the  house  of  God'). 
In  Elamite  we  have  also  the  genitive  of  position;  but  the  genitive 
here  precedes  the  subject,  as  Kuroi  sakri  *  Cyrus'  son.'  The  Basque 
and  the  Wotiak  follow  the  same  rule  as  the  Accadian,  the  Susian 
and  the  Etruscan ;  the  other  Altaic  languages,  as  a  rule,  agree  with 
the  Elamite.* 

In  Susian  and  Elamite,  side  by  side  with  this  genitive  of  position, 
we  have  also  a  genitive  of  inflexion.  This  is  expressed  by  the 
suffix  -na,  a  post-position  which  is  used  in  Accadian  to  denote  both 
the  genitive  and  the  ablative.  I  need  hardly  remark  that  the  use 
of  this  post-position  -na  is  one  of  the  most  universal  and  character- 
istic features  in  the  whole  of  the  Altaic  languages. 

In  Etruscan  this  post-position  -na  is  freely  used ;  it  has  a  genitival 
or  possessive  force,  meaning  'of  or  ' belonging  to.'  Thus  from  suihi 
'a  tomb,'  we  get  iuthi-na  'a  sepulchral  offering,'  literally  'that 
which  belongs  to  a  tomb.'  Gentile  names  are  thus  ordinarily  con- 
structed from  an  ancestral  prsenomen.  Thus  from  the  preenomina 
Vele,  Tete,  and  Veltur,  we  get  the  Gentile  names  Yel-na  and  Velina, 
Teti-na,  and  Veltur-na. 

Other  Etruscan  Gentile  names,  such  as  Sentina-te  and  TJrina-te, 
are  formed  from  prsBUomina  by  the  addition  of  the  post-position  -U, 
which  must  denote  '  derivation  from.'  It  may  be  compared  with  the 
Accadian  post-position  -ta,  which  means  'from,'  as  well  as  with  the 
Yenissei  Ostiak  genitive  in  -da  and  the  Eoibal  locatives  in  -ta  and  -da, 

Accadian  post-positions  seem  occasionally  to  answer  to  prepositions 
in  Etruscan.  Thus  the  Etruscan  preposition  ir  means  'from,'  as  in 
ir  Pupliana  'from  Populonia.'  We  may  identify  this  preposition 
with  the  Accadian  post-position  -ra,  which  means  'from,'  and  which 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Elamite  ablative  in  -mar,  and  the  modem 
Yenisseian  ablative  in  -er. 

The  Etruscan  preposition  nak  means   'to,'   as  nak  Ackrum  'to 

1  Lenonnant,  Ei.  Aee,,  toL  i.  p.  175. 
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Acheron.'    This  corresponds  closely  with  the  Accadian  nO'CU  *  to/  and 
the  Magyar  nak  'to.' ' 

The  Etmscan  ethnic  suffix  is  -aeh,  as  in  ^umaeh  '  a  Roman/  8v^ 
mack  *  a  Sabine/  Veknach  *  a  Yolscian/  and  Fusach  '  a  Fisan.'  In 
Snsian  we  find  tiie  same  suffix,  bearing  the  same  signification,  as 
Susinak  'a  Snsian.'  This  suffix  is  still  commonly  used  in  the 
formation  of  the  names  of  Siberian  tribes,  such  as  Ostiak,  Kosak, 
Wotiak,  Koriak,  Aimak,  Karakalpak,  Usbek,  Jurak,  and  Kahnuk. 
It  may  possibly  be  connected  with  the  Accadian  uiu  'people/  but 
more  probably  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Accadian  suffix  ^a,  which 
is  used  to  form  adjectives;  thus  from  kal  'strength/  comes  kal-ga. 
'powerful.'  Traces  of  this  adjectival  suffix  may,  I  think,  be  detected 
in  Etruscan.  Thus  from  $uthi  '  sepulchrum,'  comes  suthik  *  sepul- 
chraie.'  This  would  agree  exactly  with  the  Susian  mode  of  forming 
adjectives,  e.g.  lihak  'strong,'  from  a  root  Itha.* 

In  Etruscan  the  article,  or  indeterminate  case,  is  denoted  by  the 
suffix  '8,  as  jyuiala  '  a  Trojan.'  In  Elamite  the  indefinite  article  is 
expressed  by  the  suffix  -ra,  and  the  definite  article  by  the  suffix 
-vasj  which  Br.  Nonris  identifies  with  the  suffix  -«,  which  has  the 
same  f<»rce  in  Mordwin. 

The  Etruscan  participial  sign  was  -on.  The  Accadian  participial 
sign  was  originally  -an,  afterwards  cut  down  to  -a. 

In  Elamite  and  Accadian  the  plural  suffix  is  -mes.  In  Zirianian 
it  is  -yasy  and  in  Wotiak  it  is  -y^.  Prof.  Max  Miiller  believes  that 
the  old  Hgric  plural  was  -as.  This  may  be  identified  with  -or,  the 
Etruscan  plural  suffix.  The  change  of  «  to  r  is  exemplified  in  the 
Turkic,  Mongolic  and  Dravidian  languages,  which  form  the  plural 
in  'lar,  -nor,  and  -mar,  respectively. 

The  numerals  in  Accadian  and  Etruscan  are  very  imperfectly 
known,  but  among  the  few  which  have  been  determined  there  are 
some  curious  correspondencies. 

Thus  in  Accadian  sa  is  'four,'  a  numeral  apparently  connected 
with  the  Accadian  au  'hand.'  In  Etruscan  we  have  the  same  word 
<a,  also  meaning  'four.' 

In  Accadian  essa  means  '  three.'  The  Etruscan  numeral  for  'three' 
is  written  in  the  two  forms  eaal  and  »al. 

^  It  answers  to  the  Elamite  -ikki  and  the  Tatar  -ifc#. 
'  Lenormant,  Ze  Magiey  p.  322. 
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In  Etruscan  ki  is  *two,*  and  kis  is  'second.'  In  Accadian  ka» 
is  *  two,'  and  ki  means  *  with,'  and  Mr.  Sayoe  thinks  it  may  also 
be  a  sign  of  the  dual. 

The  Etruscan  numeral  maeh  *  one,'  seems  to  be  deriyed  from  an 
Altaic  word  meaning  'finger-nail'  or  'finger.'  This  word  may  be 
recognized  in  the  Accadian  amas  'a  nail.'  The  Accadian  numeral 
for  *  one '  is  ity  a  word  which  originally  denoted  the  '  hand ' ;  the 
idea  of  unity  being  denoted  by  holding  up  the  hand,  as  in  Etruscan 
by  holding  up  the  finger.  But  in  Etruscan  this  word  it  'hand' 
becomes  the  source,  not  of  the  numeral  'one,'  but  of  the  numeral 
'  five,'  which  is  written  thu.  The  Samojed  tUie  '  arm,'  gives  a  trans- 
itional form. 

II. — ^Mtthologt. 

In  Accadian,  as  well  as  in  Elamite,  the  divine  determinative  is 
the  prefix  An-,  which  means  'high,'  or  'God.'  In  Etruscan  the 
same  syllable  an  or  un  also  forms  the  divine  determinative,  with 
this  difference,  that  it  is  used  as  a  suffix  instead  of  a  prefix  to  the 
names  of  Divine  Beings.  Examples  are  Tur-an,  Thes-an,  Me-an, 
Summ-an  (Summanus),  Char-un,  Neth-un-s,  Vulc-an  and  Di-€uia. 

The  Accadian  is  helpful  in  two  ways  when  we  attempt  to  explain 
the  names  of  the  Etruscan  deities.  In  a  few  cases  the  scune  god, 
bearing  the  same  name,  was  worshipped  both  by  Accadians  and 
Etruscans.  In  a  larger  number  of  cases  the  Accadian  afiTords  an 
explanation,  more  or  less  perfect,  of  the  names  of  Etruscan  deities. 

To  go  fully  into  these  mythological  correspondencies  would  demand 
far  more  space  than  I  have  at  my  disposal — a  few  instances  of  either 
kind  must  suffice. 

There  is  an  Etruscan  mirror  of  very  archaic  tjrpe,  on  which  the 
Sun-God  and  the  Moon-Goddess  are  unmistakably  portrayed  under 
the  names  of  Aplun  and  Lala.  The  Accadian  serves  to  show,  I 
think,  that  the  name  Zola,  here  given  to  the  Moon,  is  derived  from 
the  likeness  of  a  human  'face,'  which  is  so  conspicuously  seen  in 
the  fuU  moon.  In  Accadian  the  word  alala  means  'image,'  'statue/ 
'  sculpture,'  and  is  also  used  as  an  appellation  of  the  Sun.  Curiously 
enough,  this  word,  which  means  '  moon '  in  Etruscan,  and  '  image  * 
or  'statue'  in  Accadian,  is  tused  in  Mongolian  to  denote  both  these 
ideas.    An  initial  /  in  Etruscan  and  in  Accadian  usually  corresponds 
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to  a  Mongolian  #,  and  a  medial  /  to  r.  Therefore  the  Etruscan 
lala  would  appear  in  Mongol  as  sara,  Kow  in  Mongol  iara  means 
the  '  moon/  and  iharai  means  '  a  face/  Thus  the  Mongol  curioudy 
dovetails  together  the  Accadian  and  the  Etruscan  words. 

The  '  Sun '  is  also  depicted  on  this  mirror  under  the  name 
Aplun,  The  name  constantly  recurs  on  Etruscan  mirrors  in  tiie 
forms  Apul,  Apulu,  and  Aplu.  It  may,  I  think,  be  confidently 
affirmed  that  no  satisfactory  Aryan  etymology  of  the  name  Apollo 
has  as  yet  been  propounded.  When,  however,  we  turn  to  the 
Accadian,  we  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  name  from  the 
word  pU  or  hily  which  means  to  *  bum '  or  *  scorch.'  The  name  of 
the  'year,'  which  is  pal  in  Accadian,  and  heul-gi  in  Elamite,  is  prob- 
ably a  related  word. 

The  Accadian  deity  i/btf^y^  'the  Earth-God,'  or  Hhe  Lord  of  Subter- 
ranean Fire,'  reappears  in  tiie  Turanian  worships  of  Italy  as  Yulcan. 
The  final  an  in  Yulcan  is,  of  course,  only  the  usual  divine  determinative. 

Moul-ge  forms  one  of  the  Accadian  triad  of  great  gods,  Anna, 
Ea,  and  Monl-ge,  who  preside  respectively  over  the  air,  the  water, 
and  the  earth.  M.  Lenormant  has  identified  this  Accadian  triad  with 
the  triad  of  the  Finnic  Kalevala,  where  the  same  offices  are  respect- 
ively discharged  by  Jumala  (Ukko),  Wainamoinen,  and  Il-marinnen. 
In  the  Kalevala  Il-marinnen  is  the  heavenly  smith  who  forges  the 
celestial  canopy.  His  symbol  is  the  hammer.  I  believe  that  the 
first  syllable  of  the  name  lU  is  ultimately  identical  with  the  Accadian 
JKm/,  and  the  Vul  of  Yulcan. 

Ifea  (Noah),  the  Accadian  god  who  presides  over  the  waters,  is 
identical  with  the  Finnic  Wainamoinen,  and  the  Italic  Janus  or  Eanus 
(Oannes  of  Berosus),  whose  ancient  symbol  is  a  ship. 

Anna,  the  first  god  of  the  Accadian  triad,  also  called  zi-anna  *  the 
Spirit  of  Heaven,'  is,  I  think,  the  same  as  ti-en  or  thi-an  *  the  Spirit 
of  Heaven,'  whose  name  and  worship  the  Chinese  borrowed  from 
the  Mongols.  Among  the  Etruscans  he  reappears  as  Ti-na^  'the 
supreme  heaven,'  answering  to  Jupiter,  and  also  in  the  female  form 
as  Di-ana:  and  we  may  identify  him  with  Ukko,  Jumala,  or  Yanha 
taivahinen,  the  heaven  god  of  the  Finnic  triad. 

1  rf,  the  name  Dingir  or  Dimir,  the  supreme  heayen  god  of  the  Accadiaiis,  and 
the  Tatar  Dengir  *  God-'  The  Buflftx  ir  being  only  a  formatiTe,  the  root  is  Ding  or 
IHw^    Dim  or  Dimma  means  *  spirit '  in  Accadian. 
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Several  other  Etruscan  gods  may  be  identified  with  Accadian 
deities.  Thus  Hesychins  tells  us  that  the  word  u£Srar  meant  '  God ' 
in  Etruscan.  The  supreme  national  god  of  the  Assyrians  was  Asmr. 
The  primitive  form  of  this  name  was  Au$ary  which  seems  to  have 
been  of  Babylonian  origin.^ 

The  Etruscan  Keth-uns,  or  Nept-une,  seems  to  have  been  originally 
a  solar  rather  than  a  marine  deity.  Now  in  Accadian  the  word  nop 
means  'light,'  and  nah  means  'diviniiy/  while  in  Elamite  amnap 
means  'God.' 

The  legend  of  the  capture  of  Yeii,  and  of  the  transference  of  the 
Juno  of  Yeii  to  Eome,  indicates  that  the  name  and  worship  of  the 
non- Aryan  Juno  were  borrowed  by  the  Eomans  from  the  Etruscans. 
Juno  was  the  goddess  of  the  'day.'  I  have  elsewhere  shown  that 
the  word  pervades  every  branch  of  the  Altaic  stem,  from  the  Samojed 
jum  '  heaven,'  and  the  Turkic  hun  '  day,'  to  the  distant  Basque  egun 
*day.'  In  the  Accadian  ugun,  which  means  the  'day,'  we  have 
doubtless  the  most  ancient  form  of  this  wide-spread  word. 

The  Etruscan  lemurea  (of  which  the  singular  form  would  probably 
be  lem)  may  be  compared  with  the  genii,  good  or  evil,  which  were 
called  lamtna  by  the  Accadians. 

A  female  deity  called  Za9a  appears  on  several  Etruscan  mirrors. 
The  name  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Chaldean  goddess 
Zos,  and  the  £o»  of  the  Samojeds. 

Another  female  deity  depicted  on  the  Etruscan  mirrors  is  called 
Munthuek,  From  her  attributes,  Gerhard  pronounces  her  to  be  a 
Charis,  giver  of  grace  and  favour.  The  Accadian  explains  this  word 
completely.  The  first  syllable  mun  means  'beneficent,'  'benefit,'  in 
Accadian,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  word  manus  '  good,'  which 
occurs  in  the  Salian  hymi^.  The  Accadian  word  tuo  means  'to 
possess,'  and  is  apparently  related  to  the  Etruscan  teke  'dedit.' 
The  name  MurUhueh  would  therefore  denote  the  possessor  or  giver 
of  good  fortune. 

The  Eastern  deity  known  as  Anaitia  was  the  Magian  Yenus,  who 
was  borrowed  by  the  Assyrians  under  the  name  Andhita,  On  an 
Etruscan  mirror  Yenus  is  styled  Tiv-anaiti.  The  first  syllable  is 
apparently  the  Latin  Diva  in  an  Etruscan  garb,  and  it  may  be 

*  Lenormant,  L$  Ma^ie,  p.  274. 
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questioned  whether  the  rest  of  the  name  belongs  to  the  genuine 
staple  of  the  Etruscan  language  and  mythology,  as  the  mirror  is 
obviously  of  very  late  date. 

The  Accadian  words  num  'high/  enum  'heaven/  and  nim  'to  be 
elevated,'  have  been  connected  v^th  the  modem  Wogul  numen  '  lofty/ 
and  the  Ostiak  noman  'heaven.'  This  word  may  be  traced  in  the 
Etruscan  naven-siks  '  the  heavenly  lighteners/  a  collective  name  for 
the  gods  who  possessed  the  power  of  the  thunderbolt.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Latin  numeny  as  a  designation  of  deity,  is  of 
Etruscan  rather  than  of  Aryan  origin,  in  which  case  we  should 
refer  it  to  the  same  root. 

III. — ^VOCABULAKY. 

Not  only  do  we  find  these  correspondencies  in  the  names  of  Divine 
Beings,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  small  number  of  Etruscan 
words  whose  meaning  is  certain  or  probable  are  identical  in  sound 
and  sense  with  words  in  the  very  limited  Accadian  vocabularies 
which  are  accessible  to  the  student.  When  M.  Lenormant's  pro- 
mised Accadian  Dictionary  appears,  it  will  doubtless  be  possible 
largely  to  extend  the  list. 

The  primeval  words  which  designate  the  family  relationships 
survive  the  mutations  of  languages  and  nations  with,  a  greater  per- 
sistency than  any  other  class  of  words,  and  are  therefore  of  the 
utmost  importance  as  evidences  of  ethnic  and  philologic  affinities. 

Two  of  these  words,  which  in  the  Etruscan  epitaphs  are  applied 
to  children,  are  sek  and  eUra.  The  first  means  '  daughter,'  the  second 
means  *  boy,'  '  young  son,'  or  simply  '  young.'  The  Etruscan  sek 
'daughter,'  may  be  confidently  identified  v^th  the  Susian  sak  'son.' 
Moreover,  in  Elamite  a  *  son '  is  iak-ri,  where  the  syllable  ri  is  only 
the  common  formative.  The  Elamite  saeho-htU  means  'we  are  descend- 
ed,' and  shows  that  the  Elamite  root  sacho  denoted  filial  descent. 

The  Etruscan  eUra  '  young,'  '  a  young  son,'  may  also  be  identified 
with  the  Elamite  tur  *  a  son.'  The  primitive  meaning  is  seen  in  the 
Accadian  tura  and  tur,  which  mean  'small,'  'little,'  and  are  also, 
like  the  Etruscan  etera,  used  in  the  general  sense  of  '  son '  or  '  child,' 
while  tur-ua  also  means  '  son/  literally  '  child-male.'  In  the  modem 
Altaic  languages  the  word  survives  in  both  senses.    We  have  the 
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Mordwin  UUr  'a  son/  and  the  TscheremiB  idyr  *&  girl/  while 
*  young '  is  edder  in  Yakut,  and  eddr  in  Tungus. 

The  Etruscan  suffix  -isa,  which  means  'lady'  or  'dame/  and 
which  is  universally  applied  to  wives  and  mothers  in  the  Etruscan 
mortuary  records,  may  be  identified  with  the  Accadian  word  mm, 
which  means  'prince.*  This  word,  as  an  honourable  appellation, 
applied  either  to  men  or  women,  and  meaning  either  'lord'  or 
'  lady,'  prevails  among  the  whole  of  the  modem  Altaic  nations.' 

The  well-known  Etruscan  word  lar  'a  lord,'  corresponds  pho- 
netically, as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  to  the  Tatar  Tzar  '  a  prince.' 
We  also  find  the  word  in  Accadian,  where  sar  means  'king.'  It 
appears  in  the  name  of  Sar-gina  'rex  primus,'  the  earliest  monarch 
of  Accadian  legend.    Hence  also  comes  the  Assyrian  sarru  '  king.' 

In  Etruscan  ma  meant  '  land.'  In  Accadian  the  same  word  pre- 
cisely ma  meant  '  land/  or  '  country.'  In  Esthonian  ma  also  means 
'  land,'  and  the  word  is  found  in  most  of  the  Altaic  languages. 

In  Etruscan  ktd-mu  denotes  the  '  spirit  of  the  grave.'  I  have 
elsewhere  identified  this  name  with  the  Finnic  kal-maf  which  in  the 
Kalevala  is  used  to  mean  the  'grave,'  and  also  the  'ruler  of  the 
grave.'  The  Finnic  words  kuol  'to  die,'  and  ma  '  earth,'  show  that 
kaUma  is  etymologically  the  land  of  the  dead.  The  Accadian  pos- 
sesses both  elements  .of  the  Etruscan  and  Finnic  name,  ma  meaning, 
as  we  have  seen,  '  land,'  and  hd  meaning  '  to  destroy.' 

We  are  told  by  Festus  that  the  word  culina  originally  denoted, 
not  any  kitchen,  but  the  kitchen  which  was  attached  to  the  tomb 
for  the  purpose  of  cooking  the  foneral  feast.  As  Boman  Mineral 
rites  were  mostly  derived  from  the  Etruscans,  we  may  suspect  this 
to  have  been  an  Etruscan  loan-word.  I  have  already  shown  that 
the  common  Etruscan  possessive  suffix  -na  meant  'belonging  to.' 
Cuti-na  would  therefore  mean  *  mortuary,'  '  belonging  to  the  dead.' 

There  are  other  Etruscan  words  in  which  this  sufftx  appears. 
Suih'ina  has  been  already  noted.  We  have  also  ka-na  '  a  portrait,' 
or  'effigy.'  In  Accadian  ha  means  the  'mouth.'  The  plural  ka-la 
means  the  '  face.'  From  ha  *  mouth,'  by  means  of  the  post-position 
ha  'side,'  or  'part,'  we  get  the  Accadian  ha-ha  'the  side  of  the 


^  It  may,  I  think,  be  the  source  of  the  final  #  in  certain  Etnucan  names  of  deities, 
such  as  NethoQs,  Sethlans,  etc. 
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month,'  'the  cheek,'  identical  with  the  Tatar  ka-pa  'head.'  By  a 
diange  in  the  post-position,  we  get  the  Etmscan  ka-na  'an  effigy,* 
a  word  which  wonld  mean  '  that  which  belongs  to  i^e  month,'  i.e. 
'the  face.' 

According  to  Hesychius,  the  Etruscan  word  dru-na  meant  'sove- 
reignty,' 'government.'  I  have  not  succeeded  in  tracing  the  word 
.in  the  Altaic  languages;  but  in  Accadian  tar  means  'to  judge,' 
and  in  Elamite  iar-tu  means  '  retribution,'  '  justice.'  Since  the  suffix 
-na  means  '  belonging  to,'  dru-na  in  Etruscan  would  be  that  which 
appertains  to  judgment  or  justice,  i.e.  dp'x^,  as  Hesychius  explains  it* 

One  of  the  half-dozen  words  of  the  speech  of  the  ancient  Huns 
which  have  been  preserved  by  the  Chinese  historians  is  teulo,  which 
denoted  a  *  tumulus '  or  *  sepulchral  mound.'  In  Accadian  a  *  mound  * 
is  tul,  a  word  which  was  borrowed  by  the  Semites.  In  Etruscan  the 
plural  form  ttd-ar  (stem  iuT)  means  '  tombs.' 

In  the  Etruscan  mortuary  inscriptions  we  several  times  meet  with 
the  word  am-hf  meaoing  '  he  expired,'  '  he  breathed  his  last.'  The 
root  of  this  word  is  am,  which  must  mean  '  breath.*  We  may  refer 
it  to  the  Accadian  im  'breath,'  'wind,'  and  the  Mongol  am-en  'life,' 
'breath.'  The  Etruscan  anta  'winds,'  and  andas  'Boreas,'  are 
probably  from  the  same  root.  Uhtar  was  the  name  of  the  ancient 
Finnish  GU)d  of  the  Winds. 

In  the  Etruscan  inscriptions  of  dedications  we  find  the  verb  ten- 
ine,  which  must  mean  'he  offered,'  or  'he  deposited.'  The  root  is 
ten.    In  Elamite  dun-is  (root  dun)  means  'he  gave.' 

The  Etruscan  verb  ieke  meant  'he  gave.'  This  may  be  compared 
with  the  Accadian  tue  'to  have,'  or  'possess.' 

The  Etmscan  theke  is  equivalent  to  '  fecit,'  and  is  related  to  the 
Finnic  teka  'to  make.'  In  Elamite  %ik  means  'to  make.'  The 
Etmscan  zek  is  doubtless  a  related  word. 

The  Etruscan  kevelthu  'he  burned,'  may  be  compared  with  the 
Accadian  gihil  '  to  bum.' 

In  Etruscan  kahati  is  '  violent,'  and  in  Accadian  katti  means  '  to 
seize,'*  and  gig  means  '  to  be  violent.'     In  Susian  gik  is  '  powerful.' 

The  Accadian  in  'incantation,'  is  doubtless  the  same  word  as  the 

^  The  EtroBcan  regal  name  Tar-quin  may  be  thus  explained  as  the  Tar-khan,  the 
"  Judging  Prince." 
*  rf.  the  Ostiak  kaUtem  *  to  seize,'  and  the  Tatar  katti  <  Tiolent* 
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Bnriat  em  or  m  '  a  remedy '  or  '  medicme.'    Hence  we  may  explain 
the  word  ean,  whicli  is  engraved  on  an  Etruscan  amulet. 

Again,  on  an  Etruscan  drinking  vessel  the  word  ansal  is  written. 
Since  sal  in  Etruscan  seems  to  have  meant  a  'vessel'  or  'cup,'  *  we  may 
translate  an-tal  by  Salutis  Poculum,  which  is  a  well-known  inscription 
on  ancient  drinking  vessels. 

In  Elamite  a»  means  a  '  chant '  or  '  hymn.'  In  Aocadian  the  same 
word  08  means  an  '  imprecation '  or  '  enchantment.'  These  words 
may  serve  to  explain  the  inscriptions  m  and  asu,  which  appear  re- 
spectively on  an  Etruscan  amulet,  and  on  an  Etruscan  amphora. 

In  Etruscan  hhm  and  hn  mean  '  this.'  In  Accadian  gan  means 
'this.' 

The  Etruscan  suffix  enfM  meant  '  men.'  In  Accadian  a  '  man ' 
is  un. 

The  sheep  sacrificed  at  the  ides  was  called  td-ul-ii  (» ide-sheep). 
Hence  we  may  infer  that  ul  meant  a  'sheep'  in  Etruscan.  In 
Accadian  the  word  for  sheep  is  h. 

In  Etruscan  it  would  seem  that  (Ur  meant  '  day.'  Taking  the  r 
as  the  common  formative,  the  root  would  he  o^.  In  Accadian  a  *  day ' 
is  ud. 

Local  names  are  among  the  most  permanent  records  of  ancient 
speech.  If  the  names  of  the  Etruscan  cities  could  not  be  explained 
from  Accadian  sources,  it  might  be  doubted,  in  spite  of  other  evidence, 
whether  the  Etruscan  and  Accadian  languages  were  really  cognate ; 
but  in  this  department  of  the  subject  the  evidences  of  linguistic 
affinity  are  conspicuous. 

The  most  superficial  observer  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  one 
characteristic  feature  of  Etruscan  city  names.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  them  begin  with  the  prefix  Vet-  or  FW-,  which  must  denote 
'  town '  or  *  dwelling.'  We  have,  for  example,  the  cities  of  Velathii, 
Volci,  Velsuna,  Velsina,  VoltumncB,  Velimnas,  and  Vultumum.  This 
prefix  may  be  refared  with  confidence  to  the  Accadian  vol  or  mal, 
which  means  '  to  dwell '  or  '  inhabit.' 

In  Elamite  we  have  also  ir-vael  and  ir-mali,  meaning  '  a  dwelling,' 
'  a  place  of  habitation.'  This  is  no  doubt  the  same  word  as  the  Ostiak 
vol  'to  dwell,'  the  Magyar  fdu  ' a  town,'  and  the  old  Mongol  hdu 

^  qf,  Bnriat  ntol '  a  veeseL' 
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'a  city,'  which  we  find  in  Marco  Polo's  Ktm-hdlu  'the  city  of  the 
Khan,' 

We  also  find  this  root  val  in  Bomanized  Etruscan  names.  The 
earliest  site  of  habitation  at  Borne  was  the  Palatine.  This  was  the 
original  Etruscan  fortress,  and  formed  the  germ  of  the  Boman  city. 
With  the  name  of  the  Palatine  we  may  connect  the  Pal-ilia,  which 
was  the  name  given  to  the  Festival  celebrated  at  Bome  on  April 
21st,  the  day  assigned  by  tradition  as  the  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Bome.  Kor  is  it  impossible  that  the  name  of  the  Palladium,  the 
tutelary  image  round  which  so  many  legends  cluster,  may  be  ex- 
plained from  the  same  source. 

Anoth^  root  very  commonly  found  in  the  names  of  Etruscan  cities 
is  Cor-  or  CWr-.  We  have  Caere,  Cora,  Cures,  Coreoli,  Cortona, 
and  Corythus.  These  towns  seem  to  have  been  hill  fortresses  rather 
than  dwellings  on  the  plain.  Those  who  have  once  seen  it  can  hardly 
forget  the  commanding  site  on  which  Cortona  is  perched.  Cures,  we 
know,  was  built  high  among  the  mountains,  and  Yirgil  speaks  of  the 
ancient  rock  on  which  Caere  was  built — saxo  fundata  vetusto. 

The  root  har  or  hur  seems  to  correspond  in  meaning  to  the  British 
dmn,  which  is  applied  to  hill  fortresses.  The  Accadian  gives  us  this 
precise  sense,  hur  meaning  '  a  mountain,'  and  the  differentiated  forms 
hir  and  kar  designating  'a  fortress'  or  'town.'  In  Elamite,  also,  kuroi 
or  iaras  means  '  a  mountain.'  We  may  connect  the  word  with  the 
Wotiak  and  Zyrianian  Jcar  'a  town,'  as  well  as  with  the  Wotiak 
$we9  and  the  Wogul  k&ras^  which  mean  *  lofty,'  '  high.' 

The  suffix  in  the  name  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Cap-ua  n^y  be 
compared  with  the  Busian  ua  '  a  house,'  which  is  the  same  word  as 
the  Accadian  4a  '  a  house.' 

The  Elamite  dana*  '  people,'  may  perhaps  be  discovered  in  the  word 
Volcm-tani,  the  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Yolci. 

The  Basque  ura  'water,'  is  from  a  wide-spread  Turanian  root, 
which  we  may  trace  to  the  Accadian  aria  '  water.'  Hence  is  derived 
the  Accadian  aria-da  '  a  river.'  The  change  of  the  post-position  {na 
'of,'  instead  of  da  'from')  gives  us  the  modem  Tatar  ar-na  'a 
channel  for  irrigation,'  'an  old  river  bed.'  Hence  we  may  explain 
the  name  of  the  great  Etruscan  river,  the  Amo. 

A  considerable  number  of  Latin  words  appear  to  have  no  affinities 
in  any  of  the  Aryan  languages.    We  may  suppose,  with  great  pro- 
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bability,  that  these  isolated  words  were  borrowed  from  the  Etmscan. 
Their  affinities  will  therefore  be  with  the  Turaniaji  languages,  and 
their  primitive  forms  will  have  to  be  sought  in  the  Accadian  tablets. 
The  very  word  '  tablet '  is  one  of  these.  In  Accadian  the  clay  tablets 
which  were  used  for  writing  were  called  dib,  iuppa,  or  dibbu.  In 
Elamite  a  tablet  is  dipt.  In  Etruscan  inscriptions  we  have  the 
words  tip-anu  and  zip-na,  which  designate  'engraved  mirrors,'  and 
the  Latin  word  tah-ula  is  possibly  of  Etruscan  origin. 

The  Etruscans  were  the  teachers  of  the  Bomans  in  the  art  of 
building,  more  especially  in  the  art  of  building  cyclopean  walls,  as 
is  shown  by  those  huge  substructures  of  the  Palatine  which  haye 
been  recently  unearthed.  Hence  we  may  believe  that  Latin  words 
connected  with  building  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Etruscan 
language.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  many  words  of  tins 
class  have  no  satisfactory  Aryan  etymology. 

Thus  neither  Fick  nor  Curtius  have  any  Aryan  etymology  to  pro- 
pound for  the  word  turrts,  while  it  is  easily  explained  by  means  of 
the  Accadian  dur  'a  fortress,'  and  id-dur  'a  dwelling.'  This  root 
may  probably  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  names  by  which  the  Etruscans 
were  known  to  surrounding  nations — Tyrrhenoi  and  Tursci. 

In  like  manner,  the  Latin  mcmia  and  murua  may  have  been  Etrus- 
can loan-words  connected  with  the  Accadian  words  mun  and  mt^, 
which  both  mean  *  brick,'  and  we  may  compare  the  word  casa  with 
the  Elamite  kusi  *  to  build.' 

Again,  we  know  that  the  Eoman  chariot  races  were  introduced  from 
Etruria.  Chariots  and  horses  are  depicted  on  some  of  the  earliest 
Etruscan  monuments.  The  Latin  words  cumts  and  eurro  have  no 
clear  connexion  with  any  Aryan  roots,  while  they  curiously  resemble 
the  Accadian  kurra,  and  the  Elamite  karra^  both  of  which  mean  a 
*  horse.'* 

Again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Bomans  derived  their  know- 
ledge of  metallurgic  art  from  the  Etruscans,  more  especially  the  art 
bf  working  in  copper  and  bronze.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that 
the  Latin  cupriutn  'copper,*  may  be  an  Etruscan  loan-word.  If  so, 
we  might  refer  it  to  the  Accadian  kupar  'silver.*  Such  a  change 
of  meaning  in  the  names  of  metals  is  not  uncommon.      Thus  the 

*  cf.  the  Finnic  wordfl  karo  *  a  sheep,*  kaura  *  a  cow,'  and  karu  *  a  bear.*  The 
root  meaning  seenu  to  he  '  the  hairy  one.' 
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Accadlan  urud  '  copper,'  is  undoubtedly  the  source  of  the  Finnic  rauta 
'  iron,'  ^  while  the  Sanskrit  ayaa  '  iron,'  is  the  same  word  as  the  Latin 
€$  '  bronze.' 

In  like  manner  the  Latin  pilum  may  be  connected  with  the  Accadian 
pal  '  a  sword/  a  word  which  reappears  in  the  Magyar  pallos. 

BurruSy  hurray  and  hurts ,  the  root-meaning  of  which  was  '  nose,' 
must  have  been  loan-words  from  the  Etruscan,  as  we  gather  from 
Hesychius.  They  may  be  referred  to  the  Accadian  hur  'head,'  har 
'  top,'  and  harra  'high.'  In  several  Turkic  languages  we  have  hurun 
'  a  nose.' 

Lastly,  I  would  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  connexion  between 
the  Latin  ae^  a  word  whose  Aryan  affinities  are  by  no  means  dear, 
and  the  Etruscan  enclitic  -^,  which  means  'and.'  With  these  con- 
junctions we  may  compare  the  Tatar  enclitic  -oh  '  and,'  and  the  word 
aaky  which  means  '  and '  both  in  Elamite  and  Susian* 

In  several  remarkable  ethnic  characteristics  the  Accadians  re- 
sembled the  Etruscans.  The  custom  by  which  the  Etruscans 
differed  most  conspicuously  from  the  surrounding  Aryan  nations  was 
the  practice  of  tracing  descent,  not  through  the  father,  but  through 
the  mother,  and  of  paying  to  her  superior  honour.  A  fragment  of 
the  Accadian  laws  has  come  down  to  us,  by  which  it  appears  that 
the  mother  was  held  in  higher  honour  than  the  father,  and  a  much 
heavier  penalty  was  exacted  for  breach  of  filial  duty  to  her  than 
to  him. 

On  the  Etruscan  monuments  the  worship  of  serpent  gods  and  of 
catachthonian  deities  is  so  manifestly  depicted  as  to  strike  the  most 
superficial  observer.  The  same  worships  prevailed  also  among  the 
Turanian  peoples  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Accadians  made  the  serpent 
one  of  the  attributes  of  the  god  Ea ;  and  the  Proto-Medes,  a  Turanian 
race,  worshipped  one  of  their  chief  gods  under  the  figure  of  a  serpent. 

The  practice  of  magic  conspicuously  distinguished  both  the  Accadians 
and  the  Etrascans  from  surrounding  nations.  This  has  been  brought 
out  so  fully  by  M.  Lenormant,  that  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  it. 
One  point  is  especially  curious,  and  can  hardly  be  accidental. 
Among  the  Accadian  Magi  the  power  of  the  magician  was  supposed 
to  reside  in  his  staff.  In  the  Kalevala  the  same  powers  belong  to 
the  magician's  wand  which  the  Etruscan  augurs  attached  to  the  lituus. 

^  ef,  Lapp  rude  *  iron,'  SdaTonic  ruda  *iron.' 
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Lastly,  according  to  Baron  d'Eckstein  and  M.  Lenormant,  a  chief 
characteristic  of  the  ancient  Turanian  races  of  Central  Asia  was  their 
proficiency  in  the  arts  of  metallurgy.  They  supplied  all  the  sur- 
rounding nations  of  the  East  with  bronze,  copper,  and  iron.  The 
Etruscans,  in  like  manner,  were  the  metal-workers  of  ancient  Europe. 
The  Etruscan  iron  foundries  in  Elba,  as  we  are  informed  by  Diodoros, 
at  one  time  supplied  almost  the  whole  ciyilized  world ;  and  the  huge 
heaps  of  scoriflB  which  the  Etruscans  have  left  at  GampigUa  and 
Gherardesca  testify  eloquently  to  the  enormous  deyelopment  attained 
by  their  manufactures  of  bronze  and  copper. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  mysterious  Etruscan  people  were  an  Altaic 
race  from  Central  Asia,  closely  akin  to  the  Accadians,  the  Elamites, 
the  Susians,  and  the  Proto-Medes,  seems  to  me  to  be  in  harmony 
with  all  the  available  evidence — ^philological,  m3rthological,  and  ethno- 
logical; while  there  is  no  argument  of  any  weight,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  that  has  been  brought  forward  to  disprove  it.  Till  some  rival 
hypothesis  equally  probable  is  produced,  I  think  I  may  at  least  claim 
the  provisional  acceptance  of  my  theory  as  a  working  hypothesis  in 
the  attempt  to  decipher  the  Etruscan  records. 
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Pbofessob  max  MTJLLEE;  Psesident. 


No  oms  likes  to  be  asked,  what  business  lie  lias  to  exist,  and  yet, 
whatever  we  do,  whether  singly  or  in  concert  with  others,  the  first 
question  which  the  world  never  fails  to  address  to  us,  is  Die  ewr  hie  ? 
Why  are  you  here  ?  or  to  put  it  into  French,  What  is  your  raisan 
^Href  We  have  had  to  submit  to  this  examination  even  before  we 
existed,  and  many  a  time  have  I  been  asked  the  question,  both  by 
friend  and  foe,  What  is  the  good  of  an  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists  ? 

I  shall  endeavour,  as  shortly  as  possible,  to  answer  that  question, 
and  show  that  our  Congress  is  not  a  mere  fortuitous  congeries  of 
barren  atoms  or  molecules,  but  that  we  are  at  least  Leibnizian  monads, 
each  with  his  own  self,  and  force,  and  will,  and  each  determined, 
within  the  limits  of  some  pre-established  harmony,  to  help  in  working 
out  some  common  purpose,  and  to  achieve  some  real  and  lasting  good. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  chief  object  of  a  scientific  Congress 
is  social,  and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  delights  and  benefits  of  social  intercourse  with  hard-working  and 
honest-thinking  men.  Much  as  I  detest  what  is  ct>mmonly  called 
society,  I  willingly  give  up  glaciers  and  waterfalls,  cathedrals  and 
picture  galleries,  for  one  half  hour  of  real  society,  of  free,  frank, 
fresh,  and  friendly  intercourse,  face  to  face,  and  mind  to  mind,  with 
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a  greaty  and  noble,  and  loving  bouI,  such  as  was  Bunsen;  with  a 
man  intrepid  in  his  thoughts,  his  words,  and  his  deeds,  such  as  was 
John  Stuart  Mill ;  or  with  a  scholar  who,  whether  he  had  been 
quarrying  heavy  blocks,  or  chiselling  the  most  brittle  filigree  work, 
poured  out  all  his  treasures  before  you  with  the  pride  and  pleasure 
of  a  child,  such  as  was  Eug^e  Bumouf.  A  Congress  therefore, 
and  particularly  an  International  Congress,  would  certainly  seem 
to  answer  some  worthy  purpose,  were  it  only  by  bringing  together 
fellow- workers  of  all  countries  and  ages,  by  changing  what  were  to 
us  merely  great  names  into  pleasant  companions,  and  by  satisfying 
that  very  right  and  rational  curiosity  which  we  all  feel,  after  having 
read  a  really  good  book,  of  seeing  what  the  man  looks  like  who  could 
achieve  such  triumphs. 

All  this  is  perfectly  true ;  yet,  however  pleasant  to  ourselves  this 
social  intercourse  may  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large  it 
will  hardly  be  considered  a  sufficient  excuse  for  our  existence.  In 
order  therefore  to  satisfy  that  outer  world,  that  we  are  really  doing 
something,  we  point  of  course  to  the  papers  which  are  read  at  our 
public  meetings,  and  to  the  discussions  which  they  elicit.  Much  as 
I  value  that  feature  also  in  a  scientific  congress,  I  confess  I  doubt, 
and  I  know  that  many  share  that  doubt,  whether  the  same  result 
might  not  be  obtained  with  much  less  trouble.  A  paper  that  con- 
tains something  really  new  and  valuable,  the  result,  it  may  be,  of 
years  of  toil  and  thought,  requires  to  be  read  with  care  in  a  quiet 
comer  of  our  own  study,  before  the  expression  of  our  assent  or  dis- 
sent can  be  of  any  weight  or  value.  There  is  too  much  hollow  praise, 
and  occasionally  too  much  wrangling  and  ill-natured  abuse  at  our 
scientific  tournaments,  and  the  world  at  large,  which  is  never  with- 
out a  tinge  of  malice  and  a  vein  of  quiet  humour,  has  frequently 
expressed  its  concern  at  the  waste  of  "oil  and  vinegar"  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  frequent  meetings  of  our  British  and  Foreign 
Associations. 

What  then  is  the  real  use  of  a  Congress,  such  as  that  which  has 
brought  us  together  this  week  from  all  parts  of  the  world?  What 
is  the  real  excuse  for  our  existence  ?  Why  are  we  here,  and  not  in 
our  workshops  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  and  permanent  use  of  these  scientific 
gatherings  is  twofold. 
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(1)  They  enable  us  to  take  stock,  to  compare  notes,  to  see  where 
we  axe,  and  to  find  out  where  we  ought  to  be  going. 

(2)  They  give  us  an  opportunity,  from  time  to  time,  to  tell  the 
world  where  we  are,  what  wq  have  been  doing  for  the  world,  and 
what,  in  return,  we  expect  the  world  to  do  for  us. 

The  danger  of  all  scientific  work  at  present,  not  only  among 
Ori^ital  scholars,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  everywhere,  is  the  tendency 
to  extreme  specialisation.  Our  age  shows  in  that  respect  a  decided 
reaction  against  the  spirit  of  a  former  age,  which  those  with  grey 
heads  among  us  can  stni  remember,  an  age  represented  in  Germany 
by  such  names  as  Humboldt,  Bitter,  Bockh,  Johannes  Miiller, 
Bopp,  Bunsen,  and  others ;  men  who  look  to  us^  like  giants,  carry- 
ing a  weight  of  knowledge  far  too  heavy  for  the^  shoulders  of  such 
mortals  as  now  be;  aye,  men  who  w&re  giants,  but  whose  chief 
str^igth  consisted  in  this,  that  they  were  never  entirely  absorbed  or 
bewildered  by  special  researches,  but  kept  their  eye  steadily  on  the 
hi^est  objects  of  all  human  knowledge;  who  could  trace  the  vast 
outlines  of  the  kosmos  of  nature  or  the  kosmos  of  the  mind  with  an 
unwavering  hand,  and  to  whose  maps  and  guide  books  we  must  still 
recur,  whenever  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  ouf  way  in  the  mazes 
of  minute  research.  At  the  present  moment  such  works  as  Hum- 
boldt's Kosmos,  or  Bopp's  Comparative  Grammar,  or  Bunsen's 
Christianity  and  Mankind,  would  be  impossible.  No  one  would 
dare  to  write  them,  for  fear  of  not  knowing  the  exact  depth  at 
which  the  Ftotogenes  Saechelii  has  lately  been  discovered  or  the 
lengthening  of  a  vowel  in  the  8amhitaj^6\ha  of  the  Rig-veda,  It 
is  quite  right  that  this  should  be  so,  at  least,  for  a  time ;  but  all 
rivers,  all  brooks,  all  rills,  are  meant  to  flow  into  the  ocean,  and  all 
special  knowledge,  to  keep  it  from  stagnation,  must  have  an  outlet 
into  the  general  knowledge  of  the  world.  Knowledge  for  its  own 
sake,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  most  dangerous  idol  that  a 
student  can  worship.  We  despise  the  miser  who  amasses  money 
for  the  sake  of  money,  but  still  more  contemptible  is  the  intellectual 
miser  who  hoards  up  knowledge  instead  of  spending  it,  though,  with 
regard  to  most  of  our  knowledge,  we  may  be  well  assured  and  satis- 
fied that,  as  we  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  so  we  may  carry 
nothing  out. 

Against  this  danger  of    mistaking    the  means  for  the  end,   of 
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makiiig  bricks  withont  makiiLg  mortar,  of  workmg  for  onrselYes 
instead  of  working  for  others,  meetings  such  as  our  own,  bringing 
together  so  large  a  number  of  the  first  Oriental  scholars  of  Europe, 
seem  to  me  a  most  excellent  safe-guard.  They  draw  us  out  of  our 
shell,  away  from  our  common  routine,  away  from  that  small  orbit 
of  thought  in  which  each  of  us  moves  day  after  day,  and  make.us 
realise  more  fully,  that  there  are  other  stars  moving  all  around  us  in 
our  little  universe,  that  we  all  belong  to  one  celestial  system,  or  to 
one  terrestrial  commonwealth,  and  that,  if  we  want  to  see  real  pro- 
gress made  in  that  work  with  which  we  are  more  specially  entrusted, 
the  re-conquest  of  the  Eastern  world,  we  must  work  with  one 
another,  for  one  another,  like  members  of  one  body,  like  soldiers  of 
one  army,  guided  by  common  principles,  striving  after  common 
purposes,  and  sustained  by  common  sympathies.  Oriental  litera- 
ture is  of  such  enormous  dimensions  that  our  small  army  of  scholars 
can  occupy  certain  prominent  positions  only ;  bitt  those  points,  like 
the  stations  of  a  trigonometrical  survey,  ought  to  be  carefully  chosen, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  work  in  harmony  together.  I  hope  that  in  that 
respect  our  Congress  may  prove  of  special  benefit.  We  shall  hear, 
each  of  us,  from  others,  what  they  wish  us  to  do.  '*  Why  don't 
you  finish  this?"  "Why  don't  you  publish  that?"  are  questions 
which  we  have  already  heard  asked  by  many  of  our  friends.  We 
shall  be  able  to  avoid  what  happens  so  often,  that  two  men  collect 
materials  for  exactly  the  same  work,  and  we  may  possibly  hear  of 
some  combined  effort  to  carry  out  great  works,  which  can  only  be 
carried  out  virihus  unitiSf  and  of  which  I  may  at  least  mention  one, 
a  translation  of  the  Sacred  Boohs  of  Mankind,  Important  progress 
has  already  been  made  for  setting  on  foot  this  great  undertaking, 
an  undertaking  which  I  think  the  world  has  a  right  to  demand  from 
Oriental  scholars,  but  which  can  only  be  carried  out  by  joint  action. 
This  Congress  has  helped  us  to  lay  the  foundation-stone,  and  I  trust 
that  at  our  next  Congress  we  shall  be  able  to  produce  some  tangible 
results. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  point.  A  Congress  enables  us  to  tell 
the  world  what  we  have  been  doing.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  par- 
ticularly needful  with  regard  to  Oriental  studies  which,  with  the 
exception  of  Hebrew,  still  stand  outside  the  pale  of  our  schools  and 
Universities,  and  are  cultivated  by  the  very  smallest  number  of 
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students.  And  yet,  I  make  bold  to  say,  that  during  the  last 
hundred,  and  stiU  more  during  the  last  fifty  years,  Oriental  studies 
have  contributed  more  than  any  other  branch  of  scientific  research 
to  change,  to  purify,  to  clear,  and  intensify  the  intellectual  atmo- 
sphere of  Europe,  and  to  widen  our  horizon  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  Science  of  Man,  in  history,  philology,  theology,  and  philo- 
sophy. "We  have  not  only  conquered  and  annexed  new  worlds  to 
the  ancient  empire  of  learning,  but  we  have  leavened  the  old  world 
with  ideas  that  are  already  fermenting  even  in  the  daily  bread  of 
our  schools  and  Universities.  Most  of  those  here  present,  know 
that  I  am  not  exaggerating ;  but  as  the  world  is  sceptical  while 
listening  to  orations  pro  domo,  1  shall  attempt  to  make  good  my 
assertions. 

At  first,  the  study  of  Oriental  literature  was  a  matter  of  curiosity 
only,  and  it  is  so  still  to  a  great  extent,  particularly  in  England. 
Sir  William  Jones,  whose  name  is  the  only  one  among  Oriental 
scholars  that  has  ever  obtained  a  real  popularity  in  England,  repre- 
sents most  worthily  that  phase  of  Oriental  studies.  Read  only  the  two 
Tolumes  of  his  life,  and  they  will  certainly  leave  on  your  mind  the 
distinct  impression  that  Sir  "WiUiam  Jones  was  not  only  a  man  of 
extensive  learning  and  refined  taste,  but  undoubtedly  a  very  great 
man — one  in  a  million.  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar  of  the 
old  school,  a  well-read  historian,  a  thoughtful  lawyer,  a  clear- 
headed politician,  and  a  true  gentieman,  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
word.  He  moved  in  the  best,  1  mean  the  most  cultivated  society, 
the  great  writers  and  thinkers  of  the  day  listened  to  him  with 
respect,  and  say  what  you  like,  we  still  live  by  his  grace,  we  still 
draw  on  that  stock  of  general  interest  which  he  excited  in  the 
EngHsh  mind  for  Eastern  subjects. 

Yet  the  interest  which  Sir  "William  Jones  took  in  Oriental  litera- 
ture was  purely  aesthetic.  He  chose  what  was  beautiful  in  Persian 
and  translated  it,  as  he  would  translate  an  ode  of  Horace.  He  was 
eharmed  with  Ealidasa's  play  of  Sakuntala — and  who  is  not? — and 
he  left  us  his  classical  reproduction  of  one  of  the  finest  of  Eastern 
gems.  Being  a  judge  in  India,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  native  law-books  in  their  original  language,  and 
he  gave  us  his  masterly  translation  of  the  Laws  of  Manu.  Sir 
William  Jones  was  fully  aware  of  the  startling  similarity  between 
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Sanskrit,  Latin,  and  Greek.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  in 
a  letter  written  to  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  in  the  year  1770,  he 
says :  "  Many  learned  investigators  of  antiquity  are  fully  persuaded 
that  a  very  old  and  almost  primeval  language  was  in  use  among 
the  northern  nations,  from  which  not  only  the  Celtic  dialect,  but 
even  Greek  and  Latin  are  derived ;  in  fact  we  find  'jrarfip  and  /a^/j 
in  Persian,  nor  is  Ovydrrjp  so  far  removed  from  dockter,  or  even 
BvofML  and  nomen  from  Pei;sian  ndm,  as  to  make  it  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  they  sprang  from  the  same  root.  We  must  confess," 
he  adds,  **  that  these  researches  are  very  obscure  and  uncertain,  and, 
you  will  allow,  not  so  agreeable  as  an  ode  of  Hafez,  or  an  elegy  of 
Amr'alkeis."  In  a  letter,  dated  1787,  he  says:  "You  wiU  be  sur- 
prised at  the  resemblance  between  Sanskrit  and  both  Greek  and 
Latin." 

Colebrooko  also,  the  great  successor  of  Sir  William  Jones,  was 
fully  aware  of  th«  relationship  between  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
German,  and  even  Slavonic.  I  possess  some  curious  MS.  notes 
of  his,  of  the  year  1801  or  1802,  containing  long  lists  of  words, 
expressive  of  the  most  essential  ideas  of  primitive  life,  and  which 
he  proved  to  be  identical  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and 
Slavonic* 

Yet  neither  Colebrooke  nor  Sir  William  Jones  perceived  the  full 
import  of  these  facts.  Sir  William  Jones  died  young ;  Colebrooke's 
energies,  marvellous  as  they  were,  were  partly  absorbed  by  official 
work,  so  that  it  was  left  to  German  and  French  scholars  to 
bring  to  light  the  full  wealth  of  the  mine  which  those  great 
English  scholars  had  been  the  first  to  open.  We  know  now  that 
in  language,  and  in  all  that  is  implied  by  language,  India  and 
Europe  are  one;  but  to  prove  this,  against  the  incredulity  of  all 
the  greatest  scholars  of  the  day,  was  no  easy  matter.  It  could 
be  done  effectually  in  one  way  only,  viz.  by  giving  to  Oriental 
studies  a  strictly  scientific  character,  by  requiring  from  Oriental 
students  not  only  the  devotion  of  an  amateur ^  but  the  same  thorough- 
ness, minuteness,  and  critical  accuracy  which  were  long  considered 
the  exclusive  property  of  Greek  and  Latin  scholars.  I  could  not 
think  of  giving  here  a  history  of  the  work  done  during  the  last 

1  These  lists  of  common  Aryan  words  were  published  in  the  Academy ,  October 
lOth,  1874,  and  in  the  fourth  volume  of  my  Chipa,  p.  418. 
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fifty  years.  It  has  been  admirably  described  in  Benfey's  '  History 
of  the  Science  of  Language.' '  flven  if  I  attempted  to  give  merely 
the  names  of  those  who  have  been  most  distinguished  by  really 
original  discoveries — the  names  of  Bopp,  Pott,  Grimm,  Bumouf, 
Bawlinson,  Miklosich,  Benfey,  Euhn,  Zeuss,  Whitley  Stokes^I  am 
afraid  my  list  would  be  considered  very  incomplete. 

But  let  us  look  at  what  has  been  achieved  by  these  men,  and 
many  others  who  followed  their  banners  !  The  East,  formerly 
a  land  of  dreams,  of  fables,  and  fairies,  has  become  to  us  a  land 
of  unmistakeable  reality;  the  curtain  between  the  West  and  the 
East  has  been  lifted,  and  our  old  forgotten  home  stands  before 
us  again  in  bright  colours  and  definite  outlines.  Two  worlds, 
separated  for  thousands  of  years,  have  been  reunited  as  by  a  magical 
spell,  and  we  feel  rich  in  a  past  that  may  well  be  the  pride  of  our 
noble  Aryan  family.  We  say  no  longer  vaguely  and  poetically 
Ex  Oriente  LtiXy  but  we  know  that  all  the  most  vital  elements  of 
our  knowledge  and  civilisation,— our  languages,  our  alphabets,  our 
figures,  our  weights  and  measures,  our  art,  our  religion,  our  tradi- 
tions, our  very  nursery  stories,  came  to  us  from  the  East;  and  we 
must  confess  that  but  for  the  rays  of  Eastern  light,  whether  Aryan, 
or  Semitic,  or  Hamitic,  that  called  forth  the  hidden  germs  of  the 
dark  and  dreary  West,  Europe,  now  the  very  light  of  the  world, 
might  have  remained  for  ever  a  barren  and  forgotten  promontory 
of  the  primeval  Asiatic  continent.  We  live  indeed  in  a  new  world, 
the  barrier ,  between  the  West  and  the  East,  that  seemed  insur- 
mountable, has  vanished.  The  East  is  ours,  we  are  its  heirs,  and 
'  claim  by  right  our  share  in  its  inheritance. 

We  know  what  it  was  for  the  Northern  nations,  the  old  barba- 
rians of  Europe,  to  be  brought  into  spiritual  contact  with  Borne 
and  Greece,  and  to  learn  that  beyond  the  small,  poor  world  in 
which  they  had  moved,  there  was  an  older,  richer,  brighter  world, 
the  ancient  world  of  Bome  and  Athens,  with  its  arts  and  laws,  its 
poetry  and  philosophy,  all  of  which  they  might  call  their  own 
and  make  their  own  by  claiming  the  heritage  of  the  past.  We 
know  how,  from  that  time,  the  Classical  and  Teutonic  spirits  mingled 
together  and  formed  that  stream  of    modem  thought   on  whose 

>  Oeschichte  der  Sprachwissenschaft  nnd  Orientalischen  Philologie  in  Deatscbland 
T0&  Theodor  Benfey.    Miinchen,  1869. 
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shores  we  ourselves  live  and  move.  A  new  stream  is  now  being 
brought  into  the  same  bed,  the  stream  of  Oriental  thought,  and 
already  the  colours  of  the  old  stream  show  very  clearly  the 
influence  of  that  new  tributary.  Look  at  any  qf  the  important 
works  published  during  the  last  twenty  years,  not  only  on  language, 
but  on  literature,  mythology,  law,  religion,  and  philosophy,  and 
you  will  see  on  every  page  the  working  of  a  new  spirit.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  East  can  ever  teach  us  new  things,  but  it  can 
place  before  us  old  things,  and  leave  us  to  draw  from  them  lessons 
more  strange  and  startling  than  anything  dreamt  of  in  our  philo- 
sophy. 

Before  all,  a  study  of  the  East  has  taught  us  the  same  lesson  which 
the  Northern  nations  once  learnt  in  Eome  and  Athens,  that  there 
are  other  worlds  beside  our  own,  that  there  are  other  religions, 
other  mythologies,  other  laws,  and  that  the  history  of  philosophy 
from  Thales  to  Hegel  is  not  the  whole  history  of  human  thought. 
In  all  these  subjects  the  East  has  supplied  us  with  parallels,  and 
with  all  that  is  implied  in  paraUels,  viz.  the  possibility  of  compaiing, 
measuring,  and  understanding.  The  eomparative  ipirit  is  the  truly 
scientific  spirit  of  our  age,  nay  of  all  ages.  An  empirical  acquaint- 
ance with  single  facts  does  not  constitute  knowledge  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  All  human  knowledge  begins  with  the  Two 
or  the  Dyad,  the  comprehension  of  two  single  things  as  one.  If 
we  may  stiQ  quote  Aristotle,  we  may  boldly  say  that  **  there  is  no 
science  of  that  which  is  unique.' '  A  single  event  may  be  purely 
accidental,  it  comes  and  goes,  it  is  inexplicable,  it  does  not  call  for 
an  explanation.  But  as  soon  as  the  same  fact  is  repeated,  the  work 
of  comparison  begins,  and'  the  flrst  step  is  made  in  that  wonderful 
process  which  we  call  generalisation,  and  which  is  at  the  root  of  all 
intellectual  knowledge  and  of  all  intellectual  language.  This  pri- 
mitive process  of  comparison  is  repeated  again  and  again,  and  when 
we  now  give  the  title  of  Comparative  to  the  highest  kind  of  know- 
ledge in  every  branch  of  science,  we  have  only  replaced  the  old 
word  inUUigent  (i.e.  interligent)  or  inter-twining,  by  a  new  and 
more  expressive  term,  eomparative.  I  shall  say  nothing  about  the 
complete  revolution  of  the  study  of  languages  by  means  of  the  com- 
parative method,  for  here  I  can  appeal  to  such  names  as  Mommsen 
and  Curtius,  to  show  that  the  best  among  classical  scholars  are 
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themBelyes  the  most  ready  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
the  results  obtained  by  the  intertwining  of  Eastern  and  Western 
philology. 

But  take  mythology.  As  long  as  we  had  only  the  mythology 
of  the  classical  nations  to  deal  with,  we  looked  upon  it  simply  as 
strange,  anomalous,  and  irrational.  When,  however,  the  same 
strange  stories,  the  same  hallucinations,  turned  up  in  the  most 
ancient  mythology  of  India,  when  not  only  the  character  and 
achievements,  but  the  very  names  of  some  of  the  gods  and  heroes 
were  found  to  be  the  same,  then  every  thoughtful  observer  saw 
that  there  must  be  a  system  in  that  ancient  madness,  that  there 
must  be  some  order  in  that  strange  mob  of  gods  and  heroes,  and 
that  it  must  be  the  task  of  comparative  mythology  to  find  out, 
what  reason  there  is  in  aU  that  mass  of  unreason. 

The  same  comparative  method  has  been  applied  to  the  study  of 
religion  also.  All  religions  are  Oriental,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  Christian,  their  sacred  books  are  all  written  in  Oriental  lan- 
guages. The  materials  therefore,  for  a  comparative  study  of  the 
religious  systems  of  the  world  had  all  to  be  .supplied  by  Oriental 
scholars.  But  far  more  important  than  those  materials,  is  the  apirti 
in  which  they  have  been  treated.  The  sacred  books  of  the  principal 
religions  of  mankind  had  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with  perfect  im- 
partiality, in  order  to  discern  the  points  which  they  share  in 
common  as  well  as  those  that  are  peculiar  to  each.  The  results 
already  obtained  by  this  simple  juxta-position  are  full  of  important 
lessons,  and  the  fact  that  the  truths  on  which  all  religions  agree  far 
exceed  those  on  which  they  differ,  has  hardly  been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated. I  feel  convinced,  however,  that  the  time  will  come  when 
those  who  at  present  profess  to  be  most  disquieted  by  our  studies, 
will  be  the  most  grateful  for  our  support;  for  having  shown  by 
evidence  which  cannot  be  controverted,  that  all  religions  spring 
from  the  same  sacred  soil,  the  human  heart ;  that  all  are  quickened 
by  the  same  divine  spirit,  the  stiU  small  voice;  and  that,  though 
the  outward  forms  of  religion  may  change,  may  wither  and  decay, 
yet,  as  long  as  man  is  what  he  is  and  what  he  has  been,  he  will 
postulate  again  and  again  the  Infinite  as  the  very  condition  of  the 
Pinite,  he  will  yearn  for  something  which. the  world  cannot  give; 
he  will  feel  his  weakness  and  dependence,  and  in  that  weakness 
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and  dependence  discoTer  the  deepest  sources  of  his  hope,  and  trusty 
and  strength. 

A  patient  study  of  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the  world  is  what  is 
wanted  at  present  more  than  anything  else,  in  order  to  clear  our 
own  ideas  of  the  origin,  the  nature,  the  true  purposes  of  reli^on. 
There  can  be  no  science  of  one  religion,  but  there  can  be  a  science  of 
many.  We  have  learnt  already  one  lesson,  that  behind  the  helpless 
expressions  which  language  has  devised,  whether  in  the  East  or  in 
the  West,  for  uttering  the  unutterable,  be  it  Dyausl^itd  or  Ahura- 
mazda,  be  it  Jehovah  or  Allah,  be  it  the  AU  or  the  Nothing,  be  it 
the  First  Cause  or  Our  Father  in  heaven,  there  is  the  same  inten- 
tion, the  same  striving,  the  same  stammering,  the  same  faith.  Other 
lessons  wiU  follow,  till  in  the  end  w^  shall  be  able  to  restore  that 
ancient  bond  which  unites  not  only  the  East  with  the  West,  but  all 
the  members  of  the  human  family,  and  may  learn  to  understand 
what  a  Persian  poet  meant  when  he  wrote  many  centuries  ago  (I 
quote  from  Mr.  Conway's  'Sacred  Anthology,*)  "Diversity  of  worship 
has  divided  the  human  race  into  seventy-two  nations.  From  among 
all  their  dogmas  I  have  selected  one — ^the  Love  of  God." 

Nor  is  this  comparative  spirit  restricted  to  the  treatment  of 
language,  mythology,  and  religion.  While  hitherto  we  knew  the 
origin  and  spreading  of  most  of  the  ancient  arts  and  sciences  in  one 
channel  only,  and  had  to  be  satisfied  with  tracing  their  sources  to 
Greece  and  Kome,  and  thence  down 'the  main  stream  of  European 
civilisation,  we  have  now  for  many  of  them  one  or  two  parallel  his- 
tories in  India  and  in  China.  The  history  of  geometry,  for  instance, 
— ^the  first  formation  of  geometrical  conceptions  or  technical  terms — 
was  hitherto  known  to  us  from  Greece  only:  now  we  can  compare 
the  gradual  elaboration  of  geometrical  principles  both  in  Greece  and 
India,  and  thus  arrive  at  some  idea  of  what  is  natural  or  inevitable, 
and  what  is  accidental  or  purely  personal  in  each.  It  was  known, 
for  instance,  that  in  Greece  the  calculation  of  solid  figures  began 
with  the  building  of  altars,  and  you  will  hear  to-day  from  Dr. 
Thibaut,  that  in  India  also  the  first  impulse  to  geometric  science 
was  given,  not  by  the  measuring  of  fields,  as  the  name  implies,  but 
by  the  minute  observances  in  building  altars. 

Similar  coincidences  and  divergences  have  been  brought  to  light 
Dy  a  comparative  study  of  the  history  of  astronomy,  of  music,  of 
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grammaTy  but,  most  of  all,  by  a  comparatiye  study  of  philosophic 
thought.  There  are  iudeed  few  problems  in  philosophy  which  have 
not  occupied  the  Indian  mind,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  interest 
of  watching  the  Hindu  and  the  Greek,  working  on  the  same  pro- 
blems, each  in  his  own  way,  yet  both  in  the  end  arriving  at  much  the 
same  results.  Such  are  the  coincidences  between  the  two,  that  but 
lately  an  eminent  German  professor^  published  a  treatise  to  show 
that  the  Greeks  had  borrowed  their  philosophy  from  India,  while 
others  lean  to  the  opinion  that  in  philosophy  the  Hindus  are  the 
pnpils  of  the  Gb^eks.  This  is  the  same  feeling  which  impelled 
Dugald  Stewart,  when  he  saw  the  striking  similarity  between  Greek 
and  Sanskrit,  to  maintain  that  Sanskrit  must  have  been  put  together 
after  the  model  of  Greek  and  Latin  by  those  arch-forgers  and  liars, 
the  Brahmans,  and  that  tho  whole  of  Sanskrit  literature  was  an  im- 
position. The  comparative  method  has  put  an  end  to  such  violent 
theories.  It  teaches  us  that  what  is  possible  in  one  country  is 
possible  also  in  another ;  it  shows  us  that,  as  there  are  antecedents 
for  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  Greece,  there  are  antecedents  for  the 
Yedanta  and  Sankhya  philosophies  in  India,  and  that  each  had  its 
own  independent  growth.  It  is  true,  that  when  we  first  meet  in 
Indian  philosophy  with  our  old  friends,  the  four  or  five  elements,  the 
atoms,  our  metaphysics,  our  logic,  our  syllogism,  we  are  startled; 
but  we  soon  discover  that,  given  the  human  mind  and  human 
language,  and  the  world  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  the  different 
systems  of  philosophy  of  Thales  and  Hegel,  of  Vy&sa  and  Kapila, 
are  inevitable  solutions.  They  all  come  and  go,  they  are  maintained 
and  refuted,  till  at  last  aU  philosophy  ends  where  it  ought  to  begin, 
with  an  inquiry  into  the  necessary  conditions  and  the  inevitable 
forms  of  knowledge,  represented  by  a  criticism  of  Pure  Eeason  and, 
what  is  more  important  still,  by  a  criticism  of  Language. 

Much  has  been  done  of  late  for  Indian  philosophy,  particularly  by 
Ballantyne  and  Hall,  by  Cowell  and  Gough,  by  the  editors  of  the 
BthUotheca  Indiea,  and  the  Pandit.  Yet  it  is  much  to  be  desired, 
that  some  young  scholars,  well  versed  in  the  history  of  European 
philosophy,  should  devote  themselves  more  ardently  to  this  promising 
branch  of  Indian  literature,    l^o  doubt,  they  would  find  it  a  great 

^  Aristoteles'  Hetaphysik,  eine  Tochter  der  Sankhya-Lehre  des  Kapila,  yon  Dr.  C. 
B.  Scbliiter.    1874. 
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help,  if  they  were  able  to  spend  some  years  in  India,  in  order  to 
learn  from  the  last  and  fSast  disappearing  representatives  of  some  of 
the  old  schools  of  Indian  philosophy  what  they  alone  can  teach. 
What  can  be  done  by  such  a  combination  of  Eastern  and  Western 
knowledge,  has  lately  been  shown  by  the  excellent  work  done  by  Dr. 
Eielhom,  the  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  the  Deccan  College  in  Fmiah. 
But  there  is  now  so  much  of  published  materials,  and  Sanskrit  MSS. 
also  are  so  easily  obtained  from  India,  that  much  might  be  done  in 
England,  or  in  France,  or  in  Germany — much  that  would  be  of 
interest  not  only  ta  Oriental  scholars,  but  to  all  philosophers  whose 
powers  of  independent  appreciation  are  not  entirely  blunted  by  their 
study  of  Plato  and  Aristotie,  of  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Kant. 

I  have  BO  far  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  powerful  influence  which  Ihe 
East,  and  more  particularly  India,  has  exercised  on  the  inteUectnal 
life  and  work  of  the  West.  But  the  progress  of  Oriental  scholar- 
ship in  Europe,  and  the  discovery  of  that  spiritual  relationship  which 
binds  India  and  England  together,  has  likewise  produced  practical 
effects  of  the  greatest  moment  in  the  East.  The  Hindus,  in  their 
first  intercourse  with  English  scholars,  placed  before  them  the 
treasures  of  their  native  literature  with  all  the  natural  pride  of  a 
nation  that  considered  itself  the  oldest,  the  wisest^  the  most  enlight- 
ened nation  in  the  world.  For  a  time,  but  for  a  short  time  only,  the 
claims  of  their  literature  to  a  fabulous  antiquity  were  admitted,  and 
dazzled  by  the  unexpected  discovery  of  a. new  classical  literature, 
people  raved  about  the  beauty  of  Sanskrit  poetry  in  truly  Orintal 
strains.  Then  followed  a  sudden  reaction;  and  the  natives  them- 
selves, on  becoming  more  and  more  acquainted  with  European  history 
and  literature,  began  to  feel  the  childishness  of  their  claims,  and  to 
be  almost  ashamed  of  their  own  classics.  This  was  a  national  misfor- 
tune. A  people  that  cannot  feel  some  pride  in  the  past,  in  its  history 
and  literature,  loses  the  mainstay  of  its  national  character.  When 
Germany  was  in  the  very  depth  of  its  political  degradation,  it  turned 
to  its  ancient  literature,  and  drew  hope  for  the  future  from  the  study 
of  the  past.  Something  of  the  same  kind  is  now  passing  in  India. 
A  new  taste,  not  without  some  political  ingredients,  has  q)mng  up 
for  the  ancient  literature  of  the  country ;  a  more  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  their  real  merits  has  taken  the  place  of  the  extravagant 
admiration  for  the  masterworks  of  their  old  poets  j  there  is  a  revival 
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in  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  a  snrprisiiig  activity  in  the  republication  of 
Sanskrit  texts,  and  there  are  traces  among  the  Hindus  of  a  growing 
feeling,  not  very  different  from  that  which  Tacitus  described,  when 
he  said  of  the  Germans :  **  Who  would  go  to  Germany,  a  country 
without  natural  beauty,  with  a  wretched  climate,  miserable  to  culti- 
Tste  or  to  look  at — unless  it  he  his  fatherland  ?" 

Even  the  discovery  that  Sanskrit,  English,  Greek,  and  Latin  are 
cognate  languages,  has  not  been  without  its  influence  on  the  scholars 
and  thinkers,  on  the  leaders  of  public  opinion,  in  India.  They, 
more  than  others,  had  felt  for  the  time  most  keenly  the  intellectual 
sax>eriority  of  the  West,  and  they  rose  again  in  their  own  estimation 
by  learning  that  physically,  or,  at  all  events,  intellectually,  they  had 
been  and  mig^t  be  again,  the  peers  of  Greeks  and  Eomans  and 
Saxons.  These  silent  influences  often  escape  the  eye  of  the  politician 
and  the  historian,  but  at  critical  moments  they  may  decide  the  fate 
of  whole  nations  and  empires.^ 

1  In  the  '  Indian  Mirror,'  pnblished  at  Calcutta,  20th  September,  1874,  a  natire 
writer  gaTe  utterance  almost  at  the  same  time  to  the  same  feelings : 

**  When  the  dominion  passed  from  the  Mognl  to  the  hands  of  Englishmen,  the 
latter  regarded  the  natires  as  little  better  than  niggers,  haying  a  civilization  perhaps 
a  shade  better  than  that  of  the  harharians.  .  .  .  The  gnlf  was  wide  between 
the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.  .  .  .  There  was  no  affection  to  lessen  the 
distance  between  the  two  races.  .  .  .  The  discovery  of  Sanskrit  entirely  reyolu- 
tionixed  the  course  of  thought  and  speculations.  It  served  as  the  *  open  sesame  *  to 
many  hidden  treasures.  It  was  then  that  the  position  of  India  in  the  scale  of 
civilization  was  distinctly  apprehended.  It  was  then  that  our  relations  with  the 
advanced  nations  of  the  world  were  fully  realised.  We  were  niggers  at  one  time. 
We  now  became  brethren.  .  .  .  The  advent  of  the  English  found  us  a  nation 
low  sunk  in  the  mire  of  superstitions,  ignorance,  and  political  servitude.  The  advent 
of  scholars  like  Sir  William  Jones  found  us  fully  established  in  a  rank  above 
that  of  every  nation  as  that  from  which  modem  civilization  could  be  distinctly 
teaced.  It  would  be  interesting  to  contemplate  what  would  have  been  our  position 
if  the  science  of  philology  had  not  been  discovered.  ...  It  was 'only  when 
the  labours  of  scholars  brought  to  light  the  treasures  of  our  antiquity  that  they  per- 
ceived how  near  we  were  to  their  races  in  almost  all  things  that  they  held  dear  in 
their  life.  It  was  then  that  our  claims  on  their  affection  and  regard  were  first  estab- 
lished. As  Hindus  we  ought  never  to  forget  the  labours  of  scholars.  We  owe  them 
our  life  as  a  nation,  our  freedom  as  a  recognized  society,  and  our  position  in  the 
scale  of  races.  It  is  the  fashion  with  many  to  decry  the  labours  of  those  men  as 
dry,  unprofitable,  and  dreamy.  We  should  know  that  it  is  to  the  study  of  the  roots 
and  inflections  of  the  Sanskrit  language  that  we  owe  our  national  salvation.  .  .  . 
Within  a  very  few  years  after  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit,  a  revolution  took  place  in 
the  history  of  comparative  science.  Never  were  so  many  discoveries  made  at  once, 
and  from  the  speculations  of  learned  scholars  like    ...    the  dawnings  of  many 
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The  intellectaal  life  of  India  at  the  present  moment  is  full  of  in- 
teresting problems.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  look  only*  at  its 
darker  sides,  and  to  forget  that  such  intellectaal  regenerations  as  we 
are  witnessing  in  India,  are  impossible  without  convnlsions  and 
&ilares.  A  new  race  of  men  is  growing  up  in  India,  who  haye 
stepped,  as  it  were,  over  a  thousand  years,  and  have  entered  at  once 
on  the  intellectual  inheritance  of  Europe.  They  carry  off  prizes  at 
English  schools,  take  their  degrees  in  English  Universities,  and  are  in 
every  respect  our  equals.  They  have  temptations  which  we  have 
not,  and  now  and  then  they  succumb :  but  we  too  have  temptations 
of  our  own,  and  we  do  not  always  resist.  One  can  hardly  trust  one's 
eyes  in  reading  their  writings,  whether  in  English  or  Bengali,  many 
of  which  would  reflect  credit  on  our  own  Quarterlies.  With  r^ard 
to  what  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  us,  their  scholarship,  it  is  true 
that  the  old  school  of  Sanskrit  scholars  is  dying  out,  and  much  will 
die  with  it  which  we  shall  never  recover ;  but  a  new  and  most  pro- 
mising school  of  Sanskrit  students,  educated  by  European  Professors, 
is  springing  up,  and  they  will,  nay,  to  judge  from  recent  contro- 
versies, they  have  already  become  most  formidable  rivals  to  our  own 
scholars.  The  essays  of  Br.  Bhao  Daji,  whom,  I  regret  to  say,  we 
have  lately  lost  by  death,  on  disputed  points  in  Indian  archaeology 
and  literature,  are  most  valuable.  The  indefatigable  Bajendralal 
Mitra  is  rendering  most  excellent  service  in  the  publications  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta,  and  he  discusses  the  theories  of  European 
Orientalists  with  all  the  ease  and  grace  of  an  English  reviewer.  The 
Rajah  of  Besmah,  Giriprasada-sinha,  has  just  finished  his  magnificent 
edition  of  the  White  Yajur-veda.  The  Sanskrit  books  published  at 
Calcutta  by  Tar&natha  and  others  form  a  complete  library,  and 
T&r^atha's  new  Dictionary  of  the  Sanskrit  language  will  prove  most 
useful  and  valuable.  The  editions  of  Sanskrit  texts  published  at 
Bombay  by  Prof.  Bh&n^arkar,  Shankur  Pandurang  Pandit,  and 
others,  need  not  fear  comparison  with  the  best  work  of  European 
scholars.  There  is  a  school  of  native  students  at  Benares  whose 
publications,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Griffith,  have  made  their 
journal,  the  Pandit ^  indispensable  to  every  Sanskrit  scholar.    Eaj&ra- 

tniths  are  even  now  visible  to  the  world.  .  .  .  Comparative  mythology  and 
comparative  religion  are  new  terms  altogether  in  the  world.  .  .  .  We  «y 
again  that  India  has  no  reason  to  forget  the  services  of  scholars." 
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ma^astii'B  and  Balaiastii's  edition  of  the  Mah^bbashya  bas  received 
the  highest  praise  from  European  students.  In  the  *  Antiquary/  a 
paper  very  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Burgess,  we  meet  with  contribu- 
tions from  several  learned  natives,  among  them  from  his  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Travancore,  from  Eam  Dass  Sen,  the  Zemindar  of 
Berhampore,  from  K&shin&th  Trimbak  Telang,  from  Sashagiri^astrl, 
and  others,  which  are  read  with  the  greatest  interest  and  advantage 
by  European  scholars.  The  collected  essays  of  Eam  Dass  Sen  well 
deserve  a  translation  into  English,  and  Eajanikanta's  Life  of  the 
poet  Jajadeva,  just  published,  bears  witness  to  the  same  revival  of 
literary  tastes  and  patriotic  feelings. 

Besides  this  purely  literary  movement,  there  is  a  religious 
movement  going  on  in  India,  the  Brahmosamd],  which,  both 
in  its  origin  and  its  later  development,  is  mainly  the  result  of 
European  influences.  It  began  with  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
modem  corrupt  forms  of  worship  back  to  the  purity  and  simpli- 
city of  the  Vedas;  and  by  ascribing  to  the  Veda  the  authority  of 
a  Bivite  Eevelation,  it  was  hoped  to  secure  that  infallible  authority 
without  which  no  religion  was  supposed  to  be  possible.  How  was 
that  movement  stopped,  and  turned  into  a  new  channel  ?  Simply  by 
the  publication  of  the  Yeda,  and  by  the  works  of  European  scholars, 
such  as  Stephenson,  Mill,  Rosen,  Wilson,  and  others,  who  showed  to 
the  natives  what  the  Veda  really  was,  and  made  them  see  the  folly 
of  their  way.  Thus  the  religion,  the  literature,  the  whole  character 
of  the  people  of  India  is  becoming  more  and  more  Indo-European. 
They  work  for  us,  as  we  work  for  them.  Many  a  letter  have  I 
received  from  native  scholars  in  which  they  express  their  admiration 
for  the  wonderful  achievements  of  European  ingenuity,  for  railways, 
and  telegraphs,  and  all  the  rest :  and  yet  what,  according  to  their 
own  confession,  has  startled  them  and  delighted  them  most,  is  the 
interest  we  have  taken  in  their  literature,  and  the  new  life  which  we 
have  imparted  to  their  ancient  history.  I  know  these  matters  seem 
small,  when  we  are  near  to  them,  when  we  are  in  the  very  midst  of 
them.  like  the  tangled  threads  hanging  on  a  loom,  they  look  worth- 
less, purposeless.  But  history  weaves  her  woof  out  of  all  of  them, 
and  after  a  time,  when  we  see  the  full  and  finished  design,  we  perceive 
that  no  colour,  however  quiet,  could  have  been  dropped,  no  shade, 
however  alight,  could  have  been  missed,  without  spoiling  the  whole. 
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And  now,  after  haTing  given  this  account  of  our  stewardship,  let 
me  say  in  conclusion  a  few  words  on  the  claims  which  Oriental 
studies  have  on  public  sympathy  and  support. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  TJniyersities — ^I  mean  of  course  the  English 
Universities — and  more  particularly  that  University  which  has  been 
to  me  for  many  years  an  Akna  Maters  Oxford.  While  we  have 
there,  or  are  founding  there,  professorships  for  every  branch  of 
Theology,  Jurispradence,  and  Physical  Science,  we  have  hardly  any 
provision  for  the  study  of  Oriental  languages.  We  have  a  chair  of 
Hebrew,  rendered  illustrious  by  the  greatest  living  theologian  of 
England,  and  we  have  a  chair  of  Sanskrit,  which  has  left  its  mark 
in  the  history  of  Sanskrit  literature ;  but  for  the  modem  languages 
of  India,  whether  Aryan  or  Dravidian,  for  the  language  and  lite- 
rature of  Persia,  both  ancient  and  modem,  for  the  language  and 
antiquities  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  for  Chinese,  for  Turkish,  nay 
even  for  Arabic,  there  is  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  chair. 
When  in  a  Eeport  on  University  Beform,  I  ventured  to  point  out 
these  gaps,  and  to  remark  that  in  the  smallest  of  German  Univer- 
sities most  of  these  subjects  were  represented  by  professors,  I  was 
asked  whether  I  was  in  earnest  in  maintaining  that  Oxford,  the  first 
University  in  what  has  rightly  been  called  the  greatest  Oriental 
Empire,  ought  really  to  support  the  study  of  Oriental  languages. 

The  second  claim  we  prefer  is  on  the  Missionary  Societies.  I 
have  lately  incurred  very  severe  obloquy  for  my  supposed  hostility 
to  missionary  enterprise.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  wish  that  there  were 
ten  missionaries  for  every  one  we  have  now.  I  have  always  counted 
missionaries  among  my  best  friends;  I  have  again  and  again  ac- 
knowledged, how  much  Oriental  studies,  and  linguistic  studies  in 
general,  owe  to  them,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that,  even  now,  while 
missionaries  at  home  have  abused  me  in  unmeasured  language,  mis- 
sionaries abroad,  devoted,  hard-working  missionaries,  have  thanked 
me  for  what  I  said  of  them  and  their  work  in  my  lay-sermon  in 
Westminster  Abbey  last  December. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that,  first  of  all,  our  Universities,  and  I 
think  again  chiefly  of  Oxford,  might  do  much  more  for  missions 
than  they  do  at  present.  K  we  had  a  sufficient  staff  of  professors 
for  Eastern  languages,  we  could  prepare  young  missionaries  for 
their  work,  and  we  should  be  able  to  send  out  ^m  time  to  time  such 
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men  as  Patteson,  the  Bishop  of  Melanesia,  who  was  every  inch  an 
Oxford  man.  And  in  these  missionaries  we  might  have  not  only 
apostles  of  religion  and  civilisation,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
valuable  pioneers  of  scientific  research.  I  know  there  are  some 
authorities  at  home  who  declare  that  such  a  combination  is  im- 
possible, or  at  least  undesirable  ;  that  a  man  cannot  serve  two 
masters,  and  that  a  missionary  must  do  his 'own  work  and  nothing 
else.  Nothing,  I  believe,  can  be  more  mistaken.  First  of  all, 
some  of  our  most  efficient  missionaries  have  been  those  who  have 
done  also  the  most  excellent  work  as  scholars,  and  whenever  I  have 
conversed  on  this  subject  with  missionaries  who  have  seen  active 
service,  they  aU  agree  that  they  cannot  be  converting  all  day  long, 
and  that  nothing  is  more  refreshing  and  invigorating  to  them  than 
some  literary  or  scientific  work.  Now  what  I  should  like  to  see 
IB  this:  I  should  like  to  see  ten  or  twenty  of  our  non-resident 
fellowships,  which  at  present  are  doing  more  harm  than  good, 
assigned  to  missionary  work,  to  be  given  to  young  men  who  have 
taken  their  degree,  and  who,  whether  laymen  or  clergymen,  are 
willing  to  work  as  assistant  missionaries  on  distant  stations;  with 
the  distinct  understanding,  that  they  should  devote  some  of  their 
time  to  scientific  work,  whether  the  study  of  languages,  or  flowers, 
or  stars,  and  that  they  should  send  home  every  year  some  account 
of  their  labours.  These  men  would  be  like  scientific  consuls,  to 
whom  students  at  home  might  apply  for  information  and  help. 
They  would  have  opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves  by 
leaUy  useful  work,  far  more  than  in  London,  and  after  ten  years, 
they  might  either  return  to  Europe  with  a  well-established  reputa- 
tion, or  if  they  find  that  they  have  a  real  call  for  missionary  work, 
devote  all  their  life  to  it.  Though  to  my  own  mind  there  is  no 
nobler  work  than  that  of  a  missionary,  yet  I  believe  that  some  such 
connection  with  the  Universities  and-  men  of  science  would  raise 
their  position,  would  call  out  more  general  interest,  and  secure  to 
the  missionary  cause  the  good- will  of  those  whose  will  is  apt  to 
become  law. 

Thirdly,  I  think  that  Oriental  studies  have  a  claim  on  the  colonies 
and  the  colonial  governments.  The  English  colonies  are  scattered 
all  over  the  globe,  and  many  of  them  in  localities  where  an  immense 
deal  of  useful  scientific  work  might  be  done,  and  would  be  done 
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with  the  sUghtest  enconiagement  from  the  local  authorities,  and 
something  like  a  systematic  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial 
Office  at  home.  Some  years  ago  I  ventured  to  address  tdie  Colonial 
Secretary  of  State  on  this  subject,  and  a  letter  was  sent  out  in 
consequence  to  all  the  English  colonies,  inviting  information  on  the 
languages,  monuments,  customs,  and  traditions  of  the  native  races. 
Some  most  valuable  rfeports  have  been  sent  home  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  but  when  it  was  suggested  that  these  reports 
should  be  published  in  a  permanent  form,  the  expense  that  would 
have  been  required  for  printing  every  year  a  volume  of  Colonial 
Beports,  and  which  would  not  have  amounted  to  more  than  a  few 
hundred  pounds  for  all  the  colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  part  of  it 
to  be  recovered  by  the  sale  of  the  book,  was  considered  too  large. 

Now  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  at  the  present  moment  some  of 
the  tribes  living  in  or  near  the  English  colonies  in  Australia, 
Polynesia,  Africa,  and  America,  are  actually  dying  out,  their  lan- 
guages are  disappearing,  their  customs,  traditions,  and  religions 
will  soon  be  completely  swept  away.  To  the  student  of  language, 
the  dialect  of  a  savage  tribe  is  as  valuable  as  Sanskrit  or  Hebrew, 
nay,  for  the  solution  of  certain  problems,  more  so;  every  one  of 
these  languages  is  the  growth  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  yean, 
the  workmanship  of  millions  and  millions  of  human  beings.  If 
they  were  now  preserved,  they  might  hereafter  fill  the  most  critical 
gaps  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  At  Eome  at  the  time  of  l^e 
Scipios,  hundreds  of  people  might  have  written  down  a  grammar 
and  dictionary  of  the  Etruscan  language,  of  Oscan,  or  TJmbrian; 
but  there  were  men  then,  as  there  are  now,  who  dirugged  their 
shoulders,  and  said.  What  can  be  the  use  of  preserving  these  bar- 
barous, uncouth  idioms? — ^What  would  we  not  give  now  for  some 
such  records  ? 

And  this  is  not  all.  The  study  of  savage  tribes  has  assumed  a  new 
interest  of  late,  when  the  question  of  the  exact  relation  of  man  to 
the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom  has  again  roused  the  passions  not  only 
of  scientific  inquirers,  but  also  of  the  public  at  large.  Now  what  is 
wanted  for  the  solution  of  this  question,  are  more  facts  and  fewer 
theories,  and  these  facts  can  only  be  gained  by  a  patient  study  of  the 
lowest  races  of  mankind.  "When  religion  was  held  to  be  the  specific 
character  of  man,  it  was  asserted  by  many  travellers  that  they  had 
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seen  races  without  any  religious  ideas ;  when  language  was  seen  to  be 
the  real  frontier  line  between  man  and  beast,  it  was  maintained  that 
there  were  human  beings  without  language.  Now  all  we  want  to 
know  are  facts,  let  the  conclusions  be  whatever  they  may.  It  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  decide  whether  savage  tribes  have  a  religion  or  not ;  at 
all  events  it  requires  the  same  discernment,  and  the  same  honesty  of 
purpose,  as  to  find  out  whether  men  of  the  highest  intellect  among 
ourselves  have  a  religion  or  not.  I  call  the  Introduction  to  Spencer's 
First  Principles  deeply  religious,  but  I  can  well  understand  that  a 
missionary,  reporting  on  a  tribe  of  Spencerian  savages,  might  declare 
that  they  had  no  idea  whatsoever  of  religion.  LooHng  at  a  report 
sent  home  lat^y  by  the  indefatigable  Governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
Sir  Hercules  Bobinson,  I  find  the  following  description  of  the  reli- 
gious ideas  of  the  Kamilarois,  one  of  the  most  degraded  tribes  in  the 
North-western  district  of  the  colony : — 

"  Bhaiami  is  regarded  by  them  as  the  maker  of  all  things^  The 
name  signifies  'maker,'  or  'cutter-out,'  from  the  verb  hhai^  haiaUij 
haia.  He  is  regarded  as  the  rewarder  and  punisher  of  men  according 
to  their  conduct.  He  sees  all,  and  knows  all,  if  not  directly,  through 
tibe  subordinate  deity  Turramiila%  who  presides  at  the  Bora.  Bhaiami 
is  said  to  have  been  once  on  the  earth.  7\urrami)dan  is  mediator  in 
all  the  operations  of  Bhaiami  upon  man,  and  in  all  man's  transac- 
tions with  Bhaiami,  Turram'Ulan  means  '  leg  on  one  side  only,'  ^  one- 
legged.'" 

This  description  is  given  by  the  Bev.  C.  Gh*e^iway,  and  if  there  is 
any  theological  bias  in  it,  let  us  make  allowance  for  it.  But  there 
remains  the  fact  that  Bhaiami,  their  name  for  deity,  comes  from  a  root 
hhai,  to  '  make,'  to  '  cut  out,'  and  if  we  remember  that  hardly  any  of 
the  names  for  deity  either  among  the  Aryan  or  Semitic  nations,  comes 
from  a  root  with  so  abstract  a  meaning,  we  shall  admit,  I  think,  that 
such  reports  as  these  should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  forgotten  in  the 
pigeon-holes  of  the  Colonial  OfSlce,  or  in  the  pages  of  a  monthly 
joumaL 

What  applies  to  religion,  applies  to  language.  We  have  been  told 
again  and  again  that  the  Yeddahs  in  Ceylon  have  no  language.  Sir 
Emerson  Tennant  wrote  '*that  they  mutually  make  themselves  under- 
stood by  signs,  grimaces,  and  guttural  sounds,  which  have  little  re- 
semblance to  definite  words  or  language  in  general."     When  these 
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statements  were  repeated,  I  tried  to  induce  the  Government  of  Ceylon 
to  send  a  competent  man  to  settle  the  question.  I  did  not  reoeive  all 
I  wanted,  and  therefore  postponed  the  pnblicatiim  of  what  was  sent 
me.  But  I  may  say  so  much,  that  more  than  half  of  the  words  used 
by  the  Yeddahs  are,  like  Singhalese  itself,  mere  corruption  of  San- 
skrit ;  their  very  name  is  the  Sanskrit  word  for  hunter,  wddhd,  or,  as 
Mr.  Childers  supposes,  vyddha.  There  is  a  remnant  of  words  in  their 
language  of  which  I  can  make  nothing  as  yet.  But  so  much  is  cer- 
tain: either  the  Yeddahs  started  with  the  common  inheritance  of 
Aryan  words  and  ideas ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  lived  for  a  long  time 
in  contact  with  Aryan  people,  and  adopted  from  them  such  words  as 
were  wanting  in  their  language.  If  they  now  stand  low  in  the  scale 
of  humanity,  they  once  stood  higher — ^nay,  they  may  possibly  prove, 
in  language,  if  not  in  blood,  the  distant  cousins  of  Plato,  and  Newton, 
and  Goethe. 

It  is  most  essential  to  keep  la  earrihre  owerte  for  &cts,  even  more 
than  for  theories,  and  for  the  supply  of  such  facts  the  Colonial 
Government  might  render  most  useful  service. 

It  is  but  right  to  state  that  whenever  I  have  applied  to  the 
Governors  of  any  of  the  Colonies,  I  have  invariably  met  with  tiie 
greatest  kindness  and  readiness  to  help.  Some  of  tiiem  take  the 
warmest  interest  in  these  researches.  Sir  George  Grey's  services  to 
the  science  of  language  have  hardly  been  sufficiently  appreciated  as 
yet,  and  the  Linguistic  Library  which  he  founded  at  the  Cape  places 
him  of  right  by  the  side  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley.  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  Mr.  Musgrave  in  South  Australia,  Sir  Henry  Barkley  at 
the  Cape,  and  several  others,  are  quite  aware  of  the  importance  of 
linguistic  and  ethnological  researches.  What  is  wanted  is  encourage- 
ment from  home,  and  some  systematic  guidance.  Dr.  Bleek,  the 
excellent  librarian  of  Sir  George  Grey's  Library  at  the  Cape,  who  has 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  savage  dialects,  and 
whose  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  South  African  languages  will 
hold  its  place  by  the  side  of  Bopp's,  Diez's,  and  Caldwell's  Compara- 
tive Grammars,  is  most  anxious  that  there  should  be  a  permanent 
linguistic  and  ethnological  station  established  at  the  Cape;  in  fact, 
that  there  should  be  a  linguist  attached  to  every  zoological  station. 
At  the  Cape  there  are  not  only  the  Zulu  dialects  to  be  studied,  but 
two  most  important  languages,  that  of  the  Hottentots,  and  that  of 
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the  Bushmen.  Dr.  Bleek  has  lately  been  enabled  to  write  down 
sereral  volumes  of  traditional  literature  from  the  mouths  of  some 
Bushman  prisoners ;  but  he  says,  "  Hif y  powers  and  my  life  are  draw- 
ing to  an  end,  and  unless  I  have  some  young  men  to  assist  me,  and 
cairy  on  my  work,  much  of  what  I  have  done  wiU  be  lost."  There 
is  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  I  trust  ther^ore  that  my  appeal  will  not  be 
considered  importunate  by  the  present  Colonial  Minister. 

Last  of  all,  we  turn  to  India,  the  very  cradle  of  Oriental  scholar- 
ship, and  here,  instead  of  being  imp<Hinmate  and  urging  new  claims 
for  assistance,  I  think  I  am  expressing  the  feelings  of  all  Oriental 
scholars  in  publicly  acknowledging  the  readiness  with  which  the 
Indian  Gbvenmnent,  whether  at  home  or  in  India,  whether  during 
the  days  of  the  old  East  India  Company,  or  now  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  always  assisted  every  enterprise  tend- 
ing to  throw  lig^t  on  the  literature,  the  religion,  the  laws  and 
customs,  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  that  ancient  Oriental  Empire. 

Only  last  night  I  received  the  first  volume  of  a  work  which  will 
mark  a  new  »a  in  the  history  of  Oriental  typography.  Three  valu- 
able liSS.  oi  the  liahabhashya  have  beai  photolithographed  at  the 
ezp^ise  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  under  the  supervision  of  one 
whom  many  of  us  will  miss  here  to-day,  the  late  Professor  Gold- 
stiicker.  It  is  a  magnificent  publication,  and  as  there  are  only  fifty 
copies  printed,  it  will  soon  become  more  valuable  than  a  real  MS. 

There  are  two  surveys  carried  on  at  the  present  moment  in  India, 
a  literary,  and  an  archaeological  survey.  Many  years  ago,  when  Lord 
Elgin  went  to  India  as  Gbvemor-General,  I  suggested  to  him  the 
necessity  of  taking  measures  in  order  to  rescue  from  destruction 
whatever  could  stiU  be  rescued  of  the  ancient  literature  of  the 
country.  Lord  Elgin  died  before  any  active  measures  could  be 
taken,  but  the  plan  found  a  most  powerful  advocate  in  Mr.  Whitley 
Stokes,  who  urged  the  Government  to  appoint  some  Sanskrit  scholars 
to  visit  all  places  containing  collections  of  Sanskrit  MSS.,  and  to 
publish  lists  of  their  titles,  so  that  we  might  know,  at  all  events, 
how  much  of  a  literature,  that  had  been  preserved  for  thousands  of 
years,  was  still  in  existence  at  the  present  moment.  This  work  was 
confided  to  Dr.  Biihler,  Dr.  Eielhom,  Mr.  Bumell,  Eajendralal  Mitra, 
and  others.  Several  of  their  catalogues  have  been  published,  and 
there  is  but  one  feeling  among  aU  Sanskrit  scholars  as  to  the  value 
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of  their  work.  Bat  they  also  feel,  that  the  time  has  come  for  doing 
more.  The  mere  titles  of  the  MSB.  whet  our  appetite,  but  do  not 
satisfy  it.  There  are,  of  conrse,  hundreds  of  books  where  the  title, 
the  name  of  the  author,  the  locus  ei  annw  are  all  we  care  to  know. 
But  of  books  which  are  scarce,  and  hitherto  not  known  out  of  India, 
we  want  to  know  more.  We  want  some  information  of  the  subject 
and  its  treatment,  and  if  possible,  of  the  date,  of  the  author,  and  of 
the  writers  quoted  by  him.  We  want  extracts,  intelligently  chosen, 
in  fact,  we  want  something  like  the  excellent  catalogue  which  Dr. 
Aufrecht  has  made  for  the  Bodleian  Library.  In  Mr.  Bumell,  Dr. 
BiQiler,  Dr.  Eielhom,  the  Government  possesses  scholars  who  could 
do  that  work  admirably ;  what  they  want  is  more  leisure,  more  funds, 
more  assistance. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  Literary  Survey,  there  is  the  Archaeo- 
logical Survey,  carried  on  by  that  gallant  and  indefatigable  scholar. 
General  Cunningham.  His  published  reports  show  the  systematic 
progress  of  his  work,  and  his  occasional  communicaticms  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  tell  us  of  his  newest  dis- 
coveries. The  very  last  number  of  that  journal  brought  us  the 
news  of  the  discovery  of  the  wonderful  ruins  of  the  Buddhist  temple 
of  Bharahut,^  which,  with  their  representations  of  scenes  from  the 
early  Buddhist  literature,  with  their  inscriptions  and  architectural 
style,  may  enable  us  to  find  a  Urminut  a  quo  for  the  literary  and 
religious  history  of  India.  We  should  not  forget  the  services  which 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  rendered  to  the  history  of  Indian  architecture, 
both  by  awakening  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  by  the  magnifi- 
cent publication  of  the  drawings  of  the  sculptures  of  Sanchi  and 
Amravati,  carried  on  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India.  Let  us  hope  that  these  new  discoveries  may  supply  him 
with  materials  for  another  volume,  worthy  of  its  companion. 

It  was  supposed  for  a  time  that  there  was  a  third  survey  carried 
on  in  India,  ethnological  and  linguistic,  and  the  volume,  published 
by  Colonel  Dalton,  Deseriptwe  Ethnology  of  Bengal,  with  portraits 
from  photographs,  was  a  most  excellent  beginning.  But  the  other 
Indian  Governments  have  not  hitherto  followed  the  example  of  the 
Bengal  Government,  and  nothing  has  of  late  oome  to  my  knowledge 

»  Aeadmy,  August  1, 1874. 
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in  this  important  line  of  research.  Would  not  Br.  Hunter,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  a  scientific  study  of  the  non- Aryan  languages  and 
rac^  of  India,  take  up  this  important  branch  of  research,  and  give 
us,  not  only  photographs  and  graphic  description,  but  also,  Vhat  is 
most  wanted,  scholarlike  grammars  of  the  principal  races  of  India  ? 
lists  of  words,  if  carefully  chosen,  like  those  in  Colonel  Dalton's 
work  and  in  Sir  George  Campbell's  Specimens,  are,  no  doubt,  most 
valuable  for  preliminary  researches,  but  without  grammars,  none  of 
the  great  questions  which  are  still  pending  in  Indian  Ethnology  will 
ever  be  satisfactorily  and  definitely  settled.  "No  real  advance  has 
been  made  in  the  classification  of  Indian  dialects  since  the  time  when 
I  endeavoured,  some  twenty  years  ago,  to  sum  up  what  was  then 
known  on  that  subject,  in  my  letter  to  Bunsen  'On  the  Turanian 
Languages.'  What  I  then  for  the  first  time  ventured  to  maintain 
against  the  highest  authorities  in  Indian  linguistic  ethnology,  viz. 
that  the  dialects  of  the  Mundas  or  the  Koles  constituted  a  third 
and  totally  independent  class  of  languages  in  India,  related  neither 
to  the  Aryan  nor  to  the  Dravidian  families,  has  since  been  fuUy  con- 
firmed by  later  researches,  and  is  now,  I  believe,  generally  accepted. 
The  iBct  also,  on  which  I  then  strongly  insisted,  that  the  TJraon 
Koles,  and  Bajmahal  Koles,  might  be  Koles  in  blood,  but  certainly  not 
in  language,  their  language  being,  like  that  of  the  Gonds,  Dravidian, 
is  now  no  longer  disputed.  But  beyond  this,  all  is  still  as  hypo- 
thetical as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  simply  because  we  can  get  no 
grammars  of  the  Munda  dialects.  Why  do  not  the  German  mis- 
sionaiies  at  Eanchi,  who  have  done  such  excellent  work  among  the 
Koles,  publish  a  grammatical  analysis  of  that  interesting  cluster  of 
dialects  ?  Only  a  week  ago,  one  of  them,  Mr.  Jellinghaus,  gave  me 
a  grammatical  sketch  of  the  Munddri  language,  and  even  this,  short 
as  it  is,  was  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  supposed  relationship 
l>etween  the  Munda  dialects  and  the  Khasia  language,  of  which  we 
have  a  grammar,  is  untenable.  The  similarities  pointed  out  by 
Mason  between  the  Munda  dialects  and  the  Talaing  of  Pegu,  are 
certaioly  startling,  but  equally  startling  are  the  divergences;  and 
here  again  no  real  result  wiU  be  obtained  without  a  comparison  of  the 
grammatical  structure  of  the  two  languages.  The  other  classes  of 
Indian  languages,  the  Tate,  the  Oan^etie,  subdivided  into  I^ans* 
Himalayan  and  Sub-Mimalayan,  the  Zohitio,  and  Tamulic,  are  still 
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retained,  thongh  some  of  their  names  liave  been  changed.  "Without 
wishing  to  defend  the  names  which  I  had  chosen  for  these  classes,  I 
must  say  that  I  look  upon  the  constant  introduction  of  new  technical 
terms  as  an  unmixed  eyil.  Every  classificatory  term  is  imperfect. 
Aryan,  Semitic,  Hamitic,  Turanian,  are  all  imperfect,  but,  if  they  are 
but  rightly  defined,  they  can  do  no  harm,  whereas  a  new  term,  how- 
ever superior  at  first  sight,  almost  makes  confusion  worse  confounded. 
The  chemists  do  not  hesitate  to  call  sugar  an  acid  rather  than  part 
with  an  old-estabUshed  term ;  why  should  not  we  in  the  science  of 
language  follow  their  good  example  ? 

Dr.  Leitner's  labours  in  Dardistan  should  here  be  mentioned.  They 
date  from  the  year  1866.  Gonsideiing  the  shortness  of  the  time  al- 
lotted to  him  for  exploring  that  country,  he  has  been  most  successful 
in  collecting  his  linguistic  materials.  We  owe  to  him  a  vocabulary  of 
two  Shind,  dialects  (the  Ghilghiti  and  Astori),  and  of  the  Amyia, 
the  Khajuna,  and  the  Kalasha-M&nder.  These  vocabularies  are  so 
arranged  as  to  give  us  a  fair  idea  of  the  systems  of  conjugation 
and  declension.  Other  vocabularies,  arranged  according  to  subjects, 
allow  us  an  insight  into  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Shinas,  and  we 
also  receive  most  interesting  informatbn  on  the  customs,  legends, 
superstitions  and  religion  of  the  Dards.  Some  of  the  important 
results  obtained  by  the  same  enterprising  scholar  in  his  excavations 
on  the  Takht-i-bahi  hills  will  be  laid  before  the  Archaeological 
Section  of  this  Congress.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  Buddhist 
sculptures  which  he  has  brought  home,  without  perceiving  that 
there  is  in  them  a  foreign  element.  They  are  Buddhist  sculptures, 
but  they  differ  both  in  treatment  and  expression  from  what  was 
hitherto  known  of  Buddhist  art  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Dr. 
Leitner  thinks  that  the  foreign  element  came  from  Greece,  others 
think  that  local  and  individual  influences  are  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  apparent  deviations  from  the  common  Buddhist  type. 
On  this  point  I  feel  totally  incompetent  to  express  an  opinion, 
but  whatever  the  judgment  of  our  archaeological  colleagues  may 
be,  neither  they  nor  we  ourselves  can  have  any  doubt  that  Dr. 
Leitner  deserves  our  sincere  gratitude,  as  an  indefatigable  explorer 
and  successful  discoverer. 

Many  of  the  most  valuable  treasures  of  every  kind  and  sort,  col- 
lected during  these  official  surveys,  and  by  private  enteiprise,  are 
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now  deposited  in  the  Indian  Museum  in  London,  a  real  mine  of 
literary  and  archaeological  wealth,  opened  with  the  greatest  liberality 
to  all  who  are  willing  to  work  in  it. 

It  is  unfortunate,  no  doubt,  that  this  meeting  of  Oriental  scholars 
should  have  taken  place  at  a  time  when  the  treasures  of  the  Indian 
Museum  are  still  in  their  temporary  exile;  yet,  if  they  share  in 
the  regret,  felt  by  every  friend  of  India,  at  the  delay  in  the  building 
of  a  new  museum,  worthy  both  of  England  and  of  India,  they  will 
also  carry  away  the  conviction,  that  such  delay  is  simply  due  to  a 
desire  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done,  in  order  to  carry  out  in  the 
end  something  little  short  of  that  n^^gnificent  scheme  of  an  Indian 
Institute,  drawn  by  the  experienced  hand  of  Dr.  Forbes  Watson. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  have  to  express  my  own  gratitude  for 
the  liberality  both  of  the  Directors  of  the  old  East  India  Company 
and  of  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  for  having 
enabled  me  to  publish  that  work  the  last  sheet  of  which  I  am  able 
to  present  to  this  Meeting  to-day,  the  Big-veda,  with  the  Commen- 
tary of  S&yaji&Mrya.  It  is  the  oldest  book  of  the  Aryan  world, 
but  it  is  also  one  of  the  largest,  and  its  publication  would  have  been 
simply  impossible  without  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  Indian 
Government.  For  twenty-five  years  I  find,  that  taking  the  lai^ 
and  small  editions  of  the  Eig-veda  together,  I  have  printed  every 
year  what  would  make  a  volume  of  about  six  hundred  pages  octano. 
Such  a  publication  would  have  ruined  any  bookseller,  for  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  there  is  little  that  is  attractive  in  the  Yeda,  nothing 
that  could  excite  general  interest.  From  an  aesthetic  point  of  view, 
no  one  would  care  for  the  hymns  of  the  Eig-veda,  and  I  can  well 
understand  how,  in  the  beginning  of  our  century,  even  so  discrimi- 
nating a  scholar  as  Colebrooke  could  express  his  opinion,  that  '^  the 
Vedas  are  too  voluminous  for  a  complete  translation,  and  what  they 
contain  would  hardly  reward  the  labour  of  the  reader,  much  less 
tiiat  of  the  translator.  The  ancient  dialect  in  which  they  are  com- 
posed, and  specially  that  of  the  three  first  Yedas,  is  extremely 
difficult  and  obscure ;  and,  though  curious,  as  the  parent  of  a  more 
polished  and  refined  language,  its  difficulties  must  long  continue  to 
prevent  such  an  examination  of  the  whole  Yedas,  as  would  be  re- 
quisite for  extracting  all  that  is  remarkable  and  important  in  those 
voluminous  works.    But  they  well  deserve  to  be  oocamndUy  con- 
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suited  by  the  Oriental  scholar."  Nothing  shows  the  change  from 
the  purely  aesthetic  to  the  purely  scientific  interest  in  the  language 
and  literature  of  India  more  clearly  than  the  fact  that  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  the  work  of  nearly  all  Sanskrit  scholars  has  been 
concentrated  on  the  Veda.  When  some  thirty  years  ago  I  received 
my  first  lessons  in  Sanskrit  from  Professor  Brockhaus,  whom  I  am 
happy  and  proud  to  see  to-day  among  us,  there  were  but  few 
students  who  ventured  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  Yedic  litera- 
ture. To-day  among  the  Sanskrit  scholars  whom  Germany  has 
sent  to  us— Professors  Stenzler,  Spiegel,  Weber,  Haug,  Pertsch, 
Windisch — ^there  is  not  one  whij  has  not  won  his  laurels  on  the  field 
of  Yedic  scholarship.  In  France  also  a  new  school  of  *  Sanskrit 
students  has  sprung  up  who  have  done  most  excellent  work  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  Veda,  and  who  bid  fair  to  rival  the 
glorious  school  of  French  Orientalists  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  both  by  their  persevering  industry  and  by  that  "sweet- 
ness and  light''  which  seems  to  be  the  birthright  of  their  nation. 
But,  I  say  again,  there  is  little  that  is  beautiful,  in  our  sense  of 
the  word,  to  be  found  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda,  and  what 
little  there  is,  has  been  so  often  dwelt  on,  that  quite  an  erroneous 
impression  as  to  the  real  nature  of  Vedic  poetry  has  been  pro- 
duced in  the  mind  of  the  public.  My  old  friend,  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  for  instance,  in  some  thoughtful  lectures  which  he  deli- 
vered this  year  on  the  ^Sacred  Poetry  of  Early  Beligions,'  has 
instituted  a  comparison  between  the  Psalms  and  the  hymns  of  the 
Veda,  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Psalms  are  superior 
to  the  Vedic  hymns.  No  doubt  they  are,  from  the  point  of  view 
which  he  has  chosen,  but  the  chief  value  of  these  hymns  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  so  different  from  the  Psalms,  or,  if  you  like,  that 
they  are  so  inferior  to  the  Psalms.  They  are  Aryan,  the  Psalms 
Semitic;  they  belong  to  a  primitive  and  rude  state  of  society,  the 
Psalms,  at  least  most  of  them,  are  contemporaneous  with  or  even 
later  than  the  heydays  of  the  Jewish  monarchy.  This  strange  mis- 
conception of  the  true  character  of  the  Vedic  hymns  seemed  to  me 
to  become  so  general,  that  when  some  years  ago  I  had  to  publish 
the  first  volume  of  my  translation,  I  intentionally  selected  a  class  of 
hymns  which  should  in  no  way  encourage  such  erroneous  opinions. 
It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  disappointment.    What,  it  was  said, 
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are  these  strange,  savage,  grotesque  inyocations  of  the  Storm-gods, 
the  inspired  strains  of  the  ancient  sages  of  India?  Is  this  the 
wisdom  of  the  East  ?  Is  this  the  primeyal  revelation  ?  Even  scholars 
of  high  reputation  joined  in  the  outcry,  and  my  friends  hinted  to  me 
that  they  would  not  have  wasted  their  life  on  such  a  book. 

Kow,  suppose  a  geologist  had  brought  to  light  the  bones  of  a 
fossil  animal,  dating  i^m  a  period  anterior  to  tmy  in  which  traces  of 
animal  life  had  been  discovered  before,  would  any  young  lady  ven- 
ture to  say  by  way  of  criticism,  "  Yes,  these  bones  are  very  curious, 
but  they  are  not  pretty !  "  Or  suppose  a  new  Egyptian  statue  had 
been  discovered,  belonging  to  a  dynasty  hitherto  unrepresented  by 
any  statues,  would  even  a  schoolboy  dare  to  say,  "  Yes,  it  ia  very 
nice,  but  the  Venus  of  Milo  is  nicer."  Or  suppose  an  old  MS.  is 
brought  to  Europe,  do  we  find  fault  with  it,  because  it  is  not  neatly 
printed  ?  If  a  chemist  discovers  a  new  element,  is  he  pitied  because 
it  is  not  gold  ?  If  a  botanist  writes  on  germs,  has  he  to  defend  him- 
self, because  he  does  not  write  on  flowers  ?  Why,  it  is  simply  because 
the  Yeda  is  so  different  from  what  it  was  expected  to  be,  because 
it  is  not  like  the  Psalms,  not  like  Pindar,  not  like  the  Bhagavadgit&, 
it  is  because  it  stands  by  itself,  and  reveals  to  us  the  earliest 
germs  of  religious  thought,  such  as  they  really  were ;  it  is  because  it 
places  before  us  a  language,  more  primitive  than  any  we  knew 
before;  it  is  because  its  poetry  is  what  you  call  savage,  uncouth, 
stupid,  horrible,  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  it  was  worth  while 
to  dig  and  dig  till  the  old  buried  city  was  recovered,  showing  us 
what  man  was,  what  we  were,  before  we  had  reached  the  level  of 
David,  the  level  of  Homer,  the  level  of  Zoroaster,  showing  us  the 
very  cradle  of  our  thoughts,  our  words,  and  our  deeds.  /  am  not 
disappointed  with  the  Yeda,  and  I  shall  conclude  my  address  with 
the  last  verses  of  the  last  hymn,  which  you  have  now  in  your  hands, 
— verses  which  thousands  of  years  ago  may  have  been  addressed  to 
a  similar  meeting  of  Aryan  fellow-men,  and  which  are  not  inappro- 
priate to  our  own : 

S4m  gakkhadhyam  sim  vadadhvam  s&m  vaA  m^amsi  ^inatam, 
DevaA  bhag^  y^§  piirve  ^  sam^ananaA  upasate. 
SamfiniLA  m&itraA  sImitiA  samanl  saman&m  m&naA  sahd  ^tt&m  esham, 

1  I  read  yathlpdrre  as  one  word. 
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Samandm  m^tram  ablif  mantraye  vaA  samfindna  vaA  IiaY(8h&  ^nhomi. 
SamfinI  vaA  fikutiA  8aman&  hridajani  Ysh, 
Samandm  asta  vaA  m&nah  ydtha  vaA  susalia  dsati. 

'^  Come  together !  Speak  together !  Let  your  minds  be  concordant 
— ^the  gods  by  being  concordant  receive  their  share,  one  after  the 
other.  Their  word  is  the  same,  their  counsel  is  the  same,  their 
mind  is  the  same,  their  thoughts  are  at  one:  I  address  to  you  the 
same  word,  I  worship  you  with  the  same  sacrifice.  Let  your  endea- 
vour be  the  same !  Let  your  hearts  be  the  same !  Let  your  mind  be 
the  same,  that  it  may  go  well  with  you." 

I  declare  the  Aryan  Section  of  our  Congress  opened. 
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ON  THE 


HINDU  DOCTEINE   OF  EXPIATION. 

By  Propessob  STENZLER. 


The  doctrine  of  expiation  fprdyageittaj  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
means  in  the  hands  of  the  Hindu  priests  for  exercising  an  influence 
on  the  people  at  large. 

It  generally  forms  the  third  principal  part  of  the  contents  of  their 
law-books.  The  two  other  parts  are  the  do&raf  the  customs  and 
manners  of  family  and  social  life,  and  the  vywah&ra,  or  judicial  pro- 
ceedingy  that  is  to  say,  ciyil  and  criminal  law,  the  execution  of  which 
constitutes  a  duty  of  the  king. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  affords  a  peculiar  interest  to  all 
historical  researches  on  the  gradual  development  of  Hindu  life  in 
its  various  spheres  and  directions.  This  is  the  possibility  they  offer 
of  tracing  back  almost  every  institution  of  the  present  time  through 
thouse&ds  of  years,  until  we  observe  its  first  germ  in  the  Yedic 
times. 

And  this  whole  development  of  Hindu  life  has  mainly  proceeded 
from  the  spirit  of  the  nation  itself. 

From  time  to  time  indeed  a  foreign  seed  has  fallen  on  Indian  Boil ; 
the  Hindus  have  nursed  and  assimilated  it  to  their  own  life,  but 
it  has  not  been  able  essentially  to  alter  the  national  character  of 
the  people.  The  present  generation  still  remembers  the  same  gods 
whom  their  forefathers  adored  thousands  of  years  ago.  Even  to-day 
every  father  impresses  upon  the  mind  of  his  son  those  rules  of 
behaviour  which  we  find  traced  out  with  such  nicety  in  the  ancient 
law-books.    Even  now  the  goods  and  chattels  of  a  father  are  entailed 
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upon  those  members  of  the  family  who  are  entitled  to  inherit  them 
by  the  Dharmagditra  of  the  Mdnavas, 

The  nations  of  Enrope  offer  a  remarkable  contrast  [to  this  appear- 
ance. One  of  the  most  important  points  is  the  change  of  religion. 
The  whole  dough  of  Paganism  has  been  leavened  by  Christianity, 
the  power  of  which  even  the  Greek  spirit,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  charms  of  its  productions  or  of  the  clearness  and  strength  of 
its  argumentations,  has  not  been  able  to  withstand.  Moreover,  a 
great  many  customs,  originating  in  Roman  Paganism,  but  afterwards 
dressed  in  a  Christian  garment,  have  been  obtruded  on  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
under  the  pretence  of  their  being  essential  elements  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  will  be  of  some  interest  to  observe  how 
the  doctrine  of  atonement  or  expiation,  which  even  at  the  present 
time  has  so  enormous  an  influence  on  Hindu  life,  has  originated  and 
has  been  gradually  changed,  so  as  to  receive  its  present  form. 

I  will  try,  as  far  as  my  literary  resources  allow,  to  give  a  broad 
outline  of  the  history  of  this  doctrine. 

The  word  by  which  atonement  or  expiation  is  designated  is  prd- 
ffogcitta,  or  in  the  older  writings  j9rdya((^'^». 

It  does  not  occur  in  the  songs  of  the  Eigveda,  but  we  find  it  very 
often  employed  in  the  prosaic  writings  of  the  Yedic  period,  in  the 
JBrdhmantu  and  in  the  Sntraa,  though  in  a  sense  different  from  that 
which  it  has  in  later  times. 

It  does  not  mean  there  an  expiation  of  a  sin  committed,  but  merely 
a  remedy  for  redressing  a  grievance  or  removing  a  mischief.  I  will 
quote  only  one  of  numberless  instances ;  we  find  in  the  T.  8.  (2,  1, 
4,  1)  the  following  passage:  asdv  ddityo  na  vi/aroeatOy  tasmai  d&vdh 
prdyagcittim  aiehan:  ''Tender  sun  did  not  shine,  then  the  gods 
sought  for  a  remedy,"  where  the  commentary  appropriately  explains 
it  by  pratikdra. 

A  very  common  application  of  the  word  is  the  following.  When- 
ever in  a  sacrifice  any  negligence  has  been  committed  or  an  untoward 
accident  has  happened,  the  success  of  the  sacrifice  would  be  entirely 
annihilated  unless  a  prdyagoitta,  a  remedy,  were  instantly  applied. 
So,  tf.y.,  when  the  sacrificer  has  incautiously  uttered  an  improper 
worldly  word,  the  prdyagcitta  consists  in  immediately  pronouncing 
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a  Terse  addressed  to  Vuhnu.  Other  prdyaqoittat  are  ordained,  when 
the  sacrificer  by  imprudence  has  chosen  a  priest  who  by  some  reason 
is  not  entitled  to  co-operation  in  the  sacrifice,  or  when  any  vessel 
used  in  the  sacrifice  is  broken  by  accident,  and  so  in  similar  cases. 

With  the  same  meaning  the  word  appears  also  in  the  ^auta  Sutras, 
e.g.  Afv.  Qr.  8.  (3,  10):  vidhyaparddhe  pr&yagciUi^  '*When  any 
pfreoept  (regarding  the  sacrifice)  has  been  yiolated,  a  prdyagoiUi  must 
take  place,"  that  is  to  say,  a  remedy  must  be  employed  to  remove 
the  evil  consequences  of  this  violation. 

In  later  times  the  word  is  more  directly  transferred  to  the  moral 
sphere.  In  Pdrashara^s  Gfi.  8&.  (3,  12)  we  find  an  avaklrni^d- 
yageiUaf  i.e.  v^  prdyageiUa  of  him  who  has  broken  the  vow  of  chastity. 
But  even  here  it  does  not  clearly  appear  whether  P&roBkara  considers 
the  deed  committed  as  a  sin,  to  which  the  man  has  been  tempted, 
**  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed,"  and  which,  therefore, 
he  might  have  avoided  by  strength  of  will,  or  whether  he  takes  it 
merely  for  a  mishap,  which  befell  him  without  his  own  culpability. 
Even  the  public  confession  of  his  sin,  which  Fdraskara  ordains 
^ivakarma  pariktrtayanj^  may  be  taken  as  pointing  to  either  side. 
Both  notions  seem  to  be  blended  with  each  other,  and  indeed  wo 
observe  that  by  and  by  moral  evils,  by  which  a  man  is  visited,  are 
treated  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  corporal  diseases. 

Passing  over  to  later  times,  we  find  the  moral  prdyagcittay  or  the 
real  atonement  or  expiation,  treated  of  in  the  DhamuuUtraif  and  in 
their  transformations  the  LharmagdstroB, 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  GatUama^s  DharmasHfra,  which, 
if  I  am  not  misled  by  the  very  incorrect  MS.  of  the  Berlin  Library, 
may  be  thus  literally  translated. 

**  1  have  declared  the  law  of  the  castes  and  the  law  of  the  classes 

''Kow  this  person  (or  this  soul?  ayam  purtuhah)  becomes  defiled 
by  a  reprehensible  deed. 

"  Such  a  deed  is:  performing  a  sacrifice  for  a  person  for  whom 
one  must  not  offer  sacrifices ;  eating  forbidden  food ;  uttering  words 
which  ought  not  to  be  said;  not  doing  what  is  ordained,  or  doing 
what  is  forbidden. 

**  For  such  a  deed  he  must  perform  an  expiation. 

''  Some  persons  reason  fmlmdimcmtej  he  must  not  do  it. 
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''He  must  not  do  it^  they  say,  because  the  deed  does  not  perish. 
"  Others  say ;  he  must  do  it." 

The  words,  ''the  deed  does  not  perish,"  which  are  here  attributed 
to  the  opponents  of  expiation,  contain  the  substance  of  the  ibrmopi- 
pahay  or  the  doctrine  of  the  ripening  of  the  deeds,  according  to 
which  every  deed  which  a  man  commits  draws  on  him  those  con- 
sequences which  it  necessarily  must  have  in  the  course  of  the  natural 
development  of  the  universe. 

Now  the  doctrine  of  expiation  rests  on  the  conception  that  a  man 
is  able  to  annihilate  the  consequences  of  an  evil  deed  by  another 
deed. 

The  doctrine  of  the  kartnavtpdka  is  indeed  also  held  by  GauUma; 
he  teaches  it  in  the  20th  chapter  of  his  DharmasHtra.  If,  neverthe- 
less, he  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  expiation,  the  difference  of  the 
opinions  is  this. 

The  opponents  of  expiation,  to  whom  Gautama  alludes,  hold  that 
a  deed  once  committed  can  by  no  means  be  reduced  to  nought ;  its 
consequences  will  inevitably  ensue ;  therefore  expiation  is  useless. 

This  opinion  Gautama  states  as  the  pHrvapakaha. 

In  giving  then  his  own  siddhdnta  in  the  words,  "  he  must  do  it," 
he  does  not  condescend  to  controvert  the  opposite  opinion  by  reason- 
ing, but,  a  true  believer  in  divine  revelation,  he  opposes  to  it  the 
authority  of  the  Yedas,  e.^,  a  passage  of  the  ^atapatha-Brdhmana 
(13,  3,  1,  1),  taratt  tarvam  pdpmdnam,  tarati  hrahmalmtydm,  yo 
^gvamedhena  yajaUj  i.e.  "he  who  peiforms  the  Agvamedha  overcomes 
aU  sin,  even  the  murder  of  a  BrdhmanaV 

In  the  Dharma^dstraSf  with  the  Mdna/oa  at  their  head,  we  find  the 
doctrine  of  expiation  much  more  fully  discussed  and  systematically 
represented. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  single  points  of  the  doctrine, 
but  I  will  only  try  to  select  some  leading  topics,  which  may  afford  a 
view  of  the  different  steps,  by  passing  which  the  doctrine  received  its 
actual  form. 

The  first  point  is  the  ehsBifieation  of  the  different  sins  which  have 
to  be  atoned  for  by  acts  of  expiation. 

The  class  of  great  sins  fmoMpdtakaJ^  which  in  most  of  the  Dh.  (7. 
stands  at  the  head,  appears  already  in  a  verse  quoted  in  the  Chan- 
dogya-  Upanishad,    There  is,  however,  one  significant  difference.    The 
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stealing  of  ffold  in  ^ensraly  which  the  verse  mentions,  is  in  most  of 
the  Dh.  Q,  restricted  to  the  gold  of  a  Brcihmana. 

The  VUhnu  Dh.  Q.  seems  to  stand  alone  in  setting  np  a  class  of 
excessive  sins  f<UipdtdkaJ, 

After  the  enumeration  of  the  different  transgressions,  there  follows 
the  harmmnpdkay  the  ripening  of  the  actions,  ahove  mentioned. 

Before  the  sinner  is  bom  again,  he  mast  remain  a  long  time  in  one 
of  the  different  hells,  in  the  description  of  which  the  lawyers  have 
g^ven  fall  play  to  their  imaginatioiL  The  Tdittiriya- Aranyaka 
mentions  no  more  than  fonr  hells,  whereas  the  Mdna/va  Dh,  Q. 
ennmerates  twenty-one,  and  in  Baddhism  their  nomber  is,  according 
to  JEardy,  raised  to  136. 

After  haying  saffered  an  appropriate  time  in  hell,  the  sinner  re- 
tnms  into  this  world,  and  is  bom  here  in  a  state  such  as  he  deserved 
by  his  sins,  either  in  the  body  of  an  animal,  or  in  a  low  state  of 
society,  or  affected  with  some  bodily  deficiency. 

Now  in  order  to  escape  these  painful  consequences  of  a  sin,  a 
man  most  perform  expiation.  Since,  however,  each  peculiar  sin  can 
only  be  removed  by  a  peculiar  act  of  expiation,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  sinner  choose  the  correct  expiation. 

In  order  to  be  informed  on  this  point,  he  must  apply  to  a 
parishady  i.e.  to  an  assembly  or  a  court  consisting  either  of  ten 
persons  fdagdvardj,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Yedas,  the  philo- 
sophical systems  and  the  Dharmagdstras,  or  of  three  persons  ^trya- 
vardj,  or  he  may  even  consult  only  one  person  acquainted  with  the 
Vedas. 

It  is  on  this  institution  that  not  only  the  influential  position  of 
the  priests,  but  also  their  livelihood,  seems  even  in  the  present  time 
in  a  great  measure  to  rest. 

I  need  not  expatiate  on  their  social  position.  It  is  well  known, 
that  as  early  as  in  the  Brdhmanas  they  are  called  the  visible  gods. 
We  find  the  same  exaggeration  in  the  early  Christian  church,  e,g,  in 
the  Constitutiones  Apostolorum  (ii.  26)  it  is  said  of  the  bishop: 
cUto*:  vfi&v  iTTtr/euy;  0€b<;  fterh  deov,  "this  is  your  terrestrial  god, 
next  to  God."  The  high  degree  of  their  infallibility  has  found 
a  remarkable  expression  in  Pard^ard's  Dh.  Q.  :  "  Whatever  the 
BrdhmanaSy  driving  along  on  the  chariot  of  the  Dharmagdstra, 
with  the  sword  of  the  Yeda  in  their  hands,  whatever  they  say, 
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even  by  way  ofjeit  fhrl4arihamjj  that  is  dedared  to  be  the  highest 
law." 

With  regard  to  the  peeuniary  profit  aocraing  to  the  priests  from 
this  institation,  the  regulations  of  the  different  law-books  show  a 
conspicuous  progress  to  their  advantage. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  but  fair  and  reasonable  that  either  the 
members  of  the  paruhad,  or  the  single  priest,  who  adviaed  the  simier 
on  the  expiation  to  be  perf ormed,  should  receive  a  fee  for  this  advice. 
Waiving  this  pofht,  there  are  some  expiations  which  consist  of  a 
religious  act  and  a  gift,  and  in  these  an  important  change  takes 
place  in  the  course  of  time.  For  the  killing  of  a  (^Hdra,  GfauUma 
prescribes  a  religious  act  and  the  gift  of  ten  cows  and  a  bull.  The 
Mdna/va  Bh^  Q.  leaves  the  option  between  the  religious  act  and  the 
gift  of  the  cows.  Now  out  of  this  alternative,  an  appraisement  <A 
the  different  acts  of  expiation  has  arisen,  which  is  fully  repre- 
sented in  the  modem  works  on  expiation,  and  seems  to  be  still  now 
in  use. 

A  passage  of  the  Dh,  Q.  of  Sanwarta  forms  the  basis  of  the  price 
current  of  the  expiations.  There  it  is  said :  ''  If  a  man  is  not  able 
to  perform  the  expiation  called  Fre^&patyaf  he  must  give  a  milch 
cow,  and  if  be  has  no  cow,  he  must  give  the  price  of  it.'' 

According  to  this  calculation,  a  man  who  has  to  perform  another 
expiation,  which  is  reckoned  seventeen  times  as  heavy  as  the  Prdja- 
paiya,  may  give  seventeen  cows,  or  the  price  of  them  in  money. 
This  money,  of  course,  falls  again  into  thfe  pockets  of  the  priests 
who  formed  the  parishad. 

Here  now  I  come  to  a  point  on  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  information  in  the  books  to  which  I  have  had  access. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  formation  of  a  parishad  is  effected, 
or  whether  there  are  certain  regulations,  by  which  a  man, 
who  will  perform  an  expiation,  is  directed  to  an  individual 
priest;  in  short,  whether,  there  exists  in  civil  communities  a 
kind  of  reli^ous  or  ecclesiastical  division,  by  means  of  which  every 
person  belongs  to  a  particular  parish,  or  has,  as  it  were,  a  fixed 
confessor. 

When  I  met  Prof.  Kielhom  on  his  visit  in  Europe,  three  yean 
ago  in  Leipzig,  I  conversed  with  him  on  the  law  of  expiation,  and 
he  told  me  it  happened  very  often  that  a  pupil  of  Deccan  College 
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did  not  appear  in  the  daas,  and  was  ezonsed  by  the  statement  that 
he  had  a  prciyaqeiUa  to  perform.  The  Professor  could  not  answer 
my  qoestian,  who  it  was  that  dictated  to  him  the  prdya^ittUf  and 
promised  to  make  inquiries  about  it. 

I  have  here  brought  forward  this  question  in  the  hope  that  perhaps 
one  of  the  many  scholars  present  may  have  had  er  will  have  from 
actual  obsoration  an  opportunity  of  giving  us  information  on  a 
point  on  which  the  law4)ooks  are  silent ;  which,  however,  seems  to 
be  of  some  importance  for  a  p^ietration  into  the  interior  relations 
of  ^lindu  life. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  shortly  to  hint  at  the  coincidence 
of  the  Hindu  Law  of  Ei:piation  with  the  Penitential  Canons  of  the 
Chiistian  Church  of  the  early  middle  ages,  particularly  with  those 
composed  by  Irish,  British,  and  Anglo-Saxon  priests. 

I  refer  to  the  critical  collection  of  these  canons  published  by  Prof. 
WauersMebm  of  €fies%m.  Some  of  the  points,  in  which  they  nearly 
agree  with  the  Indian  law-books,  are  the  following. 

The  four  ^eat  sins  of  the  Fmitentid  Canon  of  Theodore  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Chdnd.  Up.  and  the  Dharmagdstrae. 

The  moral  transgressions  and  their  expiations  are  treated  exactly 
like  bodily  diseases  and  their  cure ;.  even  in  the  Roman  Catechism, 
which  is  now  in  use  in  the  Eoman  Church,  the  priests  are  com- 
pared to  physicians,  just  as  is  done  in  the  Indian  treatises  on 
prdffogeitta. 

The  redemption  of  an  expiation  by  money  is  permitted  on  both 
sides.  Also  the  substitution  of  other  persons  in  the  performance 
of  an  expiation  is  allowed  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  India.  In  the 
Dh.  9-  ^^  Angiras  it  is  ordained,  that  for  a  child  between  five  and 
elev^i  years  of  age,  his  Owru  or  a  friend  shall  perform  the  prd- 
ya^eitta,  and  the  Brahma  Furdna  says,  that  a  sick  person,  an  old 
man  and  a  child  shall  always  have  the  prayagoitta  performed  by 
another  person. 

In  the  same  manner  the  Venerable  Bede  allows  a  man,  who  is  not 
able  to  sing  a  number  of  psalms,  enjoined  to  him  as  a  penance,  to 
choose  a  righteous  man  who  may  do  it  in  his  stead  and  at  his  expense. 
In  King  Edgar's  Penitential  Canon,  an  expedient  is  declared,  by 
which  a  rich  man,  who  has  to  perform  fasting  for  seven  years,  may 
discharge  himself  of  his  heavy  penance  in  an  easy  manner.     He 
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needs  only  to  hire  some  800  persons  to  fast  in  his  stead,  and  they 
will  accomplish  his  penance  in  three  days.  . 

I  forbear  entering  into  farther  particulars,  because  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  derive  this  similarity  from  a  historical  connexion.  But  I 
am  of  opinion  that  an  accurate  comparison  of  them  will  not 
merely  satisfy  the  transitory  interest  of  curiosity,  but  by  affording 
a  view  of  the  moral  state  both  of  the  Indian  and  of  the  European 
nations,  will  lead  us  to  form  a  just  and  mild  judgment  on  our  brother 
people  on  the  borders  of  the  Gangft. 
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INTERPRETATION   OF  THE  VEDA. 

By  Professor  HAUG. 


Books  whicli  are  traced  to  divine  origin,  and  consequently  held 
sacred,  have,  on  account  of  their  hearing  on  the  modes  of  thought 
and  the  religious  and  civil  institutions  of  a  people,  always  formed 
one  of  the  most  appropriate  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  the  mental 
faculties  in  the  way  of  speculations  and  interpretations  of  various 
kinds.  The  more  their  origin  is  lost  in  the  depths  of  antiquity, 
the  more  the  language  in  which  they  are  composed  has  become 
obscure  and  unintelligible,  the  greater  will  be  the  obstacles  the  in- 
terpreters have  to  overcome.  Of  the  utmost  importance  is  here  the 
condition  of  the  text  which  is  to  be  ezplained|  the  greater  or  lesser 
degree  of  correctness  with  which  it  has  been  preserved. 

Since  other  sacred  books,  such  as  the  Bible  and  the  Quran,  have, 
from  the  very  beginning,  been  committed  to  writing  and  exclusively 
transmitted  in  this  manner,  the  Veda  is  the  only  sacred  code  that 
has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  solely  by  oral  tradition,  which 
has  remained  even  up  to  the  present  day  the  only  legitimate  way 
of  transmitting  the  ancient  divine  knowledge  to  the  future  genera- 
tions of  Brahmans.  The  wonderful  state  of  correctness  in  which 
the  ancient  Vedic  texts  have  reached  our  time  may  well  excite  our 
admiration,  principally  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  exclusively 
owing  to  oral  teaching,  and  not  to  the  use  of  MSS.  Although  the 
Brahmans  are  at  present  in  the  possession  of  MSS.  of  their  sacred 
books,  they  are  never  used  for  instruction.    The  Brahman  boy  has 
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to  acquire  all  knowledge  of  sacred  texts  from  the  month  of  a  com- 
petent and  properly  qualified  teacher,  but  never  from  a  MS.  For 
according  to  Brahmanical  notioiiSy  which  are  still  current,  that  Feda 
only  which  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  Brahmaos  is  the  true  Feda;  aU 
knowledge  of  it  that  has  been  acquired  &om  MSS.  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  Veda*  The  use  of  them  is  only  permitted  in  the  way  of 
assbting  the  menKxry,  after  the  oral  instruction  has  been  completed. 
In  former  times  the  aid  afforded  by  MSS.  could  be  more  readily 
dispensed  with,  since  oral  instruction  took  about  thirty  years,  whereas 
it  is  now  reduced  to  about  half  the  time.  In  order  to  prevent  those 
who  had  learnt  the  Feda  from  the  mouth  of  the  teacher  from  ever 
forgetting  what  they  had  committed  to  memory,  it  was  made  incum- 
bent on  them  to  communicate  before  their  death  their  sacred  know- 
ledge to  qualified  persons.  If  a  Brahman  who  is  in  the  possession 
of  it  should  neglect  this  sacred  duty,  he  is  believed  to  turn,  after 
his  death,  to  a  ghost  of  the  worst  description,  a  so-called  Brdkmth 
rdkshasa,  which  belief  is  still  current  among  the  MahmUa  JBrahmam, 
who  are  cosisidered  as  the  best  preservers  of  the  Yedic  tradition  in 
the  whole  of  India.  By  «uch  means  it  has  been  really  brought 
about  that  the  Yedic  texts,  that  is,  the  MttntraSf  Br&hmanas,  Upani- 
shads,  and  Fed&ngas,  rest  so  firmly  in  the  heads  of  the  professional 
Yedics,  the  so-called  BhaftaSj  that  if  all  th£  MSS.  should  be  collected 
and  destroyed,  they  could  be  restored  in  the  very  words,  even  to 
each  single  letter  and  accent,  &om  memory,  as  I  was  often  assured 
by  trustworthy  Brahmans  during  my  six  years'  stay  in  the  MakraUa 
country.  Hence  one  mig^t  justly  attribute  to  texts  obtained  from 
a  body  of  renowned  Yedics,  both  in  the  SaS^dta  and  Fada  fonns, 
at  least  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  and  authority  which  is  ascribed 
to  an  edition  prepared  from  a  number  of  the  best  MSS. ;  for  all 
really  good  MSS.  have  not  been  oopied  by  the  Bha(tas  firom  otheis, 
but  written  from  memory;  errors  which  may  be  detected  in  MSS. 
are  generally  not  oorrected  by  consulting  other  copies,  but  on  the 
authority  of  the  living  tradition,  viz.  one  of  the  Bhattas,  siaoe 
any  Yedic  text  which  is  written  ia  never  looked  upon  with  the 
same  degree  of  confidence  that  is  attached  to  oral  tradition.  The 
superiority  of  tiie  latter  over  all  MSS.  is  also  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  these  are  not  always  written  in  conformity  with  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  Brdttidkhyas,  small  deviations  being  tolerated.     Had 
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there  been  any  character  of  sacredness  attached  to  written  copies, 
88  is  the  case  with  the  Old  Testament,  where  every  letter,  even  its 
Tery  shape,  is  regarded  as  sacred,  such  a  proceeding  would  be  im- 
possible, since  there  conld  not  exist  the  slightest  difference  between 
the  recitation — ^the  roles  of  which  are  laid  down  in  the  S'ikshaa  and 
Prdiiidkhi/M — and  the  MSS.  On  this  occasion  I  may  observe  that 
the  S'ikshds  and  JPr&tii&khyas  teach  in  fact  nothing  but  the  theories 
for  the  still  existing  recitation  of  Yedic  texts,  as  it  must  have  been 
in  force  for  at  least  2500  years. 

I^ow,  if  we  consider  the  large  number  of  hymns,  sacrificial  for- 
mulas, liturgical  and  philosophical  speculations,  with  which  the 
Brahmans  had  to  burden  their  memory,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
the  understanding  of  the  more  ancient  and  difficult  parts,  such  as 
the  hymns,  much  neglected  by  them.  The  character  of  sacredness 
being  attached  to  the  word  and  the  succession  of  words  as  trans- 
mitted from  times  immemorial,  their  efficacy  was  always  believed 
to  lie  in  their  correct  pronunciation,  and  consequently  their  meaning 
was  little  cared  for.  I  once  had  occasion  to  converse  with  a  large 
number  of  Bhaftas,  who  are  the  legitimate  preservers  of  Yedic 
texts ;  they  told  me,  to  my  surprise,  that  the  understanding  of  the 
texts  they  were  in  the  habit  of  reciting  was  regarded  as  perfectly  use- 
less, and  was  consequently  wholly  disregarded.  They  learn  the  Vedas 
by  heart  for  practical  purposes,  only  to  recite  them  at  the  sacrifices, 
or  before  private  individuals  of  the  Brahman  caste  who  may  wish 
to  hear  them  for  their  welfare. 

Although  this  opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed  with  the  profes- 
sional reciters  among  the  Brahmans,  it  was  fortunately  not  shared 
by  the  more  intelligent  and  inquisitive  members  of  their  caste, 
who  looked  upon  the  BhattM  as  a  kind  of  beasts  of  burden, 
carrying  loads  without  knowing  their  nature.  There  exists,  even 
up  to  the  present  day,  a  very  small  class  of  scholars  called  Bhaftd- 
ekdryas,  who  do  not  confine  themselves  to  merely  committing  to 
memory  the  sacred  texts,  but  who  study  their  meaning.  This  class 
of  scholars  is,  however,  not  of  recent  date,  but  appears  to  have 
existed  from  ancient  times.  To  their  exertions  alone  it  is  owing  that 
anything  about  the  meaning  of  the  VedaSf  particularly  the  hymns, 
is  known  in  India. 

The  first  traces  of  attempts  at  penetrating  into  the  sense  of  the 
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hynms  are  already  to  be  met  with  in  the  Br&hmanaa  and  AranyahM 
or  Bpecnlations  of  the  Brahmans  on  the  meaning  of  their  prayers, 
and  the  sense  of  the  sacrificial  rites.  Starting  from  the  maxim, 
that  the  ceremony  which  is  being  performed  mnst  be  in  accordance 
with  the  mofUras  and  hymns  which  are  recited,  they  tried  to  find 
out  some  relationship  in  which  the  prayer  stood  to  the  ceremony. 
They  did  not,  however,  rest  satisfied  with  this,  since  they  wished  to 
know  the  reasons  why  sach  and  such  a  ceremony  was  performed  in 
such  and  such  a  way,  but  searched  for  the  meaning  and  sense  of  the 
rite  and  the  prayer  itself.  Though  these  interpretations  are  of  no 
scientific  value,  just  as  little  as  the  etymologies  proposed,  they  are 
not  quite  useless  for  exegetical  purposes,  find  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  collected  and  critically  sifted. 

As  in  these  Brahmanical  interpretations  great  stress  is  always  laid 
upon  the  several  words  of  a  passage,  or,  at  least,  on  some  of  them, 
particular  care  had  to  be  bestowed  from  the  very  first  on  dividing 
the  mantras  which  were  recited,  under  the  observation  of  the 
euphonical  laws,  into  their  respective  words.  In  this  way  the  so- 
called  Pada  text,  in  which  the  several  words  of  the  hymns  are  given 
separately,  irrespective  of  one  another,  has  been  prepared  and  handed 
down  along  with  the  Sanhitd  at  a  very  early  period.  If  we  now 
compare  the  latter,  which  is  certainly  the  Uxtus  receptus,  as  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  mouth  of  the  JRiahis,  with  the  former,  we  easily 
perceive  that  the  Fada  text  is  the  work  of  grammarians.  As  it  is, 
for  the  most  part,  very  trustworthy,  it  shows  that  those  who  prepared 
it  must  have  understood  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mantras;  for 
had  it  been  otherwise,  they  would  have  been  unable  to  divide  the 
continuous  texts  so  well  into  their  several  words. ' 

This  separation  of  the  connected  Sanhitd  text  into  its  component 
words  being  the  first  step  in  the  way  of  a  philological  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Yedic  hymns,  the  Brahmans  undertook  it  chiefiy  for 
preserving  the  several  words  from  corruption,  but  hardly  with  a  view 
to  laying  the  foundation  for  a  correct  understanding  of  the  Yedic 
texts.  The  early  descendants  of  the  Rishis,  the  composers  of  the 
Vedic  hymns,  did  not  care  for  a  minute  understanding  of  every  par- 
ticular in  the  songs  of  their  forefSEithers ;  they  rested  satisfied  with 
comprehending  the  general  sense,  because  the  language  they  spoke, 
which,  in  its  general  features,  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  more 
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ancient  BrdhmanaSf  did  not  diflTer  considerably  from  the  idiom  of 
the  hymns,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  difference  existing  in 
all  langaages  between  the  poetical  and  prosaical  fofms  of  speech. 
The  only  difficult  points  which  needed  explanation  from  the  very 
beginning  consisted  in  the  large  number  of  allegorical  and  mystical 
expressions  with  which  many  hymns  are  teeming.  The  meaning 
of  sueh  terms  may  have  been  imparted  by  the  composers  to  their 
sons ;  but  from  the  time  the  mantraa  were  made  the  subject  of  specu- 
lation, they  were  often  neglected,  and  became  consequently  obscure. 
Besides,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  good  many  words,  chiefly  local 
and  provincial  terms,  became  obsolete,  and  were  no  longer  under- 
stood. In  order  to  preserve  the  meaning  of  the  most  sacred  texts 
on  which  the  influence  and  power  of  the  whole  Brahmanic  race 
was  resting,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  arrange  lists  of  synonymous 
words,  and  of  such  as  needed  explanation,  as  well  as  lists  of  the 
different  names  of  gods  and  divine  beings.  Two  such  lists  have 
reached  our  time ;  the  more  important  one  is  the  so-called  Nirukta, 
which  often  goes  by  the  name  of  ^i^hanfavaa,  being  properly  con- 
fined to  the  collection  of  synonymous  words.  It  is  taken  for  one  of 
the  six  Veddngaa  or  auxiliary  books  for  imderstanding  the  VedoBy 
but  it  refers,  as  it  appears,  almost  exclusively  to  the  Rigveda,  The 
other  belongs  to  the  Atkarvmeda;  it  forms  part  of  its  seventy-two 
Pariiiahtas,  and  contains  about  the  same  division  as  the  first  one. 

Now  these  lists  of  words  have  always  been  studied,  it  appears, 
by  certain  Brahmanical  families  £rom  very  ancient  times,  and  served 
as  the  foundation  of  an  interpretation  of  Yedic  works  in  India. 
They  were  often  commented  on,  but  only  two  of  those  commentaries 
have  become  known,  viz.  that  by  Tdsha^  and  the  other  by  Bevardjay 
the  former  flourishing  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  B.C.,  the  latter 
in  the  fifteenth  a.d.  The  principal  intermediate  commentator  was 
Skandasvdmif  whose  work  has  not  yet  been  recovered. 

Consideiing  the  paramount  importance  of  the  I^irukta,  in  its  three 
parts  (Naighantukay  Naigama,  and  DawataJ,  for  the  subsequent  in- 
terpretation of  Yedic  texts  on  the  part  of  the  Brahmans,  their  origin 
must  be  inquired  into.  Here,  at  the  very  outset,  two  different 
epinions  may  be  proposed.  Some  will  be  inclined  to  regard  those 
lists  as  mere  gleanings  from  speculative  works,  such  as  the  Brdh- 
mamaSy  intermixed  with  guesses  at  the  meanings  of  obscure  words 
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from  the  contents  of  the  hymns;  whilst  others  will  look  at  tbem 
as  conveying  trustworthy  explanations,  to  be  traced  back  to  the 
times  of  the  Bishis.  They  appear,  at  any  rate,  to  be  much  anterior 
to  Toikaj  who  distinguishes  (Nir.  i.  20)  three  stages  regarding  the 
knowledge  of  the  sense  of  the  mamtroB  and  the  rites,  i\z.  the  imme- 
diate intuitive  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Euikii  ;  the  direct  and 
complete  communication  of  it  by  its  possessors  to  those  who  did 
not  have  it ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  composition  of  the  Niruktaf  to  hand 
down,  piece  by  piece,  the  meanings  to  posterity. 

I^ow  this  statement  made  by  Yd»ka  contains  some  truth ;  it  shows, 
as  we  might  naturally  expect,  that  when  the  Brahmans  were  no 
longer  able  to  fully  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  mantras^  they 
first  pushed  on  inquiries  after  the  sense  of  obscure  terms,  respecting 
which  in.  certain  families  some  correct  understanding,  based  on  very 
ancient  tradition,  could  be  found,  and  embodied  the  results  in  such 
lists  as  we  find  in  the  Nirukta.  Since  they  contain  some  remnants 
of  direct  and  genuine  tradition,  their  authority  cannot  be  so  li^tLy 
set  at  nought  If  we  learn  from  them,  for  instance,  that  n^  is 
one  of  the  names  or  epithets  of  water,  that  upardh  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  sense  of  'region,  direction,'  if  v^  is  enumerated  as 
one  of  the  appellations  for  '  finger,'  and  hrahma  classed  with  words 
meaning  'food'  and  'wealth,'  we  cannot  without  carefol  inquiry 
throw  such  me/mings  aside.  If  they  cannot  be  discovered  in  passages 
existing,  they  may  have  occurred  in  those  which  are  lost. 

Although  the  collecti<m  of  synonymous  words  in  the  NmiMa  is 
of  very  great  value,  it  is  quite  insufficient  for  a  full  understanding 
of  the  Yedic  hymns.  Since  some  importance  was  attached  to  them, 
they  were  naturally  commented  on.  In  the  work  of  Taska  we  still 
possess  an  ancient  and  valuable  commentary  on  some  parts  of  the 
Ntrukta^  viz.  the  collection  of  obscure  words  and  the  names  of 
deities.  From  several  indications  contained  in  it,  we  leam  that  in 
his  time  there  existed  several  schools  of  interpreters,  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  appear  to  have  been  the  N&truktaSy  i.e.  exegetes 
and  etymologists,  who  derived  all  firom  verbal  roots ;  Vaiy&karwfM, 
i.e.  analysers,  grammarians ;  and  YdjiiikaSf  i.e.  sacrificial  priests, 
who  interpreted  all  from  a  liturgical  and  theological  point  of  view. 
The  opinions  of  the  Ndiruhtas  seem  to  have  been  partly  preserved 
to  us  in  Ydska^B  work;  for  he  himself  belonged  to  their  number. 
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Tdska^a  explanatioiis  are  chiefly  etymological ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  his  time  many  words  of  the  Yedic  language  could  be 
readily  undei'stood  which  became  obscore  at  a  later  period.  Hence 
great  value  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  majority  of  his  interpretations. 
Though  there  may  be  [urged  a  good  deal  against  Tdsh^s  etymological 
proceedings,  they  are,  nevertheless,  in  many  cases,  justified  by  the 
nature  of  the  Yedic  language.  Nouns  often  convey  only  that 
meaning,  or  those  meanings,  which  are  implied  in  the  root.  One 
of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  kind  is  the  word  vahm^  which 
means  'carrier,'  from  vah  fvehojj  'to  carry,'  and  can  be  applied 
to  a  horse  as  the  carrier  of  men,  or  to  Are  as  the  carrier  of  the 
sacrifice  to  the  gods ;  and  since  the  god  of  fire,  A^i,  is,  on  account 
of  this  service,  regarded  as  a  priest,  the  word  may  mean  'priest' 
also.  But  whatever  its  meaning  may  be,  it  can  always  be  traced  to 
the  primitive  meaning  of  the  root,  which  is  'to  carry.'  Hence  a 
correct  etymology  is  in  many  cases  the  9nly  means  for  arriving  at 
the  original  sense  of  the  word,  which  is  used  in  a  variety  of  mean- 
ings, seemingly  different  from  one  another.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
not  aU  the  etjrmokgies  that  have  been  proposed  by  T&ska  can  be 
approved;  but  even  if  they  are  to  be  rejected,  another  and  more 
correct  one  is  to  be  sought  after,  since  this  is,  chiefly  regarding 
merely  poetical  words,  the  only  means  for  arriving  at  the  right 
sense. 

Ydikda  work  must  have  enjoyed  much  celebrity;  otherwise  it 
would  not  have  been  preserved  to  us.  For  many  centuries  after  him 
Yedic  studies  appear  to  have  had  only  a  lingering  existence  until 
their  revival  in  the  eighth  century  a.d.  under  S^tmkara-aek&rya^  who 
commented  on  the  principal  Vpanishads,  which  have  always  been 
more  cared  for  by  the  Brahmans  .than  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Yedas. 
Although  there  was  no  want  of  Brahmanical  scholars,  who  laboured 
in  the  same  field  of  Yedic  interpretation,  as  we  may  learn  from 
Devardja  and  the  names  of  commentators  mentioned,  the  only 
works  of  importance  left  to  us  are  the  great  ronning  commentaries 
by  Mddhavehdehdrff^t  Sdyana  Vidydranyawdm'lf^  of  the  fourteenth 
centory,  who  was  the  head  of  the  FedarUina  at  8r%nger%  in  the  South 

^  The  identiiy  of  Madhava^neharya  and  Sayai^^  who  had  been  taken  for  two 
brothen,  has  been  clearly  proTed  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Bumell,  in  his  yalnable  introduction 
to  the  VMahrahmof^. 
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of  India.  They  extend  over  the  -R^-,  F^fw-,  and  Sdnuwedas,  and 
their  respective  Brdhmana%y  and  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  most 
complete  exegetic  work  on  the  Vedaa  which  exists  at  present,  and 
will  exist  for  many  years  to  eome.  He  enjoyed  the  special  favonr 
of  King  Bukkaj  under  whose  reign  he  flourished,  and  he  is  still  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  Brahmans.  The  interpretations  given 
by  him  are  only  partly  his  own ;  he  embodies  the  opinions  of  other 
Yedic  scholars^  without  mentioning  their  names,  except  Yasha^$y  as 
is  frequently  the  custom  with  Hindu  scholars.  Sometimes  he  alludes 
to  tho  opinions  of  AohHrya  in  general.  The  foundation  on  which 
the  whole  work  of  8dyana  has  been  built  up  \s  the  NiruHa  and 
TaMs  commentary  on  it.  Being  himseK  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  departments  of  Brahmanical  theology,  philosophy,  and  Sans- 
krit grammar,  he  brought  to  bear  all  this  vast  knowledge  on  the 
elucidation  of  the  Ved<m*  Ab  all  the  principal  Yedic  samflces  were 
in  use  in  his  time  (and  %re  so  even  now-a-days),  he  could  easily 
obtain  from  the  S'rairu/aSf  or  sacriflcial  priests,  the  explanation  «f 
many  a  ritual  term  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  dark. 
Thus  his  work  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  great  storehouse  of 
what  India  produced  in  the  line  of  Yedic  interpretation,  showing  ni 
how  the  Vedas  have  been  imderstood  by  the  Brahmans  during  more 
than  two  thousand  years. 

Now  the  principal  question  arises :  Does  Sayana^B  work  represent 
the  uninterrupted  chain  of  traditional  interpretation  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  or  only  the  results  of  Brahmanical  scholarship  which 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Vedas  to  comprehend  their  meanisg 
which  had  be^i  lost  altogether  ?  To  be  just  and  impartial,  we  can 
neither  wholly  affirm  the  first  nor  the  second  question.  H  any- 
body might  be  inclined  to  believe,  as  has  been  really  the  case,  that 
Sayana  gives  us  everywhere  that  sense  of  the  Yedic  hymns  which 
the  RuhU  had  recorded  in  them,  such  an  opinion  could  be  easily  refuted 
by  merely  adverting  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  Sdyana  jHxiposes 
several  explanations  of  the  same  passage,  or  of  a  particular  word. 
Since  a  word  can  never  have  had  two  or  more  meanings  in  a  par- 
ticular passage,  except  it  be  a  pun,  it  is  evident  that  he  propounds 
in  such  cases  different  opinions  of  various  scholars,  including  his 
own.  No  doubt  a  large  proportion  of  the  interpretations  to  be  found 
in  his  work  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  Brahmanical  scholarship  ; 
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but  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  there  lies  a  remnant  of  ancient  tradi- 
tion,  part  of  which  we  have  seen  embodied  in  the  Nirukta. 

From  all  this  we  may  conclude  that  the  yalue  of  8dyanaU  com- 
mentaries must  be  very  great,  as  we  learn  from  them  the  opinions 
of  the  greatest  divines  and  scholars  of  Hindustan  on  the  sense  of  the 
Yedic  hymns.  Although  we  may  have  in  many  instances  good 
reasons  to  doubt  the  soundness  and  oorrectness  of  their  views  re- 
garding the  s6nse  of  obscure  passages,  in  which  the  Yedic  songs 
abound,  we  £nd  them  very  trustworthy  guides  in  iiie  interpretation 
of  the  Brdhmanas,  principally  as  far  as  the  explanation  of  sacrificial 
terms  is  concerned,  since  they  were  partly  performers  of  Vedic  sacri- 
fices themselves,  or  had,  in  their  capacity  of  A$nihotrtSy  performed 
them  on  their  behalf. 

For  Europe,  the  Veda  has  been  a  sealed  book  until  very  lately. 
It  is  true,  Henry  Thomas  Cokhrooke,  who  fully  deserves  the  honour 
of  being  regarded  as  the  greatest  European  Sanskrit  scholar  who  has 
Hved  as  yet,  has  given  us  already,  towards  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  first  trustworthy  information  «n  the  Vedas  and  their  contents 
j&om  origiual  sources ;  but  owing  to  the  great  difficulties  offered  by 
the  Yedic  idiom,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  contmits  of  the 
Vedas f  it  took  about  thirty  years  before  anotiier  scholar  ventured 
upon  translating  a  larger  portion  of  the  ancient  hymns,  which  form 
the  most  important  and  interesting  part  of  the  Vedas.  It  was 
Frederic  Rosm  who  had  the  great  courage  to  imdertake,  solely  aided 
by  Say  ana,  the  translation  of  the  first  121  hymns  of  the  Rigveda; 
but  his  premature  death  prevented  that  enterprising  scholar  from 
continuing  and  finishing  his  highly  important  work,  which,  how- 
ever, served  other  scholars  in  Europe  as  the  key  to  unlock  the 
treasures  of  primitive  Indian  thoughts.  Kow  quite  a  rush  was 
made  upon  the  Veda;  each  wanted  to  be  first  in  the  field.  Since, 
in  consequence  of  his  labours,  Sdyana^s  commentary  was  prominently 
brought  forward  as  the  only  means  for  disclosing  the  hidden  sense 
of  the  Yedic  hymns,  the  publication  of  this  gigantic  work  was 
deemed  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  furtherance  of  Yedic  studies. 
It  is,  therefore,  highly  creditable  to  the  late  Court  of  Directors, 
that  they  provided  the  means  for  its  publication,  and  entrusted  the 
edition  of  it  to  the  able  hands  of  Max  MilUer,  which  I  am  glad  to 
learn  has  now,  after  the  lapse  of  25  years,  been  completed.    During 
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this  time  great  activity  Has  been  displayed  eyeiywliere  in  Yedic  re- 
search ;  most  of  the  Yedic  works  were  not  only  published,  but  eren 
attempts  wpre  made  to  explain  them  in  perfect  independence  of 
Brahmanical  tradition  and  commentaries.  Even  kng  before  Sdffau 
could  be  placed  in  a  correct  and  readable  form  in  its  entirety  in  the 
hands  of  scholars,  he  was  declared  by  some  a  wholly  unsafe  guide, 
who  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of  haying  many  years  and  mnoh 
money  spent  on  being  edited.  The  main  argument  brought  against 
him  was,  that  he  was  only  a  scholastic  interpreter,  who  does  not 
give  the  true  sense  of  the  hymns,  which  had  been  entirely  lost  to 
the  Brahmans,  presenting  to  us  either  his  own  views  <ur  those  of 
other  Brahmanical  scholars  who  do  not  deserve  any  more  credit. 

Instead  of  determining  the  meaning  of  words  by  appeal  to  the 
Niruktaf  or  to  ancient  customs  and  rites  or  etymology,  the  principal 
stress  was  now  laid  on  the  comparison  of  parallel  passages  in  which 
the  same  word  or  phrase  occurs.  The  proceeding  adopted  by  those 
who  advocated  an  independent  interpretation  was  as  follows.  They 
first  collected  all  the  passages  in  which  a  particular  ward  and  phrase 
occurred ;  then  they  tried,  in  most  cases  without  any  reference  to 
Sdyai^^s  interpretation,  or  any  other  Indian  authority,  to  determine 
the  meaning  by  guessing  at  it  from  the  general  context  or  seme 
of  the  passage  or  verse,  as  far  as  they  believed  they  understood  it; 
if  the  sense  arrived  at  in  this  manner  appeared  to  suit  all  the 
passages  compared,  they  thought  they  had  settied  the  meaning. 
Particular  care,  however,  was  taken  to  explain  correctiy  the  gram- 
matical forms. 

Notwithstanding  the  comparison  of  parallel  passages  being  a  power- 
ful help  towards  clearing  up  obscurities  which  are  by  no  means  to 
be  neglected,  as  is  generally  done  by  the  native  conmientators,  its 
importance  must  not  be  overrated.  Its  application,  principally  in 
the  Yedic  hynms,  is  not  always  a  safe  way  to  arrive  at  trustworthy 
results.  The  mai^  difficulty  here  is,  that  the  hymns,  the  paialld 
passages  of  which  are  compared,  are  neither  of  the  same  age,  nor 
of  the  same  poet,  nor  did  they  originate  at  the  same  localities,  nor 
under  the  same  circumstances.  Now  it  is  self-evident  that  one  and 
the  same  word  could  change  its  meaning  at  different  periods,  or  was 
used  in  a  different  sense  by  different  poets,  or  at  different  places; 
we  cannot  help  admitting  that  there  are  a  good  many  expreseaonfl 
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which  were  peculiar  to  certain  localities  or  periods  or  poets.  Such 
words  are  often  better  explained  by  a  sound  etymology  than  by  the 
comparison  of  parallel  passages,  by  which  quite  disparate  meanings 
may  be  thus  intermingled.  Besides,  a  large  number  of  Yedic  hymns 
has  been  composed  only  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  even  for  special 
lites,  in  which  many  a  word  has  a  technical  meaning;  whereas 
others  are  allegorical  and  mystical^  in  which  many  words  are  not 
to  be  taken  in  their  natural,  but  in  a  merely  figuratiye  sense.  For 
settling  the  meanings  of  words  in  such  hymns,  a  mere  compari- 
son of  parallel  passages  taken  at  random  from  any  place  is  also 
insufficient. 

The  remarks  I  have  made  here  on  the  comparison  of  paralld 
passages  are  not  meant  to  discredit  their  application,  but  only  to 
caution  agaiost  regarding  them  as  the  only  means  for  solying  all 
difficulties  in  the  Yedic  liymns.  I  am  not,  however,  the  first  to 
raise  doubts  as  to  the  infallibility  of  this  method,  for  this 
had  been  already  done  by  such  an  eminent  Sanskrit  scholar  as  the 
late  Theodar  Goldstiicker,  whose  untimely  death  is  to  be  deeply 
deplored. 

The  real  merits  of  this  method,  just  as  those  of  any  other,  are 
best  tested  by  the  results  produced.  The  first  the  interpreter  of 
a  difficult  passage  must  aim  at  is  to  make  out  a  clear  sense ;  if  the 
translation  proposed  be  obscure,  or  defies  eyen  all  common  sense, 
its  correctness  is  questionable  from  the  very  &reL  But  even  if  it 
proTe  to  be  clear  and  intelligible,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  sure 
test  that  the  translator  has  hit  on  that  sense  which  was  originally 
intended  by  the  author.  We  cannot  pronounce  a  translation  to  be 
correct  before  we  are  fully  satisfied  with  the  manner  by  which  the 
meaning  has  been  arriyed  at,  that  is,  before  all  grammatical  and 
lexicographical  difficulties  have  been  cleared  away  and  satisfactorily 
explained.  Hence  no  translation  of  difficult  hymns  or  yerses  can 
be  accepted,  if  it  be  not  accompanied  with  a  commentary,  in  which 
respect  Max  MiiUer  has  made  a  good  beginning  in  his  notes  on  twelye 
hymns  addressed  to  the  Storm-gods.  If  an  unintelligible  rendering 
of  Yedic  passages  is  almost  a  sure  test  of  its  incorrectness,  there  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  translation  which  tallies  thoroughly  with  our 
modem  ideas,  and  reads  like  a  modem  song,  no  longer  the  expres- 
sion of  the  thoughts  of  the  ancient  Riahia.    It  must  be  in  thorough 
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accordance  with  the  notions  and  conceptions  of  the  Yedic  age,  and 
society  in  general,  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  originated, 
and  the  views  of  the  respective  poets  in  particular.  In  this  respect 
a  modem  Hindu  interpreter  is  surely  in  a  better  position  than  a 
European  one;  for  he  does  not  only  know  his  country,  its  climate, 
etc.,  better,  but  he  moves  in  a  society  and  practises  a  religion  and 
customs  which  have  grown  out  of  the  shoots  and  sprouts  of  the 
Yedic  age ;  whereas  our  modem  civilization  has  its  roots  in  Hellas, 
Home  and  Palestine — ^Hindu  and  Christian  civilization  have  nothing 
in  common.  Besides,  a  Hindu  interpreter  has  a  great  advantage  over 
every  European  interpreter,  in  the  important  fact  that  in  some  parts 
of  India,  especially  in  the  Mahratta  and  Omurat  countries,  the  Yedic 
form  of  worship,  which  almost  exclusively  consists  in  a  series  of 
sacrifices,  is  still  extant,  and  practised  up  to  the  present  day  by  the 
so-called  A^nihotris.  This  enables  him  to  explain  a  good  many  ex- 
pressions occurring  in  the  hymns  with  certainty  at  once ;  whilst  the 
European  interpreter  has  nothing  to  offer  but  vague  guesses  regarding 
most  words  that  refer  to  sacrificial  matters. 

Kow,  if  translations  of  Yedic  hymns  made  in  Europe  were  tested 
by  the  application  of  all  those  helps  which  a  Hindu,  or  even  a 
European  residing  in  India  under  certain  circumstances  may  enjoy, 
the  apparently  clear  sense  anived  at  by  guessing  at  the  meaning 
under  comparison  of  a  certain  number  of  parallel  passages  often 
proves  to  be  a  mere  illusion;  for  in  many  cases  the  modern  and 
Christian  .ideas  of  the  interpreters  creep  in  and  alter  the  original 
sense.  When  epithets  of  the  Yedic  gods,  such  as  dhiydvasu,  are  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  *  devout,'  or  'rich  in  devotion,'  then  we  can- 
not look  upon  such  a  rendering  as  the  adequate  expression  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  RishUf  since  no  Hindu  has  ever  viewed  his  gods  in 
this  light  from  the  most  ancient  times  down  to  the  present.  When 
we  are  further  told  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  hrakfM 
was  '  devotion,'  then  this  assumption  rests  only  on  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  Brahmanical  ideas  and  the  nature  of  Yedic  sacrifices;  for 
anything  like  what  we  Christians  call  '  devotion  '  was  strange  to  the 
Brahmanical  mind  in  ancient  India,  the  earliest  traces  of  such  a 
notion  being  found  in  the  worship  of  Krishna,  which  no  one  will 
trace  to  Yedic  sources.  In  the  same  manner  it  is  just  as  little  in 
accordance  with  Hindu  conceptions  to  interpret  the  common  Sanskrit 
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word  jl^ttmjfa  as  conveying  the  sense  of  '  morally  good/  or  '  righteous/ 
since  our  idea  of  righteousness  or  goodness  is  strange  to  the  Hindu 
mind. 

However,  the  Christian  notions  which  those  modem  interpreters 
who  scorn  native  commentaries  and  information  obtained  from  Brah- 
manicaT  priests  principally  import  into  the  Yedas,  are  not  the  only 
source  of  their  shortcomings;  for  others  proceed  from  a  somewhat 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  Indian  rites,  customs,  and  sacrifices. 
When  they  believe,  for  instance,  that  Vedi  is  something  like  our 
altar,  and  Veda  a  kind  of  broom  for  sweeping  it,  one  has  only  to 
look  at  both  to  see  that  the  Vedi  is  a  hole  with  slightly  elevated 
walls  of  clay  strewn  over  with  Ku^grasB,  and  the  Veda  a  small 
bunch  of  such  grass  tied  together,  which  is  far  too  small  to  be  used 
for  sweeping  the  so-called  altar,  on  which,  however,  the  grass  must 
remain  as  long  as  the  sacrifice  lasts. 

Besides,  the  difficulties  of  such  interpreters  as  rely  upon  their 
powers  of  conjecture  as  the  principal  source  of  information  are  often 
increased  by  the  very  simple  fact  that  a  good  many  meanings  said  to 
be  exclusively  Yedic,  with  which  the  dictionary  is  enriched,  cannot 
be  reconciled  in  any  way  with  the  sense  attributed  to  the  same  word 
in  good  and  trustworthy  native  vocabularies  and  the  classical  Sanskrit 
literature.  When  the  meaning  of  a  word  occurring  in  the  Yedas 
differs  from  that  attached  to  it  in  the  common  Sanskrit  language, 
which  is  frequently  enough  the  case,  then  a  connecting  link  must 
be  sought  for  to  show  how  the  later  sense  was  developed  out  of 
the  earlier  one.  Thus  the  word  mahkay  '  sacrifice,'  is  said  to  mean 
'  merry,'  '  gay,'  in  certain  passages  of  the  hymns ;  but  as  there 
cannot  be  shown  in  any  reasonable  manner  how  the  meaning  of 
'sacrifice'  originated  out  of  that  of  'merry,'  the  latter  is  doubtfol 
from  the  very  first,  and  proves  more  so  on  further  examination  of 
the  passages. 

Although  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  independent  interpreters 
prove  in  many  cases  not  more,  in  some  even  less,  satisfactory  than 
those  obtained  by  the  Hindu  scholars,  they  are  very  valuable  in  other 
respects.  As  they  carry  on  their  researches  in  a  more  methodical 
way,  and  bring  to  bear  on  them  their  philological  training  and  ac- 
quaintance with  comparative  philology,  difficult  grammatical  forms 
and  complicated  syntactical  constructions  are  often  better  explained 
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by  them  than  by  the  native  commentators,  who  entirely  depend  upon 
Fdntm  for  their  grammatical  knowledge. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  achiered  as  yet  by  Hindu  and 
European  interpreters,  we  are  still  far  from  being  able  to  understand 
the  Yedic  hymns  as  well  as  we  do  the  Psalms  and  the  songs  of 
Homer.  If  Yedic  interpretation  is  to  make  any  progress,  it  will  be 
indispensable  to  write  thorough  commentaries  on  a  suite  of  hymns 
like  those  which  we  possess  on  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets.  All 
those  interpretations  that  have  as  yet  been  stored  up  in  dictionaries 
are  nothing  but  first  attempts  at  deciphering  the  Yedic  hymns,  but 
not  the  decipherment  itself. 

Though  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  be  far  greater  than  most 
people  think,  there  is,  however,  some  hope  that  we  may,  in  the  end, 
by  the  application  of  all  the  helps  that  Brahmanical  scholarship, 
the  still  existing  rites  and  comparative  philology  can  afford,  arrive 
at  that  sense  which  the  Rishis  recorded  in  their  songs  and  prayers, 
opening  thus  fully  up  the  rich  mine  of  the  most  primitive  thoughts 
of  the  whole  Aryan  race. 
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WHO   WROTE    THE    RAGHUVAM^A, 
AND   WHEN? 

By  SHANKAH  PANDmiANG  PANDIT. 


Doubts  have  been  raised  whether  K&lidasa  the  author  of  the  Eaghu- 
Tamia  is  iclentical  with  that  E&lidllsa  who  composed  the  dramas  and 
the  poems  of  Eum&rasambhava  and  MeghadCita.  Dr.  Weber,  in  his 
very  learned  essay  on  the  E&m&ya^a,  thinks  that  ''there  is  at  least 
some  amount  of  donbt  whether  we  are  right  in  ascribing  it  (the 
Baghuyaib^)  to  the  author  of  the  dramas  and  of  the  Megha- 
d^ta."  I  propose  here  to  show  that  there  exists  no  doubt  that  the 
Baghuvamto  is  the  production  of  the  great  KWd&sa.  In  the  first 
place,  I  may  observe  that  no  one  in  India  has  up  to  this  time  enter- 
tained any  doubt  as  to  the  great  poet's  authorship  of  that  poem. 
On  the  contrary,  the  tradition  handed  down  from  one  generation  of 
scholars  to  another  for  many  centuries  is  that  the  same  author  that 
composed  the  dramas  also  composed  the  poems.  One  form  in  which 
the  tradition  has  existed,  and  exists  to  this  day,  is  the  very  large 
number  of  commentators,  who,  writing  in  different  centuries  and 
in  different  places,  all  ascribe  the  work  to  the  great  poet  Kalidasa — 
Mdhdhm-KdUddsa,  I  have  come  across  no  less  than  nine  of  these 
commentaries,  and  not  one  of  them  has  a  doubt  as  to  who  was  the 
author  of  the  poem  on  which  they  comment.     Of  these,  one  gives  his 
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date,  viz.  Dinakaray^  to  be  Samyat  1441,  or  ▲.d.  1385.  And  though 
the  dates  of  some  of  the  others  are  not  known  with  precision^  there 
are  rery  weighty  grounds  for  my  holding  that  one  of  them,  i.e. 
Oh&ritrayardhana,  was  the  source  from  which  Binakara  borrowed 
wholesale  in  compiling  his  commentary.  This  Ch^trayardhana 
must,  therefore,  be  placed  considerably  prior  to  the  date  of  Dinakara, 
and  that  would  take  us  back  to  the  thirteenth  and  possibly  to  the 
twelfth  century.  Neither  Binakara  nor  Ch&ritrayaidhana  are,  how- 
oyer,  the  oldest  commentators  we  know  of  on  the  Eaghuyam^  Both 
refer  to  older  commentators  in  numerous  places,  and  sometimes  refute 
and  sometimes  follow  them.  Ch&ritrayardhana  names  Vutarakdra 
and  KrishMobhatta,  and  Binakara  names  Krishmahhafta  among  those 
they  refer  to.  That  a  large  number  of  older  commentaries  existed 
in  the  time  of  Binakara,  i.e,  nearly  500  years  ago,  is  stated  by 
Binakara  himself,  who  says  in  his  Introduetum,  that ''  althou^  there 
already  exist  yarious  commentaries  on  the  poem,  neyertheless,  as  he 
hopes  to  show  a  difference  in  interpretation,  he  therefore  takes  the 
trouble  of  writing  a  new  one-" "  The  references  to  older  commen- 
tators in  Gh&ritrayardhana  are  eyen  more  numerous  than  in  Binakara. 
Now  if  these,  or  any  of  these  various  commentators  who  preceded 
Dindkara  and  Chdritriwardhana,  had  attributed  the  poem  to  a  K&H- 
d^  other  than  the  great  X&lid&sa  of  the  dramas,  Binakara  or 
Ch^trayardhana  would  certainly  haye  noticed  the  fact,  and  would 
haye  eyen  refuted  the  ascription  before  themselyes  ascribing  it  in  the 
clearest  possible  terms  to  the  great  E&lid&sa.  ''  To  write  a  commen- 
tary," says  Binakara,  ''on  the  Eaghuya£fi^a,  is  for  me,  a  humble 
man  of  human  abilities,  to  aspire  to  the  glory  of  learned  men.  May, 
therefore,  the  €k)ddess  of  Speech  confer  her  i^your  upon  me."  The 
following  shows  in  what  estimation  Binakara  holds  E&lid&sa,  the 
author  of  the  Eaghuyam^:  ''The  light,"  says  he,  "of  the  moon 
excites  the  ocean  though  inanimate.    In  the  same  strange  manner 
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the  poetry  of  SH  KIQid^  enriches  my  mind  with  the  wealth  of 
light." ' 

We  have  then  the  distinct  statement  of  Mallin&tha,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  his  commentary  on  the  Eaghnvam^a,  that  '^  he  has  under- 
taken to  write  commentaries  on  the  entire  three  Kavyas  of  K&lidasa," 
where  the  words  <SQni%  llfW^Wft^  ^M^^H  *"^  ^^^^  definite 
than  l||(fl^lijlfl  ^4tft|  41^1^1  would  have  been,  and  appear  to 
me  to  mean  *'  the  well-known  three  Kavyas  of  KWidasa."  Mallinatha 
hereby  assigns  the  Baghuvam^a,  the  Eumarasambhava,  and  the 
Meghad&ta  to  Kalidasa.  To  Mallindtha  there  is  no  doubt  who  that 
Kalidasa  was.  It  was,  namely,  that  Ealiddsa,*  **  the  real  purport  of 
whose  poetry  is  known  to  £&lid&sa  alone,  or  to  the  goddess  Sarasvati, 
or  to  the  four-mouthed  god  Brahma  himself^  but  not  to  others  like 
me."  Now  the  age  of  Mallinatha  has  not  yet  been  ascerta^ied  with 
certainty.  The  late  Br.  Bhau  Daji  (yjgiaea  that  *'  he  lived  some  time 
after  the  fourteenth  century."  Thi»  limit  is  probably  correct,  as  he 
quotes  the  SJiUmakoia4  At  the  same  time,  he  can  hardly  be  much 
later,  as  MSS.  oi  his  commentaries  are  met  with  in  India  as  old  as 
three  and  four  centuries.  Mallinatha  refers  in  numerous  places  to 
older  commentators)  and  names  especially  Ndtha  and  Dakshindvartaj 
who  are  both  referred  to  under  their  names  by  Dinakara  and  Ch&ritra- 
vardhana  also.  Kow  if  either  ITdtha  or  DaksMndvarta  had  attributed 
the  Eag^uvamia  to  a  Kilid&sa  other  than  the  great  one,  Ch^ritra- 
vardhana,  Dinakara,  or  Mallinatha  would  have  noticed  the  fact. 

We  have  thus  a  tradition,  more  than  six  or  seven  centuries  old, 
that  the  Baghuvamia  is  the  work  of  the  great  Ealid^a — a  tradition 
that  does  not  recognize  another  ElMidasa. 

That  the  Baghuvam^a  and  the  Kum&rasambhava  were  composed 

Introduction  3,  4. 
Introduction  6. 
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by  the  same  Kalidasa  we  are  told  both  by  Dinakara  and  by  Ch&ri- 
travardhana,  who,  while  commenting  on  Ragh.  viL  15,  and  referring 
to  the  eleven  stanzas  that  precede  it,  observe,  **  Though  these  stanzas 
are  also  found  in  the  Eumarasambhava,  nevertheless,  as  they  are 
intended  to  show  that  the  same  author  wrote  both  the  poems,  no 
blemish  attaches  to  the  fact.''  ^ 

But  the  internal  evidence  from  both  the  three  poems,  as  also  the 
dramas,  tending  to  prove  their  common  origin,  is  so  abundant  that 
we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  either  one  and  the  same  author 
wrote  them  all,  or  that  there  were  two  individuals  in.  one  living 
in  the  same  place  at  different  times.  For  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  a  plagiarist  who  had  borrowed  wholesale  from  an  extensively 
read,  most  celebrated,  and  generally  admired  author,  who  feigned 
his  master's  modesty,  copied  his  thoughts,  expressions,  virtues,  and 
defects,  was  able  so  far  to  impose  upon  a  host  of  keen-sighted  critics, 
that  they  were  unable  to  see  him  in  his  proper  light,  and  regarded 
his  productions  as  those  of  his  master  whom  he  had  robbed,  and 
quoted  them  as  models  of  correctness,  elegance,  beauty,  and  origin- 
ality in  their  treatises  on  glossaries,  poetry,  and  drama. 

To  the  readers  of  the  three  works — ^the  Raghuvamia,  the  Eum&- 
rasambhava,  and  the  Meghadilita — ^the  same  unaffected  simplicity  of 
expression,  the  same  lively  imagination,  the  same  richness  of  illus- 
tration, the  same  fondness  for  the  scenery  of  the  Himalaya,  the 
Vindhya,  and  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  same  love  of  dwelling 
upon  the  peacefulness  of  rural  and  hermitage  life,  the  same  fondness 
for  ffeld  sports,  the  same  intimate  acquaintance  with  court  life,  that 
prevail  throughout  them,  is  so  striking  that  certain  passages  require 
only  to  be  put  dde  by  side  to  show  their  common  origin.  The 
analogies  between  the  dramas  and  the  poems  are  necessarily  fewer 
than  those  between  the  poems  themselves,  owing  to  the  difference 
between  the  kinds  of  composition  of  the  poems  and  the  dramas. 
Biit  as  far  as  this  difference  can  admit  of  analogies,  these  are  quite 
numerous  and  characteristic  of  K^idasa.  Between  the  Eaghuvaniia 
containing  nineteen  cantos  of  verse,  and  the  Si&kuntala  consisting  of 

^rrs  ^:  Dmakara  ad  loc.  ^ffT^  itnn  ^^\(\<^^\^f^  ftw*i 

7f Wt^VI^WTW  ^V^J  Charitravardhana  ibid. 
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seven  acts,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  prose,  there  cannot  be  much 
that  is  analogous.  The  necessitj  of  confining  himself  to  the  story 
of  love  of  one  man  and  his  mistress  in  the  dramas  affords  little  lati- 
tude to  the  poet  to  indulge  in  dwelling  upon  some  of  his  fayourite 
ideas.  But  where  such  scope  is  afforded,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  two 
poems  of  Baghuvam^a  and  Kum&rasambhaya,  the  analogous  and  even 
identical  passages  are  quite  numerous — ^perhaps  too  numerous.  So 
also  where  between  one  drama  and  another  the  analogies  may  be 
expected  to  be  greater  than  between  a  drama  and  a  K&yya,  the  S&- 
kuntala,  the  Yikramorva^i,  and  the  Malayik&gnimitra  fiilly  answer 
the  expectation. 

The  repetition  of  thought  and  expression  being  therefore  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  poems  and  the  dramas,  and  the  theory  of 
plagiarism  being  untenable,  because  of  their  having  been  quoted  for 
many  centuries  as  works  of  the  same  E&lid&sa,  it  only  remains  to 
admit  their  common  origin. 

Let  us  see  what  analogies  the  Kum&rasambhava  presents  to  the 
Baghuvam^.  We  will  first  quote  some  of  the  passages,  where  the 
analogy  or  identity  is  at  once  striking,  and  then  refer  to  such  as, 
though  analogous,  nevertheless  differ  in  their  expression. 

Eaghuvam^a.  Kum&rasambhava. 

^^|i«l-  «Hfl^fllf*l  ^jwrfw     *       * 

fcrar  vL  79,  80. 

m ^^TO^  ^r'WTft ftf : «.  27.    Mmii^im^iiimi^^H m.  si. 

f%m:  ii-  21. 

ll^T^xiv.  11. 
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12. 
«k<fl(*imM«*ll3^«IH *iv.  14.      <|y<<M<imum«H  ^^  1. 24. 

w{.  «■*.  29.  f^^^^ii  '^I'Sfnrt  Tifhrain  xiv. 

16. 

Wtf«ITm».72.  fHf  I  «<l«aM^<I^^W^:nv.26. 

wnni«H<f^  ^1?.n5flTTt^!  vi.22.      If;^  f^<i|4<K41lin  'IHWI  siii.  8. 
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f%f  ^rhI  n<f  n<^?.*  ••*•  22. 

56. 

«<iif^t«(8«i^|4n4<i<ii:  I 

Ab  the  fire  stanzas  from  m.  7  to  11  ara  identical  with  Eum&ra- 
sambhaya  vii.  58  to  62,  I  do  not  quote  them.  Baghnvamto  vii.  12 
is  also  muiatit  midandit  the  same  as  Enm&rasambhava  vii.  64,  thns : — 


BaghuTamia. 
The  verses  that  follow  are  also 

14. 


Komteisambhava. 

Tnrr  fit  it^ftr^ilf^TTTOt 

nearly  identical. 
vii.  65. 

66. 
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78. 

The  passages  here  given  occur  while  the  poet  describes  the  cele- 
bration of  a  marriage  and  the  performance  of  the  ceremonies  con- 
nected therewith. 


<i«n<MitHnwifi<iir«i 

inn^4l4i»mfM«i*iHi  «*•  21. 
•jjf^fli'JTfmsfll  11^  I  »*•  23. 

wrKY?*irptT5r^  I  «*•  24. 
^ij[i^fliO«<ii*i'<i<ifliH<*-25: 
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The  following  are  selected  from  a  descriptioii  of  a  battle,  attention 
having  already  been  drawn  to  some  of  them  by  Vitthal  Sastrl  *  of 
Bante»: — 


vifit:  M^iW  Tfl'J  T^^TO, 

vU.  34. 


^t'rtf  ^jt'wft  ^ftral  ^ftif^f 

f«7T:xvi.2. 

26. 

41. 

iKftl  ib.  44. 


ft^HiiM^iaRl^lf  mm ib. 38. 


viwxm^tib.ie. 

^MV  N  ib.  46. 


"Wliereyer  the  poet  gets  an  opportonity  to  manifest  his  identity, 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  comes  to  describe  similar  incidents,  he  rarely 
crer  disappoints  our  expectations  to  meet  with  analogous  illustrations. 

1  The  Patkiit,  toI.  i.  no.  10,  pp.  141, 142. 
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Here  he  ia,  in  one  place  making  the  husband  monm  the  death  of  his 
wife,  and  in  another  the  wife  that  of  her  husband : 

Eaghuvam^a.  Knm&rasambhaya. 

^^ffmr  iTfi[ZTRRrr  WTTT  i  ^111.40.    ^^m%  ^nnmi  ^w^  1  ^v.  31. 
^Mii^lM  ^r^  t^  ifRr  I         nfirw^  n 'if  ?l  ^TETT  wni  I 

56.  34. 

f^wrar*  aai<w*m<iw  i*.  70.     Hs^m  ^w^wRnonni  1  i*'  22. 

Who  that  compares  the  description  of  spring  in  canto  ix.  24,  27, 
of  the  Raghuvam^a,  with  that  in  the  third  canto  of  the  Enmara- 
sambhava  25-39,  will  fail  to  observe  such  an  analogy  between  them 
as  can  only  be  explained  if  their  author  is  the  same  ?  But  I  feel 
I  have  quoted  quite  a  sufficient  number  of  passages,  which  will,  1 
think,  convince  any  one  of  the  identity  of  the  author  of  the  two* 
poems.  If  further  evidence  be  stiU  required,  there  is  much  of  it 
in  the  tenth  canto  of  the  Eaghuvamia,  where  there  occur  several 
stanzas  in  the  prayer  of  the  gods  to  Yi^nu  which  are  almost  iden- 
tical with  some  in  a  similar  prayer  addressed  on  a  similar  occadon 
to  Brahm&  in  the  second  cajito  of  the  Kumarasambhava.  Compare, 
for  instance,  stanza  16  with  Kum.  ii.  16;  20  and  24  with  9;  25 
with  13;  33  with  16;  36  with  17;  45  with  46 ;  46  with  45;  47 
with  61 ;  48  with  62. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  are  other  verses  in  the 

1  Compare  particularly  Raghu.  ix.  25  with  Kum.  ii.  25,  Raghu.  ix.  35  with  Kom. 
iii  64,  Baghu.  ix.  57  with  Kum.  iii.  32. 
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two  poems  too  nxunerous  to  quote  here,  the  striking  similarity  of 
which  admits  of  no  other  explanation  than  that  they  proceeded  from 
one  and  the  same  author.  As  some  of  them  are  noteworthy,  I  will 
quote  a  few  of  them  here.  Speaking  of  Mathuri,  founded  by  Siettru- 
ghna,  the  poet  says  (xv.  29),  lj|4lfim^«|l|4  WfWWr^finTT, 
a  description  into  which  he  unconsciously  glides  when  describing  in 
the  sixth  canto  of  the  Eum&rasambhava  the  city  of  Oshadhiprastha 
(t.  87),  ^iililflfJi^llfiq  ^TOf»qf|ilM<T*ll^^ini^^<f^<lyl^ 
^Mni^Htl^H*  ^^  following  verses,  lamenting  the  stete  of  the 
pillars  and  windows  of  the  houses  of  deserted  Ayodhy&  and  the  city 
of  the  Gods,  differ  but  sHghtly : 

Ragfa.  zvL  17.  Kam.  ziii.  37. 

In  fact  the  whole  of  the  description  of  the  depopulated  capital 
of  the  Uttarako^alas,  given  in  the  sixteenth  canto,  may  be  said  to 
be  reproduced  in  the  thirteenth  canto  of  the  Kum&rasambhava, 
where  the  city  of  the  Gods  has  suffered  the  same  fate  through  the 
ravages  of  the  Asuras  as  Ayodhy&  had  through  n^lect  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Bama.  In  both,  the  state  of  the  bathing  ponds  attached 
to  the  houses  is  deplorable  (Ragh.  xvi.  13,  Kum.  xiii.  38,  39).  The 
flower-trees  in  the  gardens  of  each,  of  which  the  boughs  were  before 
gently  bent  down  and  the  flowers  plucked  tenderly  through  kindness 
by  the  ladies,  were  now  either  cut  down  or  rudely  violated  (Eagh. 
xvL  19,  Kum.  ii.  41,  xiii.  32).  In  both,  the  net-work  of  the  windows 
through  which  the  beautiful  eyes  of  young  women  were  accustomed 
to  peep  out,  are  now  spread  over  by  the  cobwebs  of  spiders  (Eagh. 
xvi.  20,  Kum.  xiii.  40). 

The  nineteenth  canto  of  our  poem  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
eighth  of  the  Kum&rasambhava.  Kotably  stanza  18  will  suggest 
comparison  with  Kum.  viii.  59,  and  stanza  28  with  Kum.  viii.  11. 

Among  individual  analogies  the  fallowing  are  noteworthy.  1|T^- 
tiWIT  ^4\<itf><V  Bagli.  i.  46,  ^WUtfaml  ^R7l<;j^^  Kum. 
vii.  18 ;  the  description  of  a  hermitage,  Eagh.  L  60-53,  Kum.  viii. 
38  ;   the  feeling  of  an  agreeable  sensation  with  the  eyes  closed 
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^Mlli4|4nfll«ih^<ffl  71:  ftl<l<^<IHI<<^»ia'l  ^^  BaglL  iii. 
26,  xiv.  2,  ^f^  If  IHllfil^nfiiai^'Y  ^*  Kum.  iii.  36  ;  the 
setting  sun  leaving  his  splendour  behind  him  in  the  person  of  fire, 

f?['irT%  fifff^  ?It.  nft^^  inrnpf*  nfirw  Ragh.  iv.  i,  ^n^- 

fMMR<^l8^^WRl  Kum.  viii.  41;  lflHKrq<  Ragh.  vi.  13,  Kum. 
iii.  56,  Meghadiita  ii.  2  f%  iHllH^fiH*  ^tc. ;  the  march  of  an 
army  raising  clouds  of  dust  which  rise  up  to  the  skies  and  hide  the 
sun  from  the  sight,  Ragh.  vii.  36,  Kum.  ziv.  19,  20 ;  the  heads  of 
fighting  warriors  carried  away  by  vultures  the  mom^it  they  are 
severed  by  sharp-edged  discs,  Ragh.  vii.  43,  Kum.  xvi.  27 ;  a  mirror 
soiled  by  warm  respirations,  Ragh.  viL  65,  Kum.  ix.  15 ;  age  is  not 
the  criterion  of  those  that  are  endowed  with  natural  lustre  ^^rat 
ff  If  ^T^:  ^Orrft^nl  Ragh.  xi.  1,  Kum.  v.  16  (see  also  Yikramorvaii, 
Act  V.  18,  If  ^TJ  ^'WT  ^ifl^i^  ^mrJinftHTO  >  a  road  that  is 
made  unsafe  by  way-layers,  f^aiftVll  Vtf^  Ragh.  xi.  14,  fHI^Ml* 
flf^^AAl^ •il^lQ,  Kum.  xii.  2 ;  all  the  omiuous  pheno- 
mena referred  to  in  Ragh.  xi.  58-61  have  their  parallels  in  Kum.  xi. 
13-24 ;  passing  through  the  skies  in  a  Yim&na  or  balloon,  "WlPn  ^ 
ftiqiN  ft<llf4<|*i;  Ragh.  xiii.  1,  ifHt  fW^%ir  ftinfm^:  Kum. 
xi.  4;  the  flowing  of  numerous  rivers  into  the  ocean  compared  to 
the  many  wives  of  a  man  kissing  him,  Ragh.  xiii.  9,  Kum.  viii.  16  ;• 
the  manner  of  practising  the  penance  styled  l4mfi|^|V|i|,  Ragh. 
xiii.  41,  Kum.  v.  20;  a  river  with  its  waves  compared  to  a  woman 
that  embraces  with  her  arms,  Ragh.  xiii.   63,  Kum.  x.  32;   the 
husband  or  wife  so  separated  that  they  are  not  to  be  seen  by  each 
other  again,  ^nW^JTlft^r^^iN  Ragh.  xiv.  49,  flRnrW^fffir^- 
^^|if7^  Kum.  iv.  2 ;  the  YIQakhilyas  heralding  the  passage  of  the 
sun  and  singing  psalms  to  him,  Ragh.  xv.  10,  Kum.  viii.  41 ;  dust 
turned  to  mud  and  mud  to  dust,  Ragh.  xvi.  30,  Kum.  xiv.  42 ;  a 
talisman  of  victory  is  ^^f^^t  ^^^Ht*  Ragh.  xvi.  74,  Kum.  xiv.  2 ; 
the  Biilsha  flower  is  the  standard  of  tenderness  fir^^lfy'Tf^WrtrV- 
WPJ^:  Ragh.  xviii.  44,  r^OMa^lfa^tflgi^Htrfwnr  fl^^^lftfa 
^  f^Hi:  Kum.i.  41. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  Kumtetsambhava,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  K&lidasa  not  only  expresses 
similar  thoughts  in  similar  phrases  in  the  two  poems,  but  employs 
the  same  metres  in  both  of  them  for  treating  the  same  subjects. 
Thus  it  is  remarkable  that  prayers  are  chanted  in  the  anushtubh 
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metre  (Bagh.  z.  Kum.  ii.);  a  marriage  celebrated  in  the  upqfdti 
(Bagh.  yii.  Eum.  Tii.);  death  lamented,  no  donbt  snitably,  in  the 
tiyogini  (Bagh.  yii.  Kum.  iv.) ;  the  fallen  condition  of  Ayodhy&  and 
the  city  of  the  GK)ds  pathetically  regretted  in  the  upqfdti  (Bagh.  zvi. 
Xum.  ziii.);  and  the  rathoddhatd  devoted  to  the  amorous  pastimes 
of  loTers  (Bagh.  zix.  Kum.  viii.).  The  coincidence  does  not  appear 
to  be  accidental,  but  seems,  at  least  to  me,  to  owe  its  origin  to  a 
natural  desire  of  the  poet  the  more  easily  to  reproduce  in  one  of 
tiie  poems  some  of  his  favourite  passages  from  the  one  he  had 
uritten  before. 

To  turn  now  to  the  beautiful  little  poem  of  Meghadilita.  Even 
Prof.  Weber,  in  his  essay  on  the  Blan&ya^a,  seems  to  admit  that 
this  poem  is  by  the  author  of  the  dramas.  And  as  it  is  not  doubted 
that  the  SIkuntala  and  the  Yikramorva^t  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  K&lid&sa,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  see  what  evidence  those 
two  dramas  and  the  Meghadilita  cumulatively  afford,  tending  to  solve 
the  question  of  whether  the  three  poems  belong  to  the  K^ddsa 
who  has  given  us  the  dramas.  Por  this  purpose,  as  what  has  been 
said  above  will  have  quite  satisfactorily  established  that  the  Baghu- 
vamia  and  the  Kum&rasambhava  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  same 
K&lidasa,  it  will  only  be  necessary  that  the  evidence  of  parallel 
passages  to  be  found  in  the  dramas  and  the  Meghadiita  may  bear 
upon  either*of  those  two  poems. 

Beginning  with  the  SIkuntala,  the  benedictory  stanza  reminds 
us  that  the  author  is  a  devotee  of  Biva,  the  deity  which  is  invoked 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Baghuvam^a,  the  Yikramorvait,  and 
the  M^vik&gnimitra,  and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Kum&rasambhava,  and  is  reverentially  alluded  to  in  the  Megha- 
d^ta  (i.  37-40,  Bombay  Hdn.).  One  of  the  eight  forms  {tanus) — 
viz.  the  Sun — specified  in  the  Nindi  is  alluded  to  as  such  in  Kum. 
viii.  52.  Pasong  on,  we  come  to  the  modest  standard  of  excellence 
the  poet  proposes  to  himself,  viz.  the  satisfaction  of  the  good  to 
undergo  whose  just  criticism  is  as  gold  passing  through  a  crucial  test, 
^  MnLfl^mfflliNtf^r^^,  etc.  (8ak.  Act  i.  2,  Bom.  Edn.  of 
BekB  1783).  The  same  modest  test  inspired  the  poef  s  request  to 
the  audience  in  the  Vikramorva^l  (Act  i.  2).  Both  should  be  com- 
pared with  Bagh.  i.  2,  3,  4,  9,  10.  The  S^iiisha,  the  Navamalli,  and 
the  Pafala  flowers  are  the  same  favourites  in  the  Bagh.  and  the  Kum. 
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that  they  are  in  the  dramas.  The  affection  of  love  {Vtkdra  or 
Vikjiti)  suddenly  felt  by  Biva  (Kum.  iii.  69)  in  the  presence  of 
K&ma  sorprises  that  divine  practiser  of  austerities  similarly  to  81- 
kuntala  struck  with  the  same  passion  in  her  father's  hermitage  in 
the  presence  of  King  Dushyanta  (Act  i.  fi|  ^  ^  Jj^  W^  ^iHf^ 
^  W'lqUftOrw'l  t^WTW  WiT^NflT  ^>^in).  ThefoUowing 
two  stanzas  on  hunting  are  but  paraphrases  of  each  other  in  different 
metres: 

Ragh.  ix.  49.  8^  Act  ii.  5. 

And  so  the  following,  in  which  the  deer,  the  birds,  and  the  trees 
of  the  forest  express  their  sorrow  in  ways  best  suited  to  them,  in 
one  for  the  misfortunes  of  Stt&,  and  in  the  other  for  the  departure 
of  Sakuntala  from  the  hermitage :  * 

Ragh.  adx.  69.  Kik.  Act  iv.  12. 

The  marriage  of  the  mango  tree  with  a  creeper,  spoken  of  in 
canto  viii.  stanza  60,  readily  reminds  one  of  that  beautiful  passage 
in  the  S&kuntala  (Act  iv.  13)  in  which  S&kuntala's  foster-father 
expresses  satisfaction  at  the  connexion  that  she  had  formed,  and 
promises  soon  to  bring  about  the  other  match,  when  bidding  adieu 
to  his  daughter.  The  mind,  according  to  E&lid^,  remembers 
unconsciously  the  associates  of  a  former  life — a  theory  which  he  pro- 
pounds in  the  following  stanzas : 
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Bagh.  yii.  15. 


&&k.  Act  V.  2. 

Who  does  not  see  the  dose  relationship  between  the  following 
three  sets  of  questions,  each  asked  by  a  king  inquiring  about  the 
health  of  a  hermit  and  the  peace  of  his  hermitage  ? 

Ragh.  V.  5,  7,  6.  Silk.  Act  v.  9.  Kum.  v.  32,  35,  34. 


^\44^|V|^HI 


ij^.^^Nf^hrRT^-     *iR^R?ir48fti<ft     ^l^n^wm^m- 

The  ancestors  of  Bushyanta  show  the  same  anxiety  for  their 


See  also  Ragb.  xyiii.  49. 
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sacrificial  cake  and  oblation  as  those  of  Dilipa,  at  the  prospect  of 
thdr  races  being  left  without  a  male  to  offer  them  in  futore : 

Ragh.  i.  66,  67.  8tt.  Act  vi.  22. 

^f^-i  ¥T:fir^irnr:i^i 

wtt:  I  lit  f :  ^  t^nnnn^  f^tw^ 

^iwt  1^  'WT  yiniqfiy<<       iftfif  I 

The  Ktim&rasambhaya  is  not  the  only  poem  in  which  EalicULsa 
speaks  (i.  1)  of  a  long  mountain  range  as  dipped  with  its  two  ends  in 
the  eastern  and  the  western  seas — "O^IM^  lftt|pP|^  iPrnR'  f^lRV*"> 
the  HemaWita  is  also  '*  t^jilM<i|l|^|qiH€:"  S&k.  Act  vii.  The 
curse  under  which  Dilipa  was  labouring,  and  which  had  made  him 
heirless,  was  the  result  of  an  accidental  transgression  by  him  in  not 
having  bowed  down  to  and  walked  round  the  heavenly  cow  Surabhi, 
who  was  sitting  under  a  tree  when  he  passed  by. 

«  «  «  ♦ 

King  Dushyanta  is  more  cautious,  and  avoids  a  similar  error,  and  on 
being  told  the  sage  M&iioha  lived  on  the  HemakCita,  at  once  remarks: 

The  following  are  a  few  of  many  analogous  short  phrases  and 
illustrations  to  be  found  in  the  Sllkuntala  and  the  Eaghuvam^: 
irf^n^Tf  overflow,  Jfe^  WtfK^  C^PS^^IfK)  ^Hftf  Act  ii.,  TJ^^- 
f^^ntHt  'ftftr:  Act  v.,  Ml<q|ffiie|H<Jh<ft^n.  ^T:  Bagh.  viii. 
73 ;  the  simultaneous  setting  and  rising  of  the  sun  and  moon  re- 
spectively, Ragh.  xi.  24,  S^.  iv.  2,  "q^f  W  to  set  foot  on,  to  enter 

upon,  ^  xr^  <iiR<>  Act  iv.,  ^  nf^c^rRf  ^  U«IM«lilR««l 
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Act  !▼.  19,  Kam.  iii.  33,  y.  21,  Tiii.  13,  vi.  14;  Wt^PSnnn^  mis- 
taking a  name,  Act  vi.  2,  Ragh.  zix.  24,  Kunu  iy.  8 ;  RlfVll^MR- 
^^9^99^^>  etc.,  from  which  the  flowers  had  dropped  ^4[8il4l- 
'iraTWi:  %W^:  I^^i-  ^ii-  « ;  ^^<l1<i1fNfl>  pleased  with  the 
exploit,  Slik.  Act  yii.  1,  Bagh.  xi.  21 ;  King  Dillpa  following  the 
sacred  cow  seemed  like  onto  viihi  (the  performance  of  reUgiaiis 
works),  ?V%^  4II^|(4[(M^MMIIV  I^h»  ii»  16.  The  same  simile 
is  used  to  compare  the  union  of  Ihishyanta  and  Sfikuntala,  1|^  f^nt 

RlfM^Rl  f^l?rt llTRWt  Act  yii.  29.     The  sinule  heing 

very  nnusoal,  and  one  of  those  that  are  characteristic  of  E^ddsa, 
its  occurrence  in  the  two  works  is  partionlarlj  yaluable  as  bearing 
upon  the  present  inquiry. 

Xing  Furiirayas,  soon  after  his  union  with  Xlrya^!,  goes  with  this 
his  new  bride  into  the  forest  of  the  mountain  Gandham&dana,  to 
enjoy  himsdf .  Similarly  Biya  and,  P&ryati  in  the  Kum&rasambhaya 
resort  to  the  sama  place  (canto  yiii.  28)  after  their  marriage,  and 
there  is  considerable  similarity  between  the  beautiful  descriptions  of 
the  yarious  objects  Biya  shows  to  his  wife  and  King  Purikayas  ob- 
seryes  in  his  bewilderment  during  the  temporary  loss  of  his  wife, 
the  ofE^ided  nymph.  As  in  the  Tikramoryail  (Act  iy.  stanza  5), 
so  in  the  Baghuyam^a  (xiii.  29),  the  appearance  of  wild  plantain 
trees  growing  on  the  slopes  ol  mountains  m  the  rainy  season  furnishes 
the  poet  with  an  illustration  for  the  eyes  of  a  woman  that  are 
reddened  by  anger  or  scmie  other  cause.  One  of  K&Ud&sa's  fayourite 
ideas,  a  doe  stopped  and  prey^ited  £rom  joining  the  herd  by  her 
&twn  '^  loying  the  udder,'^  finds  expres^n  in  the  following  lines : 

Bagh.  ix.  55.  Yikram.  Act  iy.  32. 

TTiTig  Nala  (Ragh.  xyiii.  6)  retires  to  the  forest  and  forms  friend- 
ship with  the  beasts  thereof  ^^^  <<<tfmf<84l^<^<MI^  J^- 
i^^ffa^y  which  little  differs  from  the  followiug  in  the  Yikramorya^, 
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Act  y.  17.  The  elephant  is  as  fond  of  the  fragrant  ioHaki  plant 
in  the  Yikramoryail, 

irfHlW^  4IH<Wq^ifi«fl  4H<l*ltH  Act  iv.  23. 

as  in  the  Kum&rasambhaya, 

^fTfr  <»R^MM<^<H  viii.  38. 

Of  short  phrases  the  following  seem  to  be  interesting :  iflll^^^I 
i.e,  service  by  rotation,  Kum.  ii.  36,  imi^l^KMOEmiim*  Vikram. 
Act  iv.  ad  tnit;  IHTHnrf^^  'rflf^  Act  v.  3,  which  is  evidently 
the  same  as  ^r^7I|^|4|i||ii:,  quoted  before.  We  may  also  notice 
the  allusion  to  the  descent  of  the  Moon  from  Atri  (Bagh.  ii.  75, 
Yikr.  Act  v.  21),  and  the  allusion  contained  in  the  following  lines, 
probably  to  cantos  xii.  and  xiii.  of  the  Kumteisambhava :  HFf^ 

Yikram.  Act  y.  23.  Lastly,  the  blessing  pronounced  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  Act  may  be  compared  with  Eagh.  yi.  29,  the  poet  alluding 
probably  to  personal  experience  that  wealth  and  learning  are  natu- 
rally disinclined  to  associate  with  each  other. 

The  YikramorvaSl  furnishes  a  pretty  large  number  of  analogies 
to  the  Meghad^ta,  both  in  thoughts,  expressions,  and  allusions. 
We  can  only  notice  such  of  them  as  are  prominent.  The  one  (Act 
ii.)  describes  the  Hght  of  the  sun  as  ^W'\^l<<^ifttfflf  ^fi^l^fit- 
Trat  TnrPnPRC  stanza  1,  the  other  (ii.  3)  fiwi»n^ll|fjnaflrf>g- 
fH<44(i:  H^m:.  in  Act  ii.  the  king  says  ^^  ^  ^^HMlf^flT 
^^WmWT  f«Rt^t%nW:,  and  further  on  H<^^4(mHJ^|^pJ€H<irft 
%  (Act  ii.  6),  with  which  we  may  compare  the  ^^4fllT44  %?•» 
etc.,  of  Meghad.  ii.  47.  Again,  the  day  is  easily  spent  in  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  life,  but  the  night  is  restless  ^l4l^(X^c^i^i  etc., 
Act  iii.  4;  Meghad.  ii.  27,  4l«mMK1>  etc.;  the  face  of  a  woman 
with  the  dishevelled  hairs  hanging  over  it  compared  to  the  rising 
moon  as  yet  hidden  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Act  iii.  6  ^^' 
^(m%(r^,  etc.,  Megh.  ii.  23 ;  the  river  whose  stream  is  obstructed 
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by  rocks  occurring  in  its  way,  Act  iii.  8,  Ifegh.  i.  19  ^'erf  I^^^MV* 
ft^  f^«U|MI^  fiy^lilH'  The  nymph  is  offended  that  the  king 
fixed  his  eye  on  TJdayavatt,  a  Vidyadhara's  daughter,  as  this  latter 
was  playing  on  the  sand  bank  of  the  liand&kini,  Act  iv.  ad  init, 

planation  and  a  paraphrase,  such  as  the  author  who  wrote  the  above 
alone  could  give,  is  the  following  ? 

The  anxiety  and  apprehension  felt  by  lovers  at  the  approach  of 
the  rain-cloud  may  be  a  common  property  of  all  poets  writing,  as  it 
were,  to  a  pattern  famished  by  the  teachers  of  the  Alank&ra^&stra ; 
but  what  should  make  the  same  word  sannaddha  be  used  in  the 
following  stanzas,  except  the  circumstance  that  the  same  poet  wrote 
them  both  ? 

Vikram.  Act  iv.  1.  lieghad.  i.  8. 

Again,  the  words  If^rT^ft%  H^  ^fa^lm^Wigftl  %7|:,  etc., 
Megh.  i.  3,  are  only  a  paraphrase  of  Chitralekh&'s  words:    ^[f^Hir 

Vikram.  Act.  iv.  Prave^. 

The  following  is  said  of  the  lightning,  the  associate  of  the  rain- 
cloud  : 

Act  iv*  1.  Meghad.  i.  41. 

The  lightning  here  referred  to  as  the  only  light  that  benighted 
persons  look  to  when  other  lights  fail,  is  again  referred  to  in  the 
same  Act,  f^  *l<(1^|RflMRuil*iyMlfM  ^ai<l^^:»  In  the 
estimation  of  the  good,  the  performance  of  service  to  suitors  is  more 
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important  than  their  own  interests,  and  their  only  reply  is  the  grant- 
ing the  suit  itself,  Ifll^lWflt  ^J^ff?:!  Wltfrfirtw  Act  iv.  15, 
Meghad.  ii.  58,  Hlflfc  ^  HWf^  4iai4\PmH<fti^q.  The  circles 
of  light  in  the  foUowing  stanzas  deserve,  I  think,  particular  atten- 
tion : 

Vikram.  Act  v.  2.  Meghad.  i.  48. 

The  allusion  to  the  niehtUa  tree  in  Act  iv.  stanza  4,  and  Meghad. 
i.  14,  is  not  in  itself  of  much  value  except  for  the  tradition  which 
MaUin&tha  has  preserved  and  handed  down  to  us,  that  the  latter 
passage  contains  an  occult  allusion  to  a  contemporary  poet,  fellow- 
student,  and  friend  of  Kalidftsa,  nicknamed  Nichula,  and  to  Ding- 
n&ga,  one  of  his  (EaHdAsa's)  rivals,*  whose  histrionic  gestures  (ac- 

^VilH  H^t^ta^ema  ad  he. 

'  The  passage  certainly  very  well  bean  the  double  oonstmctioa  pat  upon  it  by  the 
•oholiast  It  is  remarkable  neither  the  Sanslqrit-Gennan  WorUrbueh  nor  Monier 
Williams  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  passage,  as  neither  of  them  notices  the  tradition 
and  not  eyen  the  name  of  Nichnla.    Here  is  the  passage :  ^R%?9fflT  H^T^Tt 

v[i^  wf^nrRsr^^hnf^  ^[^^jrfw  ifrfT'i  i i  ^^^tfjf - 

T^fir  Ri«3^*nf^i^fl^ih*f*i4iunfl^  ^^rt^ii^^wi*:  i  The 

ffabdArf^wakoia  recognises  Nichula  as  a  proper  name,  being  that  of  a  poet: 
«ITW^  'ifil^  ^nUl^:  ^P»%^  i  Mallin.  orffoc. 
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cording  to  Hallin^tha,  censures  accompanied  by  gestures  of  the  hand) 
the  poet  ridicnles  and  tells  his  own  poem  to  ayoid. 

Kow  the  Meghadiita  abounds  in  passages  bearing  ample  testimony 
to  its  having  been  written  by  the  author  of  the  Kum&rasambhava, 
the  Eaghuvamia,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Vikramorva^l. 
In  the  first  place  the  poem  has  for  its  subject  that  particular  passion 
in  the  delineation  of  which  E&lid^  excels,  and  to  dwell  on  which 
he  always  seeks  opportunities.  Then,  as  in  the  Eum^brasambhava, 
the  Tikramorvaii,  the  S^akuntala,  and  partly  in  the  Eaghuvamia,  the 
Him&laya  and  those  divine  forests,  mountains,  rivers,  and  cities 
-which  the  poets  love  to  associate  with  that  abode  of  the  Oods, 
chiefly  occupy  the  poet's  attention.  Moreover,  illustrations  derived 
from  sources  so  familiar  to  the  reader  of  the  dramas  and  the  Raghu- 
Tamia  and  the  Kumarasambhava,  are  found  in  the  lieghadCkta  to  an 
extent  which,  considering  the  size  of  the  latter,  is  not  small.  Allu- 
sions to  the  same  events,  objects,  and  circumstances  strengthen  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  illustrations.  The  following  instances  leave 
little  doubt  that  the  same  poet  that  wrote  the  Claud  Messenger  was 
also  the  author  of  the  Eaghuvam^a:  the  vqprahriyd  or  vaprahridd 
of  an  elephant  or  bullock,  liegh.  i.  2,  56,  ii.  52,  Eagh.  v.  44 ;  the 
effect  of  the  rain-cloud  and  its  friends  the  peacock,  the  Kadamba- 
flower,  thunder,  and  the  plantain  flower,  on  lovers  separated  from 
their  wives,  Megh.  i.  3,  Eagh.  xiii.  26,  29 ;  a  mountain  spoken  of 
as  the  breast  of  the  earth,  liegh.  i.  18,  Eagh.  iv.  51 ;  a  city  de- 
scribed as  a  colony  from  heaven,  Megh.  i.  31,  Eagh.  xv.  29,  and 
Kum.  vi.  37  (quoted  before),  Vikram.  Act  ii.  I||  ^HRJ  dllQ^^'lf^ 
qiliyffi ;  the  same  allusion  to  TJj jayini,  the  river  Sipri,  and  the  shrine 
of  Mah&k&la  Kva,  Megh.  i.  31,  32,  38,  Eagh.  vi.  32,  34 ;  the  pigeons 
occupying  the  inner  side  of  the  eaves  of  houses,  Megh.  i.  42,  Yikr.  iii. 
2,  M41aviki.  ii.  13  ;  the  Ganges  seeming  to  join  the  Jamna  elsewhere 
than  at  Prayaga,  the  place  of  the  actual  confluence  (this,  I  think, 
appears  to  be  one  of  those  ideas  that,  if  I  may  say  so,  are  Ealidasa's 
private  property),  MegH.  i.  55,  Eagh.  vi.  48;  sitting  on  a  rock 
cooled  by  the  vapours  of  the  Ganges,  and  perfumed  with  musk  or 
other  natural  resin  deposited  on  it,  ^^TPrf  ti^(«inn^  TltH- 
i^^^'H^IHI'WTICTTWW^  irra 'ft^  Ijprrt*  Meghad.  i.  56, 

^WTT^  ^wtjM^ftf^aiOt  S|il<)<f<^Oi  firimwnfn,  Eagh.  vi.  51, 

quoted  before,  where  the  citation  from  the  Kum.  may  also  be  com- 
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pared ;  the  drj  bambos,  filled  with  the  wind,  sound  like  flutes,  and 
the  sylvan  deities  sing  to  their  made  their  songs  of  victory  in  honour 
of  some  hero : 

Eagh.  ii.  12.  Meghad.  1.  60. 

The  marble  walls  of  Eail&sa,  transparent  like  glass,  and  used  by 
the  Goddesses  for  mirrors,  are  as  uppermost  in  the  poet's  mind  in 
the  Meghadiita  i.  62,  fNl^V  ft^H^filfll^tJ^^a,  as  they  were 
when  he  described  them  in  the  Eum^brasambhava : 

fiRrrfm:  ^iir«niMi4iKia  i 

^W^O*l'i**l<'J^«n:  I  be.  4044. 

So  the  trees  buzzing  with  humming  bees  (Megh.  ii.  3,  ^pftW^- 
HTT^QTT*  >  ^tc.,  Eagh.  ix.  32,  xvi.  47).  The  following  are  each 
a  description  of  the  blessed  condition  of  a  city  on  the  Him&laya : 

Meghad.  ii.  4 
Kum.  vi.  44. 
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Again, 

lieghad.  66. 

Knm.  vi.  42. 

The  banished  Taksha,  though  seeing  (Megh.  ii.  43)  the  proto- 
types of  his  absent  wife's  beauty  in  the  objects  around  him,  finds 
no  more  consolation  in  them  than  did  Aja  in  those  of  his  wife's 
(Ragh.  viii.  58,  59). 

Similarly,  when,  lamenting  their  separation  from  their  beloved 
wives,  the  one  is  deceived  by  a  dream  and  the  other  gives  vent  to 
his  sorrows,  both  awaken  the  sympathy  of  the  sylvan  deities  or 
of  the  trees  they  haunt,  and  make  them  shed  tears  of  compassion 
in  the  shape  of  gum  or  dew-drops : 

Meghad.  ii.  45.  Eaghu.  viii.  69. 

4iwi^i^HfHif^^^  f^^-    ft^Mfiini  ^it^rwrfw: 

We  may  further  compare  the  emaciated  wrists  of  the  Taksha, 
who  was  Hi|<iqm€|^^f<»l|<1g:  (Meghad.  i.  2),  and  King  Bush- 
yanta,  who  says  his  4ifig^<M^|^<|<|l|4if<t  ^R^^R^iTEn  nRl^l^ 
{Sak.  iiL  13,  the  bracelet  is  further  alluded  to  in  Act  vi.  3).  Hope 
supports  the  hearts,  tender  as  flowers,  of  young  women  when  they 
are  separated  from  their  husbands,  ^|^|^^:  ^^^TO^lJ  Ml^9[\ 
inpmit  ^Wrnnfir  IIIUfilt<^  f^lW^  ^mf^  (Meghad.  l  lO); 
W^  Hl^ti^  ^RWT'Nt  ^TfT^,  "liope  renders  sorrows  of 
separation,  though  great,  bearable"  (SUk.  iv.  30).  The  prominent 
allusion  to  Skanda's  birth  and  his  leadership  of  the  celestial  armies  in 
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IT^ilin  (Meghad.  i.  47),  repeated  in  Eaghu.  ii.  76  and  vii.  1,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  point  not  only  to  the  story  of  Skanda,  but  also  to  the 
KumlbasambliaYa,  canto  iz.  (see  especially  stanzas  13,  14).  We 
may  also  refer  to  Me^ad.  i.  1 1,  ^J^  it^V^lT^^  ^*  iTWtftWT: 

^»^:  ^rfWr:,  and  Vikramorva^i  ^^Hmn  f^  f?T  ilPW^- 

^wn (Activ.  14),  jpfmK'  nfii^fiinfit  uprt  ?t  m- 

^^•jc^^  f%^  4|fqm  am:  (Act  iv.  16),  in  whicli  passages  the 
B^jaham^  or  flamingo  is  represented  as  preparing  itself,  on  seeing 
the  rain-cloud  and  hearing  the  thunder,  to  migrate,  and  furnishing 
itself  with  the  stalks  of  lotuses  as  "food  on  the  road  "  (m^f|lO'  ^ 
be  eager  to  proceed  towards  the  li&nasa  lake.  I  pass  over  many 
analogous  short  phrases  and  allusions  in  the  MeghadUta,  and  the 
Kum&rasambhava,  and  the  Kaghuvam^a,  as  I  trust  I  have  adduced 
sufficient  evidence  in  vindication  of  KaHdasa's  authorship  of  the 
last  work. 

Now  if  it  be,  as  I  trust  it  will  be,  admitted  that  I  have  succeeded 
in  showing  that  the  same  KaHd&sa  that  wrote  the  Kum&rasambhava 
also  wrote  the  EaghuvamSa,  there  is  one  important  fact  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  internal  evidence  quoted  above,  not  only  shows 
that  that  Kilid&sa  who  composed  the  dramas  and  the  Meghaduta 
also  composed  the  Eaghuvam^a  and  the  Kum&rasambhava  (I  leave 
the  Bitusamhara  and  other  works  attributed  to  Kalidasa  for  the 
present  out  of  consideration,  as  the  present  inquiry  does  not  extend 
to  them),  but  also  contributes  very  much  to  our  being  able  to  arrive 
at  a  sound  conclusion  regarding  his  age.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
KshJrasvaml,  the  celebrated  commentator  on  the  Amarakoia  and  a 
grammarian,  quotes  the  Kumarasambhava  under  the  name  of  Kali- 
d&sa.    One  of  the  passages  quoted  is  as  follows : 

^*IV  t'?^  ^  ^nf  IJ,  etc.,  Amara,  ii.  ifip9?«  39. 
Kshlrasvaml:  ftroTf  ^l^pt  ftf^flT^  ^  ^N^  Vfl^tfti 

f^W^:  i  Kum.  iii.  36. 

It  is  dear  that  Kshlrasv&ml  quotes  the  Kum&rasambhava  as  a  work 
of  Kaiid&sa,  and  it  is  therefore  beyond  doubt  that  the  Baghuvamsa 
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also  must  be  the  work  of  K&lid&sa,  as  both  the  works  have  been 
shown  to  belong  to  the  same  identical  author. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  infvr  the  existence  of  the  Eaghuya&to 
in  the  time  of  EshirasHmi.  For  we  find  it  frequently  quoted  by 
hiwi  in  the  same  commentary.  Among  the  quotations  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

iv.  67  on  ii.  TT^IZPf®  124. 
mtHM^H^I^tfil  JMft^iy  viii.  93  on  ii.  WfR*  53  iii.  ifT  123. 
^W^ff'l  I  ^nilfil  ^•*H«l«l<*f  *llO  ^  3^  ^"^  '^  ww^*  ^^• 
There  are  several  other  passages  quoted,  but  those  above  given 
will  suffice  to  prove  that  the  Eaghuvam^a  existed  and  was  considered 
a  standard  work  when  Eshirasvdml  lived. 

Now  as  regards  the  date  of  Kshtrasv&ml,  the  BAjaiwimginX  enables 
us  to  assign  him  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  of  Christ.  It 
states  that  Jay&pi^a,  the  mighty  Emperor  of  K&imlra,  ''  who  brought 
back  learning  to  Ka^mlra,  the  country  of  its  birth,  &om  distant 
countries  whither  it  had  fled,  and  who  caused  the  Mah&bh&shya,  that 
was  well  nigh  lost,  to  be  brought  from  other  countries,  and  inter- 
preting it  caused  it  to  be  studied  in  his  empire.  Having  received 
his  knowledge  from  the  Professor  of  the  science  of  lexicography 
named  K%h^a^  Pandita  Jat/dpida  was  reckoned  among  the  wise.'' 
The  name  KsMra,  for  KaMrawdmiy  does  not  by  any  means  interfere 
with  the  identification,  as  8vdmi  is  merely  an  honorific  affix  like 
dehdrya  in  8ankardchdrya  and  Hemdehdrya,  The  shorter  was  the 
real  name,  as  is  shown  by  the  title  of  his  work  on  grammar  called 
KaMratarangini.  And  as  we  know  of  no  other  Kshira  who  was 
both  grammarian  and  lexicographer  and  also  a  teacher  of  lexico- 
graphy, the  Eshira  mentioned  by  the  Kajatarangi][)it  is  beyond  all 
doubt  the  celebrated  commentator  on  the  Amarakoi^a.  The  date  of 
Jayapi4^  the  son  of  Yappiya  and  successor  of  Sangr&m&pi^a,  varies 
from  A.D.  764  to  a.d.  772,  according  to  three  different  calculations. 
Now  from  the  manner  in  which  Kshlra  quotes  the  Kumarasambhava 
and  the  Saghuvam^a,  viz.  with  the  simple  introduction  of  ^V^P^  > 
'*  as  may  be  seen,  as  for  example,"  and  Jfm  "  as,"  without  adding 
the  name  of  the  author  quoted  from,  it  is  clear  that  those  works 
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were  perfectly  well  known  at  that  time,  and  known  to  be  bo  anthori- 
tative  that  they  might  be  quoted  to  support  or  refate  the  author 
whom  Eshtra  was  interpreting  in  his  commentary.  To  obtain  sach 
celebrity  and  authority,  the  poems  must  have  been  written  at  least 
one  or  two  centuries  before.  And  this  takes  us  back  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century. 

Dr.  Aufrecht,  in  an  analyas  of  Kshlrasv&ml's  commentary,  pub- 
lished in  the  May  number  of  the  ZeiUehrift  der  Deutsehen  Morgm- 
IdndUchen  Ge%elhchaft^  assigns  that  commentator  of  Amarasimha  to 
between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  on  the  ground  that  he 
quotes  under  the  name  of  S^rihhqja  a  glossary  attributed  to  Bhoja- 
deya,  the  author  of  the  Sanuvatikanthdhharana,  and  that  he  is  quoted 
by  Fardhamdnay  the  author  of  the  Ganaratnamahodadhi,  Now  Bhoja- 
deva  of  JDhdrd  is  beHeved  to  have  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  eleyenth 
century,  which  date  will,  I  understand,  shortly  be  confirmed  by  the 
recent  discovery  by  Dr.  Biihler,  of  Bombay,  of  Bh^a^s  Karana,  called 
Rdjamri^dnka.  But  even  if  it  be  proved  that  this  Bhqjadwa  was 
the  author  of  the  Sarawatikanthdhharana,  his  date  will  throw  no 
light  on  that  of  Kshirasvdmt,  For,  in  the  first  place,  no  glossary  is, 
as  far  as  I  know,  attributed  to  Bhofadeva  of  Dhdrd ;  and,  secondly, 
the  Sribhoja  so  often  cited  by  K%hirawdmi  is  evidently  a  petty  com- 
mentator on  the  AmarakoSaf  who  may  perhaps  have  written  a  glossary 
of  his  own.  But  it  is  in  his  capacity  of  commentator  on  the  Amara- 
koSa,  rather  than  that  of  author  of  a  glossary,  that  he  is  generally 
referred  to  by  £^shira8vdnU.  In  the  second  and  third  Kansas  to- 
gether of  the  latter's  commentary  this  S'rihhqfa  is  cited  twelve 
times,  but  only  one  of  these  twelve  passages  may  perhaps  appear  to 
refer  to  a  glossary  by  S'rihhqfa,  the  remaining  ones  being  all  re- 
ferences to  what  is  doubtless  a  commentary  on  the  Amarakoia.  Now 
it  is  hard  to  believe,  without  any  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  when 
even  the  names  do  not  agree  fully,  that  the  author  of  the  Sarasva" 
tikanthdhharana  could  have  stooped  to  write  a  commentary  on  the 
glossary  of  Amarasirhha,  or  that  the  Xing  of  Dhari  could  have  cared 
to  think  that  he  could  immortalize  his  name  by  purchasing  the 
authorship  of  such  a  petty  work. 

The  authorship  of  the  Rdjatarangini  ought  not  to  be  lightly  dis- 
carded, except  on  the  evidence  of  indisputable  facts.  And  as  loiig 
as  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect  the  S'rihhqfa  of  JSTshtrawdmi  with 
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the  author  of  the  KanflMharanay  or  the  King  Bhajad&va  who  lived 
at  Dhdrd  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centory,  except  the  partial 
coincidence  of  names,  the  Rdjatarangini  ought  to  decide  the  question 
of  KshirasvdmVs  date. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Kshlrasv&mi  quotes  from  the  Kum&ra- 
sambhava  in  a  manner  that  shows  that  he  either  knew  only  one 
Kalid&sa,  or  that  he  considered  the  work  he  was  quoting  fix>m  to 
belong  to  the  celebrated  KIQidasa,  who  had  only  to  be  named  to  be 
recognized.  Surely  if  the  Kumarasambhava  was  the  production  of 
a  K&lidasa  more  modem  than  or  different  from  that  of  the  dramas, 
he  would  either  have  named  the  poem  itself,  instead  of  its  author, 
or  the  latter  with  a  distinctive  designation,  such  as  ^fif^qquffljl^l^, 
or  some  similar  appellation.  The  oondusion  is  therefore  unavoidable 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  of  Christ  the  Kum^rasam- 
bhava  was  considered  as  a  work  of  the  great  Kalid^.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  probable  that  an  eminent  grammarian  and  scholar  like 
Kshlrasvaml,  extensively  read  in  Sanskrit  literature,  as  is  shown  by 
his  quotations,  might  have  mistaken  a  spurious  work  that  was 
&thered  by  its  real  author  upon  the  great  poet  for  one  composed  by 
the  latter. 

Some  further  evidence  throwing  light  on  KaHdasa's  authorship  of 
the  Raghuvafhiay  and  also  on  his  date,  is  afforded  by  a  certain  passage 
in  PrtUihdra  Indwrdja^B  commentary  on  the  AlankdraSdstra  of  jBhaffod- 
bhafa.  Dr.  Biihler  has  recently  discovered  a  MS.  of  this  com- 
mentary in  the  celebrated  Bhdnddra  or  Library  of  MSS.  at  Jesselmir, 
which  is  dated  Samvat  1160,  corresponding  to  a.i).  1104.  The  com- 
mentary must  be  much  older  than  the  date  of  that  MS.,  and  the 
AlaMtraidstra  of  Bhottodhhafa,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  com- 
mentary, must  be  older  still.  Now  the  passage  referred  to  may  be 
rendered  as  follows  ;  "  In  this  manner  is  the  figure  of  speech  called 
Dipaka  defined  and  illustrated  by  the  author.  Now  a  question  arises 
here :  the  author  has  before,  in  enumerating  the  figures  of  speech, 
mentioned  the  figure  Upamd  first,  and  then  the  DipakUf  in  the  words 
^TOT  ^t'rtl  %f7T.  He  ought,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  definitions  should  be  given  in  the  same  order  as  that  of 
enumeration,  to  have  defined  Upamd  first,  and  then  the  Dipaka.  How 
18  it  then  that  the  Dipaka  is  here  defined  first?  The  answer  is, 
that  this  author  has  here  followed  the  order  of  part  of  the  Kumd- 
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lasambhaTa  that  he  himself  wrote,  and  there  the  figure  JMpaka  is 
illnstrated  before  the  Upamd^  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  same  order  that  the  order  of  enumeration  has  here  been  disre- 
garded."   The  words  in  the  original  regarding  the  KumdroMimblma 

are:  uiN  ^WfWT  4a^M<ft«f4<K^I|H^in^  V*<HilS>^> 
ipif^:  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  was  in  the  time  of 
Bhattodbhafa  a  KumdroMmbhaica  that  had  not  been  written  by  him— 
and  in  aU  likelihood  the  Kumdrasambha/oa  of  K&lidasa.  It  may  be 
here  mentioned  that  the  verses  quoted  in  the  Bhaftodbhafdlanidra  as 
from  his  own  Sumdraaambhava,  are  not  found  in  that  of  K&lid&sa. 
If  then  the  words  ^Mif^fl^^K^lM^  ^  o^^  passage^  are  in- 
tended to  distinguish  Bhattodhhafa^s  Kumferasambhava  from  that  of 
K&lid&sa,  the  latter  must  be  placed  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Bhoja- 
deva  of  Dh&r&,  or  the  middle  of  the  deventh  century. 

In  connexion  with  the  authorship  of  E&Ud&sa,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  by  the  commentary  of  Kshirasv&mt,  the  Meghadi^ta 
and  the  Yikramorya^l  are  also  proved  to  be  prior  to  his  date,  as  he 
quotes  them  both.  That  commentary  forther  shows  that  the  Mdgha- 
kdnfya,  the  Kirdidrfuntyaf  the  VUaratdmaoharita,  and  probably  tiie 
Venisaffihdra,  were  as  well  known  and  considered  as  standard  works 
as  the  Eaghuvamto  when  Eshtrasv&ml  lived. 

The  conclusions,  then,  that  the  facts  given  above  lead  us  to  are : 

1.  That  the  K&lid&sa  of  the  dramas  was  also  the  E&lidisa  of  the 

poems  Eaghuvam^a,  Xum&rasambhava,  and  Meghad^ta; 

2.  That  this  Ealid^  lived  considerably  prior  to  the  middle  of 

the  eighth  century ;  and, 

3.  That  therefore  all  stories  connecting  him  with  a  King  Bhoja 

that  reigned  at  Dh&r&  in  the  eleventh  century  are  to  be 
rejected  as  without  foundation. 

I  The  whole  passage  is:  T^^TT^^  ^n(^^<ltH^I  ^  ^OTiHW 

^  n^  irfN  ^wni  ^3(hww  'W^'PWTsfV  ^t'rt  irf^raftrfif 
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EEMAKKS  ON  THE  PRIORTET  OP 

THE  ANCIENT  SYSTEMS  OF  MEDICINE. 

By   THOMAS   A.   WISE,    M.D.; 

Latb  op  thb  MiDioAL  Stapf  of  thb  Bbnoal  Abmt; 
Author  or  thb  "Amcunt  System  of  Hdvdu  Mbdioinb,"   btc. 


Both  sacred  and  profane  history  raider  it  probable  that  when  man- 
kind emerged  from  their  primitiTe  home,  they  possessed  great  energy 
and  organic  aotiYity,  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  degree  of 
intellectnal  force.  This  enabled  them  to  select  a  fruitful  country  as 
tlifiir  home,  where  they  soon  became  rich  and  powerful,  and  at  an 
early  period  assigned  a  particular  class  for  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. These  individuals,  distinguished  for  their  power  of  observation 
and  sound  reasoning,  opened  a  vast  and  interesting  field  for  the 
exercise  of  their  mental  faculties,  in  the  region  of  abstract  specu- 
lation. Their  knowledge  and  progress  in  civilization  was  aided  by 
their  possessing  the  advantage  of  high  rank  in^  regular  and  peace- 
able government,  and  a  religion  abounding  in  moral  precepts. 

The  most  ancient  traditions  and  records  of  the  Western  nations  refer 
to  the  ''  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  East,"  without  any  distinct  men- 
tion of  the  race  or  nation.  Modem  investigations  tend  to  prove 
that  the  original  seat  of  the  Indo-G^rmanic,  or  Aryan  family  of 
man,  was  the  high  table-land  contiguous  to  the  lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains extending  eastward  from  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Thence  they  descended  to  the  fruitful  plains  in  a  southern  and 
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eastern  direction,  and  at  an  early  age  another  portion  of  the  Aryan 
race  commenced  their  wanderings  towards  the  mysterious  West.  In 
both  countries  they  distinguished  themselves  by  their  knowledge  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  each  prepared  systems  of  medicine,  the 
priority  of  which  remains  still  an  undecided  question. 

The  age  in  which  the  ancient  Hindu  system  was  arranged  cannot 
be  directly  stated ;  in  consequence  of  their  despising  dates,  as  they 
considered  life  a  transitory  state  of  trial  and  suffering,  and  histoiy  as 
of  too  little  importance  to  occupy  the  attention  of  rational  beings. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  following  deductions  will  aid  us  in  airiving  at 
an  approximate  date  when  the  two  great  works  on  Hindu  medicine 
were  composed,  and  enable  us  to  compare  them  with  the  Oreek  system. 
The  perishable  material  on  which  the  ancient  Hindu  MSS.  were 
written,  rendered  it  necessary  to  have  them  frequently  copied,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  by  scribes,  often  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  some- 
times, perhaps,  careless  in  their  transcriptions.  In  ancient  times 
these  sources  of  error  were  to  a  certain  extent  avoided.  The  MSS. 
were  regarded  as  of  a  sacred  character,  and  only  a  limited  few  were 
permitted  to  copy  them. 

The  sacred  Hindu  Yedas  were  more  studied  than  the  ancient  Hindu 
medical  shastres;  as  the  latter  were  not  considered  sacred,  greater 
liberties  were  taken  with  them,  interpolations  and  clerical  errors 
were  introduced  by  illiterate  transcribers.  These  causes  render  it 
very  difficult  to  discoyer  the  age  of  the  writings,  except  by  com- 
paring them  with  other  Sanscrit  works,  the  age  of  which  is  known. 
The  ablest  Sanscrit  scholars  allow  that  Charaka  and  Susruta,  the  two 
great  commentators  of  the  Ayur  Veda,  the  supposed  sacred  revelation 
regarding  medicine,  a^re  more  recent  than  the  grammarian  Panini,'  as 
neither  work  is  mentioned  by  him,  while  both  are  noticed  several 
times  in  the  Mahdbhdrata.  Professor  Wilson  supposed  this  great  epic 
was  written  the  second  century  before  Christ ;  and,  like  Panini,  was 
added  to,  in  the  course  of  centuries.  Hessler,  in  his  work  on  Susruta, 
considered  that  if  was  written  a  thousand  years  before  Christ.* 

We  have,  at  this  early  period,  two  systems  of  Hindu  medicine,  com- 

^  He  died  b.c.  593.  See  Ooldstiioker's  learned  history  on  PWoi's  Place  in  San- 
scrit Literature,  p.  83  et  seq.  He  lived  before  Sakea  Muni,  the  founder  of  the 
Buddhist  religion,  who  died  about  543  b.c. 

*  A.  F.  Hessler,  Comment,  et  Annot.  Susr.  Ayur  Veda,  1852,  p.  4. 
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plete  in  all  their  parts,  founded  on  anatomy,  exhibiting  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  materia  medica,  and  the  practice  of  medicine,  an 
expertness  in  the  manipulations  of  pharmacy,  a^d  a  bold  and  skilful 
knowledge  and  practice  of  surgery.  We  find  the  Hindu  systems  of 
medicine  were  originally  written  on  the  ancient  form  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Sanscrit  language ;  so  old,  as  to  be  considered  the  produc- 
tion of  the  deity,  when  there  was  no  prejudice  of  caste,  before 
Polytheism  was  introduced  into  the  Hindu  religion,  and  in  the  heroic 
age,  previous  to  the  Mah^bh^rata. 

In  considering  the  Greek  system  of  medicine,  we  find  their  physi- 
cians and  philosophers  were  indebted  to  the  East  for  a>  portion  of 
their  knowledge.  Pythagoras  and  Plato  obtained  many  of  their 
philosophical  ideas  from  the  Hindus,  and  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
Greek  works  proves  that  the  Schools  of  Hippocrates  derived  a  con- 
siderable share  of  their  knowledge  from  the  East.  Galen  mentions 
that  Hippocrates  was  often  at  Smyrna  in  Asia  Minor,^  and  Mercurialis 
believed  that  he  travelled  in  Lybia  in  Africa,  and  Scythia  in  Asia.* 
Hippocrates  may  have  visited  this  northern  country  to  examine  the 
enlightened  and  skilful  Indo-Scythian  people,  whom  Alexander  the 
Great  found  so  expert  in  the  cure  of  diseases ;  and  in  these  northern 
parts  of  Asia  he  may  have  consulted  the  Hindu  sages,  and  studied 
their  drugs  and  medical  records.  The  learning  he  was  in  search  6f 
was  there ;  and  the  following  statements  prove  his  acquaintance  with 
their  writings : — 

1.  The  systematic  works  of  the  Hindus  were  most  probably  prepared 
from  the  third  to  the  sixth  century  b.c.  ;  and  long  before  the  age  of 
Hippocrates,  the  original  Ayur  Yeda  existed,  from  which  the  other 
classical  works  were  derived. 

2.  As  medicinal  plants  have  their  properties  developed  in  particular 
soils  and  climates,  they  indicate  the  nations  among  which  they  were 
first  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  explain  the  antiquity  of  the 
eiiltivarion  of  medicine  by  certain  races.  The  names  and  medicines 
recommended  in  the  medical  works  of  Hippocrates  often  indicate  the 
schools  of  medicine  from  which  they  were  borrowed.  "We  find  that 
Hippocrates  used  in  his  practice  a  number  of  Indian  plants,  imported 
from  that  country  into  Greece,  for  their  well-known  properties ;  such 

^  In  lib.  de  ArticnL  Comment.  1.  '  Yariar  Lection,  Lib.  2,  ch.  18. 
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as  Sesamum  Indtcum,  Lin.,  Hyperanthera  morufu^a,  Cardafnonmm, 
Amomumy  Zaurus  einnamomum,  Valeriana  Jatamanst,  BosweUia  thm- 
feray  GManum  ammoniaoumy  8agapenum  aksafoBtiday  etc.^  He  also  need 
black  and  long  pepper,  ginger,  cassia,  spikenard,  Calamus  aromaiieutf 
etc'.,  which  are  all  the  products  of  India  or  neighbouring  countries. 

3.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  works  of  the  School  of  Hippo- 
crates proves  them  to  have  been  compilations,  derived  in  part  £rom 
nations  farther  advanced  than  the  Greeks  in  the  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular departments  of  the  healing  art.  The  ancient  Hindu  physi- 
cians considered  dissection  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  education  of  the 
medical  practitioner.  Their  method  was  rude  and  imperfect,  but 
many  of  their  conclusions  were  correct,  as  we  have  proved  by  the 
result  of  their  osteological  enumeration,  and  the  accuracy  of  their 
description  of  the  internal  organs,  and  of  the  large  vessels  of  the  body.' 

The  ancient  Hindu  surgeons  performed  the  most  difficult  operations ; 
such  as  the  Csesarean  section,  embryotomy,  lithotomy,  etc.  The  first 
description  of  the  last-named  operation  was  given  by  Susruta,  and 
was  afterwards  made  known  by  Celsus,*  who  derived  his  infonnation 
from  Egyptian  surgeons,  and  they  again  acquired  their  knowledge 
from  the  East.  Hippocrates,  the  judicious  surgeon  and  benevolent 
practitioner,  allowed,  it  is  incorrectly  stated,  the  performance  of  this 
operation  -only  by  uneducated  quacks.^ 

From  these  facts  it  would  appear  that  at  an  early  age  the  Hindas 
had  made  very  considerable  progress  in  the  healing  art,  which  enabled 
them  to  prepare  systematic  works  on  medicine,  based  on  their  own 
practical  knowledge  of  anatomy,  to  which,  at  that  time,  the  prejudice 
of  mankind  in  general,  was  so  much  opposed.  Susruta  informs  us 
that  an  accomplished  physician  must  possess  an  acquaintance  with 
books,  or  theoretical  knowledge,  with  the  dissection  of  the  human 
body,  or  anatomy,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  appearance  of  disease, 
or  practice  of  medicine.  This  knowledge  explains  how  the  ancient 
system  of  Hindu  medicine  was  so  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and 

^  Boyle's  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindu  Medicine,  p.  Ill  et  aeq. 

>  History  of  Medicine  among  the  Asiatics,  yol.  L  s.  i.  p.  131,  and  158  seq. 

9  De  Re  Med.,  Ub.  y.  ch.  26. 

^  This  injunction  in  the  oath  that  was  taken  before  entering  upon  the  practice  of 
the  medical  profession  among  the  Greeks,  was  most  probably  a  Mahommedan  inter- 
polation. 
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warrants  the  inference  that  several  centuries  were  required  to  com- 
plete them.^  "While  the  nations  of  the  West  have  been  slowly 
advancing,  and  mutually  aiding  one  another,  during  the  last  two 
thousand  years,  the  Hindus,  by  the  depressing  influence  of  Brah- 
manical  intolerance  and  internal  warfare,  are  now  in  a  lower  social 
condition  than  they  were  three  or  four  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era. 

1  See  Prof.  ^^Ison,  Lc ;  and  note  on  Mill's  Hist  of  India,  yoL  ii.  p.  282. 
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THE    EXODUS 


THE     EGYPTIAN     MONUMENTS. 


Bt  henky  bkugsch  bey. 


His  Highness  the  Kheditb  of  Egypt,  Isxasl  Pasha,  has  granted  me 
the  honour  of  representing  his  country  at  the  International  Congress 
of  Orientalists  in  London.  On  this  occasion  this  enlightened  prince, 
to  whom  the  study  which  I  follow  is  so  much  indebted,  has  wished 
me  to  express  in  his  name  to  the  illustrious  members  of  the  Congress 
his  most  lively  sympathies  and  his  sincere  admiration  for  the  precious 
works  with  which  they  have  enriched  science,  in  bringing  to  light 
through  their  researches  the  remote  ages  of  those  happy  countries  of 
the  East,  which  have  been  the  cradle  of  humanity  and  the  centres  of 
first  civilizations. 

As  His  Highness  has  condescended  to  choose  me  for  his  delegate 
in  London,  I  owe  this  distinction  less  to  my  modest  merits  than  to  the 
speciality  of  my  last  researches  on  the  subject  of  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Egypt. 

Knowing  the  intense  interest  with  which  the  English  public  follow 
all  the  principal  discoveries  in  connexion  with  the  sacred  traditions 
of  Holy  Scripture,  His  Highness  the  Khedive  has  desired  me  to 
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offer  to  the  hononrable  Congress  the  most  striking  results  of  my 
stadies,  founded  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Egyptian  monnments. 

In  offering  yon  thus  a  page  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt, 
I  wonld  flatter  myself  that  I  may  hope  to  seenre  your  attention  and 
satisfaction,  so  as  to  justify  in  this  manner  the  great  confldence  with 
which  His  Highness  has  so  kindly  honoured  me. 

I  will  speak  of  the  Exodus  of  the  Hebrews ;  but  before  entering 
upon  my  subject,  permit  me  to  make  one  observation.  It  is 
to  state  that  my  discussion  is  based  on  the  one  hand  on  the  text 
of  Scripture,  of  which  I  have  not  changed  a  single  iota ;  on 
the  other  on  Egyptian  inscriptions  on  monuments,  explained  after 
the  rules  of  a  just  critic,  entirely  devoid  of  anything  of  a  fanciful 
nature. 

Since  nearly  for  twenty  centuries,  as  I  am  going  to  prove,  the  trans- 
lators and  interpreters  of  Holy  Scripture  have  wrongly  comprehended 
and  wrongly  translated  the  geographical  notions  contained  in  that 
part  of  the  biblical  text  which  refers  to  the  description  of  the  sojourn 
of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  the  fault,  it  is  certain,  is  not  with  the 
sacred  tradition,  but  with  those  who,  ignorant  of  the  history  and  the 
geography  of  past  times,  contemporary  vrith  the  event  of  the  history 
of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  have  been  obliged  to  reconstruct  at  all 
price  the  Exodus  of  the  Hebrews  on  the  scale  of  their  feeble  know- 
ledge, not  to  say  their  complete  ignorance. 

Acoording  to  Scripture,  Moses,  after  having .  obtained  permission 
from  the  Pharaoh  of  his  time  to  lead  the  children  of  Israel  to  the 
desert,  fatigued  by  the  severe  labour  of  building  the  two  towns  of 
FUam  and  JRamsss,  departed  with  his  people  to  the  town  of  Ramses, 
arrived  together  at  the  station  of  Sukkoth  and  Etham ;  at  this  last 
encampment  he  turned,  took  the  way  towards  Migdol,  encamped 
afterwards  against  Migdol  and  the  sea  (remark  that  there  is  not  a 
word  about  the  Sea  of  Seaweed),  opposite  the  entrance  of  Khiroth  in 
sight  of  Baalzephon.  Then  the  Hebrews  pass  by  the  Sea  of  Seaweed 
(translated  by  interpreters  as  the  Red  Sea),  they  remain  three  days 
in  the  desert  vrithout  finding  water,  arrive  at  Marah,  where  the 
water  is  bitter,  and  end  by  encamping  at  Elim,  the  station  having 
sweet  water  sources  and  little  date  woods. 

Many  savants  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  reconstructing 
the  path  of   the  Hebrews  upon  that  given  by  Holy  Scripture  are 
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of  different  opinions,  and  draw  different  results  as  to  the  march  of 
the  Hebrews.  But  all  these  savants,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
nnanimonslj  agree  that  the  passage  through  the  Bed  Sea  should  be 
regarded  as  the  most  probable  point  of  their  route. 

I  dare  not  exhaust  your  patience  in  enumerating  all  the  rpads 
reconstructed  by  these  savants,  who  certainly  had  the  best  intentionB, 
but  who  fail  in  one  thing  very  essential  to  the  rest,  the  necessary 
geographical  knowledge  of  ancient  Egypt.  But  more  than  this, 
to  discover  the  route  of  the  Hebrews  they  have  consulted  Greek 
and  Eoman  geographers  who  flourished  1000  years  after  Moses, 
and  have  marked  the  resting-places  of  the  Hebrews  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  names  of  the  geographers  of  Egypt,  under  the  reigns  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  Csesars. 

If  a  lucky  chance  had  preserved  the  manual  of  the  geography  of 
Egypt,  which,  according  to  the  texts  engraved  on  the  walls  of  the 
temple  of  Edfou,  was  deposited  in  the  vast  library  of  the  god  Horns, 
which  had  this  title  "the  book  of  the  towns  situated  in  Egypt, 
with  the  description  of  all  that  took  place  in  them,"  we  might 
dispense  with  all  trouble  of  finding  the  places  quoted  in  Holy 
*  Scripture.  We  should  only  have  to  consult  this  book  to  know  where 
we  are,  as  regards  these  Biblical  names.  Unfortunately  this  work 
has  perished,  with  many  other  papyri,  and  sci^ice  has  regretted  more 
than  once  the  loss  of  a  book  so  important  as  regards  the  antiquity 
of  Egypt.  But  this  loss  is  not  irreparable !  The  monuments  and  the 
papyri,  above  all  those  of  the  dynasty  of  Bamessids,  contain  in 
themselves  by  thousands  of  texts  and  notices  of  a  purely  geographi- 
cal nature,  allusions  sometimes  of  a  topographical  position,  and 
further  stiU,  a  very  considerable  number  of  inscriptions  engraved  on 
the  walls  of  the  temple  contain  pictures  more  or  less  extensive,  by 
which  we  are  able  to  determine  in  an  exact  manner  the  political 
division  of  Egypt,  and  the  complete  list  of  the  departments  of  the 
country,  accompanied  by  a  host  of  curious  details. 

Here  are  the  detached  leaves  of  the  lost  book  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken.  It  is  necessary  to  receive  it  carefully,  to  compare  one  with 
the  other,  to  endeavour  to  All  up  the  gaps,  and  finally  to  prepare 
from  them  the  inventory. 

Occupied  for  twenty  years  with  this  work,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  year  I  succeeded  in  putting  together  the  membra  disfeeta  of 
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this  grand  body  of  the  geography  of  Egypt,  which  is  composed, 
according  to  the  index  of  my  collections,  of  more  than  3600  geo- 
graphical names.  In  appl3ring  the  rules  of  a  sound  and  calm 
criticism  to  these  rich  materials  without  letting  myself  be  misled 
by  any  casual  homonymy  of  foreign  proper  names,  compared  with 
Egyptian  names,  I  have  been  forced  to  traverse  Egypt  from  all 
sides  to  know  the  ancient  soil  in  its  modem  aspect,  and  to  convince 
myself  with  my  own  eyes  of  the  changes  of  the  land,  which  the  soil 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  has  undergone  in  the  course  of  past 
centuries. 

Having  terminated  my  labours  in  this  manner,  which  had  the  sole 
inconvenience  of  sometimes  exceeding  my  strength,  but  which  have 
never  ^tigued  my  patience,  I  have  the  honour  to  present  the  result 
under  the  form  of  a  pr^s  to  the  honourable  Congress  as  a  mark  of 
respect  and  esteem  due  to  the  illustrious  savants  of  this  assembly. 

As  I  myself  experienced  a  profound  satisfaction  in  having,  in 
some  measure,  arrived  at  the  aim  which  I  had  proposed  twenty  years 
ago,  it  would  be,  on  the  other  hand,  my  greatest  reward  to  know  by 
your  judgment  that  I  have  saved  a  good  part  of  the  lost  book  of  the 
geography  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  application  of  the  geographical 
notions  determined  and  laid  down  in  this  precis,  which  will  make 
the  subject  special  at  this  Conference,  will  furnish  you  with  a  good 
proof  of  the  utility  and  importance  which  the  knowledge  of  these 
ideas  brings  to  historical  science. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  commence  my  explanation  with  a  remark 
relative  to  the  general  topography  of  the  country  we  are  about  to 
traverse,  to  discover  and  follow  the  traces  of  the  Hebrews  during  their 
stay  in  Egypt.  All  the  savants  who  have  been  engaged  upon  the 
same  subject  agree  that  this  country  was  situated  on  the  eastern  side 
of  lower  Egypt,  and  to  the  west  of  the  ancient  branch,  the  Pelusiac, 
which  has  disappeared  from  the  map  of  modem  Egypt,  but  whose 
direction  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  ruins  of  many 
large  towns  anciently  situated  on  the  bordera.  Commencing  by  the 
south  of  the  country  in  question,  the  town  of  An,  the  same  that 
Holy  Scripture  designates  by  the  name  of  On,  we  must  recognize 
the  position  of  the  Heliopolite  nome  of  classic  authors. 

After  that  the  mounds  of  Tell  Bast,  near  the  modem  towns  of 
Zoffozi^,  allow  us  to  fix  the  ancient  site  of  the  town  of  Pibast,  a 
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name  that  Holy  Scriptnre  has  rendered  by  the  very  exact  transcrip- 
tion of  Pihea&th,  while  the  Greeks  have  called  it  JBuhMtus.  It  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  ancient  JBubastite  nome. 

Pursuing  our  road  toward  the  north,  vast  ruins  near  a  modem 
town  called  Qour  by  the  Copts,  and  Faqour  by  the  Arabs,  settled  all 
the  doubts  about  the  situation  of  the  ancient  town  of  Phaeous$a, 
PhacoiMsai  or  PhacouaMn^  which,  according  to  the  Greek  tradition, 
was  regarded  as  the  chief  town  of  the  Arabian  nome.  It  is  the 
same  place  to  which  the  monumental  lists  have  given  the  appellation 
of  Oosem,  a  name  which  is  easily  recognized  in  that  of  Ghthem  of 
Arabia,  proposed  by  the  version  of  the  Septuagint  as  the  geographical 
translation  of  the  celebrated  land  of  Goshen. 

Due  north  between  the  Arabian  nome,  with  its  chief  town  Oosem,  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  monumental  lists  make  us  acquainted  with 
a  district  of  which  the  Egyptian  name  "the  point  of  the  north"  indi- 
cates at  once  its  northern  position.  Greek  authors  called  it  the  Seth- 
roites  nome,  which  is  apparently  derived  from  the  appellation  Set  ro 
hdtu,  "the  country  of  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,"  which  the  ancient 
Egyptians  appUed  to  this  part  of  their  country.  While  classic  anti- 
quity employed  the  name  of  H6racl^opoHs  parva,  that  is  to  say, 
"  little  Heracles'  town,"  to  designate  its  chief  place ;  the  monumental 
lists  mention  the  same  place  under  the  name  of  "  Pitom"  adding  "  in 
the  country  of  Sukot."  Here  at  once  are  two  names  of  great  im- 
portance mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture  under  the  same  forms,  the 
Pithom  and  the  Sukkoth  of  the  Hebrews. 

"Without  stopping  for  a  moment  at  this  curious  discov^y,  I  pass 
to  the  last  district  on  this  side  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
preceding,  between  the  Pelusiac  and  Tanitic  branches  of  the  JSile. 
It  is  the  nome  that  the  Greek  authors,  after  its  chief  town,  the  great 
city  of  TantSf  have  called  the  Tanites  nome. 

The  Eg3rptian  monuments  designate  it  by  a  compound  name,  which 
means  "the  commencement  of  the  Eastern  country,"  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  its  topographical  position.  Its  chief  town  is  sometimes 
caUed  Zoan,  sometimes  Pi-ramses,  "the  town  of  Ramses."  We 
still  have  with  us  two  names  which  Holy  Scripture  has  very  well 
preserved  in  the  two  names  Zoan  and  Kamses  of  the  Egyptian  town. 

As  these  new  geographical  definitions  which  I  have  just  proposed 
necessarily  lead  to  a  deduction,  I  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
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dedaie  that  I  yoluntarilj  take  upon  myself  all  the  responsibility, 
both  for  the  accnracy  of  the  philological  reasoning  as  well  as  for  the 
determination  of  the  geographical  position,  which  I  have  just  brought 
to  your  knowledge. 

After  these  remarks  I  return  to  Pitom  and  Eamses.  When  you 
have  entered  at  Port  Said,  from  the  side  of  the  Mediterranean  into 
the  maritime  canal  of  Sues,  your  vessel  traverses  from  one  end  to  the 
other  a  great  plain  before  stopping  in  the  south  at  the  station  called 
by  the  engineers  of  the  canal  El  Kantara.  But  during  this  passage 
abandon  all  hope  of  gratifying  yourself  with  the  prospect  of  green  and 
smiling  meadows,  of  woods  of  date  and  palm  trees,  which  give  so  pic- 
turesque a  character,  like  unto  a  perfect  garden  of  God,  to  the  interior 
of  Lower  Egypt,  covered  with  numerous  villages,  and  intersected  by 
thousands  of  canals.  This  vast  plain  extends  on  both  sides  of  the 
maritime  canal,  so  that  your  eye,  which  glances  over  the  great  space 
to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  horizon,  cannot  find  a  single  point  of 
repose.  It  is  a  sea  of  sand,  with  an  'infinite  number  of  islets  covered 
with  reeds  and  thorn  bushes,  separated  one  from  another  by  lagoons, 
the  banks  of  which,  edged  with  a  sort  of  white  crust,  reveal  the 
presence  of  salt  water.  Notwithstanding  the  blue  sky,  the  angel  of 
death  has  extended  his  wings  oVer  this  sad  wilderness,  where  the 
least  sign  of  life  appears  to  be  an  event.  It  is  only  now  and  then 
that  you  meet  with  two  or  three  miserable  tents  of  some  poor 
Bedouins,  who  have  wandered  to  seek  food  ioi  their  lean  cattle  in 
this  desert. 

But  the  scene  changes  as  soon  as  the  Nile  in  the  two  monilis  of 
January  and  February  has  commenced  to  cover  the  land  of  Lower 
Egypt  with  its  waters.  The  vast  and  sandy  plains  disappear  under 
the  surface  of  immense  lakes.  Bushes  and  reeds  forming  large  beds 
marvellously  grow  up  to  a  great  height,  and  millions  of  aquatic  birds 
disposed  along  the  banks  of  the  lagoons,  or  united  in  flocks  upon  the 
islets  of  the  marsh,  begin  to  fish,  disputing  with  man  the  rich  spoil 
of  the  waters.  Then  come  the  boats  manned  with  fishers  of  the  Lake 
Menzaleh,  who,  during  two  or  three  monilis  of  the  winter,  are 
diligently  employed  in  carrying  on  iheir  fishing  for  ''the  fassikh," 
salt  fish,  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Delta  and  Upper 
Egypt. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  this  country,  which  I  have  thrice 
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trayersed,  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  and  such  are  the  inrpressions 
I  have  brought  back  from  my  reiterated  visits.  Here  are  these  plains 
at  the  present  day,  half  desert,  half  lagoons  and  mardies,  which 
answer  to  the  territory  of  the  ancient  district  of  the  Sethroite  nome, 
'^the  eastern  point,"  according  to  the  monuments,  the  chief  town  of 
which  was  called  Fitomy  the  town  of  Pithom  of  the  Bible. 

In  ancient  times  this  district  comprised  the  two  banks  of  the 
P^lusiac  branch  of  the  Delta,  from  the  western  side  nearly  to  the 
eastern  border  of  the  Tanitic  branch.  The  marshes  and  the  lagoons, 
with  a  rich  vegetation  of  rashes,  reeds,  lotus,  and  above  all  the 
papyrus  plant,  was  to  be  met  with  on  the  border  of  this  sea.  These 
places  WOTO  called  by  the  Egyptian  word  athUf  or  by  the  foreign 
word  8(mfy  that  is  to  say,  "  papyrus  marshes  "  of  the  Egyptian  text. 
As  well  as  these,  there  were  ponds  and  lakes,  called  by  Semitic  name 
JBirkatay  which  extended  themselves  nearly  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pitom.  The  canals,  of  which  we  found  two  near  the  town  of  Pelusium, 
run  in  all  directions  over  the  district,  each  bearing  a  particular  name, 
which  are  found  in  a  Semitic  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  in  question.  The  town  of  PiUmy  identical  with  that 
of  B[6racl6opolis  parva,  the  chief  place  of  the  Sethroite  nome  of  the 
time  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  was  situated  half  way  on  the  grand 
route  of  P61u8ium  and  Tanis;  this  information,  given  on  the  authority 
of  itineraries,  forms  the  only  means  of  determining  the  position  of  the 
bordering  district  of  Tanis  towards  the  frontier. 

The  Egyptian  texts  give  us  evident  and  incontestable  proofs  that 
all  this  country,  which  formed  the  district  of  the  Sethroite  nome,  was 
designated  by  the  name  of  8uku  or  8ukot.  The  strange  origin  of 
this  designation  is  indicated  by  the  monuments,  and  proved  by  their 
conformity  with  the  Hebrew  words  sok^  sttkkah,  in  the  plural  sukkoth, 
which  conveys  in  the  first  sense  tent.  Nothing  can  displace  this 
particular  appellation,  and  these  analogies  are  found  in  the  names  of 
Soenae  Mandrorum,  Scenae  Yeteranorum,  Scenae  extra  Oerasa,  given 
by  the  ancients  to  three  places  situated  in  Egypt.  In  these  names 
the  word  Scenae,  **  tents,"  signifies,  then,  the  same  as  the  Semitic- 
Egyptian  word  8ukoty  which  recalls  to  our  minds  the  name  of 
Sukkoth,  which  Scripture  has  appHed  to  the  first  station  of  the 
Hebrews  when  they  had  quitted  the  town  of  Ramses.  This  name 
''  tents "   owes  its  origin    to    the    encampments    of   the    Bedouin 
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Arabs,  who,  with  the  permission  of  the  **  Pharaohs/'  have  established 
their  homes  in  the  vast  plains  of  the  conntry  of  Sukkothy  and  who, 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  history  of  Egypt,  have  there  put  in  practice 
the  manners,  the  customs,  and  the  religious  belief  peculiar  to  their 
race,  and  diffused  the  use  of  Semitic  words,  which  ended  by  being 
officially  adopted  by  the  Egyptian  authorities  and  scribes. 

It  is  thus  that  the  greater  part  of  the  proper  names  cited  on  the 
monuments  and  in  the  papyri  designating  the  towns,  villages,  and 
canals  of  the  district  of  Sukkoth,  and  of  the  adjacent  nome  of  Tanis, 
can  only  bo  explained  by  means  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  Semitic 
language.  And  it  is  thus  that  very  often  the  existing  Egyptian 
names  have  been  changed,  so  that  the  Semitic  name  contains  the 
exact  translation  of  the  meaning  of  the  Egyptian  name.  In  this 
case  the  Semites  have  employed  the  same  process  that  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  employed  to  render  the  proper  names  of  the  geography  of 
Egypt,  by  the  translation  of  a  word  corresponding  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. On  this  occasion  the  proper  names  of  the  divinities  of  the 
classical  mythology  have  gone  so  far  as  to  be  placed  against  the  names 
of  the  gods  and  divinities  of  the  Egyptian  pantheon.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  classic  authors  such  names  of  cities  as  Andronpolis  ('*  the  town  of 
men"),  Gynaicon-poli  ("the  town  of  women"),  Leontonpolis  ("the 
town  of  lions"),  Crocodilon-poHs,  Lycon-polis,  Elephantine,  that  is 
to  say,  the  towns  of  crocodiles,  of  wolves,  of  the  elephant,  etc.,  which 
offer  true  translations  of  the  corresponding  Egyptian  names.  So  also 
authors  speak  of  towns  called  Dios-polis,  Hcrmo-poHs,  Helio-polis, 
Aphrodito-poHs,  that  is  to  say,  the  towns  of  the  gods  Zeus,  Hermes, 
Helios  (the  sun),  and  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite,  to  render  in  Greek 
the  Egyptian  names  Nb-Amon  ("  the  town  of  Amon"),  Pi  thut  (**  the 
town  of  Thot"),  Pitom  ("the  town  of  the  sokr  god  7b/»"),  Pi 
I[Mar  ("the  town  of  the  goddess  Hathor").  The  Hebrews  have 
done  the  same.  Thus  it  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  route  which 
conducted  to  Palestine,  near,  the  lake  Sirbonis,  a  little  fortification,  to 
which  the  Egyptians,  already  at  the  epoch  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty, 
have  given  the  name  of  Anhu^  that  is  to  say,  "the  wall"  or  "the 
enclosure,"  a  name  that  the  Greeks,  according  to  their  custom,  had 
translated  by  calling  4a  Gerrhon,  in  the  plural  ta  Oerrha,  The 
Hebrews  have  equally  rendered  the  sense  of  the  Egyptian  name, 
designating  the  military  post  on  the  Egyptian  frontier  by  the  name 
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of  ShouTf  which  in  their  langnage  absolntelj  signified  the  suae 
thing  as  the  word  AnXu,  and  the  word  Oerrhon  in  Greek,  that  is  to 
say,  "the  wall."  It  is  this  place  Show  which  is  called  in  Scrip- 
ture, not  oidy  as  a  frontier  place  between  E^ypt  and  Palestine,  hut 
also  as  the  spot,  the  name  of  which  applied  t»  the  eastern  part  of 
the  desert  of  the  coast  of  Egypt. 

Thus  also  the  Hebrew  word  Souph,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
**  seaweed,  reeds,  rushes,  and  papyrus  plant,"  the  sense  of  which  is 
made  sure  by  the  dictionaries  ol  the  Hebrew  language,  which  has 
been  employed  to  designate  a  town  situated  on  the  Egyptian  frontier, 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  pharaonic  highway,  which  led  to  the 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  equally  as  it  has  been  employed  to  give  the 
name  to  the  yam  Sbuph,  "the  Sea  of  Seaweed,"  only  contains  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Egyptian  word  AtkUf  which  still  signifies  the  same 
thing  as  the  Hebrew  word  Souph,  that  is  to  say,  "seaweed  or  papy- 
rus plant,"  and  which  has  designated  by  a  general  term  all  the 
marshes  and  lagoons  of  Lower  Egypt,  characterized  by  the  richness 
of  their  vegetation,  composed  of  papyrii  and  reeds.  The  Egyptians, 
on  their  part,  knew  so  well  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  word,  that  they 
adopted  the  foreign  word  Souph,  instead  of  the  word  Athu  of  their 
own  language,  not  only  to  express  the  name  of  the  town  of  seaweed 
Souph  in  Hebrew,  but  also  the  sea  of  seaweed,  the  yam  Souph,  to 
which  we  shall  recur  hereafter. 

After  this  remark,  of  a  philological  nature,  which  has  appeared  to 
me  indispensable  for  the  understanding  of  my  subject,  I  return  to  the 
town  of  Pitom,  the  chief  town  of  the  country  of  Sukot,  upon  which  the 
Egyptian  monuments  furnish  us  with  many  curious  facts.  I  commence 
with  the  divinity  worshipped  at  Pitom  and  in  the  district  of  SvM» 
Although  the  lists  of  nomes  and  Egyptian  text&  expressly  designate 
the  solar  god  Tom,  the  same  who  had  splendid  temples  in  (h 
Meliopolis,  as  the  tutelar  god  of  Sukot,  they  nevertheless  add  that 
the  god  Tom  only  represents  the  Eg3rptian  god  corresponding  to  tiie 
divinity  of  Pitom,  who  is  called  by  the  name  of  Ankh,  and  sumamed 
"the  great  god."  The  word  Ankh,  of  Egyptian  origin,  signifying 
"life,"  or  he  who  lives,  the  living.  It  is  the  only  time  a  like 
name  for  a  god  which  appears  to  exclude  the  idea  of  idolatry  is  met 
with  in  Egyptian  texts.  And  in  reality  when  the  presence  of  ihe 
families  of  the  Semitic  race,  who,  at  all  periods  of  the  history  of 
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Egypt,  have  resided  in  the  country,  including  the  Hebrews,  is  taken 
into  consideration,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  traces  of 
a  religious  remembrance  which  generally  passed  into  the  monumental 
tradition  of  the  Egyptians.  I  dare  not  decide  this  question,  if  the 
god — "he  who  lives"— of  the  Egyptian  text  is  idfflitical  with  the 
"Jehovah  **  of  the  Hebrews.  However,  all  leads  to  the  belief,  if  it  is 
recalled  to  mind  that  the  name  of  Jehovah  contains  the  same  mean- 
ing as  the  Egyptian  word  Ankh,  "  he  who  lives."  According  to  the 
monuments,  this  god,  in  honour  of  whom  was  celebrated  a  grand 
festival  on  the  Idth  day  of  the  second  month  of  summer,  was  served, 
not  by  priests,  as  other  divinities  of  the  Eg3rptian  pantheon,  but  by 
two  young  girls,  sisters,  who  bore  the  honorific  title  of  Ur-ti,  that  is 
to  say,  "the  two  queens."  A  serpent,  to  which  the  Egyptian  texts 
gave  the  epithet  "the  magnificent,  splendid,"  was  regarded  as  the 
living  symbol  of  the  god  of  Pitom.  It  bore  the  name  of  Kerehf  that 
is  to  say,  "the  smooth"  (ICcpgC  calvus,  and  the  Hebrew  word  H^i 
"smooth,  bald").  Again,  this  serpent  transports  us  to  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  desert:  it  reminds  us  of  the 
brazen  serpent  of  Moses,  to  which  the  Hebrews  had  presented  as  an 
offering  the  perfumes  of  incense,  until  King  Hezekiah  decreed  the 
abolition  of  this  ancient  serpent-worship. 

The  relation  between  Pitom  and  Sukot  does  not  finish  there. 

According  to  the  monumental  indications,  the  town  of  Pitom,  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  Sukot,  had  a  surname  which  it  owed  to  the 
presence  and  existence  of  its  god  Ankh,  "he  who  lives,"  and  which, 
in  Egyptian  terms,  was  pronounced  p-aa-Ankh,  "  the  domicile  of  the 
god  Ankh,^^  In  accordance  with  this  name  the  district  of  Sukot  was 
called  in  another  maxmev p-u-nt-paa-Ankhf  "the  district  of  the  abode 
of  him  who  lives."  Add  to  this  monumental  name  the  Egyptian  %a, 
so  known  to  designate  the  governor  of  a  town  or  of  a  district,  and  you 
wiU  have  the  title  of  Za  p-u-ni-p-aa-Ankh,  "  the  governor  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  abode  of  him  who  lives,"  which  a  Greek,  in  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies,  would  have  rendered  by  this  translation,  the  "nomarch 
of  the  Sethroite  nome."  And  now  consult  Scripture :  it  will  tell  you 
that  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  honoured  his  vizier  with  the  long  title  of 
Zaphnatpaneakh,  letter  for  letter  exactly  corresponding  with  the  long 
Egyptian  word  of  which  I  have  just  proposed  the  analysis.  Besides, 
according  to  the  recital  of  Scripture,  when  Joseph  made  himself 
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known  to  his  much  astonished  brethren,  he  said  to  them,  Oen.  xly.  8, 
— **  So  now  it  was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither,  but  God:  and  He 
hath  made  me  a  father  to  Pharaoh  and  lord  of  all  his  house."  The 
first  title  in  Hebrew  is  pronounced  ah  en  pwao.  The  translators  of 
this  passage,  commencing  with  the  Septuagi^t,  have  believed  they  can 
there  recognize  the  Hebrew  word  oi,  "  father." 

The  Egyptian  texts  show  us  that,  far  from  being  Hebrew,  the 
title  ab  en  ptrdo  designated  the  first  employ^  or  officer  especially  at- 
tached to  the  house  of  Pharaoh.  Several  of  these  precious  historical 
papyri  of  the  time  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  which  the  British 
Museum  possesses,  and  of  which  the  texts,  under  form  of  simple  letters 
and  communications,  were  composed  by  the  scribes  and  employes 
of  the  court,  allude  to  these  ab  enpirdOf  superior  officers  of  Pharaoh, 
of  which  the  high  rank  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  style,  full  of  respect, 
adopted  by  the  scribes  of  inferior  rank. 

All  these  observations,  the  number  of  which  I  could  easily  augment 
by  other  examples,  serve  to  prove  generally  the  presence  of  a  strange 
race  on  the  soil  of  Sukotf  and  particularly  to  give  incontestable  evidence 
of  the  intimate  relations  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews. 
Egyptian  texts  for  use,  as  well  as  for  internationally  speaking  the 
words  belonging  to  their  language,  furnish  us  with  direct  proo& 
which  certify  the  existence  of  foreigners  in  the  district  of  PUom. 

The  Egyptian  texts,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  famous  papyrus 
of  the  British  Museum,  tell  us  continually  of  these  hirtt-pitu  on  the 
Egyptian  officers  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  these  foreign 
races,  who  resided  in  the  country  of  Sukot.  These  same  texts  ac- 
quaint us  with  the  adon  (a  word  of  entirely  Semitic  origin)  or 
superior  chiefs  of  Suhot^  magistrates  who  served  as  mediators  in  the 
relations  with  the  Egyptian  authorities  of  these  people.  This  service, 
which  was  not  always  of  a  peaceable  nature,  was  supported  by  a 
corps  of  poHce  (the  MaisMiou)^  of  which  the  prefect  (the  Ser)  was 
chosen  amongst  a  number  of  grand  personages  of  the  court  of  the 
Pharaohs.  The  Egyptian  garrison  of  the  two  fortresses  constructed 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  nome  of  8uhot  watched  the  entrance  and  de- 
parture of  foreign  persons  in  the  territory  in  question.  The  first, 
called  Kheitam  (that  is  to  say,  the  fortress  of  Sukot),  was  situated  near 
the  town  of  Pelusium.  It  defended  the  entrance  in  Sukot  from  the 
Arabian  side.    The  other,  named  by  a  Semitic  word  Se^or  or  S^ol, 
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that  is  to  say,  the  hulwark  of  Sukot,  hindered  foreigners  from  crossing 
the  frontier  on  the  sonth  side,  and  of  setting  foot  on  the  adjacent 
district  of  Tanis-Bamses.  So  that  these  two  places  were  situated 
on  the  two  ends  of  the  route  which  was  traversed  in  the  midst 
hj  lakeS)  marshes,  and  canals — the  plain  of  Sukot  The  descrip- 
tion which  a  Eoman  author  (Pliny)  has  left  us  of  the  nature 
of  the  highways  of  this  country  may  serve  to  prove  that  already 
at  the  commencement  of  our  era  the  high  road  of  the  district 
of  Sukot  resembled  in  some  manner  the  road  of  the  present  day, 
which  only  the  Bedouins  of  the  country  are  able  to  pass  along 
with  their  families.  As  it  is  easy  to  conceive  beforehand,  the 
marshy  district  of  Sukot  did  not  permit,  at  first,  the  foundation  of 
towns  in  the  interior  of  this  district.  Also  the  Egyptian  texts,  ac- 
cording with  the  indications  of  classic  authors,  only  speak  of  the 
cities  and  places  situated  on  the  frontier.  I  venture  to  fix  your  at- 
tention upon  that  fortress  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  nome  of 
SuJtoty  on  the  border  of  the  Arabian  desert,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
basin  of  sweet  water,  and  called  by  its  Semitic  name,  adopted  by  the 
Egyptians,  Migdol^  that  is  to  say,  "the  Tower,'*  and  by  its  purely 
Egyptian  name  8am<mt.  The  situation  of  this  locality  is  fixed  by  the 
position  of  TeU  es  Samouty  a  modem  name  given  to  certain  masses  of 
ruins,  and  which  recalls  to  mind  the  ancient  appellation  of  Samout. 
Already,  at  the  period  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  almost  200  years 
before  the  days  of  Moses,  this  place  was  regarded  as  the  most  northern 
point  of  Egypt,  as  on  the  side  of  the  south  the  town  of  Elephan- 
tine or  Souan  (the  Assouan  of  the  present  day),  the  most  southern 
point  of  the  country.  When  the  King  Amenophis  lY.  assembled  all 
the  workmen  of  the  country  to  go  from  the  town  of  Elephantine  up 
to  Samout  (Migdol),  the  Egjrptian  text,  which  has  preserved  for  us 
this  information,  does  not  say  anything  else  than,  in  another  sense, 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxx.  10,  and  xxiz.  6)  in  prophesying  to 
the  Egyptians  the  devastation  of  their  country  going  from  Migdol 
up  to  S&ve .  (Assouan),  on  the  frontier  to  the  country  of  Xush. 
While  remarking  that  Migdol  is  the  only  place  of  this  name  I  have 
met  with  in  the  geographical  texts  amongst  the  number  of  more  than 
3000  names,  the  probability  already  is  that  the  Migdol  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  does  not  differ  from  the  Migdol  of  the  Exodus. 
It  is  time  to  quit  the  district  of  Sukot,  and  to  follow  Fitom,  the 
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ancient  highway  which  led  ap  to  Zoan  Tants,  the  capital  of  the  neigh- 
bonring  district,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  Eoman  miles,  according  to 
the  itineraries  of  antiquity.  A  sandy  plain,  as  vast  as  it  is  sad  at  the 
present  day,  named  San,  in  remembrance  of  the  ancient  name  Zoin, 
and  covered  with  gigantic  ruins  of  columns,  pillars  and  obelisks, 
statues,  sphinx,  tablets,  and  building  stones;  all  these  remains,  cut  in 
the  hardest  material  of  all  the  granites  of  Syene,  present  to  you  the 
position  of  the  town  of  Tanis,  of  which  the  Egyptian  and  classical 
authors  agree  to  give  the  epithet  of  a  grand  and  splendid  town  in 
Egypt.  According  to  geographical  inscriptions,  the  Egyptians  have 
given  to  this  plain,  with  the  centre  of  Tarns,  the  names  Sokkot  Zoan, 
''the  plain  of  Zoan,"  a  name  the  origin  of  which  goes  back  to  the 
epoch  of  Bamses  11.  The  author  of  the  seventy-eighth  Psalm,  in 
the  .twelfth  and  thirteenth  verses,  used  exactly  the  same  expression 
while  wishing  to  remind  the  contemporary  Hebrews  that  which 
God  did  before  their  ancestors,  '*  the  children  of  Israel,"  in  Egypt, 
and  ''in  the  plains  of  Zoan."  This  remarkable  coincidence  is  not 
accidental,  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  in  all  that  regarded 
Tanis  is  proved  by  the  notice  of  an  annalist  quoted  in  Scripture, 
that  the  town  of  Hebron  was  built  seven  years  before  the  foundation 
of  Zoan. 

If  the  name  of  Zodn,  which  the  Egyptians  as  well  as  the  Hebrews 
have  applied  to  this  great  city,  and  which  means  a  station  where 
animals  are  loaded  before  going  on  their  journey,  is  of  an  origin  purely 
Semitic,  two  other  names,  equally  given  to  the  same  place,  smd  in- 
scribed upon  monuments  discovered  at  San,  reveal  to  us  their  origin 
from  the  Egyptian  language.  These  are  the  names  of  Zor  and  iV- 
rdmsea.  The  first,  Zor,  sometimes  Z&ru  in  the  plural,  which  has  the 
meaning  of  "  the  strong  place  "  or  of  "  strong  places,"  agreeable  to 
the  character  of  the  countries  situated  towards  the  east,  and  furnished 
with  a  great  number  of  fortifications,  of  which  Tanis  has  not  been  the 
weakest.^ 

The  second  appellation,  Pi-ramses,  the  town  of  Ramses,  dates 
from  the  time  of  the  second  king  of  that  name,  the  founder  of  all 
those  gigantic  buildings,  the  vast  ruins  of  which  still  astonish  the 

1  The  Egyptian  name  of  Mazor,  applied  to  this  same  country,  shows  ns  the  origin 
of  the  Hebrew  word  giyen  in  Holy  Scripture  to  the  same  region. 
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traveller  at  the  present  day.  It  was  in  this  new  town,  which  was 
built  quite  near  the  ancient  Zor^  and  which  is  so  often  mentioned  in 
ihB  papyri  of  the  British  Museum,  that  Eamses  U.  caused  to  be  erected 
sanctuaries  and  temples  in  honour  of  a  circle  of  divinities  called  the 
gods  of  Bamses.  The  King  made  himself  to  be  distinguished  by  a  re- 
ligions worship,  and  the  texts  of  a  later  period  often  mention  the  god 
Barneses,  surnamed  ''the  very  powerfuL"  I  cannot  omit  to  cite  the 
name  of  the  high  priest  who  presided  at  the  different  religious  services 
in  the  sanctuaries  of  Zor  Barneses.  According  to  the  Egyptian  texts, 
the  priest  bore  the  name  of  Kha/r-totf  that  is  to  say,  "  the  warrior." 
The  origin  of  this  name  is  very  strange  for  persons  so  peaceable,  and 
is  sufficientiy  explained  by  Egyptian  myths  about  the  divinities  and 
the  town  of  Bameses.  Except  for  these  religious  legends,  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  this  titie  is  suggested  at  least  by  the  fact  that  Holy 
Scripture  gives  the  same  name  to  the  priests  whom  Pharaoh  called  to 
imitate  the  miracles  done  by  Moses.  The  interpreters  of  Scripture 
agree  that  the  name  of  Kartumim  given  in  the  Bible  to  the  Egyptian 
magicians,  in  spite  of  its  Hebrew  colour,  is  visibly  derived  from  an 
Egyptian  word.  Here  this  word  Khartot,  which  not  only  furnishes 
us  with  the  means  of  discovering  the  meaning  of  the  word  Khwrtu- 
nUm,  but  also  the  new  proof  of  the  scene  of  the  interview  between 
Moses  and  Pharaoh,  took  place  in  the  town  of  2^(m  Bamses. 

The  Egyptian  monuments,  especially  the  papyri,  are  filled  with 
dates  which  have  reference  to  the  building  of  the  new  city  of 
the  sanctuaries  of  Bamses,  and  the  stone  and  brick  work,  with 
which  the  workmen  were  over-burdened  to  finish  their  task  quickly. 
These  Egyptian  documents  furnish  details  so  precise  and  so  special 
on  this  kind  of  work,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  them 
the  most  evident  connexion  with  the  Bible  account  of  the  hard 
servitude  of  the  Hebrews  on  the  occasion  of  the  building  of  certain 
constructions  at  Pitom  and  Bamses.  One  must  be  blind  not  to  allow 
oneself  to  see  the  light  which  commences  to  clear  away  the  shadows 
of  thirty  centuries,  and  which  allows  us  to  transport  to  their  proper 
places  the  events  which  the  good  fathers  of  the  Church,  excellent 
Christians  otherwise,  though  bad  connoisseurs  of  antiquity,  who 
would  have  upset  us  almost  for  ever  if  the  monuments  of  the  £hedive 
and  the  treasures  of  the  British  Museum  had  not  come  in  good  time 
to  our  aid. 

18 
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To  displace  the  positioQ  of  the  town  of  Ramses,  notwithstanding 
the  eridence  of  the  Egyptian  documents,  would  introduce  iireparablfi 
confusion  into  the  geographiccd  order  of  the  nomes  and  the  yiUages  of 
Egypt. 

It  is  in  this  town  of  Zoan  Eamses,  that  towards  the  year  1600 
B.C.,  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  gloiiotis  reign,  Thothmes  III. 
departed,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  to  attack  the  land  of  Canaan; 
it  is  in  this  town  where,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  Eamses  II. 
entered  as  a  victor,  after  having  gained  his  victories  over  the 
Xhetien  people,  in  which,  six  years  later,  the  same  Pharaoh  con- 
cluded the  treaty  of  peace  and  aUiance  with  the  chief  of  these 
people.  It  was  this  town,  of  which  its  great  plains  served  as 
ground  where  the  cavalry  and  troops  of  the  king  executed  their 
war  manceuvres.  It  is  this  town,  of  which  the  port  was  filled 
with  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  vessels,  which  held  the  commeroe 
hetween  Egypt  and  Syria.  It  is  this  town  that  the  Egyptian 
texts  especially  name  as  the  boundary  of  the  proper  Egyptian 
territory,  and  as  the  conmiencement  of  the  foreign  soil.  It  is  this  . 
town,  of  which  an  Egyptian  poet  has  left  us  a  beautiful  descrip- 
tion, contained  in  one  of  the  papyri  of  the  British  Museum.  In  the 
same  town  Eamessids  preferred  to  reside  to  receive  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  and  to  issue  his  orders  to  the  officers  of  his  court.  Here 
the  Children  of  Israel  experienced  the  sufferings  of  their  long  and 
cruel  slavery ;  here  Moses  performed  his  miracles  before  the  Pharaoh 
of  his  time ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  the  same  town  from  which  the  Hebrews 
departed  when  they  left  the  fertile  land  of  Egypt. 

We  will  follow  them  now  station  by  station. 

Travellers  by  land,  who  would  leave  Eamses  to  put  themselves  m 
route  for  the  eastern  frontier,  have  two  roads  to  foUow.  The  one  leads 
in  a  north-eastern  direction  from  Eamses  to  Pelusium,  half  way  they 
pass  by  the  town  of  Pitom,  situated  at  an  equal  distance  from  Bamses 
and  Pelusium.  It  is  unpleasant,  on  this  route  of  Pliny,  to  cross  the 
lagoons,  marshes,  and  the  whole  network  of  canals  in  the  country  of 
Suhot,  According  to  what  the  monuments  tell  us,  this  way  was  not 
very  often  frequented,  it  served  for  ordinary  travellers  without 
baggage ;  while  the  Pharaohs,  accompanied  by  cavalry,  chariots,  and 
troops,  preferred  the  second  road,  the  great  Pharaonic  highway,  the 
9%kkeh-es-90idtanieh  of  the  Eastern  people. 
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This  last  is  composed  of  four  stations,  a  day's  journey  the  one  from 
the  other.  These  are  jRamses,  ''the  bulwark/'  Sukot,  Khetamy  and 
Migdol.  We  already  know  the  names  and  the  positions  of  these 
stations,  with  exception  of  the  third,  Khetam,  The  word  Khetam, 
which  the  Hebrews  have  rendered  Mham^  has  the  general  sense  of 
'^ fortress,"  as  I  have  proved  above  in  distinguishing  it  from  the  other 
Ehetam  which  existed  in  Egypt,  and  especially  from  the  Khetam 
in  the  province  of  Sitkot,  situated  near  Pelusium.  The  Egyptian 
texts  add  very  often  to  this  word  the  explanation  ''  that  it  is  situated 
in  the  province  of  Zor,"  that  is  to  say,  Tanis  Ramses. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  position  of  this  important  situa- 
tion, of  which  we  even  possess  a  drawing,  represented  on  a  monument 
of  Sethos  I.  of  Kamak.  According  to  this  representation  the  place 
of  Khetam  was  situated  upon  the  banks  of  a  river  (the  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile),  and  the  two  opposite  parts  of  the  fortress  are 
joined  by  a  large  bridge — by  a  qanthareh  as  it  is  called  in  Arabic. 
At  a  little  distance  from  these  two  fortresses,  and  behind  them,  is 
found  the  town,  inhabited,  and  called  in  Egyptian  Tabenet.  This 
name  calls  to  mind  at  once  the  name  of  Daphnai,  given  by  the 
Greek  historian  Herodotus  to  an  Egyptian  fortress,  and  the  follow- 
ing observations  are  sufficient  to  famish  the  greatest  certainty  to  the 
proposed  indications.  First  of  all,  Herodotus  speaks  of  Daphnai 
conformably  with  the  fortresses,  according  to  the  Egyptian  represen- 
tations. He  gives  them  the  surname  of  ''  Pelusiac,"  on  account  of 
the  position  of  the  Pelusiac  branch.  Herodotus  especially  mentions 
that  there  was  in  these  Pelusiac  Daphnai  in  his  days,  as  in  times  past, 
an  Egyptian  garrison,  which  guarded  the  entrance  into  Egypt  from 
Uie  side  of  Arabia  and  Syria.  The  ruins  of  these  two  fortresses, 
situated  opposite  one  another,  are  still  in  existence;  and  the  name 
TeU-Defennehf  which  they  bear,  at  once  recalls  to  mind  the  Egyptian 
name  of  Tab«n$t,  and  that  of  Daphnai,  given  by  Herodotus.  The 
remembrance  of  the  bridge,  the  qanthareh,  which  joined  the  two 
fortresses,  is  also  preserved  to  the  present  day,  for  the  name  of  ^mmt- 
el-qantharehy  "  the  dyke  of  the  bridge,"  is  applied  at  the  present  time 
to  a  place  situated  towards  the  east,  at  a  little  distance  from  Khetam 
— must  be  regarded  as  the  last  reminiscence  of  the  only  passage 
which,  in  ancient  times,  allowed  of  an  entrance  into  Egypt,  without 
wetting  the  feet,  from  the  western  frontier. 
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Haying  thus  found,  by  their  ancient  names,  and  by  tlieir  modem 
positions,  the  four  geographiccd  points  which  Holy  Scripture  calls 
BamseB,  Sukkoth,  Mham.  and  Mi^dol,  situated  a  day's  journey  from 
one  another,  I  hasten  to  answer  the  question,  if  the  Egyptian  texts 
prove  to  us  the  existence  of  a  highway  which,  by  these  intermediate 
stations  of  Sukkoth  and  Mham,  conducted  from  Bamses  up  to  MigM. 
Once  more  the  response  is  the  most  affirmatiYe  in  the  world. 

A  lucky  chance— let  us  rather  say  Divine  Providence — ^has  pre- 
served to  us  in  a  papyrus  of  the  British  Museum,  the  most  predous 
souvenir  of  the  epoch  contemporary  with  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews 
in  Egypt.  It  is  a  simple  letter,  traced  more  than  thirty  centuries 
before  our  day,  by  the  hand  of  an  Egyptian  scribe,  to  give  his  motives 
for  his  departure  from  the  royal  palace  at  Bamses,  caused  by  the 
flight  of  two  servants. 

**Thus,".  he  said,  "I  started  from  the  room  of  the  royal  palace, 
the  ninth  day  of  the  third  month  of  summer,  towards  the  evening, 
after  the  two  servants.  And  I  arrived  at  the  bulwark  of  8M 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  same  month.  They  informed  me  that  they 
(that  is  to  say,  the  two  fugitives)  had  deliberated  to  pass  towards  the 
south  side.  The  twelfth  day  I  arrived  at  Kheiam.  There  they  com- 
municated to  me  that  the  grooms  who  came  from  the  country  [of  the 
lagoons  of  Suf,  as  they  called  it],  that  the  fugitives  had  crossed  the 
country  of  the  Wall,  to  the  north  of  Migdol,  to  the  King  Seti 
Meneptah." 

Eeplace  in  that  precious  letter  the  mention  of  the  two  servants  bj 
the  name  of  Moses  and  the  Hebrews  ;  put  into  the  place  of  the 
scribe  who  pursued  the  two  fugitives  the  person  of  Pharaoh,  who 
f oUowed  the  traces  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  you  have  the  exact 
description  of  the  march  of  the  Hebrews  related  in  Egyptian  tenns. 
Also  as  the  Hebrews,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Bible,  departed 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month  from  the  town  of  Bamses,  our 
scribe  the  ninth  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  Egyptian  year 
quitted  the  palace  of  Bamses  to  prepare  himself  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
two  fugitives. 

Also,  as  the  Hebrews  the  day  following  their  departure  arrived  at 
Sukkoth,  the  Egyptian  entered  Sukot  the  day  after  his  departure  from 


Also,  as  the  Hebrews  stopped  at  Mham  the  third  day  after  their 
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going  forth  from  Ramses,  the  Egyptian  scribe  the  third  day  of  his 
journey  airiyed  at  Khetam,  where  the  desert  commences. 

Also,  as  the  two  fugitives  pursued  by  the  scribe,  who  dares  not 
continue  his  way  in  the  desert,  had  taken  their  course  to  the  north 
towards  Migdol,  and  towards  the  place  called  in  Egyptian  ''the 
Wall,"  in  Greek  **G^errhon,"  in  taking  Shour  in  the  same  sense 
the  Hebrews  "turned  themselves,"  as  Holy  Scripture  tells  us,  to- 
wards the  north  to  continue  their  road,  and  to  enter  in  the  lower  lakes 
of  Sirbonis. 

Add  one  single  word  to  these  topographical  comparisons,  and  it 
would  be  diminishing  their  value.  The  truth  is  simple,  it  does  not 
want  further  demonstration. 

According  to  monumental  indications,  in  accordance  with  what  the 
classic  traditions  teU  us  of  it,  the  Egyptian  route  led  from  Migdol  to 
the  Mediterranean,  up  to  the  Wall  of  Gerrhon  (Shour  of  the  Bible), 
aitoated  at  the  extremity  oi  the  lake  of  Sirbonis.  This  last,  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  has  fallen  a  long  time  into  oblivion^  and  yet  a 
century  ago  a  French  traveller  in  Egypt  naively  owned,  that  to  speak 
of  the  lake  of  Sirbonis  would  be  as  if  you  spoke  Germau  to  the 
Arabs. 

Separated  by  a  tongue  of  land  from  the  Mediterranean,  which 
offered  in  ancient  times  the  only  Egyptian  way  into  Palestine,  this 
lake,  or  rather  this  lagoon,  covered  with  a  rich  vegetation  of  rushes 
and  papyri,  but  m  our  day  almost  dried  up,  hid  the  unforeseen 
danger,  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  borders  and  by  the  presence  of  its 
fatal  gulfs,  of  which  an  ancient  dasdc  author  has  left  us  the  following 
description. 

'*  On  the  side  of  the  Levant,  Egypt  is  protected  partly  by  the  Nile, 
partly  by  the  desert,  and  by  the  swampy  plains  under  the  name  of 
Barathra  (gulfs).  There  is  in  Coele-Syria,  aud  in  Egypt,  a  lake, 
which  is  not  very  large,  of  a  prodigious  depth,  and  in  length  about 
200  stadia.     It  is  called  Sirbonis. 

''  Its  basin  being  like  a  ribbon,  and  its  sides  very  wide,  it  happens 
that  it  covers  itself  with  a  mass  of  sand,  which  is  brought  there  by 
the  continual  south  winds.  This  sand  hides  from  sight  the  sheet  of 
water  which  intermingles  itself  with  the  soil.  It  is  thus  that  whole 
armies  have  been  swallowed  up  in  ignorance  of  the  place,  and  having 
mistaken  their  way.    The  sand  slightly  trodden  on,  leaves  at  first  the 
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trace  of  the  steps,  and  attracts  by  a  fatal  security  others  to  follow,  xmiSl, 
warned  by  the  danger,  they  seek  to  save  themseLyes  at  the  moment 
when  there  remains  no  means  of  salraticMi.  For  a  man  thus  engulfed 
in  t^e  mud  can  neither  move  nor  extricate  himself,  the  moTements  of 
the  body  being  hindered ;  neither  could  he  come  out  of  it,  haying  no 
solid  support  to  raise  himself  up.  This  intimate  mixture  of  the  water 
and  the  sand  constitutes  a  kind  of  substance  on  which  it  is  impossible 
either  to  walk  or  to  swim.  Thus,  those  who  found  themselye6 
engulfed  there  are  dragged  away  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  sinoe 
the  stores  of  sand  sink  with  them.  Such  is  the  nature  of  these  plains, 
to  which  the  name  Barathra  (gulfs)  perfectly  suits." 

The  Hebrews,  on  approaching  this  tongue  of  land  in  the  north-east 
direction,  found  themselyes  thus  oonfronted  by  these  gulfs ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  Egyptian  texts,  opposite  Khiroi  (that  is  the  ancient 
name  which  answers  exactly  to  the  gulflB  in  the  lake  of  seaweed) 
near  the  place  G^rrhon.  Thus  will  be  perfectly  understood  i^e 
Biblical  expression  Pihahiroth,  a  word  which  literally  designates 
*^  the  entrance  to  the  bogs,"  and  agrees  with  the  geographical  situa- 
tion. This  indication  is  finally  pointed  out  by  another  place,  of  the 
name  of  Baalzephon,  which,  according  to  the  discovery  of  an  eminent 
Egyptologist,  Mr,  Goodwin,  is  found  in  one  of  the  papyri  of  ihe 
British  Museum,  with  its  Egyptian  writing  Baali-zapouna,  designat- 
ing a  divinity  whose  part  is  not  difficult  to  recognize.  Accordiug  to 
the  indication,  extremely  curious,  by  the  god  Baah^han^  ''the 
master  of  the  north,"  the  Egyptian  texts  represented  under  bis  Se- 
mitic name  the  Egyptian  god  Amon,  the  great  falconer,  who  crossed 
the  lagoons,  the  master  of  the  northern  countaies,  and  above  all  of  the 
marshes,  and  to  whom  the  inscriptions  give  the  title  of  the  master  of 
Khirotf  that  is  to  say  "  gulf  "  of  the  papyrus  lagoons.  The  (Greeks, 
according  to  their  habit,  have  compared  him  to  one  of  their  correspond- 
ing divine  types.  And  it  is  thus  that  the  god  Amon  of  the  lagoons 
presented  himseK,  from  the  time  of  the  visits  made  by  the  Ghreeks  to 
this  region,  under  the  new  form  of  a  Zeus  Kasius.  The  geographical 
nickname  of  Easios  given  to  this  Zeus  explains  by  itseK  the  Semitic 
Egyptian  name,  the  region  where  his  temple  wad  built.  It  is  Hmi 
or  JSazionf  "land  of  the  asylum,"  which  is  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  position  of  the  sanctuary,  situated  at  the  point  of  the 
extreme  Egyptian  frontier  on  the  eastern  side. 
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On  this  narrow  tongue  of  land,  bordered  on  one  side  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  other  by  the  lagoon  of  seaweed,  between  the  point 
of  entrance  to  the  Kiroth  or  golfo,  towards  the  west,  and  the  sanctuary 
of  Baalzephon  towards  the  east,  where  this  great  catastrophe  occurred, 
I  cannot  but  repeat  that  which  I  have  already  said  in  another  place  on 
tiie  same  subject. 

After  the  Hebrews  crossed  on  foot  the  shallows  which  extend  them- 
selves between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  lake  of  Sirbonis,  a  high 
tide  took  the  Egyptian  horsemen  and  the  captains  of  the  chariots  of 
war  who  pursued  the  Hebrews.  Baffled  in  their  movements  by  the 
pr^ence  of  their  frightened  horses,  and  by  their  chariots  of  war  thrown 
into  disorder,  it  happened  to  these  soldiers  and  horsemen,  that  which 
in  the  course  of  history  has  sometimes  happened,  not  only  to  simple 
travellers,  but  also  to  whole  armies.  The  miracle  it  is  true  ceases 
then  to  be  a  miracle ;  but,  let  us  confess  it  in  all  sincerity.  Divine 
Providence  maintains  always  His  place  and  His  authority. 

When,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  the  geographer  Strabo,  a 
wise  man  and  a  great  observer,  was  travelling  in  Egypt,  he  entered 
in  his  jouinal  the  f[>llowing  notice  : 

"  At  the  time  of  my  sojourn  in  Alexandria  there  was  a  high  tide  at 
the  town  of  Pelusium,  and  near  to  Mount  Casios.  The  waters  inun- 
dated the  country,  so  that  the  mountains  appeared  to  be  islands,  and 
the  road  near  to  them,  leading  towards  Palestine,  became  practicable 
for  ships." 

Another  fact  of  the  same  nature  is  related  by  an  ancient  historian. 
Biodorus,  in  speaking  of  a  campaign  the  Persian  King  Artaxerxes 
directed  against  Egypt,  makes  mention  of  a  catastrophe  which 
happened  to  his  army  in  the  same  place : 

*'  When  the  Persian  King,"  said  he,  "  had  united  all  the  troops,  he 
made  them  advance  towards  Egypt.  Having  arrived  at  the  Great 
Lake,  where  they  found  places  named  *  gulfs,'  he  lost  part  of  his 
army,  because  he  was  ignorant  of  the  character  of  this  region." 

Without  wishing  to  make  the  least  allusion  to  the  passage  of  the 
Hebrews,  these  authors  have  made  known  in  their  notices  historical 
facts  which  perfectly  agree  with  all  that  the  sacred  books  tell  us  of 
the  crossiug  of  the  Hebrews  through  the  sea. 

Par  from  dinunishing  the  value  of  these  sacred  traditions  on  the 
subject  of  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt,  the  Egyptian 
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monoments,  on  the  Mth  of  which  we  are  ohliged  to  change  our  ideas 
on  the  passage  through  the  Bed  Sea — traditions  cherished  since  onr 
infancy, — the  Egyptian  monaments,  I  say,  contribute  rather  to 
furnish  us  with  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  truthfulness  of 
the  Biblical  accounts,  and  thus  to  re-assure  the  weak-hearted  and 
the  sceptical  on  the  supreme  authority  and  authenticity  of  Holy 
Writ. 

If  for  more  than  eighteen  centuries  translators  have  wrongly 
understood  and  wrongly  translated  the  geographical  notions  contained 
in  Holy  Scripture,  the  fault  is  not  with  the  sacred  history,  but  with 
those  who,  not  knowing  the  geography  of  ancient  times,  have  en- 
deavoured to  reconstruct  at  any  price  the  Exodus'  of  the  Hebrews 
according  to  the  level  of  their  slight  knowledge. 

Permit  me  to  say  the  last  word  upon  the  country  of  the  march  of 
the  Hebrews  after  their  passage  across  the  *'  gulfs."  Sacred  books 
tell  us,  **  Then  Moses  made  the  Israelites  to  go  forth,  and  they  drew 
towards  the  desert  of  Shour ;  and,  having  marched  three  days  by  the 
desert,  they  did  not  find  any  water :  from  thence  they  came  to  Marah, 
but  they  could  not  drink  the  waters  of  Marah  because  the  waters  were 
bitter.  For  this  reason  the  place  was  called  Marah,  which  is  bitter. 
Then  they  came  to  Elim,  where  there  are  twelve  wells  of  water  and 
seventy  palm  trees,  and  they  camped  there  near  the  waters." 

All  these  indications  agree,  as  may  be  expected  beforehand,  with 
our  new  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  march  of  the  Jews.  After  having 
reached  the  Egyptian  fortress,  close  to  the  sanctuary  of  Baalzephon, 
situated  on  the  heights  of  Mount  Casios,  the  Hebrews  found  them- 
selves in  front  of  the  highway  which  led  from  Egypt  to  the  country 
of  the  Philistines.  Agreeably  to  the  orders  of  the  Eternal,  who 
forbad  them  to  foUow  this  road,  they  turned  to  the  south,  and 
thus  arrived  at  the  desert  of  Shour.  This  desert,  that  is  to  say  the 
Wall,  called  after  a  place  named  in  Egyptian  "the  Wall,"  and  in 
the  Greek  "  Gerrhon,"  a  word  which  equally  signifies  **  the  Wall," 
lay  to  the  east  of  the  two  districts  of  Pitom  and  Bamses.  There  was 
in  this  desert  a  road,  little  frequented,  leading  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez  in 
our  time,  a  road  the  Boman  author  Pliny  has  characterized  in  the 
following  terms:  '*  Asperum  montibus  et  4nops  aquarum^^^  that  is.  to 
say,  mountainous  and  deprived  of  water. 

The  bitter  waters  of  the  place  Marah  are  recognized  in  the  bitter 
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lakes  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  Elim  is  the  place  which  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  designate  by  the  name  of  Aa-lim  or  Tent-lim,  that  is 
to  say,  "fish  town/'  situated  near. the  Ghilf  of  Suez  on  the  northern 
side. 

"When  the  Jews  arrived  at  Elim,  the  words  of  Scripture — "but 
God  made  the  people  make  a  circuit  by  the  way  of  the  desert,  by  the 
sea  of  seaweed  " — ^were  finally  confirmed. 

To  follow  the  Hebrews,  station  by  station,  until  they  arrived  at 
Mount  Sinai,  is  not  our  task;  it  is  beyond  this  Conference*  I  can 
only  say  that  the  Egyptian  monuments  contain  all  the  materials 
necessary  to  find  again  the  road,  and  to  place  against  the  Hebrew 
names  of  the  different  stations  their  corresponding  Egyptian  names. 
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DES    MESURES    EGYPTIEN^NES, 

E^ULiAi  DS8  iruDss  Bu  Paptbvs  KAiHiMAnarE  DXJ  Musis  Bbzcakhiqite. 

Mr.  le  Professeue  A.  EISENLOHR, 

DB  L'UimrBBsiTi  DB  Hbidblbbbo. 


Nos  connaissances  dee  mesures  de  Tancieime  Egypte,  jusqu'ici  encore 
tr^s  imparfaites,  seront  aagment^eB  considerablement  par  le  papyroB 
math^matiqae,  nomm^  Papyrus  Ehind  d'apr^  son  anden  possesseur. 
De  ce  papyrus  Mr.  le  Dr.  Birch  a  donn^  une  br^ve  notice  dans  la 
Zeitschrift  fiir  aegyptische  Sprache,  1868,  p.  110).  H  y  a  deux  ana 
lors  de  mon  s^jour  k  Londres  que  je  trouvais  Foccasion  de  prendre 
notice  de  ce  document.  Depuis  ce  temps  j'ai  fait  ce  papyrus  I'objet 
d'une  6tude  serieuse  et  j'espfee  en  peu  d*en  publier  une  traduction 
avec  commentaire.  Pour  le  moment,  Messieurs,  je  vous  propose  de 
vous  conmiuniquer  quelques  renseignements  sur  la  m6trologie  6gyp- 
tienne  fond6s  sur  ce  document. 

Quant  d  Vige  du  papyrus  matli6matique,  la  preface  d  la  premi^ 
page  du  papyrus  nous  donne  d'ezcellents  renseignements.  On  y  lit : 
**  Get  ecrit  a  ^t6  r6dig6  Pan  33,  mesori  (tel  ou  tel)  sous  le  roi  Eaauser 

( ®  1  ^  d*apr^  le  modMe  d'anciens  6crits  faits  aux  temps 

du  roi  (les  premiers  signes  de  son  nom  manquent)   .    .   atu  (   .   . 

^  .  .  .  ^  par  le  scribe  Aahmesu  a  6t6  faite  cette  copie." 

Les  mots  "  par  le  scribe  Aahmesu  "  ne  se  rapportent  pas  k  la  r^dac- 
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tion  des  anciens  6crits,  dont  parle  le  texte,  mais  k  la  oopie,  qni  a  6ti 
faite  sous  le  roi  Raauser.  Peut-^tre  nous  possMons  ansai  Tanoien 
original  mSnie  dans  xta  rouleau  de  cuire,  qui  se  trouve  6galement  au 
Mus6e  Britannique  et  contient  4  ce  que  ii^'a  dit  notre  president,  Mr.  le 
Dr.  Birch,  un  Bujet  pareil.  Mais  ce  rouleau  a  re8ist6  jusqu'ici  d  tous 
les  efforts  de  d^roulement.  Qae  notre  papyrus  est  une  copie,  et  pas 
I'original,  c'est  confirm^  par  une  foule  de  fautes  d'^criture,  des  lacunes 
et  des  liaisons  de  choses,  qui  n'ont  pas  de  rapport  entre  elles.  Le 
deuxidme  nom  royal  dont  la  premiere  partie  est  effac6  se  lisait  proba- 

blementRa-en-matuf  O  wvw^^  ^  ce  qui  correspondrait, 

moins  les  marques  du  pluriel,  au  nom  du  roi  Amenemha  III.  de  la 
12  dynastie  (environ  2000  a.  Clir.)- 

Ce  serait  sous  son  gouveinement,  que  P6crit  original  aurait  6t6 
redig6.  Jusqu'ici  on  n'a  pas  encore  trouvl  un  roi  Eaauser  dans  les 
Hstes  royales.  Penser  ici  ik  Eaenuser  (No.  30  de  la  liste  de  Seti  k 
Abydos)  de  la  cinqui^me  dynastie  n'est  pas  bien  possible.    Le  nom  du 

scribe  Aabmesu  ( '"'^^  [||  M  <5  ^)  nous  6claircira  peut-^tre  sur  la  date 

de  la  redaction  de  la  copie.  Le  nom  Aahmes  appartient  d  un  roi  de 
la  17  dynastie  et  les  Egyptiens  aimaient  prendre  leurs  noms  propres 
d'apr^s  les  noms  des  rois  r^gnants  ou  d6ced^8  depuis  pen.  En  ad- 
mettant  cela  I'original  du  papyrus  aurait  6te  r6dig6  environ  en  2000 
a.  Clir.y  la  copie  en  1700.  L'6criture  assez  arcbaique  en  serait  en 
parfait  accord. 

Des  Mesubes  be  Capacity  des  O^b&ales. 

Le  papyrus  matb6matique  ayant  en  vue  specialement  des  int^r^ts 
pratiques  et  consistant,  comme  les  ^critures  matbematiques  d'H^ron 
d'Alexandrie  d'une  s6rie  de  probl^mes,  ayant  rapport  d  la  vie  sociale 
et  avec  predilection  k  I'agriculture,  on  ne  peut-6tre  6tonne  que  les 
mesares  de  bl6  y  sent  appliquees  frequemment.  II  serait  assez  difficile 
de  fixer  le  rapport  de  ces  mesures  entre  elles  ainsi  que  leur  valeur 
absolue,  si  le  papyrus  mSme  ne  nous  en  prStait  un  excellent  moyen. 
A  la  page  18  4  20  de  ce  document  se  trouve  une  table  comparative 
des  mesures  cereales  avec  la  mesure  *^  TTin,"  une  mesure  Bp6cialement, 
mais  pas  exclusivement,  appliquee  aux  Hquides.  Or  la  capacity  du 
<<I[in"  a  et6  d6termin6  par  Mr.  Cbabas  d'apr^  des  vases,  inscrits  de 
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lenr  calibre  en  "Fin/'  et  d'apr^  lea  recettes  d'Edfou  da  parfnin 
Kyphi,  pabli6e8  par  Mr.  Diimiclien,  dans  lesqnelles  un  "Hin"  de 
vin  on  d'eau  est  fix6  cl  5  '*Tenu."  Lavaleur  du  "Tenn,"  connue 
par  le  poids  de  5  "  Eat "  6gal  k  un  demi  '*  Tena  "  de  la  collection  du 
fen  Mr.  Harris  pour  90*717  grammes,  a  foumi  cl  Mr.  Chabas  la  yaleur 
du  Bin  k  0*455  jusqu'cl  0*46  Htres.  J'ai  inscrit  sur  cette  table  le 
commencement  du  tableau  comparatif,  que  j'ai  trouT6  an  Papyrus 
math^matique : 


^=  5       i>       >>  O^*"    Tnr      t9       rt 

/=  H    „      „ 

n  yous  sera  connu  que  les  Egyptiens  n'aimaient  pas  cl  se  servir 
d'autres  fractions  que  de  cellos  qui  out  le  nombre  un  pour  num6ra- 
teur  (Zahler)  k  la  seule  exception  de  i.  S*ils  voulaient,  par  ex., 
exprimer  i,  ils  6crivaient  i,  i,  i. 

L'une  de  ces  colonnes,  ceUe  de  la  gaucbe,  vous  montre  les  partitions 
d'une  mesure  qui  est  6crite  ^,  Tautre  colonne  vous  donne  la  valeur 
de  ces  partitions  en  "bin"  ou  '*liinu,"  variante  d'ecriture,  10,  5,  2^, 
li.  Nous  en  concluons  que  la  mesure  c6reale  des  anciens  Egyptiens 
Equivalent  d  10  **Hin"  (ce  sent  4*5  litres)  6tait  divis6e  en  i,  i,  i,  tV^ 
iVy  V^*  Dans  la  suite  du  tableau  comparatif  nous  trouvons  des  autres 
signes,  qui  sent  composes  de  ces  premiers  616ments,  6galement  ex- 
primes  en  Min.     Les  voilil : 

£^  compost  de  ^+C^         =7i  TTin. 
£  „  ^+/         =6i    „ 

£         „         a+/        =3f    „ 

An  m^me  tableau  nous  empruntons  encore  d'autres  signes  d'une 
valeur  plus  petite.     Ces  sent  les  suivants : 

•  =     T*7r  ^=  iV  Hin. 
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Nous  pouvons  encore  completer  ce  tableau  par  d'autres  sigues  piis 
des  difSlreiits  passages  du  m^me  papyrus : 

Le  r^sultat  scientifique  de  cette  liste  consiste  en  ce  que  nous  ap- 
prenons  que  les  £gyptiens  avaient  une  mesure  pour  les  c6r6ales  con- 
tenant  4i  litres,  divis6e  en  i,  i,  i,  tV,  W,  Vr,  ©t  une  autre  mesure,  le 
d20i^e  de  la  premi^  dont  on  avait  aussi  la  plurality  xirr,  Tht  rhyy 
et  les  fractions  i  de  tH,  h  h  h  h  i-Tiir,  et  ainsi  de  suite. 

Le  signe  hieratique  ^  correspond  au  signe  hi6roglyphique  ^^ 
qui  repr6sente  un  homeau,  Nous  le  trouyons  fr^quemment  employ6 
dans  le  grand  calendrier  de  Medinet-Abou,  et  aussi  dans  les  fragments 
du  massif  de  Kamak,  qu'on  appelle  Table  statistique.  Mr.  Diimichen 
Youlait  donner  k  cette  figure  la  prononciation  ia,  H  prend  cette 
mesure  pour  le  quart  d'un  "  Tama  "  -Q-  et  pour  le  double  du  **J)enaJ^ 
Le  papyrus  matb^matique  ne  connait  ni  Tama,  ni  Dena,  mais  il  pr4te 

i  ce  signe  du  boisseau  la  prononciation  heia  U  U^J  ^fe^*!  i  ^^'  '^^ 
18  et  19,  No.  71-78  de  ma  traduction)  ;  — Quant  k  la  mesure  repr6- 
sentee  par  le  point  nous  en  trouvons  le  nom  6galement  dans  le  tezte 

du  papyrus.    IL  se  lit  ro  et  s'6crit  de  cette  mani^re        i  • 

Mes  savants  confreres  me  demanderont  sans  doute :  quel  est  le  sens 
de  ce  tableau  comparatif  ?  De  quelle  sorte  sont  ces  mesures,  comparees 
avec  la  mesure  Sin  ?  On  pourrait  d*abord  croire,  qu'une  de  ces  colonnes 
(celle  cl  gaucbe)  consistait  en  poids  et  Pautres  en  mesures  de  capacite, 
mais  ce  n'est  pas  possible,  parcequ'aucune  substance  n'est  mentionn6e 
dont  tel  poids  serait  6gal  k  tel  volume  et  cbacun  sait  que  le  volume 
des  substances  diff^rentes  varie  selon  le  poids.  Cost  pourquoi  notre 
tableau  ne  peut-^tre  autre  cbose  qu'une  comparaison  de  deux  mesures 
de  capacity,  dont  Pun,  le  Bescha,  appartenait  aux  c^r6ales,  et  I'autre, 
le  JEKn,  aux  liquides. 

Du  Bescba  on  avait  aussi  les  pluralit^s  n  5  Bescha,  ^  6  Bescha,  3  7 

Bescha,  ^  8  Bescha.  Dix  Bescha  i .  avaient  un  nom  particulier,  le  nom 
C2       Fvro,  et  il  existait  aussi  une  mesure  contenant  cent  Bescha,  dont 
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le  noni  ne  m'est  pas  certain.     Cette  demi^  mesnre  ayait  les  parti- 
tions i  >,  i  X,  et  i,  correspondant  4  60,  25,  33i  Bescha. 
R68amon8  nos  resaltats.    Nous  avons : 

1)  line  mesnre,  dontj 'ignore  le  nom,  pent-^ire 

an=10  Piro=100  Be9clia=1000  Hjn=460  litres* 

2)  ^^"^  piro  |.  =  10  Be8clia=:  100  Hjn=:  46  Litres. 
8)  J  TjJjT  '^^  /'^  Besclia=     10  Hin=  4-6  Litres. 

4)  ro=    iV  Hin. 

La  mesnre  de  460  litres  n'est  pas  non  pins  la  pins  grande  mesnre, 
dont  les  oalcnls  dn  papyms  math^matiqne  font  nsage.  C'est  la  partie 
la  pins  interessante  de  ce  papyms,  dont  nons  pnisons  la  connaissance 
d'une  demise  mesnre  ponr  les  c6r6ales.  Vons  me  permettrez  pent- 
£tre,  Messienrs,  de  vons  faire  penetrer  nn  pen  dans  le  fond  dn  papyms. 
Nons  tronvons  ]k  nne  s6rie  de  probl^es,  qni  cherchent  4  fixer  le  calibre 
de  certains  grands  vases,  de  cnves  on  de  magasins  servants  ponr  contenir 
des  c6r^es.  Ces  vases  6taient  de  forme  difEerente.  En  partie  il  avaient 
nne  base  ronde,  en  partie  nne  base  carree.  H  s'agit  de  determiner 
lenr  capacite  ponr  nne  certaine  mesnre  de  froment.  Les  dimensions 
de  ces  vases  sont  donn^es  en  annes  6gyptiennes,  dont  nons  savons  par 
rezcell^it  memoire  de  Mr.  Lepsius,  qne  F^tendue  est  de  0*525  metres. 
Comme  nous  le  ferions  nons-mlmes  on  calcnle  d'abord  Tarea  de  la 
base.  Pour  trouver  Tar^ne  d'nne  base  carree  on  n'a  qn'k  multiplier 
les  cotes,  dont  I'extension  est  donn6e  en  annes.  Mais  pour  les  vases  de 
base  ronde,  c'est  plus  difficile,  Vons  savez.  Messieurs,  qne  pour 
obtenir  Tar^e  d'un  cercle  nous  multiplions  le  radius  an  carr6  on  ce 
qu'est  la  meme  chose  la  moiti6  dn  diam^tre  an  carrS  avec  un  nombre 
defini  que  nous  appelons  tt  : 

Trr'on  -^ 
c'est  la  formnle  ponr  trouver  Tar^ne  d'un  cercle.  Le  chi&e  ponr  •»- 
est,  comme  on  sait,  3*14.  ;  .  I^ons  ne  ponvons  supposer  qne  les  ancieoB 
Egyptiens  dans  les  temps  recnl^s  de  la  redaction  de  notre  papyms 
(2000  a.  Cbr.)  avaient  en  d^jA  nne  formnle  anssi  exacte  de  la  circon- 
f 6rence  d*un  cercle.  Mais  ils  se  servirent  d'une  formnle  qni  s'approche 
de  plus  pr^s  de  la  solution  dn  probUme  de  carrer  nn  cercle.  C'est  la 
formnle  (iS)»,  si  S  est  le  diam^tre,  qu'ils  appliqnaient  pour  trouver 
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I'ar^e  du  cerde.  Ainsi  si  le  diamdtre  du  cercle  est  9  on  oonstmit 
d'apr^  notre  papyrus  nn  carr6  6gal  k  ce  cercle  en  prenant  ponr  le 
cot^  da  carr6  huit  parties  de  ces  9.  Cela  est  repr^sente  par  un  dessein 
qui  se  trouve  an  bas  du  papyrus  ^ 

Exprim^  en  chiffres,  la  dif^rence  entre  le  nombre  de  Loudolf  et  le 
nombre  des  l^gyptiens  semble  assez  grande  3*16  au  lieu  de  3*14,  les 
Indiens  ayaient  trouvS  3*1416  ArchimMe  3*142.  Mais  pour  juger 
avec  6quit6  il  faut  consid^rer  que  les  Egyptiens  ne  cbercbaient  pas  k 
trouver  I'extension  de  la  ciroonference  en  rapport  au  radius,  mais  cl 
construire  moyennant  le  diam^tre  du  cercle  une  figure  carr6e  du  m^me 
contenu. 

Ayant  trouv^  par  ces  deux  formules  la  base  d'un  vase  conique  et  la 
base  d'un  vase  carr6,  il  semble  qu'il  ne  leur  restait  pas  f  aire  autre  chose 
que  de  multiplier  I'ar^ne  de  la  base  avec  la  bauteur.  Mais  ce  n'est  pas 
ainsi  que  I'a  fait  notre  calculateur.  Au  lieu  de  faire  la  multiplication 
avec  la  bauteur,  il  prend  li  de  la  bauteur.  Ainsi  si  la  base  a  100 
aunes  cair6s  et  la  hauteur  10,  il  ne  multiplie  pas  10  cl  100,  mais  15  k 
100.  Je  ne  puis  m'expliquer  cela  autrement  que  par  la  forme  singu- 
lis des  vases  ou  des  magasins  de  ble  dont  se  servaient  les  Egyptiens. 
8i  vous  regardez  les  illustrations  de  ces  cuves  dans  Foeuvre  splendide 
des  Denkmaler  ou  dans  les  Jfitudes  de  Mr.  Pleyte,  vous  verrez  que  ces 
cuves  n'avaient  pas  des  cot^s  perpendiculaires,  mais  des  cotes  obliques, 
de  cette  forme  environ  /^.  Nous  pouvons  tris-bien  admettre  qu*4 
cause  de  cette  forme  singulis  des  vases  la  multiplication  avec  H  de 
la  hauteur  donnait  le  volume  assez  exact. 

Pour  I'Egyptien  qui  6tait  homme  de  pratique  et  pas  homme  de 
th6orie,  il  ne  sufit  pas  de  savoir  le  volume  de  sa  cuve  en  cubes  d'aunes, 
mais  il  lui  semblait  plus  n6cessaire  d'en  connattre  la  capacit6  pour  tel 
ou  tel  quantity  de  bl6.  Pour  trouver  cela,  il  divisait  le  nombre  obtenu 
par  son  calcul  par  le  nombre  20  et  cela  lui  donne  la  capacity  de  la 
cuve  ou  du  magasin  en  une  certaine  mesure  de  bid.  II  n'est  pas  difficile 
d'extraire  de  ces  calculs  le  volume  de  cette  mesure  de  bM,  L'aune 
6gyptienne  ayant  0*525  metres,  une  cube  d'aune  contient  144*7  litres, 
et  20  fois  de  plus,  c'est  k  dire  2894  litres  est  le  volume  de  cette  plus 
grande  mesure  de  bl6.  Cette  mesure  ne  semblant  pas  en  rapport  avec 
les  autres  mesures  de  460,  46  et  4*6  litres,  que  nous  avons  trait6s 
d'abord,  avait  peut-^tre  64  fois  la  mesure  de  46  litres. 

Messieurs,  je  devrais  encore  parlor  des  mesures  de  longitude  simples 
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et  oarr6e8y  servant  k  calculer  I'etendue  dee  champs,  qui  sont  employees 
par  Faateur  du  papyrus  math6matiqae.  Mais  cela  m'entralnerait  dans 
une  inveBtigation  nn  pea  longae  et  j'ai  6.6 jk  asses  abns6  de  Totre 
patience  en  yous  entretenant  d'un  objet  aussi  aride.  Fonrtant  je  ne 
puis  m'emp^cher  de  dire  un  mot  sur  la  m6thode  employee  dans  le 
papyrus  pour  determiner  la  hauteur  et  la  declivit6  des  pyramides. 
Cela  se  iait  aujourd'hui  tr^simplement  par  les  r^les  de  la  trigonom6- 
trie,  mais  aux  temps  des  anciens  Fharaons  on  ne  pent  s'attendre  k  cela. 
Gependant  on  trouve  dans  les  probldmes  traitants  des  pyramides  nne  idee 
de  la  m^thode  trigonom6trique.     On  se  proposait  de  trouver  moyen- 

nant  la  base,  qu'ils  appellaient  ucha  Ubt  (  vX  w^  -^  h  )  ®*  ^oj- 
ennant  la  ligne  oblique  ascendante,  qu*ils  appellaient  ptremui 
(  ^^  Tow  V  ^^/'  ^^  J®  ^^^  I'origine  de  la  denomination  Trvpufu^, 
une  troisi^e Taleur, nbmm^e sekt  \\m         i\  qui  correspond  k  ce  que 

nous  appelons  le  cosinus  de  Tangle  inclus  par  les  deux  lignes  donn^es. 
Ge  cosinus  est  exprim6  dans  les  fractions  de  Taune,  les  sehop  «£^. 

La  base  h  ayant  360  aunes,  la  ligne  ascendante  a  250  aunes,  '/\  il 

divise  la  moiti6  de  860  c'est  k  dire  180  par  250,  ce  que  fait  i,  i,  tV 

d'une  aune;  changeant  ces  fractions  d' aunes  en  shop  (I'aune  arait  7 

shop)  il  yient  k  5^  shcp  pour  le  seM,  le  cosinus  de  Tangle  inclus. 

J'ajoute  qu'une  pyramide  de  360  aunes  de  base  et  de  250  aunes 

d'arete  inclin6e  ne  se  laisse  pas  s'ex6cuter,  parceque  la  moiti6  de  la 

base  au  carr6  diyis6e  par  I'arete  au  carr^  doit  toujours  ^tre  moins  que 

180« 
2,  ce  que  n'est  paa  le  cas  avec  oca*  • 

Messieurs,  arriy6  ii  la  fin  de  mon  discours,  je  sens  le  devoir  de  vous 
remercier  de  la  patience  avec  laquelle  vous  m'avez  suivi  dans  les 
details  de  la  metrologie  ^gyptienne,  je  ne  me  flatte  pas  d'avoir  pa 
Tous  inspirer  nn  interet  pour  cette  mati^  prosaique,  mais  je  serais 
bien  content  si  j'ai  r^ussi  de  fixer  votre  attention  k  nn  des  livres  les 
plus  merveilleux  de  I'antiquite,  le  papyrus  mathematique  du  Musee 
britannique. 
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Cmyp  d&vant  Tougowrt^  25  Ma/rSy  1872. 

A  MoifSTEUB  LE  MnOSTBE  DE  l'InSIBTTCIIOK  PUBLiaUE. 

DuBiNT  la  periode  dotdonreuse  de  renvahisseinent  de  la  France,  lea 
id6e8  ^talent  naturellement  port^es  aiUenrs  qu'aux  recberches  scien- 
tifiquesy  et  il  est  probable  que  tons  les  correspondants  du  minist^re 
ayaient  remis,  comme  moi  &  des  temps  meilleurs  le  cours  de  leurs 
^des  fayorites. 

Depids,  nous  ayons  du  entrer  en  exp^tion,  sous  les  ordres  de  M. 
le  G6n6ral  de  Lacroix,  pour  6touffer  dans  son  foyer  I'insurrection  la 
plus  formidable  que  les  annales  Algeriennes  aient  eiies  jusqu'il  ce  jour 
k  enr^gistrer. 

Depuis  buit  mois,  notre  colonne  exp6ditionnaire  a  parcouru  succes- 
fiiyement  les  montagnes  de  la  Eabilie,  la  region  des  plateaux  du  Tell, 
et  eUe  yient  enfin  de  terminer  ses  operations  dans  I'extr^me  sud  de 
la  proyince  de  Constantino,  au  Souf ,  k  Tougourt  et  ^  Ouargla,  oii  elle 
a  r^bli  le  calme  apr^  I'etre  empar6  de  Bou-Mezerag  el  Mokrani, 
Tun  des  principaux  cbefs  de  la  r6yolte. 

Mais  mon  but  n'est  point  de  yous  faire  ici  un  rapport  but  les  6ydn6- 
ments  miUtaires  ou  politiques  qui  yiennent  de  se  produire,  et  si  j'ai 
dit  quelques  mots  de  notre  expedition,  e'est  afin  d'expliquer  les  cir- 
oonstances  qui  m'ont  mis  ^  m^me  de  faire,  dans  I'extr^me  sud,  certaines 
decouyertes  fort  interessantes  au  point  de  yue  etbnograpbique  et 
arcbeologique. 

n  y  a  une  dixaine  d'annees,  un  arcb6ologue^  anglais,  M.  Cristy, 
commen9ait  ayec  moi  les  premiss  fouilles  de  dolmens  et  autres  mon- 
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ninents  de  forme  dite  Celtique  de  l'Alg6riey  dont  j'ai  signal^  k  cette 
6poqne  le  r6sultat  satiafaisant  (Soci6t6  arch^ologiqne  de  Constantine, 
M6iiioires,  1863).  M.  Cristy  attachait  sortout  une  grande  importance 
i  la  d^converte  des  silex  tallies  ayant  servi  it  un  usage  quelconqne 
auz  populations  des  &ges  primitifs.  II  me  montra  une  collection  fort 
curieuse  de  ces  silex,  sortes  de  types  ou  modMes  difEerents,  qu'il  amt 
recueilles  un  peu  partout,  dans  ses  nombreuses  et  lointaines  explora- 
tions, en  Europe,  en  Asie  et  en  Afrique. 

Depuis  cette  ^poque,  j'ai,  4  mon  tour,  dans  toutes  mes  courses  dans 
la  province,  chercM  des  silex  taill6s;  il  s'en  trouve  en  tous  lieux,  dans 
les  montagnes  comme  dans  la  plaine,  mais  il  eiit  fallu  beaucoup  de 
complaisance  et  d'efforts  d'imagination  pour  reconstituer  une  forme 
exacte  ou  attribuer  une  destination  sp6ciale  aux  fragments  que  j'avais 
Yus  jusqu'ici.  C'est  autour  de  Ouargla,  &  200  lieues  environ  du 
littoral  et  au  milieu  des  dunes  de  sable,  qu'il  m'6tait  reserve  d'obtenir 
un  succ^s  complet  et  convaincant. 

Entre  la  ville  Saharienne  de  Negou9a  et  celle  de  Ouargla,  k  4  kilo- 
metres environ  avant  d'arriver  4  cette  demi^re,  en  traverse  de  grandes 
dunes  de  sable  sur  lesquelles  brillent  au  soleil  une  infinite  d'^dats  de 
silex  blancs.  NatureUement,  j'eicplorai  ce  quartier  pendant  la  marche 
de  la  colonne  et  ou  doit  juger  de  ma  satisfaction  lorsque  je  pres  con- 
stater  Texistence,  au  pied  de  la  dune  de  sable,  de  I'emplacement  d'mi 
ancien  atelier  oii  les  silex  taill6s  couvraient  litteralement  le  sol  sur  un 
espace  d'une  dixaine  de  metres  carr68. 

La  r6colte  fut  abondante ;  plus  d'une  centaine  d'ecbantillons  assez 
bien  conserves  6taient  en  ma  possession.  Je  fis  imm6diatement  part 
de  ma  trouvaille  au  Gl^6ral  de  Lacroix,  mon  chef,  et  k  mes  amis,  le 
docteur  Eeboud  et  M.  le  Y^terinaire  Souvigny,  qui  glan&rent  auasi  des 
silex  taill6s. 

Ceux  Ik  m^me  qui  souvent  avaient  souri  et  m'avaient  plaisant6  k 
propos  de  mes  recherches  de  peUU  eauUaux  p$rdus  par  le9  anemtf 
6taient  oblig6s  de  se  rendre  4  l'6vidence;  les  plus  incr6dulea  etaient 
convaincus  en  examinant  cette  quantity  d'objets  aglom^ree  sur  un 
seul  point,  oeuvre  palpable  de  rindustrie  humaine  et  non  point  pro- 
duite  par  le  fait  d'un  hazard  capricieux. 

Ces  silex  sent  g6n6ralement  taill6s  en  pointes  de  fl^ches.  La  dessm 
ce  joint  I'indique  suffisamment,  et,  pour  plus  d'exactitude  dans  I'image 
de  la  forme  et  de  la  dimension,  j'ai  appliqu6  les.objets  eux-m^mes  sor 
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le  papier  et  en  ai  snivi  MSlement  les  contours  avec  la  pointe  du 
crayon.  Le  Ko.  1  est  la  pointe  de  flSche  da  type  le  mienx  i^ussi,  les 
antres  sent  g^n^ralement  4  trois  facettes,  c'est-ii-dire  piesqne  triaaga- 
laires  comme  nos  lames  d'6p6e.  Tin  c6t6  est  enti^rem^it  plat  et  les 
denx  antres  ferment  nne  arite  plus  on  moins  yive  et  saillante  dont  les 
bords  sont  tranchants. 

La  matiSre  est  nn  silex  blanc,  sonvent  transpar^it  et  quelqnefois 
teint^  de  rose  on  de  bran.  Les  6clats  en  sont  nets.  Des  6chantillons 
aignsy  plus  gros  qae  les  pointes  de  fl^hes,  devaient  avoir  la  destina- 
tion d'etre  months  an  boat  de  lances  ou  de  b&tons  servant  d'armes 
defensives,  tandisqne  les  antres  s'adaptaient  anx  armes  de  jet.  Kons 
n'avons  pas  besoin  de  rappeler  ici  que  Fare  et  la  fl^he — ^mais  celle  ci 
mont6e  en  fer^— sont  aajoord'hni  encore  en  usage  cbez  les  Touareg  de 
notre  Sahara  central. 

Les  febantillons  que  nous  possedons  permettent  de  suivre  la  fabrica- 
tion de  la  pointe  de  fldche  depuis  son  extraction  de  la  gangae  jusqu'ii 
son  ach^vement  complet. 

Sur  les  traces  de  pareiUes  curiosit6s,  j'ai  continu6  mes  recherches 
antour  de  Ouargla,  entr'autres  an  djebel  Ejima  oii  les  silex  taill6s  se 
trouvent  6galement. 

A  quel  peuple  faut-il  maintenant  attribuer  ces  vestiees  d'un  &ge  et 
d'une  civilisation  primitive?  Paut-il  les  faire  remonter  aux  Ethiopiens 
d'H^rodote,  aux  Getules  de  I'^poque  romaine?  Les  ouvrages  des 
aateurs  anciens  me  manquent  ici  pour  me  livrer  i^  des  recberches 
s^rieuses  et  tenter  de  r6soudre  cette  question.  Kous  aliens  nous  bomer 
k  rappeler  ce  que  la  tradition  locale,  qui  ne  remonte  pas  tr^baut,  dit 
an  sujet  des  anciens  habitants  du  pays. 

Sept  grands  centres  de  population  existaient  jadis  aupr^s  du  djebel 
Sjrima.  La  contr6e  aujourd'hui  aride  et  envahie  pax  les  sables,  6tait 
arro66e  par  de  grands  Soxxrs  d'eau,  I'Oued  Mezab,  I'Oued  KeQa  et  I'Oued 
M'ia,  qui  ne  coulent  plus  aujourd'hui,  mais  dont  le  lit  est  encore  re- 
oonnaissable.  Toute  la  contr6e  6tait  relativement  verdoyante;  des 
troupeaux  de  gazelles,  des  bandes  d'autruches  couraient  la  plaine,  qui 
leur  of&ait  alors  des  herbages  abondants,  qu'arrosaient  les  cours  d'eau 
et  des  pluies  p6riodiques.  Et  en  effet,  les  indigenes  nous  prouvent  la 
vraissemblance  de  cette  tradition,  en  nous  montrant  4  chaque  pas  une 
infinite  de  d6bris  d'oBufs  d'autruche  provenant  de  couv6es  anciennes  de 
€66  grands  dchassiers.    Aujourd'hui  c'est  d^sert^  rien  n'y  vit  presque 
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plus.  La  temp^tore  se  serait  consid^rablement  iiiodifi6e  et  aniait 
ainen6  par  see  consequences,  un  bouleyersement  complet  dans  la  nataie 
du  pays. 

La  population  la  plus  ancienne  que  signale  la  tradition  locale, 
s'appelait  les  Sedrata.  Quelle  est  I'origine  de  ces  Sedrata  ?  Faut-il 
voir  en  eux  la  fraction  des  Kenata,  race  berb^re  d  laquelle  Ibn- 
Khaldoun  attribue  la  fondation  d'Ouargla  ?  Je  le  r6pite,  dans  mon 
modeste  bagage  de  campagne,  je  n'ai  ici  aucune  ouvrage  k  consnlter. 

En  tons  les  cas,  les  vestiges  laiss^s  par  cette  population  sont  nom- 
breux;  j'ai  parcouru  les  mines  qui  jouchent  le  terrain  sur  des  espaces 
considerables,  entre  le  djebel  Krima  et  Ouargla.  On  voit  par  des 
tron^ons  de  yieilles  racines,  que  des  plantations  importantes  de  dattien 
y  existaient  autour.  Le  djebel  Krima  qui  s'eUve  au  milieu  de  la 
plaine  sablonneuse,  d  une  douzaine  de  kilometres  au  Sud  de  Ouargla, 
est  une  vaste  table  gypseuse  d'une  centaine  de  metres  de  hauteur  et 
d'une  vingtaine  d'hectares  de  superficie.  C'est  le  plus  bel  observatoiie 
que  Ton  puisse  imaginer  pour  6tudier  I'liorizon  et  la  direction  que  le 
yeut  imprime  aux  dunes  mouyantes  de  sable  qui  k  Toeil,  du  haut  de 
cette  vigie  naturelle,  produisent  Teffet  d'autant  de  lames  ou  de  vagues 
de  la  mer  allant  se  briser  centre  une  plage.  Sauf  la  couleur  du  sable, 
Teffet  d'optique  est  exactement  le  m^me  et  d'un  aspect  saisissant. 
J'aurais  voulu  assister  sur  ce  sommet  d  Tune  de  ces  temp^tes  de  vent 
et  de  sable  qui,  ft  deux  ou  trois  reprises,  ont  envalii  notre  camp 
pendant  le  s^jour  d'un  mois  que  nous  avons  fait  k  Ouargla.  Lefl 
dunes  commen9aient  d  fumer,  comme  disent  les  indigenes,  c'est  k  dire 
qu'une  poussi^  de  sable  impalpable,  s'elevait  flottante,  semblable  4 
de  la  fum6e,  puis  au  bout  d'un  instant,  le  ciel  devenait  jaune  et  noir, 
au  point  de  ne  rien  voir  ft  deux  pas  de  soi.  Une  poussi^re  aveuglante 
et  aspbyxiante,  pouss6e  par  un  vent  violent,  ne  permettait  aucun 
mouvement.  Malheur  a  la  caravane  ou  k  la  colonne  de  troupes, 
surprises  en  route  par  de  telles  tempetes  Sahariennes.  H  faut  arr^ter 
aussitot  la  marche  et  attendre  que  le  beau  temps  revienne.  Si  on 
n'avait  ni  vivres,  ni  eau,  on  serait  perdu. 

La  table  de  Krima  est  couverte  de  mines  d'habitations.  Les  rues 
et  les  compartiments  interieurs  des  maisons,  construites  en  mortier  de 
platre,  sont  parfaitement  reconnaissables ;  les  Eclats  de  silex  y  sont 
nombreux,  ainsi  que  les  tessons  d'une  poterie  rougeatre  d*une  tenacity 
de  grain  extreme.    Au  milieu  du  plateau  est  un  large  puits  qui  n'a 
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pas  moins  de  112  metres  de  profondeur.  Comme  les  abords  de  la 
table  sont  partont  tallies  ft  pic,  sauf  un  on  deux  passages  ot!i  existent 
des  rampes  fort  raides,  les  premiers  liabitants  de  cette  ville  a^rienne — 
les  Sedrata  de  la  tradition  locale  pent-ltre — y  tronvaient  un  refuge 
assnr6  contre  leurs  ennemis. 

D^mi^rement  le  Chdrif  Bon  Choncbay  apr^  leqnel  nons  conrions 
dans  les  sables,  a  en  nn  instant  la  pensee  d'^tablir  son  qnartier  g^n^ral 
sur  ce  point,  d'o4  il  aurait  pn  nons  voir  venir  de  loin.  D6j4  il  avait 
fait  recnrer  le  pnits  et  constmire  deux  montants  d  son  orifice,  pour 
supporter  la  poulie  destinee  ft  faciliter  le  puisage  de  Teau  n^cessaire 
ft  son  monde.  Mais  il  jugea  plus  prudent  de  continuer  k  vivre  en 
rase  campagne  et  de  n'^tre  limits  dans  ses  courses  que  par  Tborizon. 
Enfin  les  centres  que  je  viens  d'indiquer  n*existent  plus,  peut-^tre  les 
descendants  de  ceux  qui  les  peuplerent  se  sont-ils  depuis  disperses 
dans  les  oasis  d'Ouargla,  de  Kegou^ja,  d'El  Gol6a  et  du  Mazab ;  c'est 
probable,  la  traditi(Hi  locale  semblerait,  du  reste,  I'indiquer  sujflisani- 
ment. 

La  yille  d'Ouargla,  qui  ne  compte  pas  moins  de  1400  maisons  dans 
son  enceinte  n'a  tout  an  plus  que  2000  habitants.  La  cause  du  depeuple- 
ment  tient  aux  Emigrations  pour  6cbapper  aux  depredations  et  d 
I'oppression  des  nomades.  EUe  tient  aussi  ft  ce  que  r61^ment  n^gre 
ne  lui  apporte  plus  son  contingent  depuis  que  la  conquSte  fran9aise  a 
aboli  le  commerce  des  esclaves  n^gres  amen6s  du  Soudan  par  les 
carayanes  des  Touareg.  Les  s6dentaires  on  habitants  des  oasis,  pro- 
venant  du  croisement  avec  la  race  n^gre,  dont  genSralement  ils  ont 
conserve  la  couleur,  sont  doux  et  patients;  ils  sont  devenus  les  clients, 
les  serfs  en  un  mot,  du  nomade,  qui  se  complait  dans  la  vie  pastorale, 
patriarcale  et  indolente.  Le  86dentaire  a  conserve  de  ses  ancetres  des 
idees  superstitieuses  resultant  d'un  melange  de  croyances  payennes  et 
musulmanes,  souvent  incomprises  et  qu'ils  ne  savent  pas  expliquer. 
Us  suspendent  dans  leurs  maisons  et  memo  dans  leurs  jardins,  des  os, 
des  comes  et  des  cr^es  de  difPErents  animaux,  pour  se  preserver  du 
manvais  ceil.  Parfois,  c'est  I'image  de  la  main,  aux  cinq  doigts 
deploy^s,  destines  &  repousser  Tinfluence  de  tout  malefice. 

Mais  ce  qui  nous  a  le  plus  frapp^,  ce  sont  les  dessins  on  moulures 
en  platre,  appliqu6e8  en  relief  an  dessus  du  tympan  de  la  plupart  des 
portes  d'habitation.  Ces  figures  ne  sont  autres  que  cet  embleme  de  la 
divinite  qui  sert  de  frontispice  aux  pierres  fiin^raires  numidiques 
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d6crite8  si  sonyent  par  mon  ami  le  docteur  Beboud.    (Yoib  croqiiis, 
No.  2.) 

Serait-oe  on  yagae  souyenir  des  croyances  des  premiers  penples 
puniques  qtd,  par  I'effet  de  Thabitude,  se  serait  tomsmis  de  generation 
en  generation  jusqu'ii  nos  jonrs,  chez  ces  habitants  de  raneienne 
Qetolie  ?  Seraient-ils  contemporains  des  hommes  combattant  ayec  la 
fl^be  4  pointe  de  silex?  C'est  fort  possible!  En  tons  les  cas,  le 
docteur  Eeboud  qui  i  yu  comme  moi  et  ayec  moi  ces  images  de  b 
divinite  paienne,  ne  manqnera  pas,  j'en  sois  persuade,  de  signaler  lenr 
existence  ayec  toute  la  competence  que  nous  lui  connaissons  dans  ce 
genre  d'etudes. 

CHARLES    FERAm), 

iKTBBPBiTB  FBINdPAL  DB  L*AB]d^ 
CoBBXSPONDAirT  DU  MnHSTftSB  DM  L'InST&UCTION  PVBUQVB 
POU&  LBS  TRATAUX  mSTOBIQUBa. 
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DEUX 

COMMUNICATIONS   EGYPTOLOGIQUES. 


PAB 

J.     LIEBLEIN. 


Cb  sont  setdement  deux  petites  commimicatioiis  que  je  demande  la 
penniBsion  de  faire  au  Congris. 

A  Bergen,  tme  yille  Norv^giemLe,  il  se  trouve  une  caisse  de  momie 
d'une  6poque  recente,  probablement  du  temps  Eomain.  L'inscription 
de  cette  caisse  est  remarquable  en  ce  qn'elle  est,  ponr  qnelques 
parties  an  moins,  6ciite  ezclnsiyement  en  lu6roglyplies  plLon6tiqueSy 
sans  des  signes  id^ographiqnes.    La  d6esse  Nont  p.  ex.  est  appel6e : 

pi— j^^^     III  I    ^    I ,  **Nont,  la  grande  d6esse,  qni  a  enfknt6  les 

dienx;"  id  le  mot     ^    i ,  '4es  dienx."  est  6crit  sans  le  d^terminatif 

ordinaire :  | .  Cependant,  c'est  snr  nne  autre  phrase  de  cette  in- 
scription que  je  yeux  attirer  I'attention  des  sayants.  La  d6esse  que 
j'ai  d6ji  nomm6e,  dit:  '*  Je  viens  k  toi,  Osiris,  je  suis  ta  m^e  Nout 
qui  s'^tends  sur  toi,  Je  fata  ta  protection,  ou,  je  suis  derri^re  toi,  je 
donne  le  souffle  du  nord  dans  ton  nez,"  etc.    Ici  le  phrase :  '^  Je  fais 

ta  protection,"  ou,  "  je  suis  derri&re  toi"  est  6crite :      ^^  V    ^v 

o|tt8«  est  sans  doute  une  recente  forme 


^^^^   ,  "le  lieu  du  dos."    Mr.  Brugsch  a  6mis  I'opinion,  il  y 
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a  long  temps,^  que   U  est  conserve  dans  le  copte  UlGftGftCA) 

poitf  et  la  forme  hi^roglypliique  de  rinscripjtion  de  Bergen  ^gv 
o|n§Oy  qui  est  tout-i-fait  identique  avec  le  copte  AACftCftCA.,  prouve 
que  Brugsch-Bey  avait  raison ;  car  nous  avons    y  ^^^^  =  ^gv 

o|ll^  =  AACftCftCA^ 

A  cette  occasion  je  yeuz  faire  observer  que  les  personnages  princi- 
paux  du  Papyrus  Salt  sent  probablement  nommes  sur  une  st^e  du 
Mus^e  britannique  No.  267,  dont  j'ai  donn6  la  g^nealogie  dans  men 
Dictionnaire  de  noms  Ko.  684. 

Dans  le  Papyrus  Salt  sent  nomm6s :      ^    w  |  ^  i   ^37  T  n4^ 

**le  chef  des  travailleurs  Neb-nofer,"  son  fils  T  H  ^'  "Nofer- 

hotep,"  et  un  personnage  appel6  *HK  m   '  yr  >  **  Ouat'-m^."    Stir 
la  st^le  No.  267  du  Mus6e  britannique  sent  represent^s : 


/wvwvw 


i£i|||  J    £i    ^^^^^^37?  *^^^^,  "le  chef  des  travaux  dans  la 


maison  de  la  v6rit6  Keb-nofer,"   ^^I  g»  "son  fils  Nofer- 

hotep,"  et  un  personnage  nomm6  *Mk  [||  I ,  "  Ouat*-m^s."     Dans  les 

deux  monuments  la  filiation,  les  titres  et  les  noms  sent  les  m^mes ;  il 
y  a  done  lieu  de  croire  que  les  personnages  sent  identiques,  ou  qu*ils 
au  moins  appartenaient  h,  la  m^me  famille.  Ces  m^mes  personnages 
sent  peut-^tre  nomm6s  sur  un  monument  du  Mus^e  de  Turin  (Sala  a 

mezzogiomo,  Legno  No.  36)  oA  nous  retrouvons :  (  _  j  M  1 
'^:37  T  NT  >   "  (^®  ^^®0   ^®s  travaux  Neb-nofer "   et  son  fils 

I  &f  *' Nofer-hotep  "  (Voyez:  men  Diet,  de  noms  No.  929). 

Sur  le  monument  de  Turin  le  roi  (  (1  '"^^^fll  '4j  »  Mi-Amon  Ba- 
meses,"  est  nomm6..  v^^a^^^^a y| 


Zeits.  der  agypt  Sprache  fiir  1864,  p.  7. 
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THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SECTION. 


ADDEE8S 


M.  E.  GRAin:  DUFF,  Esq.,  M.P.,  PKESiDEirr. 


The  Section  which  meets  to-day  deals  with  no  narrower  a  subject 
than  the  art,  architecture,  and  archseology  of  all  Eastern  countries. 
A  paper  on  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  a  paper  on  the  Temples  of 
Kioto,  a  description  of  the  jewelry  of  Vizianagram  and  of  the  Palace 
of  Khiva,  would  quite  legitimately  belong  to  it.  The  range  of  pos- 
sible topics  being  thus  so  e^iormous,  anything  like  a  general  introduc- 
tion to  the  subject  before  us  would  be  absurd.  A  far  less  ambitious 
attempt  is  likely  to  be  more  useful,  and  so  I  propose  to  devote  most 
of  the  time  at  my  disposal  to  mentioning  certain  facts  which  are 
likely  to  be  new  to  some  of  my  hearers  with  reference  to  the  recent 
progress  of  archseology  in  India.  I  am  the  rather  led  to  take  this 
course  because  the  only  reason  which  could  possibly  induce  those  who 
organized  this  meeting  to  ask  me  to  preside  over  our  deliberations  to- 
day is  that,  although  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  much 
attention  to  Eastern  Art  and  Archaeology,  I  have  been  far  longer 
connected  with  the  Government  of  India  than  most  English  poli- 
ticians. In  Mr.  Markham's  interesting  volume  entitled  Indian 
Surveys  will  be  found  a  very  clear  and  sufficient  account  of  the 
beginnings  of  Indian  archsBology  and  of  its  history  down  to  the 
year  1860,  when,  more  primary  necessities  having  been  supplied,  its 
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promotion  was  first  recognized  as  a  regular  part  of  the  duty  of 
Government.  1861-62  was  the  first  year  of  General  CnnniTigham's 
activity  as  a  Government  archsological  surveyor,  and  from  that 
period  down  to  1866,  when  the  survey  was  stopped  for  a  time,  he 
did  a  great  deal  of  useful  work.  In  the  year  1870  the  survey  was 
re-established  under  improved  conditions  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  General  Cunningham  was 
again  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it.  He  proceeded  to  India,  or- 
ganized his  staff,  and  set  aboi^t  his  work  without  delay.  General 
Cunningham  himself  visited  during  the  cold  season  of  1871-72  a 
great  variety  of  places  in  the  Gangetic  Yalley  from  Mathura  to 
Lakhisarai,  and  he  described  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  a 
long  report  amply  illustrated.  He  also  explored  the  great  Mahome- 
dan  cities*  of  Gaur,  Sunargaon,  and  Delhi ;  but  the  account  of  these 
eicplorations  has,  so  far  a»  I  am  aware,  not  yet  appeared.  By  no 
means  the  least  generally  instructive'  part  of  his  report  is  the  division 
into  groups  which  he  proposes  to  make  of  the  archaeological  remains 
of  India,  which  is  as  follows : 

Etndu  Styles. 

1.  Archaic,  from  B.C.  1000  to  250. 

2.  Indo-Grecian,  from  b.c.  250  to  57. 

3.  IndorScythian,  from  B.C.  57  to  a.d.  319. 

4.  Indo-Sassanian,  from  a.d.  319  to  700. 

5.  MedifiDval  Brahmanic,  from  a.d.  700  to  1200. 

6.  Modem  Brahmanic,  from  a.d.  1200  to  1750. 

Ifahomedan  Styles. 

1.  Ghori  Pathan,  with  overlapping  arches,  from  a.d.  1191  to  1289. 

2.  Xilji  Pathan,  with  horseshoe  arches^,  from  a.d.  1289  to  1321. 

3.  Tughlak  Pathan,  with  sloping  walls,  from  a.d.  1321  to  1450. 

4.  Afghan,  with  perpendicular  walls,  from  a.d.  1450  to  1555. 

5.  Bengali  Pathan,  from  a.d.  1200  to  1500. 

6.  Jaunpuri  Pathan,  from  a.d.  1400  to  1500. 

7.  Early  Mughal,  from  a.d.  1566  to  1628. 

8.  Late  Mughal,  from  a.d.  1628  to  1750. 

In  the  hot  season  of  1871  General  Cunningham's  assistants,  Mr. 
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Beglar  and  Mr.  Carlleyle,  explored,  nnder  Mb  control,  Delhi  and 
Agra  respectiyely,  and  reported  very  fuUy  npon  these  cities,  dwell- 
ing, of  course,  chiefly  upon  what  was  not  supplied  in  preyious 
accounts.  In  his  report  on  Delhi,  which  was  published  this  year  at 
Calcutta,  Mr.  Beglar  argues  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  fSomous 
Eutb  Minar  is  of  Hindu  origin,  an  opinion  from  which  General 
Cunningham  emphatically .  dissents,  in  a  preface  to  his  assistant's 
report.  Mr.  Beglar  also  belieyes  that  the  Hindus  had  a  much  larger 
share  in  the  architecture  of  the  Xutb  Masjid  as  it  now  stands  than 
his  superior  officer  will  allow.    General  Cunningham  observes : 

''  In  the  following  report  Mr.  Beglar  admits  that  the  pillars  have 
been  more  or  less  re-arranged,  but  he  contends  that  they  occupy  their 
original  positions  in  the  colonnade  of  a  single  Hindu  temple,  and 
that  their  present  height  is  exactly  that  of  the  original  Hindu  colon- 
nade. Consistently  with  this  view,  he  is  obliged  to  condemn  the 
record  of  the  Mahomedan  builrfer  of  the  Masjid  regarding  the  de- 
struction of  twenty-seven  Hindu  temples  as  a  false  boast.  This 
opiuion  I  consider  as  quite  indefensible.  The  Mahomedan  conqueror 
could  have  no  possible  object  in  publishing  a  false  statement  of  the 
number  of  temples  destroyed,  nor  in  recording  a  lie  over  the  entrance 
gateway  of  his  great  Masjid.  I  therefore  accept  the  statement  as 
rigidly  true.  It  is,  besides,  amply  confirmed  by  the  made-up 
pillars  of  the  colonnade  on  three  sides  of  the  court,  which,  as  I 
have  shown  in  my  account  of  Delhi,  must  certainly  have  belonged  to 
a  great  number  of  different  temples." 

I  should  be  curious  to  know  whether  any  one  present  who  is 
acquainted  with  Delhi  would  subscribe  to  the  following  verdict  of 
Mr.  Beglar's,  who  is  throughout  less  complimentary,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  than  his  predecessors  have  been,  to  the  earlier  Mahomedan 
architects.  With  regard  to  this  question,  as  well  as  to  General 
Cunningham's  division  of  the  styles,  it  would  be  extremely  interest- 
ing to  hear  the  views  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  whose  long  and  distiuguished 
labours  in  connexion  with  Indian  architecture  are  known  to  every 
one,  and  for  a  fitting  presentment  of  whose  remarkable  work  on  I^ee 
and  Serpent  Worship  the  India  Office  deserves,  I  think,  some  credit. 
After  describing  and  criticizing  the  Alai  Darw&za,  Mr.  Beglar  says : 

^'How  great  is  the  difference  between  the  Hindu  Kutb  and  this 
gateway.     There  not  a  line  of  ornament  is  introduced  that  does  not 
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point  and  emphasize  some  constructiye  feature ;  every  feature  there 
has  an  office  to  perform,  and  performs  it  well ;  it  is  emphatically  a 
structure  possessing  harmony.  The  Alai  Barwaza,  on  the  contrary, 
has  little  of  architectural  ornament,  and  owes  its  beauty  more  to  the 
carvings  executed  by  Hindu  workmen,  the  last  expiring  effort  of 
Hindu  art  in  Delhi,  than  to  any  remarkable  harmony  of  arrangement. 
Indeed,  on  d  priori  grounds,  we  should  expect  this  want  of  apprecia- 
tion of  truthful  ornamentation  among  the  liahomedans,  a  barbarous 
and  warlike  people,  whose  religion  narrowed  their  minds,  naturally 
none  of  the  most  liberal,  and  demanded  the  suppression  of  aesthetic 
feelings.  They  could  not  be  eicpected  to  reach  a  high  standard  in 
architecture  within  a  short  time ;  still  less,  then,  could  they  be  ex- 
pected shortly  after  their  conquest  of  India  to  produce  structures 
worthy  of  admiration  for  harmony;  and  this  is  precisely  what  has 
happened,  for,  with  all  the  aid  of  elaborate  ornamentation,  carved, 
be  it  remembered,  by  Hindu  hands,  they  have  not  produced  any 
structure  which  commands  admiration  independent  of  mere  beauty  of 
ornamentation  (for  which  the  Hindu  workman  deserves  credit),  or  of 
sheer  greatness  of  size,  and  as  soon  as  they  attempted  to  build  without 
the  aid  of  Hindu  workmen,  they  produced  what  certainly  is  grand 
from  sheer  massiveness,  but  what  is  utterly  devoid  of  that  combina- 
tion of  qualities  which  produces  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  beauty, 
independent  of  colour,  carving,  material,  or  mass.  It  is  only  after 
the  Mughal  conquest  that  Mahomedan  architecture  begins  to  be 
beautiful.'* 

I  have  not  myself  seen  these  buildings,  though  I  trust  to  have 
done  so  before  many  months  have  gone  by,  and  should  like  to  hear 
what  some  of  those  present  have  to  say  about  these  criticisms.  In 
the  cold  season  of  1871-72  Mr.  Beglar  examined  a  number  of  places 
between  the  Jumna  and  the  Nerbudda,  to  the  south-east  of  Agra; 
but  his  report,  if  published,  I  have  not  yet  seen,  nor  have  I  seen  the 
result  of  Mr.  Carlleyle's  explorations  in  Eajpootana  during  the  same 
period.  In  the  cold  season  of  1873-74  the  greater  part  of  the  Central 
Provinces  was  explored  by  General  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Beglar,  the 
former  of  whom  made,  at  a  place  called  Bharahut,  nine  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Sutna  Eailway  station,  and  120  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Allahabad,  some  very  remarkable  discoveries.  "When  Prof. 
Max  Miiller,  in  the  course  of  the  noble  address  which  he  yesterday 
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deliyered  to  us  (and  which  again  and  again  forced  me  to  think  of  a 
remark  which  the  great  Alexander  von  Humboldt  made  to  me  at 
Berlin  rather  more  than  twenty  years  ago — ^that,  namely,  it  was  an 
honour  to  England  that  she  afforded  a  career  to  such  men),  approached 
the  subject  of  these  discoveries,  I  confess  I  was  somewhat  horrified. 
Why,  I  said,  here  is  the  unhappy  President  of  the  Archaeological 
Section  going  to  be  robbed  of  the  most  interesting  fact  which  he  had 
to  state.  Happily,  however,  my  great  Aryan  colleague  only  alighted 
upon  the  fact  for  one  moment — fertilizing  it,  no  doubt,  when  he  did 
so,  like  one  of  those  insects  to  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  gave  the 
other  day,  at  Belfast,  a  new  interest,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Maid- 
stone is  apt  to  do  to  everything  he  touches.  And  so,  I  dare  say,  it 
will  not  be  amiss  if  I  give  some  part  of  General  Cunningham's  own 
account  of  what  he  has  found.  In  a  memorandum  published  in  the 
"  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  "  for  last  May, 
General  Cunningham  observes : 

"  In  our  maps  the  place  is  called  Bharaod,  and  I  believe  it  may  be 
identified  with  the  Baodaotis  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  the  site  of  an  old 
city,  which  only  sixty  years  ago  was  covered  with  dense  jungle.  In 
the  midst  of  this  jungle  stood  a  large  brick  stupa,  68  feet  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  a  stone  railing  88  feet  in  diameter,  and  9  feet  in 
height.  The  whole  of  the  stupa  has  been  carried  away  to  build  the 
houses  of  the  present  village,  although  it  has  been  prostrated  by  the 
weight  of  the  rubbish  thrown  against  it  when  the  stupa  was  exca- 
vated. When  I  first  saw  the  place,  only  three  of  the  railing  pillars 
near  the  eastern  gate  were  visible  above  the  ground,  but  a  shallow 
excavation  soon  brought  to  light  some  pillars  of  the  south  gate,  from 
which  I  obtained  the  measurement  of  one  quadrant  of  the  circle.  I 
was  thus  able  to  determine  the  diameter  of  the  inclosure,  the  whole 
of  which  was  afterwards  excavated,  partly  by  myself  and  partly  by 
my  assistant  Mr.  Beglar.  In  many  places  the  accumulation  of  rubbish 
rose  to  eight  feet  in  height,  and  as  the  stone  pillars  were  lying  flat, 
underneath  this  heap,  the  amount  of  excavation  was  necessarily 
rather  great;  but* the  whole  work  did  not  occupy  more  than  six 
weeks,  and  all  that  now  exists  of  this  fine  railing  is  now  exposed  to 
view." 

And  again: 

"Among  the  scenes  represented  there  are  upwards  of  a  dozen  of 
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the  Buddhist  legends  called  Jatakas,  all  of  which  relate  to  the  former 
births  of  Buddha.  Luckily  these  also  have  their  appropriate  inscrip- 
tions or  descriptive  labels,  without  which  I  am  afraid  that  their 
identification  would  hardly  have  been  possible.  I  look/'  continues 
General  Cunningham,  "upon  the  discovery  of  tiiese  curious  sculp* 
tures  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  that  has  yet  been  made 
to  our  knowledge  of  ancient  India.  From  them  we  can  leam  what 
was  the  dress  of  all  classes  of  the  people  of  India  during  the  reign 
of  Asoka,  or  about  three-quarters  of  a  century  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  We  can  see  the  Queen  of  India  dressed  out  in 
aU  her  finery,  with  a  flowered  shawl  or  muslin  sheet  over  her  head, 
with  massive  earrings  and  elaborate  necklaces,  and  a  petticoat  reach- 
ing to  the  mid-leg,  which  is  secured  round  the  waist  by  a  zone  of 
seven  strings,  as  well  as  by  a  broad  and  highly  ornamental  belt. 
Here  we  can  see  the  soldier,  with  short,  curly  hair,  clad  in  a  long 
jacket  or  tunic,  which  is  tied  at  the  waist,  and  a  dhoti  reaching  below 
the  knees,  with  long  boots,  ornamented  with  a  tassel  in  front,  just 
like  Hessians,  and  armed  with  a  straight  broad  sword,  of  which  the 
scabbard  is  three  inches  wide.  Here  we  may  see  the  standard-bearer 
on  horseback,  with  a  human-headed  bird  surmounting  the  pole.  Here, 
too,  we  can  see  the  King  mounted  on  an  elephant,  escorting  a  casket 
of  relics.  The  curious  horse-trappings  and  elephant-housings  of  the 
time  are  given  with  full  and  elaborate  detail.  Everywhere  we  may 
see  the  peculiar  Buddhist  symbol  which  crowns  the  great  stupa  at 
Sanchi  used  as  a  favourite  ornament.  It  forms  the  drop  of  an  ear- 
ring, the  clasp  of  a  necklace,  the  support  of  a  lamp,  the  crest  of  the 
Eoyal  Standard,  the  decoration  of  the  lady's  broad  belt,  and  of  the 
soldier's  scabbard." 

In  a  recent  paper  in  the  Academy ^  Prof.  Max  Miiller  gave  a  warn- 
ing on  this  subject,  which  he  did  not  repeat  yesterday,  but  which 
seems  important.    He  said : 

<'  Much  depends  on  the  date  of  these  ruins,  and  here  it  is  impossible 
to  be  too  cautious.  General  Cunningham  assigns  them  to  the  age  of 
Asoka,  250  b.c,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  on  account  of  the  characters 
of  the  inscriptions,  which  are  said  to  be  the  same  as  those  found  on 
the  Sanchi  stupa.  But  to  ^  the  date  of  a  building  in  India  by  the 
character  of  the  inscriptions  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  The 
letters  used  for  the  earliest  Buddhist  inscriptions  soon  acquired  a  kind 
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of  sacred  character,  and  were  retained  in  later  times,  just  as  in  Europe 
the  old  style  of  writing  is  preserved  on  architectural  monuments  of  a 
later  age.  With  all  respect  for  the  learning  of  those  archaeologists 
who  unhesitatinglj  fix  the  date  of  anj  building  in  India  by  its 
architectural  style,  Or  by  its  sculptures  and  inscriptions,  we  sometimes 
wish  that  they  might  imbibe  a  little  of  that  wholesome  scepticism 
which  Sanskrit  scholars  have  acquired  by  sad  eicperience.  If,  how- 
ever, the  date  of  the  Bharahut  ruins  should  prove  beyond  the  reach 
of  reasonable  doubt,  we  should  have  in  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions 
there  found  a  representation  of  what  Buddhism  really  was  in  the 
third  century  b.c." 

So  much  for  the  work  of  General  Cunningham  and  his  assistants ; 
but  their  work  did  not  stand  alone.  In  October,  1871,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  called  the  attention  of  the  Bombay  Government  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  production  of  a  complete  survey  of  the  rock  temples 
of  Western  India,  and  after  some  correspondence  Mr.  Burgess,  the 
editor  of  the  Indian  Antiquary,  was  appointed  to  conduct  an  archaeo- 
logical survey  in  that  Presidency.  He  entered  on  his  duties  in 
January  of  this  year,  and  in  three  months  had  returned  to  Bombay, 
bringing  fifty-four  photographs,  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  in- 
scriptionB,  about  forty  ground  plans,  sections,  drawings  of  columns, 
etc.,  and  forty  sketches  of  sculptures.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Burgess 
is  at  present  engaged  in  drawing  up  a  report  upon  these.  If  the 
results  turn  out  satisfactory,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  I  hope 
the  Government  of  !bidia  may  see  its  way  to  allotting  more  money 
than  it  has  yet  done  to  the  investigation  of  the  archaeology  of  Western 
India  by  so  active  and  competent  an  observer.  Perhaps  Mr.  Burgess, 
who  is  in  the  room,  will  be  prevailed  on  to  address  us  to-day.  These, 
gentlemen,  are  the  most  recent  doings  of  our  official  archaeologists  in 
India,  and  I  am  convinced  that  with  every  decade  we  shaU  have  a 
better  and  better  report  to  give  of  the  care  which  is  being  bestowed 
by  the  present  rulers  of  India  on  the  works  of  their  predecessors. 
We  are  fond  of  denouncing  ourselves  for  want  of  proper  attention 
to  these  matters.  There  are  few  things  that  Englishmen  like  so  little 
as  being  denounced  by  other  people,  but  there  is  nothing  they  like 
80  much  as  denouncing  themselves.  Cool-headed  observers,  however, 
looking  at  the  enormous  amount  of  absolutely  necessary  work  that 
had  to  be  done  before  the  first  beginnings  of  a  civilized  polity  were 
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laid  in  India,  which  was  rapidly  going  to  utter  ruin  when  we  first 
grew  strong  there,  will  be  inclined  to  condone  onr  insufficient  attention 
to  the  preservation  and  illustration  of  ancient  monuments  in  the  past, 
if  we  only  now  attend  to  them  sufficiently;  and  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  good  deal  behind  the  scenes  in  matters  Indian, 
I  think  I  may  say  very  positively  that  those  who  administer  the 
Government  of  India  consider  themselves  more  and  more  iu  all  things 
relating  to  science,  art,  and  literature  in  India,  as  trustees,  not  only 
for  their  own  countrymen  and  for  India,  but  for  the  whole  civilized 
world.  That  is  a  view  which  I  strongly  hold  myself,  and  which, 
should  circumstances  again  place  me  in  an  influential  position  in 
connexion  with  the  Government  of  India,  I  shall  always  do  what  I 
can  to  carry  into  effect.  I  had  hoped  at  one  time  that  a  building 
which  should  have  contained  the  India  Museum,  the  great  India 
Library,  and  rooms  for  the  Asiatic  Society,  might  have  risen  at  West- 
minster, as  a  fitting  monument  of  the  presence  in  the  India  Office  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  one  man  of  high  scientific  attainment  whom 
the  conflicting  tides  of  English  politics  ever  carried  into  the  great 
place  of  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The  fall,  however,  of  the 
Gladstone  Qt)vemment  swept  the  Duke  of  Argyll  away  fix)m  the 
India  Office,  just  as  the  great  deficit  of  about  six  millions  which  he 
found  upon  attaining  to  power — a  deficit  for  which  I  ought  in  justice 
to  mention,  hard  times,  and  not  his  predecessors,  were  responsible- 
had  under  his  auspices  been  filled.  I  trust  that  the  realization  of 
my  hopes  will  be  only  deferred,  and  am  well  content  that  if  the 
thing  is  done,  the  honour  of  doing  it  should  belong  to  our  successors 
in  power. 

I  hope  some  of  our  visitors  from  the  other  side  of  the  water 
have  taken,  or  will  take,  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  India 
Museum.  They  will  find  it  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Forbes  "Watson 
and  Dr.  Birdwood,  although  in  an  inconvenient  locality,  extremely 
fuU  of  interest.  Among  other  things  their  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  system  by  which  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  has  tried  to 
diffuse  among  our  manufacturers  a  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  textile 
fabrics  of  India,  so  incomparably  superior  from  an  aesthetic  point  of 
view  to  anything  which  the  looms  of  Western  Europe  have  yet  pro- 
duced. Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  mention  to  our  foreign  v^tore 
the  paper  which  is  published  by  the  India  Office  every  year,  giving 
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an  account  of  the  **  Moral  and  Material  Progress  of  India."  It  is 
▼ery  little  known  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  its  wider 
diffusion  would,  I  think,  correct  many  errors  about  our  doings  and 
not  doings  in  the  East  which  are  rather  widely  prevalent.  It  can 
be  obtained  through  any  respectable  bookseller  in  London,  and  is 
extremely  cheap. 

Thanking  you  for  the  kindness  with  which  you  hare  listened  to 
this  address,  I  now  declare  the  Section  of  Eastern  Art  and  Archaeo- 
logy to  be  open. 
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Professor  RAMKRISHNA  GOPAL  BHANDARKAR,  M. A. 


Ih  the  following  translations  of  the  N&sik  Cave  Inscriptions  I  have 
mainly  followed  Mr.  "West's  excellent  lithographs,  given  in  vol.  vii.  of 
the  Bombay  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  JoumaL  Lieutenant  Brett's 
copies,  from  which  Dr.  Stevenson  translated  them,  were  also  consulted. 
But  finding  that  neither  collection  was  satisfactory  in  every  respect, 
I  visited  the  Caves  myself  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  compared  the 
copies  with  the  originals.  I  found  a  difference  in  several  cases.  These 
have  been  indicated  in  their  proper  places.  I  was  accompanied  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Abaji  Yishi^u  K^thavafe,  himself  a  Sanskrit  scholar,  who 
was  of  much  assistance  to  me.  I  have  translated  all  the  inscriptions 
with  the  exception  of  No.  28,  which  consists  of  a  few  small  and  in- 
complete lines.  The  numbers  used  are  those  of  Mr.  West's  copies. 
The  order  in  which  I  have  arranged  my  translations  is  as  follows : — 

1.  Gautamtputra's  Inscriptions,  Nos.  26,  and  25. 

2.  Ushavad&ta's  Inscriptions,  Nos.  17,  19,  18,  16,  and  14. 

3.  Inscriptions  of  private  individuals  containing  the  names  of  kings. 

4.  Thereat 
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No.  26. 

<i.  tirt   <<ti  ^iRi<fiafl<i  R[r<jjfnir«)4i  wBtTny^f^  «>^ 

m^  H%\\i\M  4\n^M  <i<<ifiiO<i  <niq^*i<i*i<a*<ifit^if«i<<im 
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fC^  ^V;^  cot  away  ^  cut  away  R|^<^f<Hfti.lljrM^ctRm'^ 

flRWITifr  ^  II  cat  away  q^^  ft^^fifWRil^  ^PH^  WH* 

fiJitiwuM  iR^?[ftw  iii%  fwrftrwfT  •  •  •  ^rw^w  •  •  •  t^« 

Thongli  oorered  over  with  a  black  oily  paint,  this  inscription^  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  letters  at  the  end,  could  be  easily  read.  It  is 
intelligible  throughout,  though  not  without  a  few  dijficulties ;  and  the 
words  can  be  readily  traced  to  their  Sanskrit  originals.  The  letters 
not  occurring  in  Mr.  West's  lithograph,  and  such  as  are  different  there 
from  what  I  found  them  to  be  in  the  original,  are  underlined  here,  as. 
in  other  inscriptions. 

Lines  2,  8.  Some  of  the  names  cannot  be  identified.  f^f^CZW  is 
perhaps  ^t^PI  in  Sanskrit.  May  this  be  Sri  Sledla  on  the  Kf  iahi^ll  ? — 
^%^  is  very  likely  the  Chahora  mentioned  in  some  of  the  Pur&^as. 
For  the  rest  see  Wilson's  Vishnu  Pur&^a  and  Var&ha-Mihira,  chap.  xiv. 

I-.  6-  ^Prrrnr  or  ^Wrcni*  The  right-hand  stroke  indicatory  of 
^  is  distinct  in  the  originaL 

L.  8.  ^m^M®  makes  no  sense.  ?  must  very  likely  be  read  before 
it,  though  it  does  not  occur ;  and  then  the  word  would  correspond  to 
^f^RTRI^'*  ^WPC  must  have  been  intended  for  ^IT^.  Engravers 
not  seldom  make  such  mistakes.  it^JT^  c&n.  have  nothing  to  do  here, 
for  Gautamtputra  is  compared  to  ancient  kings,  and  not  to  gods,  in  the 
compound.  Dr.  Stevenson's  IJUnf^  will  not  do ;  for  what  is  wanted 
here  is  an  old  Pur&^ic  king. 

L.  9.  t^f^THf  oflfers  some  difficulty.  If  taken  as  corresponding  to 
fqniult  there  is  nothing  in  the  following  words  which  it  may  with 
propriety  be  made  to  qualify.  f%?ffl$:  ^giT^:  would  hardly  be  good 
sense ;  for  the  fight  is  with  mortal  enemies,  and  not  with  the  wind, 
Garu^a,  etc.  Nor  would  the  compound  ending  with  the  word  look 
well  as  an  adverb.  The  letter  representing  cha  may  not  unlikely  have 
been  engraved  for  dha,  which  it  greatly  resembles ;  and  with  a  small 
stroke  to  the  right,  tjia  would  be  nd,  and  the  whole  word  would  be^ 
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HlfMtll*  This  yielddpretty  good  sense;  for  what  seems  to  be  intended 
is  that  he  propitiated  the  wind,  Gkmi^a  and  the  rest  by  some  processes, 
and  then  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  his  enemies.  in^^9  4|f  |^- 
4t^9  etc.,  stand  for  7!T1{T(9  ^f  l^^fttl^  etc.,  instmmental  singulars  in 
Prakrit. 

^'  10.  f7f<K  or  more  properly  t7f^f||T  (see  No.  25, 1.  8),  corresponds 
to  tT^ft5R(8eeNo.  17,  middle  of  1. 3,  andNo.  15, 1.7),  and  was  the  name 
of  the  hill  osL  which  these  cave-temples  are  excavated.  It  occurs  in  No,  9, 
No.  11,  L  2,  No.  25,  about  the  end  of  1.  9,  and  also  in  1. 11  of  this.  Dr. 
Stevenson  makes  "Kanha  mountain"  of  it  in  one  place  (p.  43),  **  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun"  in  another  (p.  50),  and  **  wilderness"  in  a  third 
(p.  55),  Journ.  B.B.  R.  A. 8.  vol.  v.  ^^|^4^€|Iii  ought  to  be  ^^|€|- 
^4|ij  (see  Is.  12  and  13  below)  =  ^jC  |<|4^€|ff||4|^  which  was  the 
name  of  a  Buddhistic  sect  (see  Wassiljew,  p.  230). 

L.  11.  f^^. — i|(|M(^l1i|  is  the  reading  of  both  Lieut.  Brett  and 
Mr.  West;  but  I  could  distinctly  see  ^  instead  of  Xf  and  %^9  the 
genitive,  is  wanted  here.  f^inint=:^<V||^IH«  ^RnTO=  111^*1*1  It 
gen.  "  of  the  venerable  lady."     fil^lf^M^^  is  unintelligible. 

Sanskbit  07  No.  26. 
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<iqrqi«ii3^M<aim.ifii<iftqmMai<ni3fli»i^^%i^<in«i- 
^Mi«»j'w*i*iai«nni<«mift<im«iO«4<i*t^^>4\^C4>n<fl«M<i- 

f^%«n<4  cut  away  fS|Hi<4jf  aiOn^MMlflfiH^aT.  ft*n<^^<0»fi- 

tfin%\  4<ini  f<i4i<i9[^rnr]^j;i'Ci<C)<ii«it  t5i^^hrai[>9ra]  I 

<!«».  TPW  ^  wv^m  ^m^  t»Tftnt  ^ifi^  ^w^^nwr:  t^- 
ifHT: fjRwmrv i  cot  away  xi^^:  fw^Mf^iiisn^^^^^iOi  v\v 

TBAireLAIIOK. 

This  cave-temple,  a  benefaction,  the  greatness  of  which  is  not  excelled 
by  the  be8t(l)  of  Yim&nas  (celestial  cars),  is  caused  to  be  constructed 
on  the  summit  of  Triraimi,  which  is  like  the  summit  of  — — ,  on  the 
13th  thirteenth  day,  in  the  2nd  second  fortnight  of  Ghl8hma(2),  in  the 
year  19  nineteen  of  the  King  SA  Fu^umayi,  the  son  of  Y&jishthl,  by 
the  Gb^at  Queen  Ghintami,  the  presiding  genius  of  power,  taking 
delight  in  veracity,  charity,  forbearance,  and  abstinence  from  killing, 
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devoted  to  religious  austerities,  self-restraint,  vows  and  fasts,  and 
acting (3)  in  every  way  as  befits  the  title  of  "daughter (4)  of  royal 
sages,"  and  the  mother  of  Satakar^i,  Gautamiputra  (the  son  of 
Chiutamt),  the  Xing  of  Kings,  whose  might  [firmness]  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  mountains  Him^aya,  Meru,  and  Mand^;  who  is 
King  of  Asika,  Aimaka,  Mu^haka,  Surashtra,  Kukura(5),  Apa- 
r&nta,  Anidpa,  Yidarbha,  Akara,  and  AvantI,  and  lord  of  the  moun- 
tains Yindhydvat,  Pariyatra,  Sahya,  Krishna-giri,  Malaya,  Mahendra, 
S^reshtha-giri,  and  Chakora;  whose  orders  are  obeyed  by  the  circle 
of  all  kings,  whose  pure  face  resembles  the  lotus  blown  open 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  whose  beasts  of  burden  have  drunk  (6)  the 
waters  of  the  three  seas,  whose  look  is  as  graceful  and  lovely  as  the 
fall  disk  of  the  moon,  whose  gait  is  as  pleasing  as  that  of  an  excellent 
elephant,  whose  arm  is  as  stout,  rounded,  massive,  long  and  beautiful  as 
the  body  of  the  lord  of  serpents,  whose  fearless  hand  is  wetted  by  the 
water  poured  in  granting  (7)  asylums,  who  serves  his  living  {lit,  not 
dead)  mother,  who  has  well  arranged  the  times  and  places  proper  for 
[the  pursuit  of]  the  triad (8),  whose  happiness  and  misery  are  the 
same  as,  and  not  different  from,  those  of  his  citizens,  who  has  queUed 
the  boast  and  pride  of  Kshatriyas,  who  is  the  destroyer  of  the  Skkas, 
Yavanas,  and  Palhavas,  who  spends  the  [revenue  got  from]  taxes 
levied  only  according  to  the  law,  who  does  not  Hke  to  destroy  life 
even  in  the  case  of  enemies  who  have  given  offence,  who  has  increased (9) 
the  families  of  the  best  of  Brahmans,  who  exterminated  [lit,  left  no 
remnant  of]  the  race  of  Khagirdta,  who  has  established  the  glory 
of  the  family  of  BiEitav&hana,  whose  feet  are  adored  by  the  whole 
circle  of  kings,  who  has  stemmed  [the  progress  of]  the  confusion  of 
the  four  castes,  who  has  conquered  the  host  of  his  enemies  in  innumer- 
able battles,  whose  great  capital  is  unapproachable  to  his  enemies  and 
has  its  victorious  flag  unconquered,  to  whom  the  great  title  of  king 
has  descended  from  a  series  of  ancestors  [lit.  men  of  his  family],  who 
is  the  abode  of  learning,  the  support  of  good  men,  the  home  of  glory, 
the  source  of  good  manners,  the  only  skilfcil  person,  the  only  archer,  the 
only  brave  man,  the  only  supporter  of  Br&hmans,  whose  exploits  rival 
those  of  B4ma,  Ke^ava,  Arjuna,  and  Bhimasena;  who  holds  festive 
meetings  on  the  occasion  of  the  summer  solstice,  whose  prowess  is  equal 
to  that  of  Nabh^ga,  Nahusha,  Janamejaya,  Sagara,  Yayati,  Eama,  and 
Ambarlsha;  who  conquered  the  host  of  his  enemies  in  the  brunt  of 
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battle  in  a  eorions  and  wonderM  manner  in  viitoe  of  his  innnmerable 
worships  and  observances,  and  by  means  of  rites  eonceming  Uw  wind, 
Gkru^a,  Siddhas,  Takshas,  R&kshasas,  Yidyftdharas,  ^osts,  Gandharvas, 
Charai^as,  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  constellations  and  planets ;  who  erects 
his  neck  high  in  the  sky  like  (10)  monntains  and  trees  [_M.  who  goes 
or  makes  towards  the  sky],  and  who  has  lm>n^t  prosperity  to  his 
race.  The  great  Queen,  the  mother  of  the  Gh*eat  King,  and  the  grand- 
mother of  the  Great  King,  gives  this  cave  to  the  oongregation^  the  host 

of  mendicants  of  the  Bhadrdyantya  school.     The  Lord  of  patha, 

desirous  to  please  and  to  serve  the  venerable  lady,  the  great  Queen, 
grants  a  village  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Trira^mi  mount  for 
the  sake  of  the  Chaityas  (uns^es)  ib,  the  cave-temple,  in  order  thus 
to  prepare  a  bridge  for  the  fame  and  religious  desert  of  hor  fath^  and 
husband. 

Noras. 

The  syntactical  connexion  of  the  sentence  ending  vrith  l[Tf^ 
in  the  tenth  line  is  Hlfl^lt^l^ll  An^^  r^KtlMH^nUl^K  J^ 
W^  lllfXflH  I  The  words  from  <|^<|^ltl  in  the  first  line  to— 
V)f| 4^111  in  the  ninth,  are  epithets  of  IHfl^Hf;  and  from  4|f  l^^l 

to  — ftvHWT'RlT  of  l^Tpft. 

(1).  My  friend  remarked,  when  we  came  to  this  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, that  below  the  plinth  of  the  veranda^  of  the  cave,  were  carved 
figures  of  men  with  poles  on  their  shoulders,  giving  to  them  the 
appearance  of  Yim&na-bearers,  like  the  modem  p&lki-bearers,  and  to 
the  cave  that  of  a  Yim&na. 

(2).  It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
in  those  days  to  mark  the  Ritu  or  season  instead  of  the  month.  Each 
season  is  composed  of  two  months,  and  consequently  ionrpakihoi  or 
fortnights.     Grishma  comprehends  Jyeshtha  and  Asha^ha. 

(8).  l|^fqif\<|4i|i|C||  is  in  form  pasiivif  while  the  aetwe  sense  is 
required.     It  may  have  been  a  mistake  of  the  engraver. 

(4).  Daughter  or  daughter-in-law. 

(5).  A  portion  of  modem  Eajaputana  appears  to  have  been  known 
by  the  name  of  Kukura ;  for  it  is  called  Eiuehelo  by  Hwan  Thsang, 
which  General  Cunningham  identifies  vrith  Guijjara  (Ancient  Geogr. 
of  India,  p.  812).    But  Gurjjara  is  nowhere  mentioned  as  the  name  of 
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a  oonniay ;  and  sapposing  there  was  a  country  ci  that  name,  its  posi- 
tion ought  to  be  farther  to  the  south.  The  Ghujjara  dynasty  which 
the  General  ccmnects  with  that  country  reigned  at  Broach  (see  Joum. 
B.B.B.  A.  S.  vol.  X.).  Kukura  answers  to  Kiuchelo  better  than  Gurj- 
jara.  Aparanta  must  be  the  western  coast  below  the  Sahyadii ;  for 
Ealidisa  represents  Baghu,  in  the  fourth  canto  of  the  Eaghuvan^a 
(iL  52y  53,  and  58),  to  have  crossed  the  Sahya  to  conquer  that  country, 
and  to  have  by  means  of  his  immense  army  made  the  sea  to  appear 
"as  if  it  touched  the  Sahya  mountain.'*  An{ipa  was  a  country  on 
the  Upper  Narmad^,  with  Mihishmati  for  its  capital  (see  Eaghuvan^a, 
canto  vi.  37-43). 

(6).  According  to  the  usual  Sanskrit  idiom  {Tin.  ii.  2-36)  4t?l  ought 
to  be  placed  before  f%f|4{^'^i| .  But  there  are  exceptions,  as  noticed 
in  Pa^.  ii.  2-37.  Such  expressions  as  ^TPffflrf^^  for  ^t^nV^TV 
(Mai.  Madh.  act  vi.)  are  not  uncommon.  Jagaddhara's  remark  in  this 
case  is  iTTOirftR  I^IR  HT^  i^jrnM[<HPt<<*<l^*ilMq^W^:  I 
According  to  him,  therefore,  adjectives  may  be  placed  after  the  noun 
in  Prakrit  where  this  cannot  be  done  in  Sanskrit. 

(7).  Properly  the  phrase  ought  to  be  translated  thus,  "Whose  fear- 
less hand  is  wetted  by  giving  the  water  of  asylum  or  safety."  But 
there  is  no  object  or  propriety  in  comparing  safety  to  water.  The 
expression  ought  to  be  ^H^<l^4^«  The  compound,  however, 
may  be  dissolved  as  ^^RPT^^t^^i^  ^|f|H5  ^^^  ^^  ^  hardly  good. 

(8).  The  triad  is  \|^  "religious  merit  or  desert,"  ^I^  "wealth, 
possessions,  or  Worldly  interests,"  and  mpff  "desires  or  pleasures." 

(9).  To  put  a  Brahman  in  a  condition  in  which  he  may  "increase 
and  multiply"  his  race  has  always  been  considered  an  act  of  virtue. 
TJshavadata  is  praised  in  Inscription  No.  17  for  "having  given  eight 
wives  to  Brahmans,"  t.e.  given  them  the  means  of  marrying. 

(10).  The  termination  m  showing  "manner"  or  "variety,"  which 
in  Sanskrit  is  applied  only  to  numerals,  seems  to  be  appended  here  to 
common  nouns.  Hence  t|4|a^qT  means  "in  the  manner  of  moun- 
tains and  trees." 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  Dr.  Stevenson's  translation  of  this  in- 
scription is  wrong,  and  wide  away  from  the  true  sense.  His  "Yar&ja, 
lord  of  the  circle  of  Lank&,"  "  Siirya  going  to  the  region  of  the  lotuses 
at  the  suggestion  of  Chh&ya,"  "the  spotless  sister,"  "Kshatriya  flam- 
ing like  the  god  of  love,  "  the  four  institutes,  one  for  the  sick  and  in- 
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firm,"  ''TJmakheU,  the  queen,"  etc.,  etc.,  have  all  disappeared  in  my 
translation.  I  need  not  criticize  it  farther.  Any  one  who  will  com- 
pare both  with  the  original  will  perceive  the  truth  of  my  remark. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  cave  was  caused  to  be  constructed  and 
assigned  to  the  mendicants  by  Gautami,  the  mother  of  SiiUkari^i 
Chiutamiputra,  and  not  by  his  wife  or  widow,  as  supposed  by  Dr. 
Stevenson  and  all  subsequent  writers. 


Below  this  inscription  there  is  another  composed  of  about  three 
lines  in  smaller  characters,  which  is  difficult  to  read.  The  time  at  my 
command  was  so  short  that  I  had  to  come  away  without  comparing 
Mr.  West's  transcript  with  it.  But  I  do  not  think  such  a  comparison 
would  have  been  of  much  use.  The  engraver  was  evidently  in  haste, 
and  wanted  to  compress  much  matter  within  the  short  space  at  his 
disposal,  in  consequence  of  which  the  letters  are  badly  formed.  The 
difficulty  is  increased  by  a  portion  in  the  middle  of  each  line  being 
destroyed.  The  context  is  thus  cut  off.  I  have,  however,  been  able, 
by  comparing  the  two  copies,  to  make  out  the  following : — 

No.  26a. 

ss.  *>q<i<ijn4^  <iiftj^a^  f^0a4*<ft  wiinnrfiT  ^tvA 
<\R.  ^w^i^w^  ^^  ^R*  <^q  fir*  ^*  R  f^*  <\^  viWCTrrfif- 

fff  ^  iP^r  ^Thl^  cut  away  If  fpRf  ^WT  ^^IR  Mifl^^KUl  ^^i||j  ipi 

5rtR  ^fiPT^T^  ^^*f^^  [g]  TR  frCfSr]  W^^  V^  cat  away  iRf 
cut  away  ^  ^^Kt^^jftj  ^rf^raW  ^M^M  [ft^HfU^]  IPTO  ^  TT- 
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When  a  reading  not  noticed  below  is  not  found  in  one  of  the  copies, 
it  should  be  looked  for  in  the  other. 

L.  12.  '^I^lt  looks  like  ^H^,  but  what  is  required  is  a  Prakjit 
word  haying  the  sense  of  1^(1 1 44J. — ^ifif^lf^  is  the  instrumental 
plural  occurring  again  in  No.  25,  L  5.  The  if  of  the  singular  seems 
to  have  the  plural  termination  attached  to  it  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
Marathi  plural  TiTWT  ^  (  =  fff),  the  singular  being  ^i^i*W.  The 
verb  or  participle  of  which  ^|f4|ilf^  is  the  agent  in  the  instrumental 
case  is  wanting,  pro.bably  lost  in  the  portion  of  the  inscription  destroyed. 
It  should  be  some  word  signifying  "  given  " — TUn.  The  t  seems  to 
have  been  badly  cut  in  the  rock  or  confounded  by  the  copyists  with  v. 
— Mi^^<%=  unified  4,1^  whence  the  ^  ought  to  be  ft.  The  word 
occurs  in  the  next  line  in  the  form  of  ^|ft^^%=Trf?nWR^.— 
4l4V|«|f\  may  also  be  read  as  ^H^M^I^lX^^  "  district  of  Govar- 
dhana." — ^f^T^RtT  is  somewhat  difficult.  Mr.  West  has  fH%^-  I  prefer 
the  former,  and  refer  it  to  the  Sanskrit  TP^TTf  or  t^^rPT. — ^^lil^Hi- 
The  ^  looks  like  if,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  ^  is  the  correct 
reading,  since  the  word  occurs  near  the  end  of  1.  10  and  in  the  middle 
of  1.  13.  In  the  latter  place  it  is  distinct  in  Lieut.  Brett's  copy, — 
MHi^^*  The  first  letter  is  ^  in  Lieut.  Brett's,  and  unreadable  in 
Mr.  West's.  It  must  be  ii,  for  the  word  is  repeated  in  the  next  line, 
where  the  j^  is  distinct.  In  the  latter  place  the  letter  that  looks  like 
•^  must  be  corrected  to  ^,  as  we  have  got  it  here.— 5g^^%f||.  The 
vowel  of  the  last  letter  is  not  distinct.  The  vowel  occurs  in  the  last 
line  about  the  end. — ^y|.  The  vowel  of  the  first  letter  is  wanting  in 
Mr.  West's,  but  some  mark  denoting  it  is  to  be  seen  in  Lieut.  Brett's, 
though  on  the  left  side  of  the  letter.    Mr.  West  suspects  the  existence 
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of  ^  after  ^,  but  thAt  letter  is  not  required  here  imless  we  read  the 
whole  word  as  Tm^. 

L.  18.  il[M\.  This  is  nominatiye  singular,  but  the  sense  requires 
the  accusatiye— ^^Q^H  appears  to  be  the  first  person  plural  of  the 
perfect.  In  Sanskrit,  however,  the  root  ^7  first  class  takes  the 
Atmanepada  terminations.  Or  if  one  9  is  considered  redundant,  and 
consequently  to  have  crept  in  by  mistake,  the  form  is  of  the  root 
^.  But  the  Prakrits  generally  have  not  preserved  the  Atmanepada. 
— V|,4,^l4=  ^^^miH*  The  dots  representing  ^  sometimes 
stand  for  H  as  in  1.  5  of  No.  12,  in  which  case  the  word  is  1H^<4lC 
The  plural  is  used  as  expressive  of  respect. — 4|4f<QM^  might  be  taken 
as  corresponding  to  ^4|im^4<  or  ^4^111  M4tH*  ^^  ^^  ^  means  a 
"road"  or  "path,"  but  iW  does  not  yield  an  appropriate  sense.  The 
letter,  however,  which  looks  like  ^  may  also  be  read  as  f^,  in  which 
case  the  expression  is  flHililM^^  **  together  with  the  ditches  (such  as 
wells)  and  roads."  The  expression  occurs  further  on  in  this  line  and 
in  the  next. — ^IPT^*  The  isosceles  triangle  which  represents  ^  has 
in  several  cases  in  this  inscription  lost  one  of  its  sides.  Taking  the 
first  letter,  therefore,  as  i|,  the  word  nearest  to  ^IPT^  which  makes 
sense  is  fqeilfg^'^  or  f^RTTftnt  ** abandoned."— ^qmitH^lCT 
is  somewhat  unintelligible.  The  first  word  is  very  likely  ^ifTif = 
^^I^IIH)  ^0  second  must  be  one  having  the  sense  of  " a  mendicant " 
or  **  beggar,"  and  the  third  ^i%=  ^(TrT^  so  that  the  whole  expression 
appears  to  mean  "  for  the  sake  of  gods  and  beggars  and  mendicants." 
Generally  these  are  the  objects  of  charity.  {See  ^T^i^^^^f  below.) 
The  first  letter  is  not  distinct,  as  it  looks  like  ^. — ^Ift^ppr  must  be  a 
mistake  for  ^H^VIil. — 1€i!i^  or  if  the  if  is  taken  with  the  preced- 
ing to  give  it  the  form  of  the  instrumental  singular,  I^T^  ^  hardly 
intelligible.  But  Hi^^  may  be  read  as  ftjf^tC  or  ftt^HT=f^sraT 
and  ifV  may  be  traced  to  ^HIT}  in  which  case  the  expression  is  i|^(^4| 
"  attended  [lit.  begirt]  with  prosperity." — ^IU|MI^  is  perhaps  the 
same  man  as  f^nCmf^Rf  >  mentioned  in  No»  25, 1. 2. — ^^IRf  is  difficult. 
It  may  be  the  representative  of  ^^T* 

L.  14.  'm^^,  etc.  These  expressions  are  commented  on  in  tiie 
notes  on  1.  4,  No.  25. — ^flr^l^  should  be  f^tpra  (w»  Is.  5  and  11, 
No.  25. — ^lf^[«rnnnf=lrf?nrFTn^  looks  well  as  an  epithet  of 
ftni^M^I^Rl,  but  is  made  part  of  the  compound  ending  with 
^^iim^y  which  in  Sanskrit  will  not  do. 
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Sakskeit  op  No.  26a. 
^lih^lT  ...  cut  away  .  .  ipTW  ^W  ^^'W  Ilfif4l^<,%^'q'^g\^ 

s?.  in^wR^  <f<4><!4a  4m4^Mi  «i^M^<ft4g<|fi4a  irfr 

^Wr^^^*f|gHH*j  ^Rl^M*^  l  •  .  cat  away  .  .  cut  away  [fl|l|T]  ^ 

TEANSLAnOir. 

The  prosperous  Pu^umayiy  the  lord  of  KaYanara(l);  commands 
Tarvakshadalaua,  the  Eoyal  Officer  in  Govardhana: — ^The  village  in 
the  Govardhana  district;  in  the  sonthem  division^  which  [was  granted] 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  second  fortnight  of  Giishma,  in  the  year 
nineteen  of  our  (reign),  hy  the  Lord  of  Dhanaka^  as  a  permanent 
provision  for  the  keeping  up  of  this  said  cave-temple,  was  disapproved 
hy  the  mendicants  of  the  place,  the  Bhadrdyantyas  in  congregation, 
residing  in  the  Queen's  cave-temple,  and  given  [hack].  In  its  place 
we  granted,  by  [issuing]  mandates,  another  village  of  the  same  area 
as  the  former,  along  with  the  wells  and  roads,  as  a  permanent  provi- 
sion for  the  keeping  up  of  the  cave-temple  of  the  great  venerable  lady 
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(or  grandmother)  which  is  the  bridge  of  religious  desert  to  the  donor; 
and  the  management  of  the  yillage,  which  was  disapproved  by  the 
Bhadr&yantyas  in  congregation,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  body 
of  the  protectors  of  the  mendicants,  [and  of  ?]  the  body  of  the  re- 
clases(2),  for  purposes  conceming  gods  and  beggars  [generally].  We 
[now]  grant  the  village  to  Buddha,  the  best  of  Jinas,  the  destroyer  of 
the  ignorance  {lit.  sleep)  of  the  crowd  of  mortals,  by  [issuing]  com- 
mands to  the  prosperous  Yishnup&la,  the  Eoyal  Officer  residing  in 
Gbnabana.  It  is  not  to  be  entered  on  or  interfered  with  by  others, 
not  to  include  what  has  been  granted  [before]  or  may  be  dug  out,  and 
not  to  be  subject  to  the  rules  (in  matters  of  revenue)  applicable  to 
[other  parts  of]  the  country,  and  to  include  all  that  may  grow  on  it. 
[We  grant]  with  these  restrictions  this  village,  along  with  the  wells, 
roads,  and  appurtenances.  This  charter  (composition)  is  engraved 
here  by  the  General,  the  talented  Akshatasattva,  at  the  command(3) 
of  the  very  respectful  composers  of  all  mandates  (or  charters). 

Notes. 

(I).  I  translate  *|€|<t4,^i4n  as  *'the  Lord  of  Kavanara,"  upon  the 
analogy  of  the  expression  ^l^ll^^llf).  Kavanara  must  have  been 
the  name  of  Pa^umayi's  capital.  But  it  may  be  translated  as  '*  the 
new  lord  of  men."  T^^THft*  however,  in  the  sense  of  a  King,  is 
hardly  to  be  met  with,  and  the  epithet  '^^  or  "new,"  as  applied  to 
the  Xing,  can  have  so  significance,  since  about  the  time  that  it  was 
used  in  this  inscription  he  must  have  been  more  than  nineteen  years 
on  the  throne. 

(2).  A  distinction  seems  to  be  intended  here  between  a  fin  and  a 
H^ff^n^.  The  former  term  signifies  a  regular  Buddhistic  mendicant, 
and  the  latter  any  one  who  has  abandoned  the  world  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  life  of  a  recluse. 

(3).  Command,  ue.  the  respected  person  composed  the  charter,  and 
was  engraved  as  composed.  The  word  ^imn  niay  here  be  translated 
"  at  the  dictation  of." 

The  Lord  of  Dhanakata  spoken  of  in  this  inscription  was  Ghiutaml- 
putra;  for  the  title  occurs  before  his  name  in  "No.  25,  1.  1.  He 
appears  to  be  represented  here  to  have  granted  a  village  on  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  the  second  fortnight,  etc.,  which  is  the  date  of  IN'o.  26. 
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This,  therefore,  most  be  the  same  grant  as  that  mentioiied  in  1.  1 1  of 
that  inscription.  From  Ko.  26a  we  see  that  the  Bhadrayantyas  dis- 
approved the  village  granted  to  them  by  Gautamlputra,  whereupon 
Pn^nmayi  gave  them  another  in  its  place,  and  the  old  one,  which  for 
some  time  had  been  devoted  to  charitable  purposes  generally,  was 
assigned  to  the  Buddhists  by  this  charter. 

Govardhan  appears  from  this  inscription,  and  from  No.  25,  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  the  province  during  the  reign  of  these  princes. 
There  is  a  village  of  that  name  at  present  about  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  hill  where  these  caves  are  constructed. 


No.  25. 

KVn  n|qi^fti«l  [jfWrt]  f^nfTT'T  ipw  ^  [t(]  ^  %7Wr  MlX^Tt 
^^^IflMH^lH^^  Wl|«f  MHf  KT<  URf  KUi. 
Wi  ^*i^^  Riflj^^i  [f*r]  w^  [ttt]  ^r^rorfiT^  [^]  fif  ^iniT%^. 
^it'T^^  iRT^^  iRwrar  ^^  TT^rf^nrr 

Q..  iCT  ^  ^  ^  ttoV  ^nroft  ipr[^]  ^rf?f  «i  ^^rt'i  [^l]  tj^'rt- 
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^0.  %TO  Pifliiiii(l  ^00  jun  ^  %7re  ^TfrmJ  ftfl<i**  ^rai^ 
^^.  ipfffw  MRf  Rni  mRi  Rfil  ipf  ^  7t  %^  ^fTt  ^  iw  fir- 

This  inscription  is  faintly  cut,  and  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  so 
uneven  that  the  natural  indentations  appear  like  letters  or  parts  of 
letters.  Hence  neither  of  the  published  copies  is  satisfactory.  Though 
Mr.  West's  is  superior  as  a  whole  to  lieut.  Brett's,  the  latter  is  in 
several  places  better  than  the  former.  With  the  assistance  of  these 
two  I  was  able  to  make  out  a  good  deal,  but  there  are  several  diffi- 
culties which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  cleared  up. 

Line  1.  %ifT^-  What  is  marked  as  3/=  ^  ui  ^'  West's  copy  has 
the  mark  of  the  vowel  T  above  it,  and  looks  so  much  like  the  letter 
which  he  has  taken  to  be  X  ^  ^'  ^^^  -^  h&ye  put  down  both  as  WT- 
ift. — r^^ilPl.  The  sense  requires  that  Mr.  West's  Tf^  should  be 
taken  as  t^.— fiW*  \0  looks  distinctly  like  Ji)  =  f?W«  f?T^^TTT 
should  be  fFTBTTf^  which  represents  the  Sanskrit  ?RTjfl[f^.  Hema- 
chandra  gives  TTC,  ^rt  ^'^^  i^\^  ^  ^^  ^Prakrit  forms  of  fl[rd • 
(Sf^fM^I^UI— ^TK  I  TPC I  <^T<  !)•  The  vowel  marks  are  not  distinct 
here.  It  is  q|<^|  in  Mr.  West's,  but  ^TK,  ^  Lieut.  Brett's.  It 
must  very  likely  be  >^f^ . — l|<|l|d^|.  The  first  letter  should  be  read 
^  (see  Ko.  26a,  1.  12).  The  dot  on  if  and  the  right  hand  stroke  of  ^ 
must  be  mistakes.  There  appears  to  be  a  letter  like  X  =  lf  after 
this  word,  but  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  made  out  of  it. — ^^TTfil. 
2J  when  looked  at  from  a  certain  position  looks  like  ^  =  ^nt^? 
and  it  must  be  so,  for  if  it  were  simply  HI,  the  nether  loop  would 
not  be  so  much  below  the  level  of  that  of  the  next  Jf.  The  loop, 
therefore,  must  be  another  letter,  i.e.  ^. — «it7!*ftu*trt-  X  °^^^ 
have  the  mark  of  1[,  though  I  did  not  see  it  distinctly. — ^  4^1^ • 
J  is  distinctly  J . 

Line  2.  ^RPnrafTT-    The  first  two  letters  are  H"J.  =  ^RPT;  /i 
must  be  X  • — ^M^^^H^^*    The  sense  of  this  cannot  be  determined 
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with  perfect  certainty,  but  it  must  refer  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  field  lay.  In  No.  26, 1. 11,  the  word  ^Mi^f^QI  meaning  " south- 
west" occurs,  and  ^^<m<,!  in  No.  19.  The  expression  may  there- 
fore have  been  intended  for  1MM<4f^lf>lf.~l|^^|(j|4^e|  probably 
corresponds  to  ^<<|^lf|gfl€|H  (^WRflfW^R).— f*mnf .  A  and  Jl 
have  been  put  together  by  Mr.  West,  but  they  appear  separate  in 
Lieut.  Brett's  copy. 

line  3.  The  mark  for  a  hundred  has  a  side  stroke,  though  the  copies 
do  not  give  it.  It  therefore  signifies  **two  hundred."— "pT^TPf. 
The  first  letter  is  omitted  in  Mr.  West's  copy,  but  there  is  a  per- 
pendicular stroke  to  represent  it  in  Lieut.  Brett's.  The  context 
requires  the  t%»— %ftr^flrt  must  very  likely  be  jf^^rN  =  ^^'WT- 
IIIH. — What  looks  like  ^TO  must  be  7^5,  for  the  phrase  IpTO  iW 
occurs  in  No.  26a. 

line  4.  ^Vn%^  ^OTTirti  1I<>H^I<4  ^<^^f<l^f^l».  Mr. 
West's  copy  is  not  faithful  to  the  original  here.  The  third  word  is 
not  distinct  even  in  the  original ;  but  it  must  be  as  I  have  put  it,  for 
these  expressions  occur  in  1.  10  below,  and  in  the  last  line  of  No. 
26a.  In  this  inscription,  however,  we  have  ^fT^T^^THIYT^  or  ^1^3- 
il4^^4^4  for  the  fourth  expression.     These  phrases  correspond  to 

^l^^^^^^^w^:or^4^4ai^^a^ill^^4|l|5|^^lH>  ^inr^^iw^TO- 

^^Ri  or  ^^^|^^44I|1H>  ^^')  occurring  in  copperplates  of  a  later 
date  (see  Joum.  K.A.S.  vol.  i.  n.s.,  B.B.R.A.S.  vols.  i.  and  x.,  and 
B.A.S.  vol.  vi.).  ^inn%4  is  to  be  traced,  I  think,  to  ^HI^JW^^ 
miinrti  to  IRT^ITO:,  ^<lUl^i<4  or  ^n^rHf^'rtl,  as  it  may  be 
read,  to  '^^l^l^lfllt  or  ^Rr^T^PPPC^  and  the  last  probably  to 
^r^T^Hf^TTf^PP^^  or  more  in  conformity  with  Sanskrit  usage,  to 
H<IS}'fint^^H>  ♦•^'  "iiot  to  be  controlled  or  dealt  with  in  point  of 
revenue  in  the  same  manner  as  other  parts  of  the  country,"  i,e.  '*not 
to  be  subjected  to  taxes." — ^(Hf^^-  The  if  appears  to  form  part 
of  the  termination,  the  nasal  portion  of  the  f^  of  the  instrumental 
plural  being  written  separately. 

Line  6.  '^  ^  ^%?!  is  the  reading  of  Lieut.  Brett's  copy.  It  should 
be  ipt  "^^  %^.-— I  found  irf^^rrt  instead  of  ^fTt-— ^  f'Ry  is 
the  reading  of  the  original,  as  of  Lieut.  Brett's  copy,  fffff  ought  to 
be  tilfil^  the  word  occurring  in  the  same  circumstances  in  1.  14, 
No.  26a. — yfqol^f  =  ^f^%^  "a  learned  man."  Compare  9^^(^- 
TTftftf'nWlf^t  ^  !•  14,  No.  26a.  These  charters  were  written  by 
learned  men  for  those  officers. — ^HH^JT  ought  either  to  be  ^inin)vr= 
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WHpl  or  should  be  taken  as  forming  a  compound  with  the  follow- 
ing word.— ini%W«  Mr.  West's  copy  is  inaccurate  here ;  the  other 
is  better.  ^^  represents  the  Sanskrit  f^Cfft>  or  if  there  is  a  fif 
in  the  blank,  firfwrft  "placed,"  i.e.  "engraved."— IffTiTrfiRff  mnst 
be  iVfraifR^.  (See  1.  12,  No.  26a,  and  the  note).— "m^.  The 
perpendicular  stroke  to  the  right  hand  is  wanting  in  the  case  of  ^. 

Line  6.  ivfw^  or  vmm  is  very  likely  3^n=^^  "the  preced- 
ing" or  "former."— TfTTOrt.  The  mark  of  IW  in  TTT  is  distinct 
in  the  original  and  in  Mr.  Brett's  copy.  ^^l^fil^T  °"^y  bave  been  in- 
tended for  TraTirfi»= THiniflr- 

line  7.  ^rf^*  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  this.  If  ^  were 
to  be  taken  as  the  copulative  partide,  flf  alone  would  not  signify  any- 
thing, and  the  context  seems  to  require  that  the  sense  should  be  "  the 
Queen  of  Satakarni  Gdutamiputra,"  and  not  "Satkarni  O&utamiputra, 
and  the  Queen,"  because  in  line  9  we  have  the  word'^lfll  "got  from 
the  father,"  ue.  patrimony,  which  expression  would  not  suit  in  the 
case  of  the  Xing.  Perhaps  it  may  be  i|irr  =  ^rn|T  or  T(lfT=^^. 
It  may  notwithstanding  be  ^n|irT=  ^p$T ;  the  ^  may  have  existed, 
thou^  it  is  not  now  seen,  or  it  may  be  i^  or  '^^f  equivalent  to 
Ifra,  &  term  of  honour  used  before  the  names  of  women,  as  it  is  in 
Inscription  No.  24. — ^141  j^l^.  I  distinctly  saw  the  word,  though  in 
the  copies  it  is  found  in  a  mutilated  form.  The  ^  for  f%  may  be  a 
mistake  of  the  engraver  or  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  rock. — ^Hi|^. 
There  must  have  been  ^HT  ^  the  blank  before  ^;  for  the  following 
name  is  the  same  as  in  1.  6,  and  it  is  preceded  by  ^RTV  there. — ^Mlf- 
flf.  I  saw  this  word  distinctly. — 4t^V|if.  What  seems  like  qc|^f^ 
ix^y  he  ii1qv|^>  and  the  first  three  letters  countenance  this  suppo- 
sition. It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  next  four  letters  stand  for. 
Perhaps  the  word  is  inraffT  =  TWI%  or  r^^?ff^  =  fWSfH  meaning 
"situated." 

Line  8.  UVUff*  The  f|f  is  not  unlikely  f^,  and  I  saw  something 
like  2$  below  it.  The  expression,  then,  is  ^^i{fff=  "^iRI^- — ^TW- 
f^irflfff-  ^^®  copies  are  defective  here,  but  I  could  discern  these 
words  in  the  original. — ^ffM4f.  lieut.  Brett's  copy  is  accurate  hero 
and  in  the  case  of  the  next  word,  where,  however,  the  J{  ought  to  have 
the  mark  of  ^,  as  it  has  in  the  original.  Il^^^f^^.  Here,  again,  I 
found  Lieut.  Brett's  copy  to  be  correct. 

Line  9.  'iR^rfTT-  The  older  copy  is  better  here  also.  Ifmrf?!^ 
<i^Ti| .  The  first  two  letters  are  very  illegible  in  the  original ;  the  second 
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looks  like  ^  ;  but  it  appears  likely  that  the  two  stand  for  Jp^i  *or  it 
is  in  this  way  that  the  sentence  yields  any  sense.  Had  the  word 
ITT^  in  the  last  line  been  mH\,  and  had  there  been  ^  after  %n> 
I  should  have  taken  these  twa  letters  to  i>epreseat  ^n,  and  their 
appearance  would  support  this  reading;  for  the  sense  in  that  case 
woidd  be: — "Formerly  a  village  and  a  field  were  granted  to  the 
mendicants.  The  field  is  one  hundred  (nivartanas),  and  the  village 
nine.  At  the  place  where  there  is  the  grant  of  nine  hundred  is  crown- 
land  on  the  boundary  of  the  town,  etc." — ^\^^  must  be  ^T^t- — fT^- 
^R^  is  a  locative,  for  Sanskrit  nouns  ending  in  ^  become  masculine 
nounsendingin^(yar.  Pr.  !Pr.  iv.  18).— ^Trt.  So  I  read  it.  In  Mr. 
Vesfs  copy  it  looks  somewhat  like  9?|ii,  but  in  lieut.  Brett's 
decidedly  more  like  VITn,  and  this  gives  good  sense. 

Line  10.  The  words  in  this  line  have  been  remarked  da  before. 

Line  11.  f%fl|  4|fl|^«|.  See  notes  on  1.  5  above.  "What  looks  like 
H7  must  be  flrf^* — M  1X^(^(9  Mf\f  iXH!  •  We  s©®  froni  1. 4  that  these 
diould  be  the  words  here ;  but  the  original  is  so  bad  that  Mr.  West  has 
got  some  characters  which  look  like  the  usual  marks  for  the  figure  10. 
Lieut.  Brett's  copy  is  better.  uGlf  <(44-  Perhaps  t^e  name  of  the 
engraver  =  irf^WTt^  like  \C^<f^^  occurring  in  Inscription  No.  1 1 . 
— WnraWT  TTt= TT^nSWn^i  the  ^  being  probably  a  mistake  for  ^. 

lone  12.  ^foif^  is  not  unlikely  ijfi|<^|iH4<^. 

A  good  many  of  the  anusv^iras  in  the  foregoing  transcript  do  not 
occur  in  the  two  copies  of  the  inscription  referred  to.  Some  of  these 
I  found  in  tiie  original  myself,  and  others  have  been  put  in  only  when 
the  context  undoubtedly  required  them. 

S4i!rsKBit  OF  No,  25. 
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ftimwtlllHr:]  fH^[^i*]  in%  T^tt^  ^ 

^wi^^^RiShrti ^  iPTO  y^fiifli*il  [^:]  fir^  [^:]  fir- 

Tkaitslaiiok. 

To  the  Perfect  One.  Yictorious  is  Seninl  (leader  of  the  aimy  of 
the  gods),  who  is  on  the  gate  of  the  Vijayattrtha(l)  in  Oovardhana. 
The  prosperous  S&takan^i  Gautamiputra,  the  lord  of  Dhanakataka, 
commands  Vishnup&lita,  the  Royal  officer  in  Govardhana :  We  grant 
to  the  men  in  the  village(2)  who  have  renounced  the  world,  the 
field  in  the  village  (measuring)  two  hundred  200  nivarianas{S)  which 
is  to  the  south-west,  and  is  at  present  enjoyed  by  TJsabhadasa.  We 
grant  the  appurtenances  also  of  this  said  field.  It(4)  is  not  to  be 
entered  on  or  interfered  with  by  others,  not  to  include  what  has  been 
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granted  (before)  or  may  be  dug  out,  and  not  to  be  subject  to  the  rules 
(in  matters  of  revenue)  applicable  to  (other  parts  of)  the  country,  and 
to  include  all(5)  that  may  grow  on  it.  [We  grant]  with  these 
restrictions  (various  conditions)  this  said  field  and  these  appurte- 
nances. This  charter  {lit.  composition)  is  engraved  by  the  Royal 
oflcer  S^ivagupta,  at  the  dictation  of  a  learned  man.  The  great  lord 
gave  another  field  in  the  previous  year,  19,  on  the  .  .  .  day  of  the  4th 
fortnight  of  Yarsha,  for  the  sake  of  the  ascetics. 

To  the  Perfect  One.  This  is  a  Boyal  command  to  be  issued  to 
9ramaka,  the  Royal  officer  in  Govardhana.  S^ramaka,  the  Royal 
officer  in  Govardhana,  should  be  given  this  command  at  the  orders  of 
King  S&takar^i  Gautamlputra,  and  of  the  Great  (luejn(6)  the  honoured 
y&sishthi,  the  mother  of  the  King.  Formerly  a  field  was  granted  in 
the  south-westerly  direction  in  the  village  to  mendicants  who  had  re- 
nounced the  world,  living  in  the  cave-temple,  which  is  our  benefaction, 
on  Mount  Trira^mi,  the  haunt  (of  ascetics)  situated  in  Govardhana. 
That  field  measures  one  hundred,  and  the  village,  nine  hundred.  On 
the  boundary  of  the  town,  at  the  place  where  the  field  measuring  one 
hundred  lies,  there  is  a  field  belonging  to  the  Crown  which  is  our 
patrimony.  Out  of  this  field  we  grant  one  hundred  mvartanas  lying 
in  the  openings  of  Triraimi(7)  and  the  appurtenances  of  the  plot.  It 
is  not  to  be  entered  on  or  interfered  with  by  others,  not  to  include 
what  has  been  granted  or  may  be  dug  out,  and  not  to  be  subject  to 
the  rules  applicable  to  (the  other  parts  of)  the  country,  and  to  include 
all  that  may  grow  on  it.  [We  grant]  with  these  restrictions  (various 
conditions),  this  said  field  and  its  appurtenances.  Pratibhteikshita, 
the  Royal  officer,  engraved  this  charter  here  at  the  dictation  of 
a  learned  man.  In  the  year  24,  4th  fortnight  of  Varsh&,  on  the  5 
fifth  day.  For  the  sake  of  tiie  worshipful  (persons)  this  charter(8) 
was  written  (composed)  on  the  10th  of  the  fourth?  fortnight  of 
Gilshma  in  the  year  24. 

NOTSS. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  inscription  consists  of  two  charters  con- 
taining grants  of  land  to  the  mendicant  priests  and  recluses.  The  first 
was  issued  by  Sttakar^i  Gautamlputra,  and  the  second  by  Y&sishthi 
his  Queen.    Dr.  Stevenson  thinks  it  to  be  a  deed  of  sale  executed  by 
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the  proprietor  of  Ck>Taidhaiia,  as  be  calls  him,  conyeying  the  field  over 
which  this  cave  is  constnicted  to  Gautamiputra's  agent,  and  thinks 
the  second  part  to  be  merely  a  repetition  of  the  first  The  care  is 
excavated  out  of  the  i:ock,  and  there  could  be  no  field  there  to  oanvey. 
His  translation  therefore  is  wrong  in  many  places. 

(!)•  4l4>Sl9  cannot  be  connected  with  ^rniT>  since  this  latter 
forms  the  second  part  of  a  compound  word.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
taken  with  the  preceding.  Yijayatirtha  must  have  been  the  name  ci 
a  shrine  or  sacred  place  in  Oovardhana,  and  an  image  of  SenlUil  must 
have  been  placed  or  carved  out  on  its  gate,  as  is  not  unusual  in  Hindu 
houses  or  temples. 

(2).  ins^  for  1^9  seems  to  refer  to  the  village  spok^i  of  in  L  2. 
The  village  must  be  one  near  Oovardhana  and  Trira^mi. 

(8).  Nivartam  is  thus  defined :— i^ITI^  i[^9^  HIK^  VI  f^- 
^ifH,  Brihaspati;  flHf^^  ^^^  HlUf^tSl  ftfnS'Wt,  Matsya,  bott 
quoted  by  Hem&dri  (Danakh.  Ed.  Bib.  Ind.  p.  505). 

(4).  The  epithets  inn%Vl»  ®^->  q^ialify  %irn^in  1.  3. 

(5).  mI\4  1 4,H  1-  5  is  in  the  accusative,  wherefore  fifdl^lKt  is  to  be 
understood,  or  the  accusative  may  be  connected  with  the  fc|<|<IH* 
occurring  in  1.  3. 

(6).  If  the  expression  ^^  were  taken  as  equivalent  to  ^|i||»  ^rai 
or  some  such  word,  the  sense  would  be:  ''At  the  orders  of  the  Qreat 
Queen  of  King  S^atakanjii  Gkiutamiputra,  the  honoured  Y&sishthi." 

(7).  Trira6mi  is  used  in  the  plural  in  Inscription  No.  17.  The  name 
probably  derived  its  origin  from  the  fact  that  there  are  three  bills  in 
one  line,  detached  from  the  adjoining  ranges,  on  one  of  which  the 
caves  exist.  Between  these  hills  there  are  plains  or  valleys ;  and  the 
field  conveyed  by  Yasishthi  was  perhaps  in  one  of  these. 

(8).  fipipii:.  This  word  originally  signifies  any  piece  of  composi- 
tion. It  is  th^i  applied  to  the  piece  of  composition  issuing  from  a 
king.  Hence  the  legal  word  fif^'^,  which  signifies  any  hereditary 
office  conveyed  by  a  royal  charter.  The  word  is  used  in  Inscription 
No.  18,  1.  4. 


No.  17. 
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?.  iniw^  MYf4<iniO  ^ftySfil  fT^^  ift^  ^  TPnff^ 
^  4\^f  ^ir*i  ^aifii  irrat^* 

No.  19. 

Tbanslatiok. 

To  the  Perfect  One.  This  cave  and  these  small  tanks  were  caused 
to  be  oonstmcted  on  the  mounts  Tiira^mi(l)  in  Govardhana,  by  the 
benerolent  IJshayadita,  the  son-in-law  of  King  Kshahar&ta  Satrap 
l?ahap&na(2),  son  of  Dlnika,  who  gave  three  hundred  thousand  cows, 
presented  gold^  and  constructed  flights  of  steps  on  the  river  B&m&s&yi, 
gave  sixteen  yiUages  to  gods  and  Brahmans,  fed  a  hundred  thousand 
Brahmans  every  year,  provided  (the  means  of  marrying)  eight  wives  for 
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BralunanB  at  Prabh&8a(3),  the  holy  place,  confltracted  qnadrangle8(4), 
houses  and  halting-places  at  Bharokachchha,  Daiapnra,  Goyaidhana 
and  Sbrparaga,  made  gardens,  tanks  and  wells,  charitably  enabled  men 
to  cross  Ib&,  Par&dd,  Daman&,  Tkp\,  Karaben&,  and  Dahannki  by 
placing  boats (5)  on  them;  constructed  Dharma^alas  and  endowed 
places  for  the  distribution  of  water,  and  gave  capital  worth  a  thousand 
for  thirty-two  l^a4higeras(6)  for  the  Charanas(7)  and  Farishads  in 
Pinditak&ya^a,  Govardhana,  SuyarQamukha,  Sbrparaga,  R&mattrtha 
and  in  the  village  of  Nanagola.  By  the  command  of  the  Lord  I  went 
in  the  rainy  (8)  season  to  Malaya  to  release  Hirudha  the  IJttamabha- 
dra(9).  The  MOayas  fled  away  at  the  sound  (of  our  war  music),  and 
were  all  made  subjects  of  the  Kshatriyas,  the  IJttamabhadras.  Thence 
I  went  to  Pokshara^i,  and  there  performed  ablutions,  and  gave  three 
thousand  cows  and  a  village. 

NoiBB. 

The  first  part  of  this  inscription  is  in  Sanskrit.  The  latter  pait 
contains  a  mixture  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit. 

(1).  For  Trira^mi  see  note,  1.  10,  No.  26,  and  1.  9,  No.  25. 

(2).  I  think  upon  the  whole  this  way  of  interpreting  the  expressicm 
is  more  in  consonance  with  known  ^ts  than  making  Nahap&na  satrap 
of  a  king  named  Xshahar&ta. 

(8).  Prabh&sa,  as  Dr.  Stevenson  says,  is  a  place  near  Pattan  Som- 
nath,  or  Somath  itself.  Bharukachchha  is  now  known  to  be  Broach. 
Daiapura  must  be  some  place  in  Gujarat  or  in  the  Marafhl  country 
bordering  on  Gujarat.  It  occurs  in  Inscription  No.  1.  Sbrparaga 
is  Supara  near  Bassein.  The  Daman&  and  Dahanuk&  must  be  rivers 
flowing  into  the  sea  at  those  places  in  the  Tanna  District.  Tapl  is 
well  known.  The  others  I  am  not  able  to  identify.  Ramattrtha  is, 
I  am  told,  a  small  place  near  Sopara.  IJshavad&ta's  charities  do  not 
seem  to  have  gone  further  to  the  north  than  Ghijarat,  or  further  to 
the  south  than  the  northern  district  of  the  Poena  Zillah.  The  ex- 
pedition to  the  south  described  in  the  Inscription  was  occasional,  the 
object  being  to  assist  a  Mendly  race  of  Kshatriyas. 

(^)*  ^nr  ^TTWr  is  a  house  with  an  open  quadrangle  in  the  middle 
and  halls  on  four  sides.  It  has  an  entrance  in  each  of  the  four 
directions  ^tlfP*  ^gjil^iftu^:  ^4fl1limH  I ITTUT TTWWt^ 
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^'t  ^Tjm^f^*  M&stya  Pur.  l|f?|^q  is  wliat  is  in  these  days  called 
^^  ^W^f*  a  place  where  travellers  put  up  and  are  fed  without 
charge. 

(5).  ^<lffBlH*HqiljHfl<!<4<:Hl.  ^Tf^orifTf^lBTniaybetaken 
as  one  name,  and  lITTRT  or  TTTT  another,  and  the  words  MHild  <^^V 
as  forming  one  compound  with  them  and  the  rest.  But  the  word  iTWr 
is  here  in  such  a  position  that  one  cannot  but  think  it  was  intended  to 
signify  a  *'boat."  Then  iTWr  would  be  instrumental  singular,  and 
would  stand  at  the  end  of  the  long  compound.  But  the  several  rivers 
could  not  have  but  one  boat ;  and  if  the  word  ift  formed  part  of  the 
compound,  the  sense  would  not  be  appropriate,  for  it  would  appear 
as  if  what  TJshavadata  did  was  to  render  the  '^  passage  across"  possible 
by  means  of  the  boats  of  Ibd,  Parada,  etc. ;  but  the  sense  required  is 
not  the  boats  of  Ibi,  Parddi,  but  the  passage  of  Ibil,  P&rada,  etc.,  by 
means  of  a  boat.  Hence  I  think  there  ought  to  have  been  one  if^ 
more,  with  a  dot  above  it,  so  as  to  make  it  «^|^iy4|i|i  9||^f  yWTC- 
lif^^;  and  probably  that  letter  must  have  been  omitted  by  the 
engraver  through  mistake,  as  writers  often  do  when  they  have  two  or 
more  similar  letters  to  write  in  succession. 

(6).  {(Tf^JinrnftSiT^m^f^-  ^  ^^®  translated  the  expression  as 
in  the  text,  since  there  is  a  similar  expression  in  No.  16  (<4l€||\l| 
^l(l|4lM),  and  in  No.  18,  in  the  last  line,  which  must  be  so  translated. 
I  do  not  know  what  sense  to  attach  to  «||J1'3|<,  or  TPflll^  as  it  is 
written  in  No.  16.  Since  even  in  this  Sanskrit  inscription  the  word 
stands  thus,  it  must  signify  something  which  was  usually  called  by 
this  name  alone,  and  not  by  its  Sanskrit  analogue,  supposing  it  had 
any.  Perhaps  it  may  be  traced  to  f||«^^^,  a  place  where  anything 
religiously  auspicious  was  performed,  since  the  gift  is  to  Charanas  and 
Paiishads.  Dr.  Stevenson's  supposition  that  it  signifies  some  currency 
win  not  do  at  all. 
(7).  I  think  we  must  read  here  ^PC^  instead  of  ^GTTV* 
(8).  ^rtrr^  is  intended  in  this  Sanskrit-Prakrit  inscription  for 

(9).  This  was  the  name  of  the  Kshatriya  race  whom  TJshavad&ta 
went  to  assist. 

Dr.  Stevenson's  translation  of  this  is  correct  except  in  three  or  four 
places. 
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No.  19. 

This  forms  portion  of  No.  17,  and  is  mostly  a  mixture  of  Prakrit  and 
Sanskrit,  like  the  latter  part  of  No.  17. 

WftpjfTO^=^rf^T^?nf^  "in  the  hands  of  Airibhiiti."  This 
expression  occurs  in  1.  5  of  No.  12,  and  1.  13  of  No.  26a.  Since 
the  body  of  mendicants  was  itinerant,  it  was  necessary  to  entrust 
the  benefactions  to  some  persons. — €|iflfi|fl^^4.  This  expression 
seems  to  correspond  to  i|MHV^4>  w^d  must  be  taken  to  qualify 
%l|^.  The  meaning  would  then  be,  "which  field  measuring  seyen 
hundred"  (probably  nivartanas).  The  usual  Prakrit  representatiTe 
of  ^^  is  ^RT>  but  ^Qrfl|?T  is  not  unlike  the  character  of  this  in- 
scription, which  is  rather  corrupt  Sanskrit  than  Prakrit.  Or, 
^ffinraTT^Pnr^  may  be  taken  as  one  noun  forming  tiie  name  of 
a  place.  I  was  told  at  Nasik  that  there  is  a  place  of  the  name 
0^  ^WJT  =  4IHM<  ^  ^^^  vicinity.— If^RTrt  m^^NiT  =  ^H?rf 
fi|l|4^4j|;  not  good  grammar. — tllQIf  (0*  ^  ^^  *  ^*^^  perpen- 
dicular stroke  below,  representing  the  vowel  ^.  The  expression  seems 
to  signify  "the  chief  sustenance."  (Compare  the  use  of  ^Rf  in  5^- 
^TKO  It  T^^J  ^  taken  as  corresponding  to  ^WT^TTt-  Or  if  the 
stroke  is  not  real,  the  expression  is4|J||fl^=  4||4lfl<1  "provision 
for  journey."  But  beggars  can  hardly  be  under  the  necessity  of  taking 
provisions  with  them  while  on  a  journey,  for  they  go  begging. 
The  Sanskrit  of  the  inscription  is  therefore  as  follows : 

f^:  8000  IRIEnrff^  'RT^ftirniT  ^^AIM4,l^t  f<^|illH  1 1P^ 

mimn  ira 'I  ^wr^rgf^iro  tn^^^  4}^ifiO  'rf'wfiT  • 

TniKSLAiioir. 

He,  TJshavad&ta,  has  also  given  a  field  in  the  possession  [Ut  in  the 
hands]  of  A^ribhiiti,  the  son  of  a  Brahman  (named)  Yar&rha.  It  was 
bought  for  the  sum  of  four  thousand  K&rsh&pa^as,  measures  seven 
hundred,  and  is  in  the  north-westerly  direction  from  the  boundary  of 
the  town.  This  shall  be  the  chief  support  of  mendicant  priests  from 
the  four  quarters  residing  in  my  cave. 

Notes. 
Dr.  Stevenson's  translation  of  this  is  altogether  wrong.   The  grantor, 
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according  to  bim,  was  a  person  whose  i^ther  was  from  the  city  of 
Sataka,  and  mother  of  the  province  of  TJttar^ha.  He  seems  to  have 
divided  the  words  beginning  with  fy  thns : — ^^W  ftW  ^H^WfTT^  ^ITO 
Vl^4,lf  ^V»  and  in  doing  so  he  neglected  the  grammar  of  the  sentence, 
the  text,  and  the  following  word  f^WRT.  He  was,  however,  misled 
to  some  extent  by  the  copy  of  the  inscription  he  had  before  him.  He 
also  represents  the  donor  to  have  given  **  a  cave  to  the  dejected,"  and 
speaks  of  <'  a  sin-removing  abode  for  tiie  Buddhistic  priesthood." 


No.  18. 

?.  inFr  ^m  %iir  ^wjmit  fif^  ^fVftw  ii%w  t^wfr^i  ^^tt- 
'N  ^  ^  8<»  irrfiwi^  i|ifT%  ^^^1^%  80. 

Line  1  •  TTfT.  This  looks  like  ??t  in  the  original,  but  there  is  little 
donbt  that  it  mnst  be  1^7!T«-- ^P'f^  t^t'T,  or  properly  ifYftT  is  **per- 
manent  capital." — IHClMQiflfS^I*  Though  there  is  no  mark  of  the 
obliteration  of  any  letters  alter  this,  still  tiiere  is  no  doubt  some  are 
wanted  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  lines  and  perhaps  of  the 
third.  Probably  at  some  later  time  somebody  must  have  smoothed  off 
that  part  of  the  rock.  At  the  end  of  this  first  line  what  is  wanted  is 
the  number  of  the  sahasr&s  or  thousands  bestowed  and  also  the  termi- 
nation fif  (fif)  after  ^9^^. 

line  2.  lTOn=lT5WT  "laid  out  at  interest,  invested." — l||l|q|^ 
=  'rRWT^-— gf%r  =  ^fV  ** interest."— lrfqri=Trf7rai  "what  is 
worth  a  Karshapa^a"  (see  Yfirtika  on  Pan.  v.,  1,  25).    After  f'Wr,  ^ 
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and  words  expressiye  of  the  amoimt  deposited  or  inyested,  together 
perhaps  with  that  of  the  interest^  are  required. 

Line  3.  q^g^l^.  This  is  to  be  traced  to  ^^tFTRPTH^C-  '^^  ^^^ 
mil^^^  occurs  in  Inscription  No.  12.  Buddhistic  mendicants  gene- 
rally wandered  about  during  fair  weather,  and  resided  in  one  place 
during  the  four  rainy  months ;  and  then  they  held  what  was  called 
their  vass,  corresponding  to  ^t$x,  and  read  what  was  called  bona  (see 
Hardy's  Eastern  Monachism,  chap.  xix.).  ^t^|^=  pj^(q|.  For 
it  is  clear  (see  translation)  that  he  left  two  thousand  Karshipanas  for 
providing  chtvarikas.  The  donor  in  Inscription  No.  12  leaves  a 
hundred  K&rshilpanas,  and  directs  that  the  one  mendicant  residing  in 
his  cave  should  be  provided  with  a  chtvarika ;  so  that  if  one  hundred 
suffices  for  one,  two  thousand  ought  to  suffice  for  twenty.  And  the  cave 
in  which  this  inscription  occurs  has  accommodation  for  so  many,  for 
there  are  sixteen  cells  in  the  interior,  and  two  larger  ones  at  tiie  two 
ends,  each  of  them  sufficient  for  two. — f^^fX^*  or  properly  ^q(\l|, 
is  the  garment  worn  by  Buddhistic  mendicants.  l|K^4k=  ^ifM^t 
meaning  ''belonging  to  or  given  in  the  rains"  or  "annual"  The  robing 
month  among  the  Buddhistic  mendicants  was  the  third  of  the  rainy 
season,  when  laymen  presented  garments  to  them  (see  Hardy,  chap.  xii.). 
That  was  a  regular  ceremony ;  hence  these  gifts.  Endowments  of  this 
nature  are  recorded  in  Inscriptions  Nos.  12  and  21,  and  in  Nos.  16, 17, 
18,  24,  39,  44,  at  Kenery  (see  Mr.  West's  copies,  Joum.  B.B.R.A.S. 
vol.  vi.),  in  which  latter  the  words  Vl0<(^f^,  ^^n*  ^WR1W>  ^ft^- 
f^,  and  TTT^ni  occur.  In  the  first  of  these  (No.  16)  we  have 
distinctly  the  words  ipft  ^^reTT^^RRWrfH^IHl  ftflR^=iin^i^- 
linB^ft  ^PPft  fiTJ^W  ^ftf^^Pl  I— TTT^.  I  take  this  to  be 
equal  to  HT^tf  "  1©8S  by  a  quarter."  The  interest  of  two  thousand 
was  one  hundred ;  of  this  capital'  "a  quarter  less,"  t,e,  seventy-five. — 
mpy.  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  the  sense  of  this  word ;  but 
probably  it  means  something  connected  with  the  Buddhistic  rite  of 
Kiuina  (Spence  Hardy's  East.  Mon.  chap.  xxi.). 

Line  4.  f*|  14141 4||<|.  Instr.  sing. = ''by  the  assembly  or  corporation 
of  the  town,"  or  "by  the  townspeople  generally."  It  may  be  taken  as 
Gten.  or  Loc.  Sing.  also. — ^For  f^rtvt  see  note.  Inscription  No.  26. — 
ipnrat^*  ^TTT  ineans  "a door"  (see  note,  Inscription  No.  25),  andli^lH 
"a  slab,"  "the  door  of  a  slab  of  stone."  It  should  rather  be  H<l|if|% 
="on  the  slab  of  the  door"  (see  note  6,  Inscr.  No.  26). — ^iftfif = 
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^ij^fff  •  After  the  figure  for  40  there  is  a  vertical  stroke,  which  does 
not  seem  to  signify  anything;  or  if  it  does,  it  perhaps  shows  that  there 
is  no  odd  numher  after  40. 

line  5.  ^fipnTfis  not  Prakrit. — tia(\  is  a  mistake  for  ^JTff?^. — W^ 
^^RVrf^*  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  ?nrrt^  or  irrR[  corresponds  to. 

Sahsesit  of  No.  18. 

m%  ^ooo  ^;  ufa^i^dH  I  ^M<<1ffi^Pi^i  [^  q^^^ ?]  I 
M.  M^<uir<i<{^  ^ppnrt[w:]  ^TRt[iN:]  ?rTinirPrt[%^:]  ^ 

Tbanslation  op  "No.  18. 

This  cave  has  heen  dedicated  hy  TJshavad&ta  to  the  [mendicant] 
priesthood  of  the  four  quarters.  He  has  also  given  a  permanent 
capital  of  [3000  three  (1)]  thousand  Karshapa^as.  These  K&rshapa^as 
are  deposited  with  the  guilds  residing  in  Govardhana ;  with  the  hody 
of  weavers  2000,  interest  a  hundred  K^hapa^as;  with  the  other 
hody  of  weavers  [1000  a  thousand].  From  this  [interest  should  he 
given]  a  garment  in  the  rainy  season  to  each  of  the  twenty  mendicants 
residing  during  the  rains  in  my  cave.  From  the  thousand  (2)  laid  out 
at  an  interest  of  three-quarters  of  a  hundred  Karshapanas,  ku^ana 
[should  he  provided].  This  good  deed  has  heen  puhlished  in  the 
assemhly  of  the  town  (or  amongst  the  townspeople),  and  this  inscrip- 
tion on  the  slah-door  praises  it.    Moreover,  in  the  year  41,  on  the 
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fifteenth  of  the  bright  half  of  K&rtika,  and  in  the  pieiionB  year  40, 
on  the  fifteenth,  he  gaye  4000  fonr  thousand  K&rah&panas  and  t 
capital  of  thonsands  of  Snyari^as  for  [the  acquisition  of]  thirty-five 
golden  iatadit,  to  the  worshipful  gods  and  Biahmans. 

KOTES. 

(1).  I  gather  that  the  sum  he  deposited  was  three  thousand  from 
Inscription  Ko.  IS,  which  also  mentions  this  endowment. 

(2).  This  must  have  been  the  thousand  deposited  with  the  other 
body  of  weavers. 

Dr.  Stevenson'^  translation  of  this  is  wrong,  with  tiie  exception 
of  that  of  the  first  line.  He  did  not  understand  ^^hlf^t  WTT^* 
vf%|,  ^p^f  and  such  other  words. 


No.  16. 

^.  Tf  i^^i^a^  ^ffw^rnw  f|fiH^  <^ni^i^  ^^i^  ^w- 

8.  t*r  tTfftr  ?•••  ^^Nw  ^TTjf^  ^  THf*  il%  ^wrrapf  irfr 

The  first  two  lines  of  the  above  form  an  independent  inscription, 
which  is  the  same  as  No.  20. 

^ipt;^  from  UtRTT^PC  *'  ^  uu^er  apartment."  From  the  same 
word  comes  ^IJtT^/  a  provincial  Marathi  word  having  the  same 
sense. 
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TsAKSLAiiOK  07  'No.  16,  Ldtes  I,  2. 

To  fhe  Perfect  One.  This  apartment  is  the  benefaction  of  Dakha- 
mftri,  the  daughter  of  King  Kshahar&ta  Satrap  Nahap&na  and  wife  of 
Ushayad&ta,  son  of  Dinika. 


I'itte  4.  "pf  tTfftr*  Two  or  more  letters  which  are  required  before 
the  first  fir  must  have  dropped.  There  is,  however,  no  indication  of 
the  existence  of  anj  in  the  original.  ?^T  &t  least  is  wanted  so  as  to 
make  the  first  word  ^^Trf'T.— TWHTrt*  This  may  be  the  genitive  of 
tiie  present  participle  l|^Sk.,  '^^Wl  Pr.,  or  may  be  equivalent  to 
44lVl^«  '* living  during  the  rains." 

line  6.  ^f^mt^  or  irfV^TniT  =  ^[^PTni:  "bearing  interest." 

As  to  the  rest,  see  notes  on  No.  18. 

Saksxbit  of  Ko.  16,  Lnrss  3-6. 

8.  [^MT]f*r  ^Wirr  ?•••  ^I^^[trnr]  ^rr^f^iro  ^rtf^irihm 
^wwt  [or  ^rfr^rrft]  ^rfygft  ^^O^Mf  ^<i4|ihh  >  ^- 

Tbanslation  of  No.  16,  Lines  3-6. 

To  the  Perfect  One.  In  the  year  42,  in  the  month  of  Yaiiakha,  the 
son  of  Dtnika,  and  son-in-law  of  King  Kshahar&ta  Satrap  Nahap&na, 
gave  three  thousand  3000  to  the  priesthood  from  the  four  quarters  re- 
fiiding(l)  in  this  cave  during  the  rains,  as  capital  for  [providing] 
garments  and  ku^ana.  Out  of  this  sum,  on  1000  the  interest  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  hundred  [i.e.  75]  K&rsh&pa9as(2).    These  K&rsh&pa^as, 
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bearing  interest  are  not  to  be  repaid.  Out  of  this  [sum]  two  thousand, 
which  is  the  capital  bearing  an  interest  of  one  hundred  Earshapanas, 
is  for  garments  (3).  A  capital  of  8000  for  N&<jd^i^^  ^^<^  givrai  in 
Eapur&hara  and  the  village  of  Chikhalap&dra.  All  this  [inscription] 
on  the  slab-door  praises  the  good  deeds. 

KOTBS. 

(1).  The  syntactical  connexion,  when  ^HTTT  is  the  reading,  is  •H- 

twl^  ^^nrf  w  ^Nt  ^rf^^jfir  tA  ^Nto  ^Wff*i  i  with  ^. 

VKim  there  is  no  dijficulty. 

(2).  Out  of  this  interest  kuiana  was  to  be  provided  (see  ^o,  18  and 
below). 

(3).  Lit  **  Two  are  chivarika-thousands,  those  that  are  the  capital 
bearing  an  interest  of  100  Fa^ikas."     ^^H,*!!^  ^Tf^  ^t^Tf^^R- 

From  this  and  No.  18  it  appears  clear  that  Ushayadata  gave  three 
thousand  Karshapanas; — two  deposited  with  one  body  of  weavers, 
bearing  an  interest  of  100  Pacjdkas  or  K&rsh&panas,  from  which 
chivarikas  or  garments  were  to  be  provided,  and  one  with  another 
body  of  weavers,  bearing  an  interest  of  75  Pa^ikas,  out  of  which 
kuiana  was  to  be  given.  Lines  4  and  5  of  this  and  3  of  Ko.  18  are 
thus  consistent  with  each  other. 

We  see  from  the  above  that  the  cave  was  dedicated  to  the  use  of 
mendicants  in  the  year  42,  and  from  No.  28  that  Ushavadata  bestowed 
other  charities  in  the  years  41  and  40.  What  era  these  are  to  be 
referred  to  will  be  considered  in  the  remarks. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Dr.  Stevenson's  translation  of  this  is  wrong. 


No.  14. 
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These  lines  are  complete  on  the  right-hand  side,  but  incomplete  on 
the  left,  the  rock  having  broken  off  on  that  side.  There  is,  therefore, 
not  one  sentence  complete.  Still  the  general  sense  is  clear,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following 

Tbakslahon  of  Ko.  14. 


1.  Son-in-law  of  Satrap  Kahap&na  • 


2.  Usual  deeds  of  XJshayadata,  the  Skka(l) 

3.  In  Checkika,  city  of  Dahanukd,  Kek&pnra 

4.  In  each  village,  in  Uj jayini  (2),  Sikh& 

5.  [Feeding]  a  hundred  thousand  worshipful  Brahmans 

6.  [Giving]  a  hundred  [thousand]  cows  to  the  worshipful  Brahmans 

7.  Given  to  gods  and  Brahmans 

8.  On  (3)  the  fifteenth  of  the  bright  half  of  Chaitra,  Kshahard 

9.  Usha[vadata]  who  gave  a  hundred  thousand  cows 

10.  On  the  river  Ba^asil 

11.  2nd  of  bright  half 

The  inscription  thus  appears  to  be  of  the  nature  of  No.  17,  recording 
nearly  the  same  charities. 

KOTES. 

(1).  This  has  been  usually  taken  to  be  Sieika,  as  if  there  were  no 
doubt  about  it,  but  it  is  not  quite  safe  to  do  so  in  the  mutilated  state 
of  the  inscription. 

(2).  This  is  not  without  doubt. 

(3).  Another  inscription  seems  to  begin  here,  since  Kshahar&ta 
appears  again. 

22 
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No.  6. 

Bakskbei* 

[This]  cave  was  caused  to  be  constracted  by  the  fframa^a  oflkei 
of  Krish^a-r&ja  of  the  S^&tavlUiiana  lace,  residing  in  Nasika. 

^{^  is  well  known  to  be  the  Prakpt  f onn  of  Krishna  (Yar.  iiL  33). 
irrf^im  belonging  to  or  inhabitant  of  Msika.  The  tennination  ^ 
or  ^n  ^  added  upon  the  analogy  of  the  words  embraced  in  Pan.  iT. 
2,  121-130.    This  inscription  is  not  translated  by  Dr.  Stevenson. 

This  Erish^a-raja  was  the  second  king  of  the  Indhra-bhritya 
dynasty  of  the  Pur&^as,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  remarks. 


No.  3. 

To  the  Perfect  One.  In  the  year  2  of  the  King,  the  Lord,  the 
prosperous  Pulumai,  the  son  of  Y&dshthi,  in  the  4th  fortni^t  of 
Hemanta,  on  —  day.  Before  this,  by  the  householder  or  husbandman 
Dhanama. 


No.  27. 
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To  the  Perfect  One.  In  tiie  axtii  jear  of  the  King,  the  prospeTons 
Pa4tunaya,  the  son  of  YftsiBhthi,  in  the  —  fortnight  of  Grtshma,  on 
the  fifth?  day. 


No.  4. 

line  2.  ^t^^id*  ^1^  o^  ^9  ix^J  1^  the  iiaiii&  of  ihe  ladj  or  a  term 
of  honour  used  in  her  case,  as  ^Pi  or  ipQ  ^  ^^  <^<^^  ^^  those  spoken 
of  in  Inscription  No.  24.  Probably  the  ^Bfra  of  dramatical  language  is 
the  same  as  this. 

line  8.  ^'^MfmilPW  WnW=  41nf4n7i4*l^l<|.  Or  if  the  ^, 
which  with  the  vertical  stroke  looks  like  H»  is  to  be  so  taken,  Wt^- 
fiW[f||^HHrf%H=  4lMft|iir<1  ^t4*tW4a.  This  will  not  necessitate 
in%  being  considered  a  mistake  for  ^^,  ^3g|%=^  ^TW*  ^^4  is 
the  word  we  should  expect  to  find  in  such  a  case ;  but  Vl^  has  the  sense 
of  "cutting,"  and  with  ^?^,  of  "cutting  out,"  which  would  do  very 
weU  in  the  present  case,   l)  in  ^^B  is  the  representative  of  fini=:m. 

SAirsKBir  OF  No.  24. 
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TBLhKOLATlOIf  OF  Ko.   24. 

To  the  Perfect  One.  On  the  fifth  day,  in  the  drd  third  fortnight  of 
Hemanta,  in  the  7th  serenth  year  of  the  King,  the  Lord,  the  prosperoiu 
Yajna  S&takangd,  Oautamipntra,  the  Cave  of  Yasii,  Lady(l)  Senipati, 
the  wife  of  Bhavagopa,  the  Sen&pati  (commander-in-chief),  iiih{J)itant 
of  Ke&  was,  the  Shunana(2)  having  died,  carried  to  completion,  after 
having  been  nnder  excavation  for  many  years,  for  [or  by]  Yamana(3), 
the  ascetic  of  Bopaki  [or  for  the  ascetic  of  Bopaki  honoored  by  good 
men],  and  given  for  the  use  [M.  protection]  of  mendicant  priests 
from  the  four  quarters. 

Kerss. 

1.  She  is  called  %vrr^!sft»  not  because  she  commanded  any  army, 
but  because  she  was  the  wife  of  the  fhTHif^  or  commander  of  the 
army.  The  only  way  I  can  think  of,  of  conveying  this  sense  when 
another  expression  4fqjnM9  HT^  has  also  to  be  translated^  b  that 
adopted  in  the  text. 

2.  The  Sirama^a  must  have  been  the  husband  of  the  lady. 

3.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  wi<^  this.  I  was  attempting  so  to  con- 
strue the  expression  ^Tt^lfi|^rf?re  ^^f^ffl  as  to  yield  the  sense 
«  having  done  so-and-so,  or  while  this  was  doing,  the  Shuna^a  died;" 
but  have  not  succeeded.  So  the  best  way  is  to  take  the  genitive  and 
interpret  it  by  the  prepositions  "  for"  or  **  by."  And  there  is  Hema- 
chandra's  authority  for  it.    r\\^^  %^  I TTT^^  f^rC^lfl  ^^{J^T^i^ 

Dr.  Stevenson's  translation  of  this  is  mistaken  in  many  places.  He 
takes  the  third  line  to  consist  of  names  only. 

Who  is  the  Oautamiputra  bere  spoken  of  ?  Dr.  Stevenson  transLates 
'^  descendant  of  King  Ootamiputra."  But  there  is  no  word  here 
which  means  ''descendant."  And  this  King  Yajna  is  called  Qan- 
tamiputra  in  the  other  inscriptions  in  which  he  is  named  (see  Keneiy 
Caves,  No.  44,  Joum.  B.B.E.A.S.  vol.  vi.).  It  appeals  to  have  been  t 
custom  in  the  case  of  these  kings  to  apply  to  them  an  epithet  ex- 
pressive of  their  being  the  sons  of  certain  mothers.  The  Great 
Gautamiputra  was  so  called  because  he  was  the  son  of  Gautaml, 
though  his  real  name  was  S&takaxi^i.    Fu^um&yi  was  called  Yaaishthi  - 
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pntra  because  he  was  the  son  of  Yasishthi.  In  the  same  manner, 
Yajna  SUtakar^i  mnst  have  been  called  Oantamipntra  because  his 
mother  also  was  named  Gautam). 


No.  16. 

The  language  of  this  inscription  is  Sanskrit,  with  the  exception 
of  but  a  few  words.  It  is  considerably  mutilated  towards  the  end. 
Even  in  the  first  part  the  letters  are  not  fully  formed,  and  have  to 
be  determined  by  the  sense  and  context.  In  most  cases,  however, 
my  readings  are  obvious,  and  can  admit  of  little  doubt. 

§•  'fT^^rf'TWWT  ^MlRl4i<ll  ni^<fl*ii  ^4*IWff- 

^0.  ^r^  <<ooo  —  €iiP^<i^^i  ^rf^TTflr[%]^  ^  — 

^^-  ^  iprrf'^  ^  MOO  HiiirMM^^ffli  inn 

^^.  ipl  ^  ^n^htrarr  ^?mrr  ^^  •  •  wif^^ . .  • . 
^?*  —  •  •  7PS  ^  ^i^flrti  ^RT'^firftw  •  •  •  • 

1.  flpr  is  doubtful. 

4.  i||^j<t^l^  is  unintelligible.  ^li|q4ui:  may  be  ^^Trf^Pf^: 
in  which  case  the  name  is  llfM^^^  and  the  ^  the  last  syllable  of 
the  preceding  word. 

6.  Hfi|l»iH  is  very  likely  ^liiT^I^.  The  first  two  letters  are 
unintelligible,  but  they  may  have  been  intended  for  ^TRf  or  Wf » 
80  that  the  whole  compound  is  %|M<|fl|(l|m  or  S^4«l|4i||* 

8.  The  three  letters  after  ^t^f^  are  unintelligible.     They  may 
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have  been  intended  for  fi|^IH  <>'  ^WPm.— VWl.    One  or  two 
letters  are  lost  here.    Probably  the  word  was  4\^4^* 

9.  ^flO^  ^^  probablj  intended  for  ^JVfini* 

10.  The  first  two  letters  before  fftf^  are  unintelligible.  They 
may  have  been  intended  for  %^.  This  and  the  succeeding  lines 
have  lost  a  good  many  letters. 

TRursLATioir. 

To  the  Perfect  One.  On  the  ISth  day  of  the  fourth  fortnight  of 
(hishma  in  the  9th  year  of  the  Idng  Ytrasena,  the  Abhira,  the  son 
of  S^ivadatt&bhira  and  of  Damaii,  a  permanent  capital  was  deposited 
as  follows  with  the  guilds  residing  now  or  in  future  in  Oovardhana? 
by  the  worshipper  Yishnudatt^,  the  daughter  of  KarBavarman,  wife 
of  Rebhila  Ganapaka  (the  leader  of  a  host),  and  niece  (or  adopted 
daughter)  of  Yiivavarma  Ganapaka  (the  leader  of  a  host),  for  the 
benefit  and  good  of  aU  creatures,  and  fcur  providing  medicine  to  the 
body  of  the  mendicant  priests  residing  in  the  caves  on  mount 
Trira^mi:— A  thousand  K&rsh&panas  with  the  guild  of  the  weavers, 

two  thousand  with  the  guild  of  the  engineers,  five  hundred 

with  the  guild  of  ,  and  hundred  with  the  guild  of  the 

grinders  of  sesamum  (oilmen).     These  E&rshipanas  together 

with  interest 

This  is  a  new  inscription,  and  was  not  translated  before. 


No  1. 

i ^fft^f^^ 

To  the  Perfect  One.  [This]  cave  and  [these]  two  tanks  are  [the 
benefaction]  of  the  Siaka  D&machika,  writer  [or  engraver]  and  usurer 
[or  carpenter],  son  of  Yishnudatta  and  inhabitant  of  Daiapura.    One 

of  these  tanks is  intended  for  [the  spiritual  good  of]  my  father 

and  mother. 
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C|fMWI=  5RI  improbably  *'aii  usiirer,"  or= in5^  "a  carpenter." 


No.  2. 


9.  Hr^^nnf^Tiif^ppi 

To  the  Perfect  One.    Tank  of  D&mohika,  the  Skka,  writer  [or  ea- 
graver]  and  nsnrer  [or  caipenterj. 


No.  6. 


9.  ^fi^Jit^  ^mflf- 
^«  wnn 'i^'lnn  Wirt 

This  oaye  is  the  benefaction  of  Mann&,  a  worshipper. 


No.  8. 


9-  •Hfil**^M(*l*^  1*141  ^^W. 

Benefaction  of  Nandhabhikagama,  inhabitant  of  N&sika. 


NOS.  9  AKD   10. 

These  two  are  parts  of  one  inscription,  both  together  forming  but 
one  sentence.    No.  10  is  the  first  and  No.  9  the  second  part. 

«.  if[t?f]T^P![tfi]tlra^nftV 

L.  1.  The  first  letter  does  not  occor  in  Mr.  West's  copy.    Lieut. 
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Brett's  has  it.  The  initial  letter  of  the  second  word,  read  as  H, 
may  have  been  intended  for  ?i»  in  which  case  we  have  the  geniliYe 
iim^^ii-— In  Tf^V^ra  the  H  may  have  been  intended  for  ^, 
in  which  case  the  expression  would  mean  ''native  of  ^f^.**  In 
snch  inscriptions  it  is  usual  to  mention  the  native  places  of  the 
persons  named. — ^^^.  This  syllable  occurs  at  the  end  of  each  of 
the  three  names  of  men.  Very  likely  it  is  an  honorific  termination 
corresponding  to  our  modem  Marathi  im  appended  to  the  names 
of  mah&rsy  and  traced  to  the  Sanskrit  WRn* — 9^f^*  This  may  be 
miHXM  oriWrBl. 

L.2.  fldmfl|^|e|«=fldMlfil^^l  or  ^dMlfi|l|^l>  The  first 
means  "protectress  of  a  fortress"  and  the  second  "of  soldiers,"  but 
H^mHlllT  is  an  unusual  expression.  Perhaps  it  is  lldMlfi4)<l 
used  as  an  attribute  of  the  following  noun,  and  meaning  "native 
of"  or  "residing  in  lICTTftra."  ?fZFnTrtfr^W=" native  of 
ndl^H^"  perhaps,  but  it  would  not  do  to  take  it  so  if  the  word 
TfZmiNit^  were  to  be  interpreted  as  proposed  last.  This  word, 
however,  may  be  read  as  Mi\^i\iX^HH==M^\^[ifyM^f  "one 
whose  look  and  deeds  are  commendable."  In  this  inscription  no 
difference  is  perceptible  between  the  letters  t  and  bh, 

Ls.  3,  4.  Some  vowel-marks,  which  undoubtedly  are  required, 
are  wanting.  I  have  not  attempted  to  reduce  the  proper  names  to 
their  corresponding  Sanskrit  forms. 

Saksxbit. 

?.  '«rar^i4*ii  ^Muiiii4^iii  ^w^t^rf?! 

TnANSLATION. 

This  chaitya-temple  was  established  on  the  mountain  Triraimi  by 
the  worthy  £ud,  the  daughter  of  Bali^itanaka,  the  king's  officer, 
residing  in  Bahala,  the  wife  of  Agiyatanaka,  the  king's  officer  re- 
siding in  TatapaUka,  whose  look  and  deeds  are  commendable,  and  the 
mother  of  Eapa^anaka. 
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Br.  Stevenson  treated  these  as  two  separate  inscriptions.     I  need 
not  make  anj  remark  on  his  translations  of  them. 


No.  11. 

To  the  Perfect  One.  This  is  the  caye  of  the  charitable  Indr&gnt- 
datta,  the  son  of  Dharmadeya,  a  Northerner,  a  Yayanaka,  native  of 
Dattdmitii,  excavated  on  Mount  Trira^mi.  The  interior  of  this  cave  is 
a  shrine  for  a  Chaitya,  and  there  are  tanks  also.  This  cave  was  caused 
to  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  [the  spiritual  good  of  J  mother  and 
&thery  and  is  dedicated  to  the  mendicant  priesthood  of  the  four 
quarters,  for  the  worship  of  all  Buddhas,  by  Dharmarakshita  and 
his  son. 

BnrCT^='^frWU^  ''belonging  to  or  inhabitant  of  the  North" 
(V&rt.  on  P&9.  iv.  2,  104).  ^FcTrf'nft  was  the  name  of  a  town  in 
Sauvira  in  the  vicinity  of  Sind.  In  the  Sid.  Kaum.  this  is  given  as  an 
instance  of  a  Sauvira  town  under  Pa^.  iv.  2,  76. 

Dr.  Stevenson's  translation  of  this  contains  several  mistakes.  He 
makes  the  father  of  the  donor  ''prince  regnant  under  Datamitraka." 

This  inscription  shows  how  wide  the  fame  of  our  Triraimi  was 
spread.  It  also  points  to  the  settlement  of  the  Greeks  near  Sind  and 
to  their  adoption  of  Buddhism.     ^MlRf^^  may  be  Demetria. 


No.  12. 
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M.  ^hw ii^  ipft  ^ra^vir  ^wiTre t'RfT- 

This  cave  is  the  bemefaotion  of  B&ma^aka,  a  merchaiit,  natiye  of 
C?hh&Tralapaka«  It  is  dedicated  to  the  mendicant  priesthood  of  the  four 
quarters.  He  has  also  given  a  permanent  capital  of  a  htmdred  X&rsha- 
pa^as  into  the  hands  of  the  townspeople.  From  that  a  garment  shonld 
be  given  in  the  rainj  season  to  the  ascetic  living  here  during  t^  rains. 

%^R|  is  very  likely  %9nT  ''  a  merchant."  ^cN  in  the  fifth  line  may 
mean  ''the  congregation  of  the  mendicant  priests."  For  the  rest  see 
notes  to  Inscription  No.  18. 

Dr.  Stevenson's  translation  differs  a  good  deal  from  this. 


No.  13. 


To  the  Perfect  One.    [This]  cave  is  the  benefaction  of'B&magaka, 
the  son  of  S^ivamitra,  the  writer. 


No.  21. 

This  cave  is  the  benefaction  of  the  worshipper  Mngndasa,  a  Eh&tika 
(a  butcher)  ( 1 )  and  his  family.  Bharmanandi,  the  son  of  the  worshipper 
Bodhigapta,  has  given  a  field  in  the  Western  (2)  Eanhahini  i^r  this 
cave.    From  this  field  a  garment  [to]  an  ascetic. 

(1)»  mHf^  may  have  been  the  name  of  a  trij)e.  It  may  also 
correspond  to  ^ftfZ^  **  a  butcher. "  The  vernacular  word  for  a  butdier, 
^ifdc*  or  laiZ^y  is  very  near  to  this. 
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(2).  UMlXin*!'— 1[W  is  a  terminatioii  applied  to  nouns  in  tlie  sense 
of  "belonging  to,"  or  "existing  in."     f%lf|fV  H%  I  ^^  TIH: 

^^  T*  ^W  T^'ft  fiifV  nwRfV  iwi:  I . .  •  jftlt . .  •  ^^f«— 

Hc^machandra.  The  same  termination  in  the  form  of  1[V  exists  in 
ICar&thi.  "^RlrfTV  therefore  seems  to  mean  "Western."  fmf|if\ 
most  have  been  the  name  of  something. 


No.  22. 
This  cave  is  the  bene&ction  of  Mugud&sa,  a  fisherman,  and  his  family. 


No.  24. 

To  the  Perfect  One.  [This]  cave  is  the  bene&ction  of  the  merchant 
Yaragahapati,  [one]  apartment,  of  his  wife  the  worthy  Kanda^rl, 
[another]  apartment,  of  his  daughter  the  worthy  Pimishadatt&.  The 
cave  thus  composed  of  four  parts  is  dedicated  to  the  mendicant  priest- 
hood of  the  four  quarters. 

Line  2.  ^n  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  inOT*  or  if  read  as  '^^,  to 

lane  3.  ^g4<|fi|<|q.  HT!  probably  from  irf  "a  hoUow,"  "a  cave." 


EEHAnXB. 

As  I  have  observed  before,  the  cave  numbered  26  by  Mr.  West  was 
constructed  and  assigned  to  Buddhist  mendicants  of  the  Bhadrftya- 
nlya  school  by  Oautami,  who  is  distinctly  mentioned  as  the  mother 
of  the  King  Oautamiputra  S&takar^i,  whose  exploits  are  described 
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in  the  inscription.  Gautamtputra  therefore  was  so  called  because 
he  was  the  son  of  Ghintamt,  while  his  own  proper  name  was  S&ta- 
kar^i.  Fu4ani4yi  is  called  V&sithl-puta  or  Yasishthi-putra  for  the 
same  reason.  Y&sishthi,  as  I  have  pointed  ont,  granted  the  field 
convejed  in  the  second  charter  in  Inscription  Ko.  25.  She  is  there 
spoken  of  as  the  Qneen  of  Gantamiputra,  if  we  accept  the  interpre- 
tation given  in  the  note ;  and  eyen  if  we  follow  that  adopted  in  the 
text,  and  understand  them  as  issuing  orders  conjointlj,  there  could  be 
no  reason  why  their  names  should  be  so  coupled  together  unless  that 
relation  existed  between  them.  Fu^um^yi  therefore  was  the  son  of 
GautamSputra,  and  not  his  father,  as  the  late  Dr.  Bhau  Daji  thought.^ 
Oautami  is  described  as  the  mother  of  a  king  and  grandmother  of  a 
king,  while  YdsishthI  is  mentioned  simplj  as  the  mother  of  a  king. 
Gautami  therefore  appears  to  be  the  more  elderly  of  the  two,  which 
she  could  not  be  if  her  son  were  the  son  of  Pu^um&yi,  whose  mother 
was  Y&sishthl. 

Ko.  26  is  dated  in  the  year  19  of  Pu^umiyi,  when  Ghtutami,  who  is 
spoken  of  as,  dedicating  the  cave  in  the  present  tense,  must  haye  been 
alive.  Her  son  Ghiutamtputra  Sitakarni  issued  the  charter  Ko.  25 
(first  part)  the  next  year,  and  is  represented  in  No.  26  and  Ko.  26a 
as  having  granted  a  village  in  the  same  year  for  the  support  of  the 
inmates  of  the  cave-monastery  of  his  mother,  though  his  name  does 
not  expressly  occur.  He  must,  therefore,  have  been  alive  when  the 
cave  was  dedicated.  As  noticed  above,  Gautam)  is  spoken  of  as 
the  mother  of  the  Great  King  and  the  grandmother  of  the  Great 
King.  There  is  no  object  in  such  a  statement,  unless  the  son  and 
grandson  were  kings  at  the  time  when  the  statement  was  made. 
How  could  Pu^um^yi  then  come  to  be  king  during  Gautamiputra's 
lifetime  P  Instances  are  not  wanting  in  Indian  history  of  sovereigns 
appointing  their  sons  as  governors  or  kings  of  distant  provinces. 
A^oka  was  King  of  Kashmere  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and 
Agnimitra,  of  Yidi4&  while  Pushpamitra  reigned  at  P&taUputra.  In 
the  same  manner,  Pu^umayi  seems  to  have  ruled  over  this  side  of 
the  country,  since  the  inscriptions  containing  dates  at  Nisik  and 
K&rloQ  are  dated  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  while  his 
father  Gautamiputra  S&takarni  reigned  at  his  own  capital.     Gautami- 

1  Journ.  B.B.R.A.S.  toL  yiii.  p.  237. 
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putra  S!rl  Yajna  Slitakar^i  was  one  of  their  saccessors,  whose  name 
occurs  in  these  inscriptions.  The  elder  Gantamlputra  is  mentioned  in 
No.  26  as  having  "established  the  glory  of  the  &atav&hana  race ;" 
whence  it  appears  that  the  dynasty  called  Andhrabhyitya  in  the 
Por&^as  was  known  by  the  name  of  S^tavahana. 

Gantamiputra  is  spoken  of  in  Nos.  25  and  26a.  as  "the  Lord  of 
Dhanakata,  or  Dhanakataka."  Hwen  Thsang  mentions  a  country 
of  the  name  of  Tonakietsekia,  which  name  is  properly  considered 
as  the  Chinese  representative  of  Dhanakataka.  This,  General 
Cmmingham  identifies  with  the  ancient  Dharanikot,  situated  on 
the  river  Efishna,  in  the  Gnntur  district  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 
From  the  bearings  given  by  the  Chinese  traveller,  it  does  appear  that 
Dhanakataka  is  to  be  looked  for  somewhere  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  That  Gautamiputra's  Dhanakataka  was  the  same  as  or 
sitaated  near  Dharaoikot  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  coins  of  the 
Satav&hana  dynasty  are  found  in  that  district.  These  being  leaden 
coins,  the  place  where  they  are  found  may  very  reasonably  be  re- 
garded as  that  of  their  original  circulation.  Some  of  these  are 
figured  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot  in  plate  xi.  attached  to  his  article  in 
the  Madras  Literary  Journal,  vol.  iii.  new  series.  Of  these,  one 
(No.  96)  has  for  its  legend  sata  Kanisa  rannOf  another  (No.  101) 
has  Gofam^nUaaaf  and  a  third  (No.  105)  ^nno  Chtamiptdasa  sari- 
yanna-Botiikanua}  The  legend  on  a  fourth  (No.  100)  may  be  read 
Fufumiwisa,  though  I  am  somewhat  doubtful.  The  Pur^c  name 
of  the  dynasty  also  indicates  that  its  original  seat,  or  the  province 
over  which  its  kings  immediately  ruled,  must  have  been  somewhere 
in  the  Andhra  or  Tailanga  country.  At  first,  the  princes  of  the 
family  must  have  been  subject  to  the  paramount  sovereigns  of 
FE^putra,  and  were  hence  called  hhrityas  or  servants  of  those 
sovereigns ;  and  afterwards  they  raised  themselves  to  supreme  power. 

The  three  princes  named  above  are  not  the  only  ones  of  this 
dynasty  that  are  named  in  the  inscriptions.  There  is  another  of 
the  name  of  E^pishnar^ja  spoken  of  in  No.  6  as  belonging  to  the 

1  General  Cimiiingliam  reads  tluB  as  Rajuya  Gotamiputa  8atakani$a,  but  I  obeerre 
the  letters  sari  after  Gotamiputasa  distinctly,  and  others  farther  on  which  look  like 
yatma.  He  reads  the  legend  on  No.  100  as  Fudumdvisa,  and  does  not  giye  that  on 
No.  101,  but  I  hare  little  donbt  it  is  Gotamiputasa.  (See  Anc.  Geogr.  of  India 
p.  641.) 
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race  of  Sltayfthana.  The  characters  in  this  inscription  are  fai 
older  than  those  in  Nos.  25  and  26.  The  va,  consisting  of  a 
circle  with  a  vertical  stroke  above,  is  very  mnch  unlike  the 
isosceles  triangle  of  these  latter,  and  this  letter  and  the  da,  made 
np  of  a  small  rectangle  with  the  left-hand  side  wanting  and  with 
two  vertical  strokes  upwards  and  downwards,  as  well  as  the  general 
style,  look  more  like  those  of  A^oka  inscriptions  than  those  of 
these  later  ones  do.  This  in  itself  shows  that  a  considerable  interval 
of  time  must  have  elapsed  between  Kfishnar&ja  and  Ghintamlpntra. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Paril^as,  which,  thongh  there  is  not  so 
mnch  agreement  amongst  them  as  might  be  desirable,  in  the  case  of 
this  dynasty,  place  about  nineteen  kings  between  Krish^arilja,  who 
stands  second  in  the  list,  and  Gautamlputra.^  There  are  two  other 
circumstances  that  deserve  remark.  In  the  time  of  K^hnar&ja  the 
capital  of  the  province  seems  to  have  been  Nasik  (IT&sika),  for  his 
officer  or  general  resided  there,  as  we  gather  from  Ko.  6,  while  in 
Chmtamtputra's  time  it  was  Gk)vardhana.  There  is  still  a  village  near 
N&sik  of  the  name  of  Gk)vardhana,  as  I  have  observed  before.  The 
other  circumstance  is  that  while  out  of  the  five  kings,  beginning  with 
Oautamtputra,  the  names  of  three  occur  in  the  cave  inscriptions  on 
this  side  of  India,  not  one  out  of  the  nineteen  successors  of  Efish^a- 
r&ja  is  mentioned.  This  would  tend  to  diow  that  the  Sfttav&hanas 
possessed  these  provinces  in  the  time  of  Kfish^araja,  but  that  some 
time  after  him  they  were  deprived  of  them  by  another  race  of  kings, 
who  must  have  held  them  till  Oautamtputra  regained  them  and  re- 
established the  power  of  his  dynasty.  And  in  "No,  26  he  is  mentioned 
as  having  exterminated  the  race  of  Khag4rilta  and  <'  establi^ed  the 
glory"  of  his  race.  The  dynasty  of  Khaglbr6ta  therefore  must  have 
ruled  over  these  provinces  during  the  interval.  But  what  other  indi- 
cations have  we  of  the  existence  of  this  dynasty  ?  In  the  first  phusa 
we  have  the  inscriptions  of  UshavadUta,  which  mention  a  king  of 
the  name  of  Kshahar&ta  Nahapdna,  who  is  also  called  Kshatn^  or 
Satrap.  Kshaharata  looks  very  much  like  Ehag&riU»,  and  the  cha- 
racters in  these  inscriptions  occupy  a  middling  position  between  those 
of  Ko.  6  and  No.  26.  Kshahar&ta  Kahap&na  therefore  may  well  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  which  displaced  the  S&tavfihanas  acme 

^  See  Wilson*s  Yislu^it  Pur&va,  chi^.  zxir.  book  ir. 
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time  after  Efiali^arajeu  And  coins  of  a  race  of  kings  calling  them- 
selyes  KingB  and  KihatrapM  on  Satrap*  have  been  found  in  Gujarat 
and  elsewhere;  and  amongst  them  one  of  Nahapdna  himself.  There 
are  two  inscriptions  also  in  Gujarat,  which  mention  some  of  these 
kings.  Very  likely  therefore  it  was  this  dynasty  that  Gantamipntra 
displaced. 

A  passing  examination  of  the  coins  of  the  S^tay&hana  dynasty 
mentioned  abore  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  If  we  look  at  the 
figures  of  the  coins  bearing  the  deyices  of  a  horse,  four  wheels, 
and  a  pyramid  composed  of  arcs  of  circles  with  a  wavy  line  below 
and  a  crescent  on  the  top,  we  shall  find  that  these  are  altematiye 
emblems.  Some  of  the  coins  have  the  first  and  the  second,  others 
the  first  and  the  third,  and  the  rest  the  second  and  the  third.  The 
first  two  occur  on  ITo.  96  and  No.  92,  the  former  of  which  bears 
the  legend  Satakanisa  Hanno.  This  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
earlier  kings  oi  the  dynasty.  Of  the  coins  which  bear  the  third 
emblem,  those  which  have  a  legend  at  all  contain  the  names  of 
Ckkutamlputra  and  his  successor.  Now  this  third  device  is  universally 
seen  on  the  reverse  of  S4h  coins ;  it  does  not  occur  on  a  Batav&hana 
coin  of  a  king  earlier  than  Ghtutamiputra,  while  it  does  occur  on 
his  and  on  those  of  his  successors.  This  would  show  that  the  device 
was  borrowed  from  the  S^hs,  and  was  perhaps  used  by  the  S%ta- 
Y&hanas  to  indicate  their  conquest  of  them.  And  since  it  occurs 
first  on  Gautamiputra's  coin,  it  must  have  been  he  who  overthrew 
them.  An  examination  of  more  coins  of  this  dynasty,  if  available, 
would  throw  further  light  on  this  subject.  But  so  far  as  my  present 
information  goes,  the  fact  tends  to  confirm  what  we  have  gathered 
from  other  sources,  viz.  that  Gkiutamiputra  put  an  end  to  the  Sah 
dynasty. 

These  inferences  would  be  rendered  highly  probable,  or  almost 
certain,  if  what  is  known  or  believed  with  regard  to  the  dates  of 
th^e  kings  were  made  to  harmonize  with  the  similar  information 
we  have  with  regard  to  the  dates  of  Xnshnaraja  and  Ghtutami- 
putra.  The  coins  of  the  Satrap  or  Sdh  dynasty  bear  dates,  but  it 
is  not  known  to  what  era  they  are  to  be  referred.  For  the  dates 
of  the  S^tav^hana  kings  the  only  authorities  are  the  Pur&^as. 
Though  there  is  no  very  satisfactory  agreement  amongst  them  as 
to  the  names  and  number  of  the  individuals  composing  the  dynasty. 
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the  period  of  its  total  duration^  given  by  all,  nearly  coiresponds. 
Starting  from  the  date  of  Chandragapta  Manrya,  which  is  generally 
believed  to  be  315  B.C.,  and  deducting  294,  the  number^  of  years 
for  which  the  intervening  dynasties  reigned,  we  have  21  b.c.  aa 
the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Andhrabhfitya  dynasty;  and 
going  on  farther  in  the  same  way  we  have  2  a.i>.  for  Kfishna- 
r&ja's  accession;  and  319  a.d.  for  that  of  Ghiutamipntra.  Now  if 
we  take  Nahap&na  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Skka  era,  and  refer  all 
the  S&h  dates  to  that  era,  the  information  got  from  the  caves  and 
the  ii^erences  based  on  it  are  perfectly  consistent  with  these  dates. 
Nahap&na's  career  of  conquest  must  have  ended  in  a.d.  78,  when  the 
era  began ;  and  this  agrees  with  what  we  have  stated  above  that  the 
S^tav^Qianas  were  deprived  of  the  province  of  N&sik  some  time  after 
Xfishnarija.  In  the  same  manner,  if  the  statement  that  GautamJ- 
putra  exterminated  the  race  of  Khag^ta  is  true,  the  last  of  the  Sih 
dates  must  come  up  near  enough  to  340  a.I).,  that  being  the  date  of 
Gautamtputra's  death,  or  of  the  end  of  his  reign.  This  last  date,  if  the 
era  is  Sleika,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson,'  376  a.i>.,  in  which  case  it 
would  not  agree  with  the  other,  but  there  is  a  mistake  here.  Mr. 
Justice  ITewton,  whom  he  follows,  assigns  235'  a.d.  to  Svimi  Rudia 
S&h,  the  25th  in  his  list,  on  the  supposition  that  the  era  is  Yikrama's, 
whence  it  appears  that  he  reads  the  figure  on  the  coin  of  that  monarch 
as  291.  But  if  we  turn  to  the  copies  of  the  figures  given  by  him  at 
page  28,  vol.  vii.  Joum.  B.B.E.A.S.,  we  shall  find  that  there  must  be 
some  mistake  as  to  the  right-hand  stroke  on  the  mark  for  a  hundred 
in  the  last  of  the  three  dates  given  under  Sv&mi  Rudra  Sah.  For  the 
first  of  these  is  224,  the  middle  figure  being  the  mark  for  20,  since  the 
circle  has  one  diameter;^  and  the  second  192,  the  mark  for  a  hundred 
having  no  side  stroke.  It  is  impossible  then  that  the  king,  whose 
date  is  192,  should  be  reigning  in  291.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  this  king,  No.  18  in  Mr.  Newton's  ^i^  list  (Joum.  B.B.R.A.S. 
vol.  vii.)  or  No.  25  in  his  second  (vol.  ix.),  whose  date  appears 
thus  to  have  been  misread,  or  improperly  engraved,  is  the  same 


^  Wilson's  Yisb^u  Por&i^a,  chap.  xxIt.  book  iv. 
•  Joum.  B.A.S.  YoL  iy.  new  series. 
»  Joum.  B.B.E.A.S.  toI.  ix.  p.  18. 

^  See  the  numerals  in  the  N&sik  Caye  Inscriptions  and  my  paper  p.  67,  toL  x. 
Joum.  B.B.B.A.S. 
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person  as  No.  12  in  the  former  or  No.  19  in  the  latter.  For  the 
name  of  the  individual  and  of  the  father  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.  There  is  only  the  prefix  wdmi,  "lord,"  in  the  former, 
which  makes  no  difference,  and  the  date  192  in  the  one  case  and 
197  in  the  other.  The  final  date  of  the  Sahs  therefore  is  that  of 
No.  17  (p.  28,  vol.  vii.  B.B.R.A.S.),  which  is  250,  for  the  figure 
resembling  the  letter  f{j  sa  stands  really  for  50,  as  I  have  shown  in 
my  paper^  on  the  Yalabhl  dates.  This  date  in  the  era  of  the  Slaka 
kings  is  328.  About  that  time  then,  i.s,  about  nine  years  after  his 
accession,  the  S&hs  must  have  been  conquered  by  Gbutamiputra.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  we  should  take  the  era  to  be  Vikrama's,  Nahap&na's 
date  would  be  about  60  b.c,  i.e.  he  reigned  62  years  before  Kfishna- 
r&ja ;  which,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  agree  with  the  evidence  of  the 
caves,  the  S^tav^ana  dynasty  having  been  in  possession  of  N^sik  in 
A.i>.  2.  In  the  same  manner,  the  final  date,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Newton  and  Mr.  Fergusson,  is  235  a.d.  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  era 
is  Vikrama's,  but  which  really  should  be  196  a.d.  in  conformity  vrith 
my  reading  of  the  dates,  is  so  remote  from  Gautamiputra's  319  a.I)., 
that  he  can  in  no  sense  be  said  to  have  exterminated  the  "race  of 
Khagirata."  The  Vikrama  era  will  therefore  not  do.  The  objection 
brought  by  Mr.  Fergusson  against  the  Sieika  is  that  if  the  dates  were 
referred  to  it,  the  S&hs  would  overlap  the  Ghiptas  by  a  considerable 
period.  But  this  period  has  now  been  reduced  to  about  ten  years, 
the  Guptas  being  supposed  to  have  come  into  power  in  319  a.d.  And 
a  difference  of  ten  years  in  the  uncertain  condition  of  our  chronology 
is  almost  nothing.  Besides,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Guptas 
obtained  possession  of  the  countries  over  which  the  Sahs  ruled  in  319, 
or  immediately  after.  Thus  the  date  319-340  a.d.  for  Gbutamiputra, 
and  the  Skka  era  for  the  Sah  dates,  alone  appear  to  be  consistent  vrith 
what  we  find  in  the  cave  ioscriptions  about  that  monarch  and  the  S^^ta- 
vihana  dynasty.  The  dates  in  Xlshavadata's  inscriptions  therefore, 
viz.  42,  41,  and  40,  would  be  120,  119,  and  118  a.d.  respectively. 

The  other  inscriptions  show  that  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  Buddhism  was  flourishing  in  this  part  of  India.  Mendi- 
cant priests  from  aU  quarters  assembled  at  Trira^mi  diiring  the  rains, 
and  held  what  is  called  their  vass;  and  laymen  made  presents  to 

1  B.B.RJLS.  voL  X.  p.  72. 
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them,  espediallj  of  garmentsi  dniing  the  robing  month.  For  this 
purpose  it  was  usual  for  persons  who  possessed  the  means,  to  deposit 
SQUIB  of  money  out  of  the  interest  of  which  the  garments  were  giTon. 
The  foUow^rs  of  Buddhism  Appear  to  have  bdonged  principally  to  tiie 
artisan  and  labouring  classes.  Brahmanism  was  not  in  a  condition  of 
decline.  TJshayad&ta  made  as  many  presents  to  Brahmans  as  to  the 
Buddhists ;  and  in  these  Buddhistic  caye  inscriptions  they  are  spoken 
of  with  reverence.  Gautamiputra  also  takes  pride  in  calling  himself 
the  protector  of  Brahmans,  and  credit  is  given  to  him  for  averting  the 
oonfusion  of  castes,  t.e.  destroying  the  effects  of  foreign  inroads  on 
Brahmanism  and  the  system  of  castes  and  re-establishing  them. 

Inscription  .Ko.  15  is  dated  in  the  ninth  year  of  a  king  named 
Virasensa,  who  is  called  an  Abhira  or  cowherd.  The  Pur&nas  place 
a  dynasty  of  that  name  after  the  Andhrabhrityas,  and  it  was  one 
of  tiie  many  that  ruled  over  the  country,  contemporaneously  it 
would  Appear.  They  must  have  come  into  power  after  416  ▲.]>., 
and,  according  to  the  Yiju  Fur&na,  ruled  for  67  years.  The 
Abhiras  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  powerful  kings,  and  pos- 
sessed only  this  part  of  the  country.  The  traditions  about  a  GmU 
rdfya  current  in  the  K&sik  and  Ehandei  districts  not  unlikely 
ref^  to  them. 
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ADDEESS 


Fbokbssoe  MCHAED  OWEN,  C.B.,  'Bbssldwh:. 


With  diffidence  and  misgiying  I  have  yielded  to  the  wish  of  our 
Freeddenty  my  esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Birch,  to  undertake 
the  honourable  and  responsible  office  of  President  of  the  Ethnological 
Section  of  the  Congress  of  Orientalists,  now  assembled  in  London. 
These  feelings  naturally  arise  from  consciousness  of  the  slight  rela- 
tion of  my  habitual  studies  to  the  immediate  objects  of  the  present 
distinguished  Assembly.  Some  results  of  ethnological  observations 
in  Egypt,  submitted  this  year  to  the  Anthropological  Institute,  and 
previous  reports  to  the  British  Association,  on  lower,  probably  older, 
more  Eastern  races,  form  the  narrow  ground  for  a  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  fellow  labourer  in  the  work  which  so  many  more  eminent 
ethnologists  haye  here  met  together  to  promote.  But  if  my  help  in 
your  great  aim  be  small^  my  grateful  sense  of  the  value  of  your 
consideratbn,  and  more  especially  of  your  teachings,  is  deep  and 
genuine. 

In  presence  of  the  distinguished  founder  of  this  Congress,  Pro- 
fessor JAon  de  Bosny,  I  am  at  once  reminded  of  the  vast  debt  which 
physical  ethnology  owes  to  the  bold  yet  true  views  originating  in 
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rrench  intellect  and  on  French  ground,  whereby  first  was  broken 
down  the  barrier  that  had  arrested  our  estimate  and  conception  of 
past  time  in  connexion  with  the  existence  of  the  human  race  and  the 
origin  of  its  varieties.  The  name  of  Boucher  de  Perthes  is  wedded 
imperishably  with  this  discovery ;  and  that  of  the  late  estimable  and 
indefatigable  Ed.  Lartet  is  closely  associated  therewith,  through  his 
confirmation  and  expansion  of  the  insight  of  the  philosopher  of 
Abbeville  into  the  true  meaning  of  the  geological  and  palseontological 
phenomena  of  his  neighbourhood.  Worthy  successors  have  these 
great  names  found  in  living  French  ethnologists,  of  whom  De 
Quatrefages  and  Paul  Broca  may  be  cited  as  types.  To  acknowledge 
the  value  of  the  labours,  researches,  genius  of  the  philologists  of 
Germany  would  be  too  hard  for  me  were  I  to  aim  at  adequacy. 
Ethnologists  feel  their  indebtedness  thereto  at  almost  every  doubtful 
point  in  the  track  of  inquiry,  more  especially  when  it  leads  east- 
ward. I  am  happy  to  believe  that  no  country  has  more  willingly 
discounted  Uie  German  claims  for  such  indebtedness  than  England, 
or  has  with  more  pleasure  made  a  home  welcome  and  acceptable  to 
the  distingmshed  linguistic  philosophers  who  may  honour  another  than 
the  Fatherland,  as  a  notable  one  has  done  this  island,  in  choosing  it 
for  a  continuous  residence  and  field  of  research  and  instruction.  But 
there  is  a  mighty  Empire  to  the  east  of  Germany,  whose  servioea 
to  ethnological  science  are  perhaps  less  known  and  appreciated  in 
England.  Every  conquest  in  the  heart  of  Asia  by  Eussian  valour, 
endurance,  and  military  skill  has  also  borne  its  scientific  fruit,  has 
been  attended  by  the  peaceful  victories  of  ethnology ;  more  e^ecially 
as  regards  the  linguistic  evidences  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
dark  problems  of  beginnings  and  affinities  of  races.  A  vocabulaiy 
or  grammar  of  some  Finnish  or  other  dialect  speedily  follows  the 
track  of  the  invading  force.  Some  score  of  established  varieties  of 
speech  budding  out  of  Finnish  roots  have  been  the  fruit  of  pains- 
taking researches  of  a  people  in  whom  the  faculty  of  easy  acquisition 
of  foreign  languages  seems  innate.  The  philological  works  of  a 
Gastrin,  Sjogren,  Sohe&en,  Wiedemann,  Middendor^  crown  those 
names  with  honour ;  their  contributions  enrich  almost  each  successive 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Petershwrg — a  mine  of  wealth  which  amply  rewards  the  exploration 
of  the  ethnological  student.    One  wishes  that  such  a  scientific  staff 
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could  have  followed  the  track  of  our  Tictorious  troops  in  Abyssinia 
and  Ashantee,  and  the  example  of  Russia  we  may  hope  to  be  followed 
in  futore  manifestations  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain  among  remote, 
primitiye,  and  little  known  races  of  mankind.  That  example  has 
been  followed — ^rather,  I  dionld  say,  anticipated — ^by  distinguished 
scholars,  warriors,  administrators  in  our  great  Indian  Empire.  The 
contributions  to  ethnology  which  enrich  the  Jaumai  of  the  Boyal 
Asiatie  Society  amply  attest  the  sympathy  of  the  rulers  of  India 
with  the  aims  of  science.  The  like  testimony  will  be  found  in  the 
valuable  and  original  memoirs  published  by  cognate  associations  in 
the  capital  cities  of  India.  To  the  present  centralized  administra- 
tion of  India,  ethnology  is  indebted  for  the  issue  of  descriptions 
and  photographs  of  the  various  races,  castes  and  outcasts,  traders, 
labourers,  soldiers,  outlaws,  etc.,  natives  of  the  vast  territories  of 
that  mighty  conquest.  It  is  known  to  ethnologists,  and  partly  ex- 
plicable by  the  physiologist,  that  the  portrait  artist  cannot  perfectly 
succeed  with  the  &ce  of  a  race  different  from  his  own  race.  In  the 
most  finished  and  costly  illustrations  of  voyages  and  travels  by 
European  experts,  with  aid  £rom  Governments,  the  portraits  of  abor- 
igines proclaim  almost  as  well  as  the  title-page  the  nation  of  the 
artist  A  Papuan,  e,g,,  will  have  a  French,  German,  or  English  cast 
of  physiognomy,  according  as  he  has  sat  to  a  limner  of  one  or  other 
country.  Formerly  honoured  by  conversing  on  this  matter  with  the 
Prince  Consort,  His  Eoyal  Highness  was  pleased  to  show  me  a  collec- 
tion of  ethnological  photographs,  which,  at  his  instance,  and  for  that 
reason,  had  been  made  for  him  by  oficers  capable  of  practising  the 
wonderful  art  in  remote  lands.  A  like  encouragement  has  been  held 
out  to  the  accomplished  oficers  of  the  Indian  Service,  and  already 
the  result  rises  to  five  4to.  volumes  (1872)  on  The  People  of  India, 
edited  by  J.  Forbes  Watson,  MJ).,  and  John  William  E^y,  K.C.S.I., 
F.B.S.,  with  instructive  notices  of  the  subjects  of  the  photographs. 
This  great  work  and  priceless  contribution  to  Eastern  ethnology  has 
been  brought  out  in  its  present  elegant  form  at  the  India  Office, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Minister  for  India,  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  with  whose  name  may  be  associated,  as  a  recipient  of  the 
acknowledgments  of  ethnologists,  that  of  the  late  Secretary  for 
India,  my  colleague  in  this  Congress,  and  esteemed  friend,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Arch»ologioal  Section. 
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Of  home  ethnologiflts,  more  especially  those  who  have  brought  to 
bear  lingoistic  attainments  T^pon  man's  ancient  iasAxuryf  I  need  not 
allnde  to  the  eminent  ones  who  share  with  ns  our  present  work, 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  name  Bobert  Gordon  lifttham,  F.KS. 
The  noble  edition  of  our  classical  English  Dictionary  places  the 
name  of  its  author  alongside  the  imperishable  one  of  Samuel  Johnson ; 
but  Latham's  original  works  give  him  a  distinct  and  lasting  pedestal 
of  fame  as  an  elucidator  of  the  affinities  of  human  races^  and  as 
a  guide  in  the  scientific  teaching  of  our  language.  May  we 
recognLie  it  as  a  tribute  to  British  contributions  to  etibnology  that 
London  has  been  honoured  this  year  by  the  presence  of  the  most 
distinguished  Continental  labourers  in  this  field  of  science?  For 
myself^  as  an  archssologisty  I  belong  to  that  other  species  defined 
by  my  master  in  paloBontology,  the  immortal  CuTier,  *^  amtiqwmre 
d^une  nouveUe  eipke ; "  and  my  habitual  researches  relate  to 
periods  transcending  those  expressed  by  the  terms  of  historical 
estimates  of  past  time.  In  that  relation  mainly  stand  the  fsw 
studies  t  have  been  able  to  deyote  to  the  proper  subjects  of  the 
present  Section,  and  perhaps  the  sole  service  I  may  render  to  the 
Congress  is  to  exemplify  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  geology, 
which  possibly  may  still  tend  to  divert  from  its  true  course  the 
science  of  Oriental  races  and  families  of  mankind. 

The  Papuans  of  l^ew  Guinea,  with  cognate  dark-skinned,  broad- 
nosed,  prognathic  peoples  of  Australia,  Kew  Hebrides,  ITew  Caledonia, 
and  neighbouring  islands,  bespeak  by  affinities  of  their  rude  dialects, 
as  wdl  as  by  physical  characters,  a  low  and  early  race  of  mankind, 
which,  in  some  respects  indicating  kinship  with  the  Bushmen  of 
South  Africa,  ^xe  yet  sufficiently  distinct  to  Bu^;est  a  long  term  of 
existence  in.  another  and  distant  continent.  Zoological  and  geological 
evidences  concur,  as  in  a  degree  exemplified  in  WaUaee^s  ^  Malay 
Arohipeloffo,'  to  point  to  a  prehistoric  race  of  mankind,  existing 
generation  after  generation  on  a  continent  which,  in  course  of  gradual, 
non-catadysmal,  geological  change,  has  been  broken  up  into  insular 
patches  of  land :  there  such  race  is  still  open  to  ethnological  study. 
Wending  westward  to  regain  the  proper  field  of  our  Congress,  we 
have  evidences  of  as  early — ^if  I  say  ** primitive"  it  is  because  we 
know  none  earlier— bipeds,  in  the  trans-Gangetic  peninsula  and 
Indonesian  Archipelago.    These  Kigritos,  in  India,  have  fled  before 
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iiiTaders  from  the  snb-Hinialayan  lange,  lepresented  by  Burmese  and 
Siamese;  before  invaders  from  the  south,  the  Malays,  with  their 
maritime  advance  in  civilization;  before  later  immigrations  from  the 
north,  with  the  religion  and  literature  respectively  of  the  Aryan 
Hindoos  and  the  Arab  Mussulmans.  Fragments  of  the  dwarf 
Kigrito  stratum  may  be  picked  up — a  scanty  <me  in  Engomho,  the 
largest  island  off  Sumatra,  in  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  another  in 
the  Kicobar  Isles,  a  third  in  the  Andamans.  The  l^igritos  who 
have  survived  such  changes,  and  have  been  caught,  so  to  speak, 
upon  a  new  continent,  as  in  Hindostan,  have  preserved  themselves 
in  mountain  fastnesses  and  forests,  have  fled  before  later  immi- 
grants, have  never  assimilated  therewith,  have  always  been  looked 
upon  by  them  as  prior  in  time,  and  now  are  verging  towards  extinc- 
tion. In  speculating,  therefore,  on  the  place  of  origin  of  Mincopies 
and  Hill-tribes,  I  would  impress  upon  ethnologists  to  set  aside  ideas 
of  the  actual  or  present  disposition  of  land  and  sea  as  being  necessarily 
related  tiiereto,  and  to  associate  with  the  beginning  of  such  low  forms 
of  humanity  a  lapse  of  time  in  harmony  with  the  latest  geological 
changes  of  the  earth's  surface.  In  such  observations  {e.g,j  as  the 
estimable  voyager  Wallace  uses,  when  he  remarks  on  the  high 
probability  that  the  ''Mgritos  of  Bengal  have  had  an  Asiatic  rather 
than  a  Polynesian  origin" — op»  eit.  vol.  ii.  p.  424),  no  facts  sup- 
porting the  assumption  of  such  degree  of  probability  have  come  to  my 
knowledge.  From  such  as  have  come,  I  infer  that  the  birth-land  of  the 
Mincopies,  tf.^.,  was  neither  Asiatic  nor  Polynesian  as  tiiese  terms  are 
understood  in  modem  geography.  A  contributor  to  the  TramacHonB 
of  ike  AsuUie  Soeietf  of  Bengal  writes : — ''  Some  may  be  of  AMcan 
origin  or  of  mixed  African  descent;  their  woolly  hair  and  other  signs 
apparently  afford  such  a  solution ''  (Mr.  Day,  E.Z.S.,  OhservaiioM  on 
the  Andanumesef  June,  1870,  p.  153).  The  Question  of  the  AMcan 
origin  I  have  sounded  in  my  Report  on  the  Peyehiodl  and  Physiodl 
CJhoracten  of  the  Mincopies,  in  Reports  of  the  British  Assoeiation,  1861. 
As  to  the  hypothesis  that  ''the  Mincopies  and  Australians  are  not 
a  pure  race,  but  hybrids  between  true  negroes  and  a  Malayan  or 
yellow  race"  (Quatrefages,  Uniti  de  VEsp^ee  Humaine,  12mo.,  1861, 
p.  173),  I  will  only  repeat  my  remark — ''the  cardinal  defect  of 
speculators  on  the  origin  of  the  human  species  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  assumption  that  the  present  geographical  condition  of  the  earth's 
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surface  preceded  or   co-existed  with  the  origin  of  such  species" 
{Beports  of  British  Associatum,  1861,  p.  8). 

The  Andamanese,  or  Mincopies,  of  whom  I  ezhihit  photographs, 
suggest  the  same  relation  to  geological  change  of  sur&ce  as  tlie 
Papuans.  Their  islands  are  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  but  so  much  as 
may  be  deduced  from  their  poor  unsettled  language  diows  relation- 
ship with  the  Mdn  or  Feguan  dialects  rather  than  with  the  continental 
Burmese  living  on  the  coast  nearest  the  Audamans.  8u8  andamanmiit 
and  some  ''Bats"  are  the  sole  known  mammals,  besides  the  Mincopies, 
which  may  be  called  indigenous  to  the  islands.  A  Tupaia  is  suspected 
to  stni  exist  in  the  woods;  but  how  many  species  may  have  been 
extirpated  by  the  unceasing  chase  of  hungry  Mincopies,  Zoology  may 
never  know;  unless  some  cavern,  with  bones  and  teeth  in  its  breccia  or 
sediments,  afPords  materials  to  the  paleontologist.  I  infer  that  the 
now  island  homes  of  the  Mincopie  race  were  above  water  before  t^e 
nearest  continent  assumed  its  present  size  and  shape.  The  fossils 
of  giraffes  and  hippopotamuses  in  Newer  Tertiaiy  deposits  on  slopes 
high  up  the  Himalayas  significantly  point  to  the  (geologically) 
recent  elevation  of  that  grand  mountain  chain,  and  therewith  probably 
to  the  movements  resulting  in  the  present  configuration  of  the 
southern  Asiatic  land. 

Notwithstanding  their  proximity  to  the  mainland  and  to  the 
course  of  Indian  traffic,  the  Mincopies  maintained  themselves  until 
the  needs  of  the  Mutiny  war  led  to  one  of  their  islands  becoming 
a  penal  settiement,  apart  from  higher  races  of  mankind.  These 
races  had  till  then  failed,  as  they  still  fail  with  the  Papuans  of 
New  Ouinea,  to  get  a  footing  and  begin  the  work  of  elevation  of 
the  aboriginal  race.  This  arises  from  the  unmitigated,  uncompromis- 
ing hostility,  by  force  and  fraud,  to  any  invaders,  accidental  or  inten- 
tional, whom  the  aborigines  had  it  in  their  power  to  extirpate.  Such 
hostility,  hatred,  and  dread  can  only  be  compared  with  that  which 
the  brute  species  in  a  state  of  nature  entertain  towards  man.  An 
island  of  Quadrumana  would  conduct  themselves,  to  the  extent  of 
their  destructive  and  repellent  faculties,  in  like  &shion  towards 
biped  immigrants.  The  Mincopies,  like  the  Papuans,  seem  to  realize 
instinctively  their  fate  through  contact  with  a  higher  race,  by  which, 
however  benevolent  the  intention,  such  fate  would  be  to  be  improved, 
like  the  Tasmanians,  off  the  face  of  their  native  land.    Our  country- 
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men,  smce  the  occnpancy  of  one  of  the  islands,  have  done  their  utmost 
to  raise  and  ciyilize  the  natives.  Young  female  Mincopies  have  been 
taken  in  hand  by  kindly-disposed  ladies,  have  been  dressed  and  trained 
as  English  girls.  Some  of  the  scholars  tried  to  get  back  to  the  larger 
island  by  swimming.  Of  those  retained  to  the  time  of  puberty  and 
then  returned  to  their  tribe,  all  threw  off  their  European  clothes  and 
reverted  to  the  simple  pudendal  leaf,  and  they  showed  no  sense  of 
shame  before  their  teachers.  The  cincture  of  the  males — ^three  or 
more  girths  of  a  strong  flexile  tendril  wound  round  the  abdomen — 
leaves  the  generative  organs  conspicuous,  as  in  the  photographs; 
and  of  such  nakedness  they  have  a  prelapsarian,  or,  speaking  zoologi- 
cally, quadrumanous,  unconsciousness.  Of  ideas  of  another  life 
they  afford  glimpses.  The  widow  dreams  of  her  dead  husband; 
to  the  widower,  in  his  slumber,  returns  his  departed  wife:  the 
pangs  of  hunger  and  the  thoughts  of  successful  chase  excite  the 
vision,  in  which  a  deceased  notable  hunter  or  fisher  revisits  the 
dreamer,  and  an  unusual  haul  of  fish  or  capture  of  game  is  the  result. 
This  seems  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  Mincopies'  faith  in  a  future 
life  of  successful  chase  and  cessation  of  hunger  pangs.  The  widow 
carries  about  with  her  till  re-married  the  skull  of  her  deceased  spouse. 
The  Australian  widow  is  more  practical,  and  converts  his  cranium 
into  a  drinking  vessel.  I  cannot  obtain  from  friendly  residents, 
through  whom  I  receive  materials  for  studying  the  Mincopies,  any 
&ct  or  evidence  of  an  ''  inherent  impulse  moving  them  to  turn  their 
thoughts  and  questionings  towards  the  sources  of  natural  phenomena." 
Such  impulse  may  arise  after  primeval  man  has  made  the  requisite 
advance.  But  the  subjects  of  Oriental  ethnology,  represented  in  the 
photographs  exhibited,  stand  on  a  lower  step,  and  even  these  may 
be  primeval  only  in  the  sense  that  we  have  not  yet  got  evidence 
of  still  inferior  bipeds. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  hypothesis  which  may  commend  itself 
to  a  few  of  my  hearers,  as  it  does  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  reading 
classes  of  this  country.  It  is  that  which,  in  the  terms  of  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Squire,  would  ajQftrm  that  the  Andaman  Islands,  like 
Egypt,  were  "  colonized  about  130  years  after  the  Flood  by  emigrant 
Asiatics,  descendants  of  Ham  or  Cham,  the  son  of  Noah."  Such 
hypothesis  the  Archdeacon  rests  upon  ''the  Scriptural  account  of 
the   general   destruction  of    the  world  by  the  Deluge,  which  all 
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Obristiaiis  admit,  or,  at  least,  ought  to  admit"  (Preface  to  the 
Translatioii  of  FhUareh  "De  Iside  et  Osiride,"  p.  t.).  ^sm  woold 
I  have  found  facts  to  square  with  this  consdence-euforcing  priiici|de, 
and  hard  was  the  struggle  against  the  prepoMessions  of  sacerdotal 
education  in  being  brought,  by  the  ooorse  of  daily  duty,  face  to 
face  with  phenomena  subyendye  of  ihe  idea  of  the  distribntion  of 
mankind  from  the  plain  of  Shinar  at  the  Biblical  date  of  the  building 
of  Babel.  The  eyidences  of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  Europe,  discoyerod, 
with  a  glimpse  of  their  significance,  by  Toumol  and  Christol,  in  1826; 
by  Schmerling,  with  more  insistence  of  their  meaning,  in  18dS ;  ri^itly 
discerned  and  persistently  adyocated  by  Boucher  de  Perthes  in  1838; 
finally  confirmed  by  Prof.  Prestwich,  of  Oxford,  haye  multi^ied 
to  demonstration.  I  will  only  remark  that  the  shell  mounds  of  the 
Andaman  Islands  exemplify  the  grade  and  mode  of  existence  of 
stone-weaponed  humanity  at  this  day,  identical  with  that  of  the 
accumulators  of  ^'kitching  middens"  in  the  Korth  of  Europe  in 
pre-historic  times. 

My  latest  ethnological  obseryations  relate  to  the  race  that  founded 
the  ciyilization  of  ancient  Egypt.  Permit  me  briefly  to  premise 
eyidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  subjects  on  which  tiiose  obserya- 
tions were  made.  The  want  of  this  preliminary  has  yitiated  studies 
akin  to  my  own,  and  far  superior  to  them  in  extent  and  deyotion  of 
research.  As  an  example  I  may  refer  to  tke  yast  body  of  iUustraticms 
of  the  craniology  of  mummified  Egyptians,  with  which  the  honoured 
name  of  Morton  is  associated.  The  subjects  of  his  conscientious 
and  accurate  obseryations  had  been  gathered  in  the  great  grayeyards 
and  labyrinthic  sepulchres  of  Egypt,  but  of  their  relation  to  any 
giyen  reign  or  dynasty  there  is  little  or  no  eyidence — ^none  certainly 
that  can  be  called  trustworthy  in  regard  to  the  first  six  dynasties. 
The  skulls  figured  in  Morton's  great  work  are  of  ancient  Egyptians 
it  is  true,  but  of  such  as  may  haye  died  at  any  period  of  a  range  oyer 
some  4000  years. 

My  studies  are  not  merely  of  skulls,  but  of  them  clothed  with 
flesh ;  not  of  their  dead  remains  only,  but  I  may  say  of  the  liying 
men  and  women  contemporary  with  Kings  of  the  Third,  Foortii, 
and  Fifth  Dynasties.  Portrait  sculpture  had  adyanced  to  such  per- 
fection at  that  remote  period,  that  each  indiyidual  of  the  upwards 
of  fifty  statues,  from  the  sculpture  closets  of  family  tombsy  has  its 
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distinct  indiyidnal  physiognomical  character,  and  would  be  worthy 
of  the  study  of  a  Lavater;  they  unquestionably  impressed  me  with 
the  oonyiction  of  their  faithful  likeness  to  the  indiTiduals  named. 
Associated  inscriptions  in  the  tombs  yielding  these  precious  ethno- 
logical evidences  give  the  reigns  of  the  Phras  under  whom  the 
individuals  lived  and  died.  It  remains  to  determine  the  period  of 
such  reigns  and  the  relation  of  such  period  to  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  the  history  of  ancient  Egypt  that  can  be  paralleled 
with  inductively  determined  periods  of  the  contemporary  history  of 
other  nations. 

No  documents  are  more  important  in  ethnology,  or  the  scientific 
history  of  races,  than  those  which  we  owe  to  the  most  philosophic 
and  knowledge-loving  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  Greek  dynasty, — ^the  re* 
cords,  namely,  written  and  preserved  by  tiie  hereditary  priesthood  of 
Egypt  and  of  Judaea  respectively.  Through  FtoUmy  PhUadelphiu 
these  first,  by  the  Greek  translations  he  caused  to  be  made,  became  the 
property  of  the  human  iatellect.  In  the  evidences  and  belie&  of  the  re- 
spective antiquities  of  these  people  so  recorded,  there  then  was  seen  to  be 
great  discrepancy.  Egypt  had  risen  from  a  long,  misty,  mythical  period 
to  a  Idngdom  ruled  and  administered  by  one  mortal  Phra  or  Pharaoh, 
at  a  period  of  time,  according  to  Manetho,  contemporaneous  with  the 
creation  of  the  world  according  to  Esdras.  A  later  Phra  (Koufou- 
Cheops)  was  building  his  pyramid,  according  to  the  Egyptian  chro- 
nicle, when  tiie  whole  world  was  under  the  waters  of  a  universal 
Deluge  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronicle.  What  ought  to  be  the 
attitude  of  the  ethnologiBt  before  the  Manethonian  and  the  Septua- 
gintal  documents  ?  As  an  investigator  of  the  relative  dates,  periods, 
nature,  and  causes  of  the  changes  in  the  crust  of  our  globe,  and  of  the 
organisms  which  have  worked  the  vital  form  of  force  thereon,  I  must 
answer,  to  cast  away  all  partiality  to  the  respective  authorships  of 
those  documents,  aU  assumption  or  presumption  of  the  superior  claims 
to  recognition  of  tiie  origin  of  the  one  or  of  the  other,  to  test  them 
by  facts  which  are  open  to  discovery,  and  on  which  the  truth-getting 
&culty  of  man  can  found  scientific  conclusions.  The  ethnologist  can 
no  otherwise  attain  to  durable  results. 

In  regard  to  the  Hebrew  document  this  test  has  been  comparatively 
recently  applied  by  the  Organization  or  Society,  in  the  initiation  of 
which  I  gladly  took  part,  known  as  the  ''Palestine  Exploration 
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Fund,"  and  the  results  already  obtained  have  been  most  acceptable 
to  Biblical  scholars.  A  like  investigation  oi  the  remains  of  edifices, 
works  of  arts,  monumental  records,  akin  to  that  on  the  **  Moabite 
stone,"  has  been  carried  on  in  Egypt  for  a  longer  period  and  with 
richer  results.  Gladly,  and  feeling  it  a  high  privilege,  do  I  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  homage  of  gratitude  to 
Lepsius,  my  deep  sense  of  the  inestimable  value  of  his  services  de- 
voted to  Egyptology,  in  trying  travel,  with  risks  to  life  and  health, 
guided  by  the  highest  linguistic  attainments,  especially  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic characters,  and  by  the  rare  gift,  instinctive  as  it  seems,  of 
the  discoverer,  in  the  discernment  of  signs  of  light  not  caught  by 
the  eyes  of  ordinary  travellers.  And  most  ungrateM  should  I  be  if 
I  did  not,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledge  my  deep  indebtedness  for 
such  ethnological  fruits  as  I  may  have  gathered  in  my  own  travels 
and  sojoumings  in  Egypt  to  the  worthy  successor  of  Lepsius  in  the 
researches  most  essential  to  our  estimate  of  Manetho's  lists — ^I  allude 
to  Auguste  Mariette  Bey,  the  present  Director  of  the  Service  of  Con- 
servation of  the  Antiquities  of  Egypt ;  the  founder,  arranger,  curator, 
and  expositor  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  in  the  possibly  Petrine 
Babylon,  now  a  suburb  of  Cairo.  From  the  specimens  with  which 
he  has  enriched  that  museum  were  the  photographs  taken  which  I 
now  exhibit. 

Believing  that  the  succession  of  Kings  and  Dynasties  could  in  a 
great  degree,  and  will  in  a  fuller  one,  be  worked  out  on  evidence  of 
Egyptian  antiquities,  yet  the  periods  or  durations  of  reigns  rest 
mainly  on  the  Manethonian  lists.  Were  the  records  yielding  such 
lists  true?  The  following  have  afforded  the  most  instructive  tests 
and  answers  to  the  question.  1st,  the  Turin  Papyrus,  or  list  of 
rulers  of  Egypt  from  the  Mythical  period  to  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty; 
2ndly,  the  Eamak  Tablet  or  fresco  of  Thotmes  III.,  now  in  Paris; 
drdly,  the  like  monument  of  Rameses  II.,  from  Abydos,  in  tiie 
British  Museum;  4thly,  and  above  all,  the  mortuary  inscri^ption 
from  the  tomb  of  the  priest  Tounar-i,  now  in  the  Museum  of 
Boulak. 

To  these  add  the  names  of  Kings  on  sepulchral  tablets  ani^Bcaiabs 
of  contemporary  priests,  generals,  officials,  etc.  So  tested,  verified 
and  supplemented,  the  Summary  of  the  Sebbenytic  Priest,  as  known 
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to  US  by  the  citaticHis  of  adverse  critics,  errs,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
on  the  side  of  omission,  not  on  that  of  alleged  purposely  deceptive 
additions  and  exaggerations  of  reigns. 

Such  help  as  can  be  gleaned  from  the  fragments  of  the  first,  in 
testing  the  transcribed  record  of  Manetho,  confirms  it.  The  second 
has  contributed  to  determine  the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  Thirteenth 
Dynasty,  again,  in  the  main,  in  accordance  with  Manetho,  not  con- 
tradictory. The  third  document  yields  sure  grounds  for  the  classifi- 
cation of  Ejngs  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  and  served,  under  the 
sagacious  study  of  Lepsius,  to  determine  the  place  in  Egyptian  history 
of  the  classical  Sesostris — ^the  Sesortasen  or  Osirtasen  of  the  grand 
Twelfth  Dynasty  of  the  middle  Empire.  In  their  results,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  applied  to  test  its  accuracy,  the  summary  of  the  sacred 
chronicles  of  Egypt  comes  out  as  veridical  in  the  main.  The  most 
regrettable  deficiency  in  the  **  Table  of  Abydos  *'  in  the  British 
Museum  is  the  commencement  of  the  series  of  defunct  ancestral 
Phras  to  whom  Eamses  pays  homage ;  for  what  testimony  more  con- 
clusive of  the  genuineness  of  the  lists  of  kings  and  reigns  preserved 
in  the  priestly  archives  could  be  adduced  than  that  the  names  of 
such  kings  and  the  numbers  of  dynasties,  reigning,  according  to  those 
archives,  from  5000  years  to  4000  years  B.C.,  and  quoted  by  the 
Royally-entrusted  Priest  300  years  B.C.,  should  tally  with  the  lists 
recorded  by  a  priest  who  died  in  the  reign  of  a  Eameses  1400  years 
B.C.  ?  It  is  truly  marvellous,  and  of  priceless  value  to  the  Egypto- 
logist, that  such  records  should  have  been  handed  down,  faithfully 
chronicled  and  safely  kept,  through  4500  years  of  vicissitudes,  changes 
of  dynasties,  usurpations,  wars,  invasions,  destructions,  and  partial 
conquests  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

May  I  trespass  with  a  few  words  on  the  monument  firom  Sakkara, 
which,  with  the  Statue  of  Cephren,  is  of  itself  worthy  of  a  visit  to 
Cairo  ?  The  epitaph  or  mortuary  inscription  discovered  by  Mariette 
in  the  tomb  of  the  High  Priest  Tounar-i,  who  lived  and  died  in  the 
long  reign  of  Rameses  11.,  proclaims  the  defunct  to  be  "justified  " 
and  privileged  to  enter  that  heavenly  mansion  to  which  defunct  kings 
were  admitted.  Of  this  august  assembly  the  Priest  gives  55  names. 
So  doubt  these  fall  short  of  the  number  recorded  by  Manetho  as 
succeeding  each  other  between  Menes  and  Eamses,  but  then  Tounar-i 
saw  only  the  **  justified  kings."    Neither  Thotmes  nor  Eameses  ad- 
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mitted  indiscriminately  all  their  predecessors  in  their  complimentaiy 
frescos.  But  the  touchstone  in  the  Sakkara  tomb  is  this — it  giyes  the 
names  of  two  kings  of  the  First  Dynasty,  of  six  kings  of  the  Second,  of 
eight  kings  of  the  Third.  Those  names  occur  in  the  Manethonian  trans- 
lation of  the  Book  of  Egyptian  Kings,  submitted  to  a  monarch  of  the 
Thirty-third  Dynasty.  It  is  trite  to  comment  upon  the  usage  of  Mana- 
tho*s  precious  record  by  Jewish  and  early  Christian  writers.  He  was 
charged  with  making  dynasties  successiye  which  had  been  contem- 
porary, etc.;  but  this  was  imputed  on  no  foundation  of  observed 
facts,  simply  on  the  assumption  that  a  certain  chronology,  resting  on 
no  scientific  basiB,  must  be  accepted  as  being  a  Divine  reyelation,  and 
any  statement  opposed  thereto  must  be  put  down  or  exphdned  away. 
So  a  living  professor  of  history,  in  reference  to  SynceUus's  reduction 
of  Manetho's  chronicle  to  3555  years  before  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Alexander,  remarks :  **  Even  this  view,  however,  seems  to  be  ex- 
travagant, for  it  places  the  accession  of  Menes  in  the  year  b.c.  3883, 
which  is  considerably  before  the  Deluge  according  to  the  highest  compu- 
tation" (Bev.  Canon  Eawlinson,  H^anslation  qfJSerodo^,  voL  iL  note 
2,  at  p.  1).  The  hieroglyphical  characters,  the  then  dead  langoage, 
known  and  used  solely  by  the  learned  Egyptian  priesthood,  were  not 
understood  by  Josephus,  Clemens  Africanus,  Tatianus,  or  George  the 
Monk ;  they  had  access  to  the  Chronicles  of  Egypt  only  through  the 
translation  by  Manetho,  every  copy  of  which  has  perished.  Eusebins  in 
his  *Chronicon,'  or  'Endeavour  to  synchronize  the  Hebrew  with  other 
histories,  and  reduce  them  to  a  regular  series  of  Biblical  Chronology,' 
seems  to  have  known  this  "translation''  only  by  the  abstracts  of  Julins 
Africanus.  But  an  historian  of  the  present  day  has  not  this  excuse  for 
closing  his  eyes  to  the  evidence  of  the  monuments  of  a  people  who  ex- 
celled all  others  in  the  pains  they  took  to  leave  imperishable  records 
of  their  annals.  The  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  they  bear  can  now  be 
read.  Manetho  stands  before  this  testimony  and  waits  judgment- 
If,  for  example,  statues  and  laudatory  memorials  of  the  kings  of  a 
Memphite  dynasty  were  found  only  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  those  of 
kings  of  an  Elephantine  dynasty  only  in  Upper  Egypt,  there  would  be 
ground  for  suspicion  that  the  Egyptian  Priest  had  aggrandized  the 
rule  of  both  series  of  limited  monarchs,  and  had  lengthened  ont 
their  history  by  making  certain  dynasties  successive  which  had,  in 
fact,  reigned  contemporaneously.    There  were  periods,  indeed,  when 
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Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  had  respectiTely  their  own  Pharaohs,  but 
the  normal  relations  of  such  were  hostile.  Hanetho  records  such 
conditions  of  the  Monarchy,  and  notes  some  of  the  Theban  kings  as 
oontemporaiies  of  the  Shepherd  Kings  reigning  at  Tanis.  But  a 
Pharaoh  of  the  lower  country  permitted  not  his  usually  hostile  con- 
temporary in  the  upper  country  to  dedicate  to  himself  monuments  at 
Tanis ;  nor  would  a  Theban  king  permit  a  Hycksos  one  to  set  up  his 
abhorred  image  at  Elephantine.  The  discoyery,  therefore,  by  Mariette 
of  such  monuments  of  one  and  the  same  Pharaoh  or  dynasty  of  Pharaohs, 
ooemring  the  whole  length  of  Egypt,  from  north  to  south,  is  a  sden- 
tifio  £act  testifying  to  the  truth  of  the  lists  of  the  succesave  Kings 
recorded  by  the  Egyptian  priests.  Testimonies  by  contemporary 
flculptors  have  proyed,  for  example,  the  Sixth  Dynasty,  which  chose  for 
its  capital  Elephantine,  to  haye  succeeded  the  Fifth  Dynasty,  which 
chose  for  its  place  of  business  Memphis.  They  haye  similarly  and 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  Fourteenth  Dynasty  of  Xois  to  haye 
€ucceeded,  in  time,  the  Thirteenth  Dynasty  of  Thebes.  In  sum,  the 
study  of  these  yarious  testimonies,  aud  especially  of  those  later  ones, 
which  haye  tempted  me  to  repeat  three  times  my  first  yisit  with  his 
Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Egypt,  has  begot  a  conyic- 
tion  that  the  chronology  I  haye  the  honour  to  exhibit  (pointing  to 
the  Diagram)  to  the  present  Section  best  squares  with  the  scientific 
eyidence  at  present  bearing  upon  it. 

In  illustration  of  the  Egyptian  people  of  the  oldest  Dynasties,  I  sub- 
mit the  following  eyidences :  1.  A  photograph  of  life-size  statues  of  a 
Prince  and  Princess,  relatiyes  of  the  last  King  of  the  Third  Dynasty, 
near  whose  pyramid  at  Meydoum  was  their  sepulchre.  The  hierogly- 
phics haye  a  certain  simplicity,  not  to  say  rudeness,  in  accordance  with 
this  high  antiquity.  2.  I  next  submit  the  photograph  of  a  life-sise  . 
statue  of  Cephren,  a  Phra  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  builder  of  the  second 
Great  Pyramid  at  Ghizeh.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
indiyiduality  of  this  noble  piece  of  sculpture.  The  King  is  seated  on  a 
simple  but  elegant  throne,  the  whole  caryed  out  of  one  slab  of  the  rare, 
beautiful,  and  most  intractable  mineral  called  diorite.  The  face,  with 
European  features,  refined,  intellectual,  has  a  calm,  dignified  expres- 
sion, free  from  the  conyentionality  of  the  statues  of  later  monarchs,  the 
anatomy  of  the  frame  as  true  as  in  such  work  from  the  chisel  of 
Michael  Angelo  (Plate  III.  Fig.  4).    What  was  the  period  of  incuba- 
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tion  of  Egyptian  Bculptnre  before  reaclimg  snch  perfection  in  both  the 
creative  and  mechanical  parts  of  the  noblest  of  the  arts  ?  3.  This 
photograph  is  of  a  statne,  in  wood,  one-third  of  the  natural  size,  of 
a  functionary  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty.  Of  this  work  of  art  Mariette 
justly  remarks :  '^  JRim  de  plu9  frappant  que  cetU  imagey  en  qutiqw 
ehose  vivante  (Tun pereonnage  mart  ily  a  six  miUe  am.  La  tUe  swioui 
est  saissisant  de  viriti,^^  4.  Photograph  of  a  similar  statue  of  a 
female,  of  the  same  period,  of  the  same  perfection  of  execution.  5. 
A  seated  statue  in  granite  of  a  priest  of  the  Fifth  Dynasty. 

iN'ot  any  of  these  physiognomies,  if  clothed  in  modem  dress,  would 
suggest  that  they  were  extra-European.  The  forehead  is  good  in 
shape  and  size ;  the  nose  well-formed  and  proportioned,  strai^t  or 
slightly  arched,  with  thin,  not  broad,  but  finely  modelled  alsB ;  month 
not  more  prominent  than  in  the  highest  existing  races ;  lips  ratiier 
full  in  some,  but  in  these  less  so  than  in  the  statues  of  the  later 
Empire,  and  this  feature  may  be  matched  in  modem  society. 

And  these  are  the  people  whom  we  were  taught,  as  children,  to 
believe  to  have  been  degraded  blacks---descendants  of  Ham;  and 
whom,  as  ethnologists,  we  have  been  lately  bidden  to  regard  as 
Australian  by  origin.'  This  view  I  have  tested  by  evidences  collected 
in  Egypt,  in  a  paper  submitted  to  the  Anthropological  Institnte,* 
and  refer  to  it  only  by  reason  of  its  adoption,  or  quotation,  by  my 
esteemed  friend,  the  President  of  our  Turanian  Section,  in  his  Opening 
Address,'  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Australia,  the  HiLl-tribes  of 
India,  and  the  ancient  Egyptians  are  referred,  *^  on  physical  characten 
alone,  without  reference  to  language  or  history,"  to  one  and  the  same 
type  or  race,  which  Prof.  Huidey  terms  "  Australioids."  Referring 
to  that  author's  original  memoir,  the  physical  characters  ascribed 
to  the  Egyptians  are :  "  the  dark  skin,  the  black,  silky,  wavy  hair, 
the  long  skull,  the  fleshy  lips,  and  broadish  alsB  of  the  nose,  which 
we  know  distinguished  his  remote  ancestors"  (op,  eit,  p.  405). 
The  grounds  of  that  "knowledge"  are  not  given.  The  above  physical 
characters  are  afftrmed  to  cause  those  "remote  ancestors"  "to  approach 

^  Huxley,  *'  On  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Chief  Modifications  of 
Mankind,"  Journal  of  the  Eihnologioal  SoeUty  of  London^  Jannaiy,  1871. 

'  "  Contributions  to  the  Ethnology  of  £^t,"  Journal  of  the  Anthropolcfitel 
Soeietyy  vol.  iv.  1874. 

3  Aeademyy  September  26th,  1874,  p.  360. 
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the  Australian  and  the  '  Dasya '  more  nearly  than  they  do  any  other 
form  of  mankind  "  (tb,  ib.) ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  evidence 
whatever  of  the  physical  characters  of  those  ancestors  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  writer.  I,  therefore,  submit  to  the  Ethnological 
Section,  a  comparison  based  on  observation  of  the  "physical  cha- 
racters'' of  the  Australians  with  those  of  the  remotest  ancestors  of 
the  Egyptians  in  which  such  characters  have  been  noted. 

In  the  frescos  in  which  the  African  races  are  associated  with  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Syro- Aramaeans,  a  blackish  or  dark  chocolate  brown 
tint  distinguishes  the  dark-skinned  races  from  the  red  ochreous  tint 
of  the  Egyptian,  and  the  tawny  or  yellowish  skin  of  the  Assyrian. 
In  the  statues  of  the  individuals  of  the  Third  D3masty  the  male  is 
so  tinted  ochreous,  while  the  female  has  a  lighter  colour.  The 
racial  character  of  skin-tint  or  complexion  is  significantly  manifested 
by  such  evidences  of  the  depth  of  colour  due  to  individual  exposure. 
The  male  wears  only  the  "kilt";  the  female  has  a  sleeveless  garment, 
suspended  by  shoulder-straps,  and  reaching  to  the  ankles.  The 
primitive  race-tint  may  be  more  truly  indicated  by  this  Princess, 
who  lived,  according  to  Manetho  and  Mariette,  6000  years  ago,  than 
by  that  showing  the  effects  of  exposure  in  her  scantily-clad  husband. 
The  squaw  of  the  dark-skinned  Australian,  or  the  most  favoured 
female  of  the  hareem  of  ai;  Ashantee  king,  in  whatever  degree  pro- 
tected from  the  outer  influences,  shows  as  dark  a  hue  as  the  king 
himself  or  his  meanest  slave. 

In  photographs  of  a  living  native  of  Australia  which  I  communicated, 
with  those  of  the  sculptured  features  and  lineaments  of  the  body  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  to  the  Anthropological  Institute,*  the  members 
who  had  accepted  the  "  Australian  hypothesis "  were  enabled  to 
exercise  the  speculative  faculty  in  accounting  for  the  obliteration, 
in  the  ancient  Egpytians,  of  such  simial  characters,  in  the  Australian, 
as  the  depressed  bridge  and  broadened  alas  of  the  nose.  And  how 
the  heavy  beetled  brow  became  reduced,  and  the  depression  it 
overhung  in  the  Australian  became  filled  up,  in  the  Egyptian.  The 
vertical  line  dropped  from  the  nose-tip  in  the  Australian  touches 
the  under-lip;  the  alveolar  "prognathism"  to  which  this  is  due 
has  to  be  reduced,  in  the  ascensive  course  from  such  hypothetical 
"remote  ancestors,"  to  Egyptian  "orthognathism,"  which  is  as  de- 

1  op.  eit,  June,  1874. 
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(dded  (as  shown  in  the  subjects  of  Plate  II.  and  of  Plate  m.  Fig.  1, 
of  the  Memoir  above  quoted)  as  in  Europeans. 

Materials  for  comparison  of  the  hair  in  ancient  Egyptians  with 
that  in  their  alleged  progenit(»v  are  scanty.  The  wig  in  the  British 
Museum  negatives  the  negro  woolly  character  as  it  does  the  Australioid 
'*  raven-blackness."  It  is  glossy,  of  a  brown  or  deep  auburn  colour. 
Whence,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  ancient  Egyptians  derive  their 
habit  of  shaving  or  close-cropping  the  hair?  If  we  are  to  seek 
it  in  and  through  some  remote  ancestral  source,  we  must  go  to  the 
Andaman  Isles,  instead  of  Australia,  for  shaven  bipeds  suffidently 
low  in  the  scale  to  fit  the  assumption  of  the  grade  of  such  source. 
But  neither  race  of  savages  practise  circumcision.  Common  sense, 
however,  repudiates  the  notion  of  the  necessity  of  inheritance  in 
reference  to  the  initiation,  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  of  such  practices. 

Head-shaving  and  circumcision  were  operations  performed  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  in  order  to  remove  or  diminJRh  inconveniences 
due  to  climate.  The  cause  of  the  conditions  of  climate  bdng  un- 
known, and  the  effects  such  as  to  suggest  omnipotence  in  the  Causer, 
the  secondary  results  or  influences  upon  the  thinker  might  be  held 
to  be  the  mode  of  command  to  which  he  paid  obedience  by  the 
practice  of  removing  unessential  troublesome  parts  of  his  body. 
There  is  no  evidence,  or  indication,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
practised  circumcision  or  shaving  by  direct  supernatural  inj  auction, 
or  that  they  adopted  the  operations  from  a  more  ancient  race  so 
miraculously  favoured.  The  evidence  is  ample  that  the  Egyptians 
did  practise  both  circumcision  and  abstinence  from  pork  centuries 
before  slave-labour  was  availed  of  and  imported  by  a  Thotmes  or 
a  Eameses. 

In  comparing  the  skuU  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  of  the  Fomth 
Dynasty  with  one  of  an  Australian,  the  first  differences  are  seen  to 
be  due  to  the  better-developed  brain  in  the  former:  acquisition  of 
vertical  mass  at  both  the  fore  and  the  hind  lobes  of  the  cerebnun 
diminishes,  in  the  Egyptian,  the  convexity  of  the  upper  curve  of 
the  cranium  in  profile,  and  gives  the  appearance,  in  that  direction, 
of  flatness,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  profile  of  Ra-Hotep  (pointing 
to  a  diagram  from  the  photograph).  The  breadth  of  the  cranium 
is  relatively  greater,  and  the  sides  of  the  hemispheres  being  de- 
veloped both  vertically  and  transversely,  the  upper  curve  in  that 
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directioii,  in  the  cranium,  resembles  that  shown  in  the  photograph 
of  the  head  of  the  same  ancient  Egyptian.  In  the  Australian  the 
want  of  this  development  causes  the  roof  of  the  skull  to  slope 
ftom  the  mid-line,  or  "roof -tree,"  downwards  and  outwards;  and 
the  cranium,  viewed  from  behind,  presents  a  sub-pentagonal  con- 
tour, with  the  angles  rounded  off:  this  character  is  not  present  in 
the  skuUB  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  lower  fore  and  hind  lobes 
of  the  cerebrum  in  the  Australian  are  associated  with  corresponding 
minor  rise  of  those  parts  of  the  calvarium,  and  the  upper  curve,  in 
profile,  is  more  convex  than  in  the  old  Egyptian  skull  compared.  But 
in  some  individuals  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty  the  braiu,  retaining  the  same 
dimensions  of  length  and  breadth  as  in  the  subject  of  the  statue  of 
earlier  date,  has  a  better  vertical  development  of  the  mid-lobes,  and 
consequently  the  profile  curve  resembles  that  of  the  Australian,  and 
this  by  reason  of  the  stiU  higher  type  of  braia  raising  the  vauli  of  the 
larger  skuU  in  a  corresponding  direction.  If  a  t^rm  of  craniological 
art  were  invented  to  express  the  convex  contour  of  the  profile  view 
of  the  calvarium,  it  might  be  predicated  of  both  the  Australian  and 
the  Egyptian;  but  it  would  deceive  if  used  as  evidence  of  unity  of 
type  or  race.  Similarly  both  skulls  may  be  called  "  dolichocephalic,'' 
because  the  long  diameta:  exceeds  the  cross  one;  but  the  absolute 
length  of  the  cranium  is  greater  in  the  Egyptian,  and  yet  is  relatively 
less,  compared  with  the  transverse  diamet^,  than  it  is  in  the  Austra- 
lian ;  because  the  brain  in  that  low  race,  though  absolutely  shorter, 
is  relatively  narrower,  by  reason  of  the  want  of  lateral  expansion  of 
the  hemispheres.  It  is  thus  more  typically  or  eminently  "  dolicho- 
cephalic." The  value  of  the  argument  for  identity  of  race  between 
the  ancient  Egyptian  and  the  Australian,  through  predicating  "doli- 
chocephalism  "  in  both,  may  thus  be  appreciated,  the  true  conditions 
being  explained. 

With  these  nigritic  differences  are  associated  the  more  marked  ones, 
of  the  tuberous  cheek-bones,  the  thick  super-orbital  ridge  made  pro- 
minent by  the  sunken  origui  of  the  small  flattened  nasal  bones.  Such 
simial  characters  of  the  Australian  being  associated  with  strongly 
marked  prognathism,  and,  above  all  in  relation  to  questions  of  descent 
and  affinity,  with  relatively  larger  crowns  and  more  complex  fangs  of 
the  molar  teeth.'    The  skulls  and  dentition  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 

1  Odontography,  p.  463,  plates  118, 119.    4to.    1840. 
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are  as  distinct  from  those  of  Australians  in  the  above  diaracters  as 
are  those  of  the  highest  known  races  of  mankind  at  the  present  day. 

The  sum  of  my  observations  and  comparisons  leads  me  to  the  recog- 
nition of  a  nearer  affinity,  in  the  oldest  Egyptian  skulls,  to  those  of 
the  handsomer  races  of  Central  Africans  noted  by  Livingstone,  than  to 
those  of  any  well-defined  Asiatic,  European,  Negro  or  Nigritic  race. 

With  our  palaeontological  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  humaa 
species,  7000  years  seems  but  a  brief  period  to  be  allotted  to  the 
earliest,  the  oldest  known,  civilized  and  governed  community.  That 
a  race  with  the  physiognomical  characters  here  exhibited,  and  con- 
trasted (pointing  to  the  diagrams),  should  have  risen  so  early  to 
that  high  estate,  along  the  Nile,  accords  with  the  unique  blessed- 
ness of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Egypt,  and  with  the  high  racial 
characters  of  the  people  flourishing  under  its  antediluvian  Pharaohs. 
This  term,  of  course,  is  arbitrary,  for  Egyptian  records  tell  nothing 
of  ^  cataclysmal  deluge.  Geology  demonstrates  that,  within  the 
historical  period  and  long  anterior  thereto,  the  land  of  Egypt 
traversed  by  the  Nile  was  never  visited  by  other  than  its  annual, 
commonly  beneficent,  overflow.  The  deposits  of  that  overflow, 
which  a  diluvial  torrent  would  have  swept  out  of  the  valley  which 
the  Nile  has  excavated,  testify  as  strongly  as  do  the  volcanos  of 
Auvergne  and  the  cataract  of  Niagara  against  the  operation  of 
such  geological  dynamic  at  the  Septuagintal '  date  or  any  earlier. 
The  instructive  layers  of  the  fluviatile  deposit,  like  the  leaves  of  a 
grand  old  book,  in  part  read  by  Homer  and  Hekekyan-Bey,  have 
since  been  displayed  throughout  their  extent  by  later  engineering 
operations.  They  testify  to  as  great  a  duration  of  time  past  for  their 
successive  deposition  as  the  mythical  period  of  Manetho,  anterior  to 
his  historical  one,  would  require.  No  hint  is  given  in  that  dim 
glance  into  the  past  of  any  exodus  from  other  lands  into  Egypt 
The  individual  who  first  'raised  the  conscience  of  the  primitive  people 
in  the  Nile  YaUey,  and  who  suffered,  as  is  usual  with  such,  from  tiie 
evil  ones  whose  violence  and  rapine  he  rebuked,  was  an  autochthon ; 
and,  as  is  the  wont  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  so  benefited  human 
race,  he  became  at  a  later  period  a  divinity,  a  judge,  Osiris.    The 

^  Bishop  Eussell,  the  latest  writer  of  enunence  on  Sacred  Chronology,  which  ii 
mainly  that  of  Hales  and  Jackson  based  on  the  Septnagint,  dates  the  *  Flood'  at 
5060  yean  from  the  present  year,  1876. 
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deeds  of  the  "warrior  Horus,  similarly  handed  down  and  mag- 
nified^ formed  the  basis  of  another  Demigod;  but  he  likewise  is 
Egyptian — no  sign  or  hint  of  being  borrowed  elsewhere.  The  cranial, 
feudal,  and  other  physical  characters  of  those  Egyptians  who  lived 
and  died  nearest  to  the  period  when  GK>ds  and  Demigods  ceased  in 
the  flesh  to  govern  Egypt  yield  no  evidence  on  which  I  can  rest  that 
they  were  a  cdlony  of  Asiatics.  Evidence  is  still  needed — at  least 
it  is  not  yet  forthcoming — ^to  demonstrate  the  posteriority  of  Egyp- 
tian civilized  man  to  any  such  advanced  race  in  other  lands.  There 
are,  doubtless,  linguistic  elements,  as  in  that  which  recognizes  the 
worth  of  woman, — ^her  right  to  a  vocal  sign  significant  of  sex, — 
evidencing  affinity  with  tongues  called  "  Semitic."  But  whether  such 
affinity  be  due  to  migration  from  a  hypothetical  centre,  Asiatic  or 
European,  whether  to  Egypt  from  any  other  land,  or  from  Egypt  to 
any  other  land,  are  problems  which  still  wait  for  solution. 

Permit  me  to  trespass  with  the  following  remarks,  which  seem  in 
some  measure  to  bear  upon  this  jMregnant  ethnological  question.  The 
Isthmus  of  Suez  is  geologically  a  recent  bridge  between  Asia  and 
Africa ;  it  was  compleied  at  the  newer  Miocene  period.  Recent,  how- 
ever, as  this  period  is  in  geology,  it  was  sufficiently  long  ago  to  allow 
the  forces  originating  species  to  establish  such  specific  grade  of  distinc- 
tion between  large  classes  of  animals  dwelling  respectively  in  the  two 
seas  which  the  Isthmus  divides.  No  shell,  no  fish,  for  example, 
native  of  the  Bed  Sea,  is  met  with  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  recipro- 
cally. Only  the  zoological  mind  can  conceive,  or  attempt  to  grasp, 
the  lapse  of  historical  time  so  indicated.  It  is  amply  sufficient  for 
the  rise  of  such  a  race  as  the  photographs  exemplify. 

If  Egyptian  civilization  sprang  from  an  Asiatic  colony,  whether 
at  Squire's  date  or  an  earlier  period,  the  route  by  land  must  have 
been  by  the  Isthmus.  We  have  evidence  that  Asiatic  immigrants 
did  take  that  route  to  Egypt,  and,  subduing  the  northern  autoch- 
thones, established  themselves  in  the  delta,  and  there  founded  their 
capital  Tanis  (S&n«=Zoan),  in  the  delta,  in  a  position  eastward  of  the 
Bubastic  branch,  strategically  chosen  as  against  succeeding  immigrants 
and  invaders.  Here  is  a  condition  which  throws  some  Hght  upon 
the  question,  and  more  directly,  I  think,  than  the  linguistic  evidence. 
The  proved  immigrants  were  Syro- Aramaeans,  perhaps  migratory 
shepherd  sheiks,  typified  by  Lot  and  Abram,  with  their  fighting 
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followers,  or,  it  may  be,  of  more  norUieni  origin.  They  came  in, 
at  or  after  the  Fourteenth  Dynasty,  abont  2500  years  after  Menes. 

Where  were  the  capitals  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs?  The  earliest 
one  might  not  be  far  firom  the  country  of  the  mythical  or  pre-historic 
race  of  Osiris,  of  Horns.  Its  site  shonM  indicate,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Hycksos,  the  nearest  point  of  contact  withr  the  Fatherland.  If 
it  in  the  delta?  By  no  means.  Is  it  in  Nnbia?  No.  It  w  about 
midway  between  the  northern  and  sonthem  extremity  of  the  oldest 
empire,  at  the  locality  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Abydos, 
as  they  converted  the  Egyptian  Taba  into  their  Boeotian  Thebes. 
If  Mariette-Bey  perseveres  in  his  explorations  of  the  mounds  d 
Abydos  which  mark  the  site  of  ancient  Thinis,  the  capital  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  First  and  Second  Dynasties,  we  may  expect  more 
light  on  that  most  ancient,  and  therefore  most  interesting,  chapter  in 
the  Manethonian  history  of  Egypt. 

Subsequently,  and  apparently  in  connexion  with  hydrostatic  woib 
regulating  the  bed  of  the  Nile  and  recovering  land,  at  that  time 
nearer  to  the  sea  than  now,  the  capital  is  moved  northward  to  within 
ten  miles  of  the  present  Cairo,  on  the  Lybyan  bank.  It  becomes  the 
far-famed  city  of  Memphis,  with  its  great  graveyards  at  Ghizeh  and 
Sakkara.  After  three  dynasties  have  reigned  there,  the  sixth  goes 
further  south  than  the  primitive  capital,  and  chooses  the  Isle  of 
Elephantine. 

I  confess  that  these  large,  patent,  indisputable  &ct8  do  not  en- 
courage the  adoption  of  any  hypothesis  of  immigration  under  present 
knowledge.  I  do  not  say  that  they  establish  Egypt  to  be  the  locality 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  earliest  civilization  known  in  the 
world,  but  they  justify  an  expectant  attitude-  and  beget  a  determina- 
tion to  persevering  and  continued  research. 

Assuming  that  learned  Eabbis  best  know  what  their  ancient  writen 
meant  in  penning  their  cosmogony,  chronology,  and  history,  and  that 
we  have  just  entered  upon  the  56d5th  year  of  the  world's  age,  and, 
furthermore,  that  the  human  species  started  afresh  from  the  three 
sons  of  one  Aramaean  patriarch  2000  years  after,  there  arises  the 
ethnological  question  in  what  period  of  time  the  varieties  of  sach 
species  and  subjects  of  our  studies  were  established.  What  is  the 
earliest  date,  on  scientific  grounds,  of  their  existence  ? 

Kow  here,  as  in  most  other  scientific  problems,  we  get  the  first 
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help  from  Egypt.  If  I  were  to  select  from  ancient  history  a  founder 
of  ethnological  science,  I  should  take  Thotmes  HI.,  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty.  He  was  the  first  and  greatest  collector  of  ethnological 
specimens,  unconscious,  of  course,  of  their  relation  to  our  science. 
The  last  of  Mariette-Bey's  pregnant  discoveries  is  a  record  (by  Thot- 
mes), in  more  detail  than  any  other,  of  the  countries,  localities,  and 
cities  from  which,  in  the  course  of  his  victorious  campaigns,  he  ob- 
tained, for  service,  his  examples  of  human  races  as  at  that  date 
established.  Thotmes  may  thus  claim  to  be  the  oldest  geographer 
as  well  as  ethnologist.  What  were  those  races?  In  what  degree 
had  the  human  characters  deviated  from  the  Noachian  or  Syro- 
Aramsean  type  ?  This  founder  of  ethnology  shows  us  both  the  kinds 
and  degrees  of  such  variations.  ''How  so?"  you  may  ask.  By 
coloured  figures  of  his  captives,  suppliants,  tribute-bearers.  The 
walls  of  temples  at  Thebes  are  enriched  with  such  frescos.  The 
British  Museum  possesses  parts  of  one  at  least  8000  years  old,  with 
its  colours  seemingly  as  fresh  aa  when  laid  on.  You  may  have  con- 
templated that  priceless  ethnological  testimony  when  you  honoured 
us  with  your  presence  on  Tuesday  last.  Ton  would  there  see,  first, 
the  Egyptian  subjects  of  Thotmes,  his  own  people,  bronzed  and 
tanned,  conventionally  ochreous  in  tint,  with  well-developed  mus- 
cular legs,  in  form  and  features  repeating  the  ethnic  characters  in 
the  contiguous  magnificent  sculptured  representations  of  the  monarch 
himsell  Secondly,  before  him  bow  the  Eutennou  tributaries,  with 
lighter  complexion  and  hair,  with  a  prominent  hooked  nose,  with  the 
full  beard  and  other  characters  marking  them  as  cognates  of  the 
Hycksos,  of  the  Philistine  or  Palestine  family,  represented  by  modem 
Jews,  and  by  the  people  whose  features  are  preserved  in  our  Assyrian 
sculptures.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  unmistakable  typical  negro— black 
skin,  retreating  forehead^  flat  squab  nose,  prominent  thick  lips, 
receding  chin,  legs  slightly  bowed,  poor  calf,  long  tendo  achilles, 
projecting  heel,  crisp  woolly  hair,  short  scanty  beard.  These  bear 
the  gold,  ivory,  leopard  skins  and  other  characteristic  productions  of 
the  Soudan.  In  them  you  see  the  veritable  progenitors  of  the 
enslaved  and  slave-hunting  tribes  of  late  subjected  to  the  wholesome 
discipline  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker. 

With  this  evidence  of  extreme  varieties  of  mankind  1500  years 
B.C.,  which  subsequently  have  undergone  little  or  no  amount  of 
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change,  the  probability  is  great  that  in  the  time  of  Thotmes, 
8000  years  ago,  there  existed  also  red  men  in  America,  Maoiies  in 
the  Pacific,  Mongols  in  China,  Ainos  in  Japan,  Papuans  in  Kew 
Guinea,  Tasmanians,  not  then  extinct,  nearer  the  Antarctic  circle, 
Esquimaux  at  the  opposite  pole,  and  on  the  African  continent  dark- 
skinned  people  with  Egyptian  features,  and  a  wide  dispersion  of 
sub-varieties  of  the  Negro  race.  Physiology  compels  a  retrospect 
far  beyond  historical  periods  of  time  for  the  establishment  of 
these  varieties.  (Geology  lends  her  aid  in  expanding  our  concep- 
tions of  time  past  "in  relation  to  the  existence  of  the  source  of 
these  varieties — ^the  last,  highest  organic  form  that  **  naked  and  on 
two  legs"  trod  the  earth.  What  evidence,  not  merely  faith-exciting 
but  knowledge-giving,  have  we  of  the  earliest  manifestation  of  Assy- 
rian or  Semitic  civilization — ^that  is  to  say,  of  literature,  architectural 
and  sculptural  art,  established  ritualistic  religion,  priest  and  warrior 
castes,  administrative  officials — ^parallel  in  time  with  the  evidence  of 
such  which  Egypt  has  yielded?  The  Hycksos  kings,  iu  the  course 
of  their  500  years'  usurpation  of  the  delta,  accepted  the  civilization, 
the  arts,  and,  in  part,  the  religion,  of  the  higher  race  which  they 
had  partially  subdued.  Vhen  finally  driven  out — and  they  were 
pursued  by  the  victorious  Amosis  as  far  as  Palestine,  as  that  preg- 
nant contemporary  record  translated  by  M.  Ghabas  teaches  —  they 
took  with  them  such  accession  of  ideas  as  they  had  acquired  in 
^^yP^'  ^®  invasion  and  conquest  is  the  parent  of  another;  the 
subjugated  in  turn  becomes  the  subduer.  The  Amenophises,  the 
Thotmes,  extended  the  conquests  of  Amosis,  the  founder  of  their 
Dynasty;  they  overran  Palestine  and  pushed  onward,  througli 
Coelo-Syria  and  by  Carchemis,  to  the  plains  watered  by  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  bringing  back  from  the  confederation  of  tribes  of  the 
subdued  "Naharina,"  "Kanana,"  and  "Rutennou,"  such  slaves  as 
they  wanted  for  their  mighty  works  in  Egypt.  In  that  hard  school 
were  trained  additional  teachers  of  the  Assyrian  and  neighbouring 
populations.  But  how  far  above  and  beyond  these  glimpses  of  possible 
outward  courses  of  the  stream  of  Egyptian  civilization  stands  its 
native  source,  brightiy  flowing  through  the  first  Twelve  Dynasties, 
three  thousand  years  before  the  time  of  Menepthah,  the  Pharaoh, 
probably,  of  the  Exodus.  The  commencement  of  the  Twenty-second 
Dynasty  is  contemporaneous  with  the  reign  of  Jeroboam. 
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To  come  down  to  that  better  determined  period  of  Hebrew  history. 
In  the  reign  of  Sesac,  or  Sheshonk,  of  the  Twenty-second  Dynasty, 
about  1000  B.C.,  the  kingdom  of  Jndsea,  through  the  conquests  of 
DaTid  and  the  administratiye  capacity  of  the  son  (Solomon),  who  had 
secured  the  succession,  with  usual  results  in  Eastern  semi-ciTilized 
states  to  the  rightM  heir,  was  at  its  apogee. 

What  was  the  neighbouring  nation  or  state  most  advanced  in  reli- 
gion, letters,  arts,  administration,  at  that  period?  This  becomes  a 
question  for  the  ethnologist  of  eastern  races.  To  answer  it  on  the 
grounds  on  which  a  geologist,  a  century  ago,  interpreted  his  pheno- 
mena, would  be  futile — could  have  no  better  result. 

Of  ChaldaBa,  of  Assyria,  at  this  period,  little  is  contemporaneously 
recorded  in  response  to  our  question,  as  to  relative  rise  in  civilization. 
Eor  the  builders,  perhaps  architects,  of  his  Temple  and  palaces 
Solomon  has  recourse  to  Phoenicia.  Hiram  supplies  his  powerful 
neighbour.  The  explorers  of  the  "Palestine  Fund"  have  found 
Phoenician  characters,  not  Cuneiform  ones,  on  stones  of  the  First  Temple. 

Does  Solomon  seek  a  foreign  alliance  by  marriage  ?  His  embassy 
to  that  end  is  not  to  any  Assyrian  court — if  such  then  existed — 
but  to  an  Egyptian  one.  So  highly  did  he  esteem  this  alliance,  that 
a  royal  palace,  or  hclreem,  was  expressly  built  for  the  Egyptian 
bride.  The  collateral  testimonies  to  events  in  the  next  reign  of 
Hebrew  history,  such  as  the  bas-reliefis  at  Kamak  supply,  justify 
scientific  acceptance  of  the  Biblical  records  of  the  respective  con- 
ditions of  Palestine,  Tyre  and  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  To 
the  ethnologist  it  affords  significant  evidence  of  the  relative  antiquity 
of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  civilization  and  status  at  the  time  of 
Solomon  and  Eehoboam. 

The  subjugation  and  heavy  taxation  of  the  Ten  Clans  of  Samaria, 
or  "  Tribes  of  Israel,"  was  the  achievement  of  their  near  and  power- 
ful neighbour,  seated  on  his  rock-fortress,  which  his  father  David 
had  wrested  from  the  Edomites. 

The  revolt  of  Israel  was  not  fomented  by  Assyria,,  but  by  Egypt. 
To  that  land  fled  Jeroboam,  and  to  him  the  wily  usurper  of  the 
throne  of  that  Pharaoh  whose  daughter  Solomon  had  married,  as- 
signed an  Egyptian  princess,  and  secured  the  co-operation,  or 
neutrality  at  le^,  of  Israel  in  the  raid  which  Sheshonk  meditated 
upon  Jerusalem. 
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The  boasted  Temple  no  sooner  lost  its  builder  than  it  was  Bacl[ed 
and  despoiled  of  all  that  was  precions — ^the  "  three  hundred  shields  of 
beaten  gold"  and  "all  the  vessels  of  pure  gold"  were  borne  off 
in  triumph  to  the  new  Temple  at  Kamak,  on  the  wall  of  which 
the  records  of  Sheshonk's  yictorious  campaign  are  still  patent;  and 
amongst  the  most  interesting  and  instructiye  evidences  with  which 
that  mighty  wilderness  of  mural  records  abounds. 

Where,  again,  we  ask,  was  Chaldsea,  or  Assyria,  in  this  inarch 
of  events  ?  Still,  it  would  seem,  in  the  low  condition — ^may  we  not  say 
semi-barbarous? — ^in  which  the  subjugation  by  Pharaohs  long  anterior 
to  Sheshonk  had  kept  or  left  the  Eutennou,  as  they  are  termed  in 
Thotmes'  annals.  Centuries  after  Thotmes  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel 
recover  their  freedom,  their  independency,  through  Egypt's  aid,  m 
Behoboam's  reign.  The  fugitive  prince  Jeroboam  returns  and  becomes 
their  first  king,  through  the  intervention  of  his  royal  connexion, 
and  Israel  has  a  history  of  its  own. 

Kot  until  the  reign  of  Hoshea,  the  eighteenth  successor  of  Jeroboam 
I.,  do  we  find  Assyria  so  advanced  as  to  achieve,  by  Shalmaneser,  the 
conquest  of  Samaria,  and  impose  its  slavery  upon  the  Ten  Tribes. 

These,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  considerations  which  must  weig^ 
with  the  philosophical  ethnologist  and  historian  in  propounding  any 
theory,  worthy  of  acceptance,  of  the  origin  of  Egyptian  monarchy 
or  of  the  chronological  relation  thereto  of  Chaldsean  civilization. 

It  would  be  no  exaggeration,  in  view  of  the  conditions  of  "Wood- 
ward's bequest  to  Cambridge,  and  those  under  which  the  gifted 
Buckland  wrote  his  '^Eeliquise  Diluvianse,"  and  beneath  the  social 
opprobrium  that  long  hung  over  whomsoever  ventured  to  interpr^ 
geological  and  palsBontological  phenomena  adversely  to  dogmatic 
chronologies  and  stories  of  physical  phenomena,  to  lament  the  loss 
of  a  century  or  more  in  attaining  our  present  glorious  liberty  <d 
looking,  thinking,  and  prophesying  on  the  antiquity  of  our  planet 
and  of  the  creatures  that  have  enjoyed  thereon  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  life ! 

The  ethnology  of  the  so-called  Semitic  races  of  mankind  seems 
not  yet  to  have  attained  that  liberty.  She  still,  I  fear,  hugs  her 
chains,  or  a  remnant  of  them.  I  appeal,  therefore,  to  my  felloe 
Orientalists,  to  cast  away  prepossessions  as  to  time,  place,  affinity, 
race,  for  which  there  may  not  be  rightly-observed,  well-determined 
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data,  and  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  dark  vistas  of  the  past,  in  human 
history,  the  pure  dry  light  of  science. 

After  chemistry,  no  science  has  been  so  sorely  tried  as  biology, 
through  changes  of  abstract  terms;  yet,  when  expressive  of  new 
and  true  generalizations  and  purgative  of  false  notions,  the  gain 
has  abundantly  repaid  and  rewarded  the  trouble.  Geology  has 
abandoned  the  term  "  diluvial "  as  applied,  in  relation  to  the  Noachian 
deluge,  to  any  sedimentary  formations.  In  England  we  have  found 
it  inconvenient  and  misleading  to  use  it  even  as  an  arbitrary  desig- 
nation. May  the  time  be  soon  at  hand  when  truer  terms — and  no 
one  fitter  to  propound  them  than  Max  Miiller — ^will  be  applied,  in 
ethnology,  to  groups  of  peoples  and  of  tongues  now  called  re- 
spectively Hammonic,  Semitic,  and  Japetic ! 


%♦  Numerous  photographs  of  native  races,  Pharaohs  and  other 
Egyptians  of  the  oldest  empire,  were  handed  round  to  illustrate  the 
paper,  and  a  large  map  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  a  chronological  table 
of  the  Manethonian  dynasties,  hung  against  the  wall,  to  which  the 
learned  President  of  the  Section  frequently  pointed. 
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ORIENTAL  PROVERBS  AS^D  THEIR  USES, 

Ik  Sociology,  Ethkoloot,  Philologt,  and  Edxtcatiok. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  LONG, 

L(U0  of  Calcutta, 


Orieittal  Proverbs  embrace  a  very  wide  range,  but  I  shall  limit 
myself  in  this  paper  to  that  branch  of  them  relating  to  India,  and 
in  use  among  the  240,000,000  British  subjects  of  that  vast  continent. 
Those  of  Burma,  China,  and  Eastern  Asia  are  a  distinct  and  in- 
teresting class,  but  little  is  known  of  them,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  measures  will  be  adopted  for  their  publication  and  translation. 

It  is  singular  how  Oriental  Proverbs  seem  to  be  ignored  in  modem 
European  works  on  Proverbs;  writers  on  Proverbiology  appear  to 
be  scarcely  conscious  of  the  rich  treasure  of  folklore  which  exists 
in  Eastern  lands.  Bohn  makes  no  aUusion  to  Oriental  Proverbs  in 
his  popular  and  excellent  works  on  Proverbs.  Archbidiop  Trench, 
in  his  valuable  Lectures  on  Proverbs,  does  not  notice  Oriental 
Proverbs;  and  Kelly,  in  his  interesting  volume,  "  The  Proverbs  of  aU 
Nations  Compared,"  pays  scant  attention  to  the  Oriental  branch, 
though  it  would  throw  much  light  on  the  diversities  of  form  as- 
sumed by  the  same  idea  among  peoples  long  and  widely  separated, 
yet  of  the  same  great  Aryan  stock. 

These,  like  other  writers,  forget  the  old  maxim  Ex  oriente  lux. 
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One  reason  of  this  doubtless  was  the  distance  of  Oriental  snbjects 
from  the  European  horizon  of  thought,  and  particularly  those  re- 
lating to  folklore,  which  require  for  their  full  comprehension  personal 
contact  with  the  common  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  Burkhardt,  Eoebuck,  Preytag,  Erpenius, 
Pocock,  etc.,  etc.,  laboured  nobly  in  the  science  of  Proverbiology, 
Orientalists  themselves  have  not  given  of  late  that  prominence 
to  Proverbs  which  they  deserve,  being,  as  defined  by  Aristotle, 
'^Eemnants,  which,  on  account  of  their  shortness  and  correctness, 
have  been  saved  out  of  the  wreck  and  ruins  of  ancient  philosophy." 
Proverbs  are  truly  fragments  of  wisdom  and  oral  tradition  floating 
down  the  stream  of  time,  and  we  need  a  Colebrooke  to  notice  them 
in  this  point  of  view,  as  they  may  perhaps  aflord  a  clue  to  certain 
affinities  of  Puddhism  and  Prahmanism,  of  the  Pali  and  Prakrit 
languages. 

Some  Orientalists,  however,  like  Lord  Chesterfield,  may  think  the 
study  of  proverbs  mean  and  vulgar,  unworthy  the  dignity  of 
scholars, — ^for  such  the  remarks  of  D'Israeli  are  not  inappropriate : 
"  Proverbs,  those  neglected  fragments  of  wisdom  which  exist  among 
all  nations,  still  offer  many  iuteresting  objects,  for  the  studies  of  the 
philosopher  and  historian  and  for  men  of  the  world,  they  still  open 
an  extensive  school  of  human  life  and  manners." 

Oriental  studies  will  be  more  valued  by  the  public  at  large  when 
they  are  shown  to  deal  with  subjects  that  come  home  to  the  bosom  of 
every  human  being — ^when  philosophy  is  brought  from  the  clouds  to 
dwell  among  men.  Many  shrink  from  Oriental  studies  in  these  days 
of  utilitarianism  and  hand  to  mouth  knowledge;  they  think  that, 
like  metaphysics,  they  lead  to  no  investigations  of  practical  utility ; 
that  they  do  not  pay  in  a  commercial,  money-making  age :  hence 
Orientalists  are  too  often  regarded  as  a  species.of  modem  mummies, 
investigators  of  dry  roots.  Old  Mortalities  making  rubbings  on 
tombstones. 

I  am  old  enough,  however,  to  remember  when  the  study  of  even  San- 
skrit was  regarded  of  as  little  use  as  is  now  the  study  of  the  Schoolmen 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  a  wonderful  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
this  respect  in  public  opinion :  one  cause  of  it  I  ascribe  to  the  writ- 
ings of  the  President  of  the  Aryan  Section  of  this  Congress,  Professor 
Max  Miiller,  who,  in  his  *' History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,"  and 
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''Chips  from  a  Oerman  Workshop/'  has  pointed  ont,  in  sach  a  popular 
and  flEMcinating  style,  the  value  of  Sanskrit  in  relation  to  lingoistic 
and  social  subjects.  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  reyival  of  a  zeal 
for  Sanskrit  studies  in  India  among  the  rising  alumni  of  the  country 
on  similar  grounds.  I  myself  published  a  little  work  for  village 
schoolsy  ''Sanskrit  Roots  and  Bengali  DerivatiTes/'  and  in  a  few 
years  it  has  gone  through  eight  editions. 

We  may  hope  then  for  a  reviyal  of  an  interest  in  Oriental  Proyerbs, 
and  especially  in  a  day  when  folklore  is  so  successfully  and  enthusi- 
astically cultivated  in  England,  Germany  and  Eussia;  when  even 
ballad  societies  are  popular,  and  when  it  is  a  received  maxim, 
"  Nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto." 

The  study  of  the  masses  is  important  in  every  point  of  view ;  they 
are  now  becoming  politically  our  masters,  and  we  should  therefore 
know  them. 

The  way  in  the  East  for  the  study  of  Proverbiology  is  also  smoothed: 
the  days  of  Halhed  are  passed  away  for  ever,  when  he  complained 
"that  the  Pandits  were  to  a  man  resolute  in  rejecting  all  his  solici- 
tations for  instruction  in  their  dialect,  and  that  the  persuasion  and 
influence  of  the  Cbvemor-Cbneral  were  in  vain  exerted  to  the  same 
purpose.''  I  myself  have  pursued  inquiries  regarding  native  literature 
in  various  parts  of  India,  and  everywhere,  from  the  Pandits  of  Kash- 
mir to  those  of  Benares,  Puna,  and  Travankur,  have  I  found  every 
facility  offered  me,  while  the  editors  of  the  native  press  threw  open 
their  columns  to  aid  in  my  investigations. 

In  these  days  of  utilitarianism  and  discursive  study,  no  subject 
can  gain  a  hold  on  the  public  mind  except  it  be  connected  with 
objects  historical,  social,  or  religious.  Oriental  studies  are  in  this 
respect  winning  their  way,  owing  to  the  connexion  they  have  with 
linguistic  subjects,  with  i^e  knowledge  of  man  in  his  social  de- 
velopment, wit^  the  history  of  religions,  and  wit^  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture. 

On  these  grounds  Indian  proverbs  may  claim  attention  in  relation  to— 

I.  Sociology f  or  the  life  and  opinions  of  the  masses  in  India. 

n.  Ethnology — ^the  origin  of  the  Hindu  race-^the  aboriginal  tribes 
— ^history  and  antiquities. 

HI.  Philology — the  archaic  words  and  dialectic  forms  in  local 
proverbs — ^their  affinities  with  the  Turanian  and  Aryan. 
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lY.  Edueatiim,  Bdigion  —  the  nse  of  proyerbs  in  female  and 
peasant  education — ^in  missionary  teaching  and  preaching — in  popular 
literature— in  illustrating  Scripture. 


I. — SOCIOLOGT. 

We  are  too  apt,  after  the  manner  of  certain  ethnologists,  to  judge 
the  mental  calibre  of  Eastern  races  by  the  colour  of  their  skin,  the 
peculiarities  of  their  hair,  or  the  size  of  their  brain,  ignoring  the 
mind,  of  which  language  gires  the  expression  and  manifestation. 
Now  proverbs,  as  "  bearing  the  stamp  of  their  birthplace,  and 
wearing  the  colouring  and  imagery  of  their  native  climes,"  are  most 
valuable  guides  for  sounding  the  depths  of  the  popular  mind,  so 
difficult  to  reach  in  the  East.  The  wisdom  of  many  is  condensed  in 
the  wit  of  one ;  the  people  a;re  made  to  describe  themselves,  and  are 
by  proverbs,  as  it  were,  put  into  the  witness-box  on  trial ;  the  inner 
life  and  national  peculiarities  are,  as  it  were,  photographed;  they 
depict  themselves,  and  are  not  surveyed  through  European  spectacles. 

An  Italian  writer  remarks :  "  Bays,  months,  years,  centuries,  pass 
away;  in  this  interval  words  change  their  meaning,  thoughts  their 
hue;  but  proverbs  remain  alone  firm  and  unflinching  at  their  post, 
giving  illustrations  of  the  daily  battle  of  life;  they  are  the  sponta- 
neous generation  of  the  people,  who  keep  them  as  their  hereditary 
property."  This  is  strikingly  shown  in  Indian  proverbs.  We  have 
heard  much  of  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  French  influence  in  India, 
but  proverbs  show  that  this  was  a  mere  surface  wave ;  the  depths 
below  were  still  and  quiet,  the  foreigner  did  not  influence  those 
**  short  sentences  drawn  from  long  experience." 

While  the  social  life  of  the  East  is  so  little  known  to  Europeans 
who  are  unable  to  lifb  the  veil  that  hides  domestic  manners  and 
customs,  or  to  penetrate  the  Oriental's  house,  which  is  more  his  castle 
tiian  the  Englishman's  is,  proverbs  project  a  ray  of  light  into  the 
dark  recesses,  they  make  the  occupiers  stand  out  to  the  light  of  day, 
the  Zenana's  veil  is  rent,  and  woman  appears  with  her  ''inner  man 
of  the  heart."  Proverbs  are  the  stronghold  of  the  Oriental  woman ;  • 
in  them  she  expresses  her  intense  and  most  secret  feelings ;  she  makes 
them  her  soul.    Thus  Burkhardt,  in  his  Aimel  d  Mmt  (Arabic  and 
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English,  1830),  has,  from  the  proyerbial  sayings  in  Togne  at  Cairo, 
illustrated  the  manners  and  cnstoms  of  the  Egyptian  people. 

How  strongly  are  the  predatory  dispositions  of  the  TnrkomanB 
shown  in  these  proyerbs  used  by  them : 

**  If  thy  enemy  take  thy  father's  tent,  join  him  and  share  the 

plnnder." 
"He  who  has  worshipped  the  sword's  hilt  needs  no  further 

pretext." 
**  No  grass  grows  where  the  Turk's  horse  treads." 

What  changes  have  been  rung  on  what  is  called  the  want  of 
natural  affection,  the  ingratitude,  of  the  natives  of  India ;  and  it 
has  been  said  they  have  not  a  word  in  their  language  to  express 
gratitude.  But  proverbs  tell  a  different  tale ;  they  show  that  grati- 
tude or  the  memory  of  the  heart  pulsates  in  the  Oriental  as  well  as 
in  the  Western.  A  grateful  person  is  termed  bandhi,  or  kritagyay  Le. 
who  knows  what  is  done ;  an  ungrateful  one  is  mmaJthdroH,  one  who 
destroys  Ids  salt.     As  the  Bengali  proverb  says: 

"  Whose  food  he  eats,  his  praises  he  sings, 
Whose  salt  he  eats,  his  qualities  he  respects." 

There  is  nothing  the  European  in  the  East  is  more  apt  to  form  a 
false  estimate  of,  with  regard  to  the  natives,  than  in  relation  to  the 
intelligence  and  moral  qualities  of  the  common  people,  especially 
those  so-called  dumb  animals  the  rayats^  and  the  so-called  enslaved 
women.  Because  the  lower  classes  are  not  deep  in  booklore,  they  are 
supposed  to  be  as  dull  as  ditch-water ;  it  is  true  they  are  not  ''books 
in  breeches,"  they  have  not  book-cram,  but  they  have  a  strong  under- 
current of  information  derived  from  observation,  popular  tradition, 
and  conversation  illustrated  by  proverbs.  Their  management  of 
proverbs  and  keen  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  show 
them  to  be  a  people  of  natural  acuteness,  who  read  through  a  man's 
character  very  soon. 

Many  pleasant  hours  have  I  spent  in  Bengal  among  the  rayats  by 
the  side  of  a  tank,  or  under  the  palm-tree's  shade,  talking  on  what 
was  to  them  the  cheerful  topics  of  plants  and  proverbs,  and  in  hear- 
ing their  racy  remarks.  I  was  often  reminded  in  a  mango  grove,  of 
Bacon's  aphorism,  ''The  genius,  spirit,  and  wit  of  a  nation  are 
discovered  in  its  proverbs  " — ^they  are  truly  the  lokuiUi,  or  people's 
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utterances,  welling  np  from  minds  which  for  ages  have  been  con- 
signed by  a  despotic  priesthood  to  the  Sorbonian  bog  of  ignorance. 

The  feelings  of  the  people  in  relation  to  their  superiors,  whether 
priests  or  nobles,  are  often  depicted  in  striking  words  in  their 
proverbs.  I  remember  one  day  in  Calcutta  talking  with  a  European 
gentleman,  who  had  just  arrived  in  India,  on  the  condition  of  the 
rat/ats,  a  Zemindar  who  was  present  said  the  rayats  were  well  treated 
by  the  landlords.  I  said  the  ra/yaU^  proverbs  did  not  seem  to  indicate 
that  state  of  things,  and  I  quoted  the  well-known  Bengali  proverb— 
^*  Mumhnaner  murghi  poaha 
Jamiddrer  hhdlahdshiy — 
f.tf.  the  same  love  the  Musulman  has  to  his  fowls  (which  he  keeps  for 
slaughter)  the  Zemindar  has  to  his  rayat;  or,  as  a  Musulman  Governor 
of  Bengal  said,  "The  people  were  like  sponges  which  retained  the 
water  tmtil  it  was  convenient  to  squeeze  it  out." 

This  investigation  of  proverbs  gives  a  more  genial  view  of  the 
common  people.  It  is  too  much  the  practice  of  Europeans  in  the  East 
to  call  natives  niggers  or  black  fellows.  They  see  only  their  dark 
side,  and  rank  them  as  barbarians,  though  they  themselves  would  find 
it  very  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  definition  of  civilization.  Matters, 
however,  are  greatly  improved  since  Colebrooke  wrote  the  following 
words: — "Never  mixing  with  the  natives,  a  European  is  ignorant  of 
their  real  character,  which  he  therefore  despises.  When  they  meet, 
it  is  with  fear  on  one  side  and  arrogance  on  the  other.  Considered  as 
a  race  of  inferior  beings  by  the  appellation  of  black  fellows,  their 
feelings  are  sported  with,  and  their  sufferings  meet  no  more  com- 
passion than  those  of  a  dog  and  monkey." 

n. — Ethnology  and  History. 

Proverbs  have  been  very  properly  styled  the  coins  of  history.  They 
are  records  of  the  past,  not  graven  on  stone,  but  on  the  fleshly  tablets 
of  the  heart.  Like  the  etymology  of  words  and  proper  names,  they 
throw  light  on  geography,  antiquities,  and  local  history.  They  give 
us  in  a  condensed  form  the  voice  of  tradition,  so  valuable  regarding 

1  The  term  nigger  applied  to  natives  is  used  chiefly  by  officers  of  the  Queen's  Army, 
who  dislike  the  Hindus,  <' hateful  and  hated,"  on  the  principle  of  the  Bussian 
peasants,  who  call  the  deyil  tehort^  or  the  black  fellow. 
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a  people  irhich,  though  full  of  intellectual  life,  and  delighting  in 
abstract  science,  has  so  few  historical  records. 

While  the  Moham$nsdan  and  Penitm  writen  have  given  us  such 
valuable  works  on  Indian  history,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bq/&' 
tarangini  we  have  no  political  history  from  the  Hindus.  We  have, 
however,  in  their  dramatic  literature  a  clue  to  much  of  the  social  and 
intellectual  history  of  the  people,  their  manners  and  feelings.  The 
Bengali  popular  drama,  dealing  largely  in  proverbs,  is  very  rich  in 
this  respect.  I  sent  more  than  two  hundred  pamphlets  on  tins 
subject  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  tiie  Commissioners  were  pleaded 
to  award  me  a  medal  for  it. 

I  have  published  a  collection  of  6000  Bsngaii  Flrov^rhi,  and  have 
prepared  a  translation  of  them  with  notes.  They  throw  light  on  the 
Bengalis,  who  were  always  a  subject  and  submissive  race,  and  h^oe 
did  not  choose  to  criticize  their  conquerors  in  their  proverbs.  Still 
we  have  various  references  to  points  of  local  history,  to  eminent 
characters,  notices  of  temples,  and  places  of  pilgrimage,  which  might 
be  used,  as  Fergusson  does  architecture— throwing  light  on  antiquity 
from  fragments  surviving  the  wreck  of  time.  What  an  inkling,  for 
instance,  is  given  as  to  the  interference  of  the  Moslems  in  Bengali 
social  life  in  that  pithy  Bengali  Proverb — 

*'Ask  the  JSTdu  (a  Moslem  judge),  the  Hindu  hoi  no  hoUdanB." 
Or  in  reference  to  the  poor  and  proud  Moslem  noble — 

**  Like  a  Hindu^s  (mo,  or  a  Mu9alman*s  bastard. 
One  is  of  little  use,  the  other  vicious  and  contemptible.^^ 

The  problem  relating  to  the  migrations  of  nations  from  their  original 
seat  in  Central  Asia — ^how  and  in  what  order  they  proceeded  and 
settled  in  Europe  and  Southern  Asia — ^is  stiU  unsolved.  The  gram- 
matical and  lexicographical  affinities  of  their  respective  languages 
afford  a  certain  due,  so  do  their  village  municipal  systems,  common 
to  the  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  and  Indian  races,  as  also  the  tribal  or 
communal  rights  in  land  which  existed  among  the  New  Zealand 
tribes,  i^e  Kelts,  the  Slavs  of  Eussia,  and  tlie  Hindus  of  India. 
Maine's  "  Village  Communities  of  the  East  and  West "  gives  a  good 
popular  view  of  this  subject. 

Proverbs,  as  going  back  to  pre-historic  days,  may  shed  some  ligjit 
on  this  subject.      We  give  illustrations  of   this  from  the  viUag^ 
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communal  system  that  existed  on  the  same  principle  both  in  India 
and  Russia,  as  well  as  in  England  at  an  early  period. 

The  Russian  Proverbs  say  of  the  Jftr^  or  village  coininnnity, 

"  What  the  Commune  has  arranged  is  God^s  decision  J* 

"  Over  the  Commune  there  is  no  Jud^e,  hut  Ghd^ 

'*  The  neck  and  the  shoulders  of  the  Commune  are  hroad,  it  will  carry 

aU:' 
"  The  Commune  sighfi  and  the  rock  is  rent  asunder" 
''  A  thread  of  the  Commune  becomes  a  shirt  for  the  naJced^ 
**  The  Commune  is  answerable  for  ths  country^  defence." 

The  Bengali  Proverbs  say  of  the  village  council,  composed  of  ten, 
seven  or  five  persons, 

''  Where  ten  persons  are  gathered  together,  God  is  in  the  midst" 

"  What  ten  persons  sag  has  a  foundation" 

"  The  power  of  ten  persons  is  equal  to  a  Uon^s" 

'*  I¥om  the  mouth  of  ten  persons  truth" 

^*  Seven  thieves  assembled  can  divide  even  peas." 

"  Ten  flowers  together  make  a  nosegag." 

The  Aborigines  of  India  are  a  portion  of  that  outcast  race  which 
once  occupied  all  America,  Northern  Europe,  Africa,  Australia,  and  the 
Isles  of  the  Pacific.  A  great  problem  connected  with  the  Aborigines, 
or  Basgas,  in  India,  is  how  they  came  there,  and  where  they  came 
from,  and  how  they  intermingled  with  the  Aryans ;  whether  they 
came  from  "Western.  Asia,  through  Scinde  and  the  Panjab,  or  from 
North-Eastem  Asia,  or,  lastly,  whetiier  they  are  of  Mongolian 
origin.  Their  small  eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  hairless  face,  broad,  short 
nose,  lend  some  countenance  to  the  last  theory,  as  also  the  fact  that 
it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  all  Eastern  and  Soui^em  Asia, 
including  India,  was  occupied  by  tribes  spealdng  a  Turanian  lan- 
guage. 

The  stone  monuments,  extending  in  an  unbroken  chain  from  India, 
tlirough  Persia,  the  Mediterranean  Ck>aBts  and  France,  to  Britain 
and  Scandinavia,  together  with  identical  superstitions,  traditions, 
etc,  also  indicate  a  common  infiuence. 

Among  the  Aborigines  we  have  no  due  in  buildings  or  books. 
Language,  as  given  in  their  proverbs,  may  therefore  be  some  guide 
through  the  darkness  of   antiquity,   throwing  light  on  the  origin 
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of  those  mysterious  children  of  the  mist,  as  they  came  in  sac- 
cessiye  layers  into  the  plains  of  India. 

To  use  the  language  of  Max  Miiller,  "  Every  line,  every  word,  is 
welcome,  that  bears  the  impress  of  the  early  days  of  mankind." 
In  accordance  with  this  principle,  efforts  should  now  be  made  to 
collect,  translate,  and  annotate  the  proverbs  of  the  Aborigines  through 
India.  What  Hodgson  and*othera  have  done  for  their  languages, 
should  now  be  completed  by  collecting  and  translating  their  proverhs. 
When  in  the  ^ilgiri  hills,  I  obtained  a  collection  of  Badaga  Proyerbs, 
translated  into  English;  but  these  contained  only  a  selection  chosen 
to  illustrate  the  use  of  proverbs  in  preaching,  and  showing  the 
Badaga  people's  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 

in. — PnuoLoeT. 

After  eliminating  the  Sanskrit  or  Semitic  elements  from  the  Indian 
languages  in  their  Prakrit  and  modem  form,  we  come  to  a  primitiTe 
or  Turanian  element  common  to  those  languages  which  were  spoken 
through  India  before  the  Brahminical  invader  crossed  the  Himalayas 
and  drove  the  Aborigines  to  the  hills  and  Dakshin  Aranyea,  or 
forests  of  the  great  south.  ^ 

As  in  the  Romance  languages  of  Europe  there  are  many  words  not 
derivable  from  Latin,  but  imported  from  the  Teutonic,  Arabic,  or 
other  languages,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  proverbs,  so  is  it  with 
the  Bengali,  Hindi,  Telugu,  Mahratha,  etc.,  in  their  non-Sanskrit 
elements,  in  which  are  to  be  found  what  the  Spaniards  call  the 
sayings  of  old  wives  by  their  firesides.  These  archaic  words  and 
forms  in  proverbs  may  give  us  some  clue  as  to  tlie  steps  by  which 
Sanskrit  passed  into  the  Prakrit,  and  then  into  the  modem  vernacular 

^  The  aborigines  were  formerly  very  nomerous  in  India.  In  an  account  of  the 
Bhar  tribe,  by  Mr.  Sherring,  we  have  the  statement  that  700  years  ago  the  whole 
of  the  Benares  Province  and  a  large  portion  of  Onde  were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
aboriginal  non-Aryan  tribes,  until  the  fall  of  Delhi  and  Eananj  in  the  twelfth  centorj 
set  free  the  great  Rajput  families,  who  gradually  ousted  the  aborigines  from  their 
landed  possessions ;  the  latter  had  occupied  the  valleys,  and  were  gradually  driven  oS 
to  the  hills,  as  the  Brahmans  cleared  out  the  forests  and  polished  off  the  swine-eating, 
spirit-drinking,  black  races,  who  led  a  wild  gipsy  life ;  these,  however,  were  mote 
civilized  than  is  commonly  thought,  but  degenerated  in  their  impenetrable  fostnesses, 
girded  about  with  the  deadly  tfrai. 
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form,  and  how  the  langaages  were  affected  by  the  successiye  waves 
of  conquest.* 

While  much  has  been  written  on  palsBography  and  the  adapted 
alphabets  of  the  Aryan  races,  this  subject  of  comparatiye  pro- 
yerbiology  of  the  East  in  relation  to  the  migration  and  affiliation 
of  langoage  has  been  little  dwelt  upon.  Mr.  E.  Thomas,  who  has 
rendered  such  service  to  history  and  antiquities  in  relation  to  coins, 
has  referred  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  Alphabets  in  connexion  with 
the  progress  of  Aryan  immigration  from  Uie  Oxus  into  the  Provinces 
of  Bactna  and  along  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  of  the  line  of  march  of 
the  Aryans  entering  as  a  pastoral  race  into  the  Panjab ;  he  supposes 
that  the  Devanagari  was  appropriated  to  the  expression  of  the  Sanskrit 
language  from  the  pre-exisMng  Pali  or  Lat  alphabet,  which  may  have 
been  a  very  archaic  type  of  Phoenician,  the  Pali  itself  having  been 
the  current  writing  of  India  b.c.  250.  Mr.  Thomas  thinks  the 
Sanskrit  character  is  derived  from  the  Dravidian — a  rather  startling 
point  for  Orientalists.  Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  this  intricate 
subject  from  investigating  any  connexion  between  Dravidian  and 
Sanskrit  Proverbs. 

Comparison  is  now  used  as  an  important  instrument  of  research, 
as  we  see  in  comparative  mydiology,  in  the  comparison  of  fables 
of  different  nations,  in  the  comparison  of  the  village  systems  of  the 
East  and  West,  in  the  comparison  of  the  grammatical  and  lexico- 
graphical structure  of  languages,  and  in  comparative  anatomy ;  but 
in  the  comparison  of  the  proverbs  of  the  East  and  West,  especially 
in  their  archaisms,  we  have  a  new  and  untrodden  field.  Excluding 
proverbs  that  "bear  the  stamp  of  their  birthplace,  and  which  wear 
the  colouring  and  imagery  of  their  native  climes,"  there  are  those 
which  arise  from  the  feelings  and  expressions  of  a  common  nature, 
which  bear  strong  affinities,  as  if  derived  from  a  common  birthplace. 

IV. — Edxtcatiok,  EsLieioirs  iKSTEUcnoK. 

In  relation  to  the  important  subject  of  Fenude  EduetUion  in  the 
East,  Oriental  Proverbs  show  that  women  are  not  such  dull  unobser- 

1  The  Poems  of  Chand,  about  the  twelfth  centary,  are  some  of  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  the  modem  Hindi  Temacnlar.  They  ought  to  be  consulted  for  archaisms  in 
proTerbs,  as  the  language  was  probably  formed  a  century  preyiously. 
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▼ant  beings  or  so  submissiye  to  their  busbands  as  popmlar  report 
affirms.  Katiye  females  are  fond  of  proverbs,  and  can  wield  them 
witb  sucb  effect  as  to  be  able  to  cany  on  a  scolding  match  for  half 
an  hoar  in  sharp  langaage,  plentifully  interlarded  wiUi  proveibBy  and 
far  eclipsing  Billingsgate  in  point. 

In  teaching  females  and  rayats  great  use  may  be  made  of  thii  bye 
of  proverbs  to  illustrate  European  and  Biblical  ideas.  I  have  for 
many  years  practised  that  myself,  and  found  it  most  useful,  and  I 
have  met  with  various  works  in  French  and  Italian  which  take 
popular  proverbs  as  the  texts  for  moral  and  religious  instruction. 
Such  works  abound  in  Spanish,  like  those  of  Cervantes,  who,  in.  his 
Don  Quixote,  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  morals  with  proverbs. 

The  tendency  for  many  years  in  Indian'  popular  Ut&ra^$  has  been 
to  adopt,  after  the  Pandit  fashion,  a  stilted  pedantic  style,  sesquipedaHa 
verba — Johnsonian,  not  Addisonian.  This  has  been  found  a  great 
hindrance  to  female  and  mass  education,  strewing  the  path  of  know- 
ledge wit^  i^oms.  Happily  there  has  been  a  reaction  of  late  yean 
in  favour  of  a  racy  nervous  style,  ehaUta  hUhd,  drawing  largely  on 
proverbs  for  illustration.  Our  Indian  Dictionaries  unfortunately  omit 
these  racy  proverbial  expressions. 

Slowly  but  surely  missionaries  in  India  are  advancing  in  thesi 
knowledge  of  the  undercurrent  of  native  opinion;  but  their  pro- 
gress would  have  been  more  accelerated  had  the  principle  been 
acted  on  that,  to  impress  the  Oriental  mind  effectually,  you  mnst 
acclimatize  the  foreign  idea  in  the  Oriental  way  by  similes,  meta- 
phors, proverbs,  which  are  solvents  to  a  new  idea.  Long  ago, 
Bishop  Latimer,  addressing  his  Saxon  audience,  found  this  tJie 
shortest  and  pleasantest  way  to  their  understandings.  Buddha 
Ghosa's  sermons  are,  in  this  respect,  well  deserving  the  study  of 
the  Christian  missionary,  as  are  also  the  productions  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  South  India,  who  adopted  Oriental  metaphors  and 
the  flowery  language  of  the  East.  See  the  works  of  Beschi  for 
example.  The  profoundest  thoughts  of  ancient  times  were  given  in 
the  form  of  mtraSf  or  aphorisms ;  the  proverbs,  as  expressing  popular 
wisdom,  are  their  modem  substitute. 

The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  and  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  reads 
like  a  fragment  of  Hindu  philosophy,  require  annotations  from  com- 
mentators who  have  studied  the  proverbial  philosophy  and  aphoristic 
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wisdom  of  the  East,  of  which  proTerbs  are  the  popular  expression. 
Are  not  these  as  necessary  for  a  Scripture  commentator  as  the  study 
of  trigonometry  would  be  for  a  mathematician? 

It  is  stated  of  the  Divine  Pounder  of  the  Christian  religion,  that 
without  a  parable  spake  he  not  to  the  people.  He  adopted  the 
principle  which  pervades  so  much  the  Scriptures,  of  clothing 
naked  abstract  truth  in  the  graceful  garb  of  metaphor.  Christ,  in 
feet,  acted  and  taught  as  an  Oriental  Guru^  a  character  which  none 
of  the  European  writers  of  Christ's  life  has  invested  him  with,  not 
even  Dr.  Earrer,  one  of  the  latest  and  best  of  them.  One  reason, 
doubtless,  for  the  common  people  hearing  Christ  gladly  was  owing  to 
the  free  use  of  parables  and  proverbs  in  illustrating  the  lofty  truths 
of  his  religion.  The  preachers  of  dreary  platitudes  in  sermons  have 
no  precedent  from  Christ. 

Mr.  Metz,  a  German  missionary  in  the  Nilgiri  hills,  published 
an  interesting  book  on  the  hill-tribes  of  that  region,  with  a  trans- 
lation of  some  of  their  proverbs.  In  his  preface  he  states:  ''A 
knowledge  of  their  proverbs  and  old  sayings  I  have  found  of  great 
service  to  the  missionary  cause.  Often  when  the  persons  to  whom  I 
have  been  preaching  have  been  listless  and  indifferent,  a  happily- 
selected  proverb,  quoted  in  exemplification  of  what  I  was  saying,  has 
had  the  effect  of  exciting  an  interest  in  the  discourse  and  of  fixing 
their  attention." 

Preaching  to  Orientals  must  have  point  instead  of  platitude.  Even 
their  works  on  grammar,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  are  cast  in  a  poetic 
mould,  and  they  have  long  acted  in  the  spirit  of  Bacon's  aphorism, 
**  Proverbs  are  the  tools  of  speech  which  cut  and  penetrate  the  knots 
of  business  and  affairs." 

Some  have  represented  preaching  to  Hindus  as  useless,  on  the 
ground  that  people  cannot  understand  the  subject  of  Christian 
dogma.  This  objection  is  feasible  if  the  style  of  preaching  to 
Orientals  be  as  dry  and  skeleton-like  as  is  that  of  some  country 
clergymen  in  England  to  farmers  and  day  labourers. 

In  1869  a  work  was  published  in  Madras,  the  JBrnar  Boohy  or 
Yemacular  Preacher's  Companion,  containing  addresses  on  thirteen 
prominent  points  of  the  Hindu  religion,  with  a  few  poetical  quota- 
tions, selected  with  great  care  firom  Hindu  works,  intermixed  with 
proverbs  and  proverbial  sayings.    The  book  was  designed  to  utilize  in 
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favour  of  Christiaiiity  the  metaphors  of  natiye  literature  employed 
by  some  of  the  leading  Madras  poets. 

In  1871  I  published  in  Calcutta  a  work  with  the  title  of  Chriitm 
2hUh  in  an  Oriental  Dress,  furnishing  illustrations  of  the  Scriptnre 
from  Oriental  proverbs,  similes,  emblems.  I  found  the  subject  in  this 
form  understandable  by  even  the  lowest  peasants.  A  second  and 
improved  edition  is  preparing  for  the  press. 


Desideeita. 

The  present  is  a  transition  state  in  the  East.  The  spread  of  educa- 
tion and  the  influx  of  European  ideas  are  sweeping  away  many  of  the 
recollections  of  the  past.  Local  dialects  are  gradually  disappearing, 
and  words  and  proverbs,  which  might  throw  invaluable  light  on  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  history  of  the  language  and  people  they  are  con- 
nected with,  are  flitting  away  with  them.  Old  traditions  are  dying 
out,  and  it  is  remarkable  in  Bengal  how  inferior  the  new  class  of 
Pandits  is  in  their  knowledge  of  traditional  folklore  and  Fauranic 
interpretation  to  the  men  of  the  last  generation.  I  have  observed 
many  painful  illustrations  of  this. 

Now  is  the  time  for  collecting  proverbs,  songs,  local  traditions, 
folklore,  aided  as  we  may  be  by  the  educated  natives,  and  the  editors 
of  the  native  newspapers;  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Bengal  and 
Bombay,  the  Social  Science  Association  of  Bengal,  and  the  Directors 
of  Public  Instruction  in  the  different  Presidencies,  may  also  give 
their  aid. 

What  are  required  are 

I^om  India, 

1.  The  Proverbs  in  the  Jlftesn  leading  languages  of  India,  dassifiti 
in  the  division  of  Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Turanian,  and  compared  as  to 
their  subjects,  affinities,  variations,  and  early  use. 

2.  The  collection,  classiflcation  and  comparison  of  the  proverbs 
of  the  aboriginal  and  wandering  tribes  of  India,  such  as  the  Sonthals, 
Khonds,  especially  the  tribes  in  the  Himalayas,  Central  India,  and 
the  Kilgiris. 
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3.  Sanskrit  Proverbs  as  distingoished  ^m  aphorisms  and  maziixis. 
BoehtKngk's  excellent  Spriichworter  are  not  strictly  proverbs,  but 
similes,  aphorisms  and  proverbial  sayings.  "We  need  a  selection  of 
Sanskrit  Proverbs  from  the  Vedic  or  Pauranic  writings,  similar  to 
those  extracted  from  the  Scandinavian  Edda. 

4.  Dictionaries  of  the  Indian  languages,  giving  the  meaning  of 
archaic  words  in  proverbs,  with  illustrations.* 

5.  The  Tartar  or  Turanian  Proverbs  of  India  compared  with  those 
of  Central  Asia.' 

IVom  Uurope. 

1.  The  proverbs  of  the  G^sy  tribes  in  Europe  compared  with  those 
of  the  Gipsies  or  Nuts  of  India  in  their  origin  and  aflinities.  I  have 
met  Gipsies  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  near  Samara  in  Eussia,  as 
well  as  in  Moscow,  where  they  have  been  settled  for  several  centuries. 

2.  The  KeUiOf  Magyar ^  Finnish^  and  Slavonic^  Proverbs  in  their 
Oriental  affinities. 

3.  Russian  *  Proverbs  in  their  relations  to  Oriental  ones. 

*  Dr.  Dabl,  in  his  great  Bofisian  Dictionary,  TolkoYovni  SloTar  Jhivago  Yeli- 
koTusskago,  illnstrated  by  proyerbs,  has  set  an  example  to  Europe  and  India  of  a  new 
style  of  dictionary,  with  its  quotations  of  common  words  drawn  from  the  people*s 
sayings,  the  tongue  of  the  domestic  hearth,  and  of  the  inner  life  of  a  people. 

'  Dr.  Caldwell,  in  his  Dravidian  Grammar,  states  that  the  Toda  tribes  of  the 
Nilgiris  ill  South  India  have  an  affinity  with  the  Finns  and  Lapps  in  their  language, 
as  well  as  with  the  Ostiaks  of  Siberia,  and  that  the  Drayidian  languages  of  South 
India  are  allied  to  those  of  tribes  which  oyerspread  Europe  before  the  arriyal  of  the 
Goths  and  Celts. 

The  Eastern  Iranians  were  the  founders  of  Central  Asian  dyilization,  and  Sir  H. 
Bawlinson  has  shown  that  the  belief  in  a  yery  early  empire  in  Central  Asia,  coeyal 
with  the  institution  of  the  Assyrian  Monarchy,  was  common  among  the  Greeks  long 
anterior  to  Alexander's  expedition  to  the  East. 

>  The  Slays  are  semi-Oriental  in  their  customs  and  modes  of  thought.  I  was 
deeply  impressed  with  this  aspect  in  my  yisits  to  Bussia,  especially  in  relation  to  their 
proyerbs,  which  haye  an  Asiatic  colouring  about  them,  yery  perceptible  to  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  Indian  mind.  Their  proyerbs  on  women  are  especially  satirical 
and  caustic. 

^  Bussia  has  made  great  progress  in  the  collection  of  her  proyerbs.  There  is  Dr. 
Dahl's  great  collection  of  25,000,  in  richness  and  yariety  equal  to  the  Spanish, 
the  result  of  the  inyestigations  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  arranged  and  classified 
according  to  subjects.  I  published  six  years  ago  in  Calcutta  an  English  translation 
of  600  of  them,  which  excited  much  attention  on  account  of  their  point  and  wit  as 
weU  as  their  Oriental  ring.  I  had  them  translated,  and,  through  the  liberality  of 
Lord  Napier,  I  offered  prizes  for  the  best  comparison  between  them  and  Bengali 
Proyerbs. 
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I^om  Africa  and  Ameriea. 

1.  The  ProyerbB  of  the  Indiant  of  America,  in  the  lig^t  they  throw 
on  the  Eastern  origin  and  migration  of  those  tribes. 

I  met  at  Hartford,  Gonnecticnt,  Mr.  TrambnU,  the  greatest  liying 
scholar  in  the  Indian  langoages.    He  might  aid  in  this. 

2.  The  N^o  Proverbs  of  America. 

When  travelling  lately  in  the  United  States,  I  made  inquiries  in 
various  quarters  as  to  the  proverbs  in  use  among  Negroes.  A  N^;ro 
clergyman,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Cnimmel,  of  Washington,  is  instituting  in- 
quiries on  this  subject,  land  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton will  assist  him. 

Captain  Burton,  in  that  valuable  work  ''  The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of 
Africa,"  remarks:  ''The  West  African  tribes  are  those  who  delight 
most  in  proverbs,  even  more  than  the  Spaniards ;  but  in  America  the 
Negroes,  like  the  Brazilian  descendants  from  the  Portuguese,  seem  to 
have  lost  many  of  them."  Burton  and  Koelle  have,  however,  gira 
sufficient  proverbs  to  vindicate,  in  spite  of  some  anthropologists,  the 
claim  of  the  African  to  a  place  in  the  great  human  family.  He 
may  be  monkey-faced,  but  who  could  conceive  of  a  gorilla  uttering 
a  proverb  ?  * 

But  the  great  desideratum  is  not  the  mere  collection  of  proverbe, 
but  the  inUrpretaiian  of  them.  This  can  only  be  given  by  those 
living  among  the  people  who  speak  them.  The  meaning  is  often  yerj 
obscure,  arising  not  only  from  the  use  of  words  not  found  in  a 
dictionary,'  but  also  from  references  to  local  usages  or  traditions, 

Hilferdiiig  and  the  Philo-Slays  of  Bnssia  have  done  mnch  to  direct  the  attentioB 
of  Buscdan  scholars  to  explore  the  rich  mines  of  thought  in  Bnasian  proTerhs.    See 
on  this  Snegirev's  Bnslde  y  svoikh  posloyitzakh,  a  most  yalnable  work,  commaitatiiig 
on,  classifying  and  comparing  Bnasian  proyerbs. 
1  Here  are  a  few  AMcan  proTerbs : 
**  Wiidom  is  not  in  the  eye,  but  in  the  head.'* 
"  I  will  pay  thee  when  fowls  get  teeth." 

"  A«  to  ^efutiir$  even  a  bird  with  a  long  neck  cannot  see  it,  but  God  only." 
**  JTom^n  are  more  nnmerons  than  men,  for  men  who  listen  to  women's  sayings 
are  counted  as  women." 
»  We  have  in  the  case  of  the  Yedas  the  great  controrersy  between  Wilson  and 
Colebrooke  on  the  one  side,  and  some  leading  Germans,  as  Both,  Bosen,  on  the 
other,  as  to  the  yalne  of  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  commentators;  with 
respect  to  proTorbe,  a  similar  controTersy  cannot  arise,  as  there  are  no  diotionanes 
giving  the  archaic  words. 
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or  to  stories  wMcIl  they  point,  their  language  being  concise  or  epi- 
grammatic. 

The  meaning  or  meanings  of  proverbs  is  the  crux,  for  they  are 
often  used  in  various  senses,  and  are  applied  in  a  different  way  by 
different  people.  Hence  I  made  it  a  rule  when  preparing  a  translation 
of  my  6000  Bengali  Proverbs,  when  there  was  any  obscurity  in  the 
interpretation,  to  take  the  opinion  of  three  intelligent  natives,  each 
from  a  different  locality;  the  common  people  and  women  who  use 
these  proverbs  I  found  were  the  best  interpreters  of  them. 

In  some  proyerbs  the  perfume  is  lost  in  the  process  of  translation, 
others  are  untranslatable.  The  love  of  poetry,  which  made  the 
Hindus  enshrine  their  dictionaries  and  mathematical  works  in  verse, 
has  caused  them  to  use  words  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  which  are 
untranslatable,  Hke  as  in  the  Scotch : 

**  Every  mickle  makes  a  muckle.** 

Professor  Wilson  states  that  the  Sanskrit  language  consists,  for  a 
great  part  of  the  language,  of  botany  and  mythology ;  their  mytho- 
logy is  the  main  structure,  their  botany  the  chief  decoration  of  their 
poetical  composition.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  proverbs. 
The  Telugus,  for  instance,  express  the  idea  of  a  dog  in  the  manger  by 
the  Tirupati  harher.  Tirupati  is  a  shrine  near  Madras,  one  barber  has 
the  monopoly  of  shaving  aU  the  pilgrims;  they  come  in  crowds,  but  as 
he  can  only  shave  a  few  at  a  time,  numbers  have  to  wait ;  still  he 
will  not  allow  another  barber  to  do  what  he  cannot  do  himself. 

Finally,  one  must  be  careful  to  explain  to  natives  what  a  proverb 
really  is.  I  recollect  when  with  Colonel  Dalton,  who  has  written  so 
ably  on  the  Kol  tribes,  we  could  not  make  a  Kol  understand  what 
was  meant  by  a  proverb. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  THE 

FRAGMENT    OF    IRON 

FROM  THE 

GREAT    PYRAMID    OF    GIZEH. 

By  St.  JOHN  YINCENT  DAY, 

Atsoo.  Ik8T.  C.E.,  F.R.S.ED.,  btg. 


Whilst  not  a  little  controversy  has  taken  place  upon  the  question 
whether  the  Proto-Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  and  used  iron, 
it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  every  Egyptologist,  without  exception, 
that  the  most  convincing  testimony  in  confirmation  of  the  use  of 
that  metal  in  the  earliest  age  which  the  human  intellect  has  yet 
fathomed  existed  in  our  national  treasure-house,  the  British  Museum. 

"When  Colonel  Howard  Yyse  was  conducting  his  famous  researches 
in  Lower  Egypt  during  the  third  decade  of  the  present  century,  one 
of  his  assistants,  Mr.  HiU,^  ''discovered  a  piece  of  iron  in  an  inner 
joint,  near  the  mouth  of  the  southern  air  channel,  which  is  probably 
the  oldest  piece  of  wrought  iron  known.  It  was  sent  to  the  British 
Museum  with  the  following  certificates : — 

*'  This  is  to  certify  that  the  piece  of  iron  found  by  me  near  the 
mouth  of  the  air-passage  in  the  southern  side  of  the  (Jreat  Pyramid 

*  See  "  Pyramids  of  Gizeh."  By  Colonel  Howard  Vyse.  Fraser,  London,  1840. 
pp.  276-6. 
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at  Oizeh,  on  Friday,  May  26,  was  taken  out  by  me  from  an  inner 
joint,  af^  having  removedy  hy  blasting,  the  two  outer  tiers  of  the  stories 
of  the  present  surface  of  the  Pyramid ;  and  that  no  Joint  or  opening 
of  ang  sort  was  connected  with  the  above-mentioned  Joint,  by  which  the 
iron  could  have  been  placed  in  it  after  the  original  building  of  the 
Pyramid.  I  also  showed  the  exact  spot  to  Mr.  Perring  on  Saturday, 
Jmie  24th.  J.  E.  Hill. 

"  Cairo,  June  25th,  1837." 

**  To  the  above  certificate  of  Mr.  Hill,  I  can  add,  that  since  I  saw 
the  spot  at  the  commencement  of  the  blasting,  there  haye  been  two 
tiers  of  stones  removed,  and  that  if  the  piece  of  iron  was  found  in 
the  joint  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  which  was  covered  by 
a  large  stone,  partly  remaining,  it  is  impossible  it  could  have  been  placed 
there  since  the  building  of  the  Pyramid,  J.  S.  PEBBiKe,  C.E. 

"  Cairo,  June  21th,  1837." 

"  We  hereby  certify  that  we  examined  the  place  whence  the  iron 
in  question  was  taken  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
iron  must  have  been  left  in  the  Joint  dwring  the  building  of  the  Pyramid, 
and  that  it  could  not  have  been  inserted  afterwards, 

"Ed.  8.  Andkews. 

"James  Mash,  C.E." 

"  The  mouth  of  this  air-channel  has  not  been  forced  ;  it  measured 
8i  inches  wide  by  9i  inches  high,  and  had  been  effectually  screened 
from  the  sands  of  the  desert  by  a  projecting  stone  above  it." 

There  is  probably  no  other  relic  in  the  whole  vast  Egyptian  col- 
lection— which  in  the  sense  of  diminishing  those  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  in  accounting  for  the  means  by  which  the  various  hard 
stones  used  in  ancient  Egypt  were  dressed  and  cut  with  the  finish 
and  precision  which  they  to  this  day  retain — so  important  as  this 
solitary  specimen  of  iron.  And  even  tbe  testimony  which  it  affords 
could  not  have  descended  to  our  times,  but  for  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  walled  up  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
atmosphere  deep  down  in  the  solid  masonry  of  the  building  which 
has  enshrined  it,  and  the  absence  of  which  protection  has  permitted 
what  other  iron  was  used  in  those  primeval  days  to  pass  out  of  sight 
by  decay  and  rust. 

The  author  first  drew  attention  to  the  fragment  of  iron  under 
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reference  in  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Philosophical  Sodetj 
of  Glasgow  on  April  12th,  1871,^  and  almost  simnltaneonsly  with 
the  publication  of  that  paper  Dr.  Lepsins  had  commnnicated  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin,  his  learned  paper'  on  the  metals 
mentioned  in  the  Egyptian  Inscriptions,  wherein  he  marks  out  tiie 
difficulties  regarding  the  ancient  use  of  iron  in  Egypt,  noting  in 
particular  the  uncertainties  as  to  the  hieroglyphic  rendering  for  that 
metal. 

The  author  having  early  in  1873  sent  a  copy  of  the  aforesaid 
paper  to  Dr.  Lepsius,  that  Prince  of  Egyptologists  wrote  with  respect 
thereto  as  follows : — 

"  There  was  no  doubt  for  myself  that  the  use  of  iron  in  Egypt 
was  at  least  as  old  as  the  quarries  of  granite,  and  granite  blocks  are 
found  abundantly  in  the  oldest  Pyramids.  But  the  fact  had  escaped 
my  notice,  as  well  as  the  notice  of  Wilkinson,  that  Colonel  Yyse's, 
or  rather  Mr.  Perring's  researches,  had  brought  to  light  the  piece 
of  iron  hermetically  isolated  of  which  you  speak.  Also  the  other 
fact  was  new  to  me,  that  iron  may  be  worked  before  it  becomes  fluid," 
etc.,  etc. 

Having  met  Dr.  Lepsius  at  the  recent  Congress  of  Orientalists  in 
London,  our  conversation  naturally  turned  to  a  subject  on  which, 
from  different  stand-points,  both  he  and  the  writer  had  carried  on 
independent  researches,  which  in  point  of  time  coalesced  in  proving 
that  iron  was  known  to  the  Proto-Egyptians.  When  eframiniTig  the 
fragment  of  metal  together,  Dr.  Lepsius,  judging  from  its  &nn, 
suggested  that  the  fragment  had  been  part  of  a  scraping  tool  for 
finishing  stone  surfaces,  and  inquired  of  the  writer  if  he  thought  it 
might  not  be  steeL  Such  a  suggestion  certainly  did  not  present  any 
difficulty,  for  the  manufiEusture  of  steel  by  the  Greeks,  who  got  their 
information  from  Egypt  in  later  times,  is  describedvby  Aristotle,  and 
not  a  little  singular  is  it  that  Leiht-ze,  the  Chinese  philosopher 
contemporary  with  Aristotle,  also  describes  the  use  of  steel  in  China, 
thus  rendering  it  highly  probable,  that  when  nations  so  entirely 
differing  and  widely  separated  as  the  Ghreeks  and  Chinese,  are  fi>iind 
to  possess  at  the  same  time  the  use  and  manufacture  of  a  substance 

*  Vide  Proc.  Phil.  See.  Glasgow,  vol.  vii  p.  476. 

*  Die  Metalle  in  den  ^gyptischen  Inschiiften,  von  G.  H.  Lepsins,  aos  den 
Abhandlnngen  der  KdnigL  Akademie  der  WissenschaftMi  in  Berlin,  1872. 
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80  important  as  iron;  that  sucli  use  and  manufacture  constituted  a 
portion  of  that  stock  of  knowledge  common  to  all  mankind  at  some 
far  remote  epoch. 

Considering  then  in  this  light  the  degree  of  prohahility  of  con- 
firmation attaching  to  Br.  Lepsius'  suggestion,  it  occurred  to  the 
writer  that  its  value  might  be  estimated  by  a  simple  mechanical 
test — ^namely,  by  attempting  to  drill  a  hole  in  the  fragment.  The 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  test  would  be: — 

1st.  That  if  the  drill  easily  penetrated  the  metal,  it  might  be 
concluded  that  its  condition  was  that  of  Iron. 

2nd.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  metal  resisted  the  cutting  action 
of  the  drill,  then  it  might  be  concluded  upon  as  Steel, 

Some  members  of  the  Congress,  especially  Br.  Lepsius  and  Mr. 
Bonomi,  pressed  the  importance  of  this  test  being  made  upon  the 
attention  of  Br.  Birch,  who  consented  to  expose  the  fragment  for 
being  tested  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 18th,  certain  members  of  the  Congress  accompanied  Br.  Birch 
to  the  Museum  for  this  purpose. 

The  test  was  made  by  the  writer,  and  the  following  certificate  with 
respect  thereto  was  drawn  up  by  Br.  Birch,  and  attested  by  those 
whose  signatures  are  appended  to  it: — 

"  British  Museum,  ISth  September,  1874. 

**  An  examination  by  drilling  of  the  fragment  found  in  the  channel 
of  one  of  the  air-passages  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  in  the  excavations 
ondertaken  by  Colonel  Howard  Yyse.  It  was  found  that  the  fragment 
was  of  Iron,  the  drilling  haying  penetrated  it." 

f  8.  BracH. 
i  St.  John  V.  Bat. 
Signed;  R.  Lepsius. 

/  Chas.  Seaoab. 

\J.   BOKOMI. 

P.  8. — Since  the  above  was  written,  the  author  pressed  upon  the 
notice  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  the  importance  of 
having  this  old  piece  of  iron  analysed  chemically — and  to  this  request 
the  Trustees  consented,  instructing  Br.  Flight  to  make  the  analysis — 
and  which  has  accordingly  been  done.  The  analysis  will  be  found  in 
the  author's  "  Prehistoric  Use  of  Iron,"  in  course  of  publication. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  CASTES 

AKD  ON 

CERTAIN  CUSTOMS   OF  THE  DARDS. 

Bt    FREDERIC    DREW. 


Those  of  the  Dard  race  to  which  the  following  notice  refers  inhabit 
the  districts  of  Astor  and  Oilgit,  and  certain  parts  of  Baltistan. 

The  more  important  caste  divisions  of  the  Dards  seem  to  be  the 
following: — Ronu,  Shin,  Yashkun,  Kremin,  Dum.  As  to  the  one 
called  Ronu,  I  am  in  doubt  what  weight  may  be  attached  to  the 
division.  It  seems  to  be  a  caste  less  generally  occnrring  than  the 
others ;  still,  in  the  Gilgit  valley  there  are  certainly  some  famihcs 
of  a  caste  called  by  that  name  which  ranks  the  highest  of  alL 

The  other  four  divisions,  to  which  I  shall  now  con£ne  attention, 
are  the  same  as  are  stated  regarding  the  Chilasis  in  a  report  bj 
Captain  Ommaney  to  the  Panjab  Government;  one  of  Dr.  Leitner's 
informants  also,  a  native  of  Sazin,  speaks  of  the  same  four  primaij 
divisions.  Dr.  Leitner  himseK  adds  the  names  of  many  other  castes  j 
these,  I  think,  are  only  sub-divisions  of  some  of  those  enumerated. 

With  the  thought  that  such  circumstances  as  the  division  into 
castes,  and  the  relative  social  position  of  those  castes,  may,  if  not 
now,  yet  eventually,  when  more  facts  for  comparison  are  known, 
throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  Dard  race,  I  now  bring  forward 
what  little  information  I  have  collected. 

Beginning  with  the  lowest,  we  find  the  Dims,  who  are  few  in 
number,  acting  as  musicians  and  dancers. 
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Now  these  occupations  are  followed  by  the  Marasls  of  the  Panjab 
and  by  the  Doms  of  other  parts  of  India.  These  latter  tribes,  who 
are  of  the  lowest  castes,  are  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  non- 
Aryan  Indians.  The  fact  of  the  same  part  in  the  social  system 
being  played  by  a  tribe  held  as  the  lowest  among  the  Dards,  also 
leads  one  to  speculate  on  the  former  existence  of  a  pre- Aryan  people 
in  the  area  now  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Dards. 

The  existence  of  any  remnants  of  these  pre-Aiyan  tribes  has 
hitherto  only  been  known  as  far  nortixward  as  the  outer  ranges  of  the 
Himalayas.  I  will  now  put  together  what  facts  I  know  that  may 
enable  us  to  trace  them  further  in,  that  is  to  say,  among  the  higher, 
the  snowy,  mountain  ranges. 

Immediately  nortih  of  the  Panjab,  in  the  outermost  hills,  the  low 
castes  who  represent  the  non- Aryan  element — those  whom  the  Hindus 
consider  as  outcasts — are  very  distinct.  In  spite  of  an  admixture  of 
blood  that  has  undoubtedly  taken  place,  they  show  a  darker  skin,  a 
frame  more  slim,  and  less  fine  features,  than  are  possessed  by  the 
higher  castes,  who  are  decided  Aryans.  Here  the  low  castes  bear  the 
names  Dhiyar  (these  being  iron- workers),  Megh,  and  Dum. 

Gk>ing  higher  up,  among  mountains  tlmt  are  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
feet  high,  we  find  among  the  hill-races,  there  commonly  called 
Pahdri,  representatives  of  the  same  low  castes  under  the  same  names; 
but  they  have  been  raised  in  physiognomy  firom  those  of  the  lower 
hillfl  in  a  way  paralleled  by  the  change  observed  in  the  higher  castes 
also  of  the  two  localities. 

We  next  come  to  Kashmir.  There  the  lowest  caste  is  one  called 
Batal.  To  the  Batals  is  relegated  the  lowest  kind  of  work,  and  from 
them  also  come  the  singers  and  dancers.  These  people  are  kept 
socially  very  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  Kashmiris.  The  parallelism 
of  their  position  with  that  of  the  Dums,  etc.,  of  the  regions  first 
mentioned,  is  such  as  to  justify  our  thinking  that  we  are  following 
up  the  same  or  closely  allied  tribes. 

Next  is  Ladakh.  Here  the  population  seems  thoroughly  Tibetan. 
But  here  also  there  is  a  low  caste,  the  name  of  which  is  Bem;  it 
supplies  the  blacksmiths  and  the  musicians ;  as  to  dancing,  the  whole 
population  is  given  to  that.  I  think  it  possible  that  these  Bem  also 
may  be  allied  in  origin  to  the  low  castes  of  the  other  countries, 
although  so  much  assimilated  to  the  Tibetans. 

26 
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The  coincidence  certainly  is  striking,  that  in  every,  or  almost  every, 
case,  those  castes  who  are  of  the  very  lowest  estimation — those  who 
are  held  as  unclean  and  outcasts — should  follow  the  same  occupations, 
and  I  myself  incline  to  connect  them  all  together  in  origin,  and  to 
consider  that  they  were  aU  pre-Aryan  inhahitants  of  the  various 
countries,  who  have  become,  by  a  partial  non-observance  of  the  rules 
against  intermanying,  in  various  degrees  assimilated  in  blood  with 
the  various  races — ^whether  Dogra,  Kashmiri,  Tibetan,  or  Dard — ^who 
conquered  them  and  occupied  their  country.  The  importance  of  such 
a  conclusion,  if  it  be  a  true  one,  consists  in  this,  that  it  gives 
to  these  earlier,  inhabitants  of  India  a  much  greater  extension  over 
the  Himalayas  than  has  generally  been  allowed  to  them,  that  it 
traces  them  far  into  the  snowy  regions,  among  the  very  highest 
mountains. 

Reverting  now  to  the  Dards,  we  come  (reckoning  from  below)  to 
the  second  caste.  This  is  called  £remin.  It  is  not  a  numerous  caste. 
As  to  occupation,  the  Kremins  seem  to  correspond  to  the  Kdharn  of 
Hindostan,  the  Jlwars  of  the  Punjab.  They  act  as  potters,  millers, 
and  carriers.  Thus  they  seem  to  be  analogous  to  the  Sudras  of  India. 
If  so,  they  would  probably  be  the  produce  of  intermixture  of  blood 
of  the  Dards  proper  and  the  race  that  the  Dums  belonged  to.  They 
would  most  likely  be  the  descendants  of  those  of  the  earlier  race  who 
most  quickly  came  into  social  communion  with  the  invaders. 

The  next  higher  caste,  called  Yashhun,  is,  in  most  of  the  parts  of 
Dardistan  that  I  have  visited,  the  most  numerous  of  all.  In  Astor 
and  Gilgit  the  Yashkun  form  the  main  body  of  the  people,  whose 
occupation  is  agriculture. 

Above  them  come  the  Shin.  The  Yashkun  and  the  Shin  have  a 
physique  equally  fine,  and  as  far  as  I  know  they  follow  the  same 
occupations.  Still  the  Shin  are  distinctly  recognized  as  socially 
higher  than  the  Yashkun.  The  only  characteristics  peculiar  to  the 
Shin  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are  one  or  two  exceedingly  strange 
customs. 

The  way  in  which  the  Shin  regard  the  cow  is,  especially  to  any 
one  coming  from  the  side  of  India,  most  astonishing.  They  abhor 
the  cow.  They  look  on  it  almost  or  quite  in  the  same  way  as  that  in 
which  an  ordinary  Muhammadan  regards  the  pig.  Of  necessity  they 
make  use  of  cattle  for  ploughing,  but  they  touch  them  and  have  to 
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do  with  them  as  little  as  possible.  They  will  not  drink  cow's  milk, 
nor  win  they  make  butter  from  it.  They  -^Hll  not  bum  that  so 
common  fuel  in  the  East,  cow-dung.  Lastly,  when  a  cow  calves, 
they  win  put  the  calf  to  the  udder  with  a  forked  stick,  and  will  not 
touch  it  with  their  hands. 

I  have  found  some  other  customs  accompanying  this  peculiar  one 
of  the  Shin.  At  one  place,  for  instance,  they  would  not  eat  fowls 
nor  touch  them. 

In  spite  of  these  peculiar  customs,  the  Shin  and  the  Yashkun  seem 
to  be  closely  alHed.  They  probably  already  existed  as  one  nation  at 
the  time  when  the  Dards  dispossessed  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  these 
regions. 

So  much  for  the  succession  of  the  castes.  I  now  wish  to  bring 
forward  anothOT  fact  respecting  the  Dards.  It  is  this,  that  while 
nearly  aU  of  them  within  the  districts  named  are  Muhammadan, 
there  are  some  communities  of  them,  occupying  certain  out-of-the 
way  villages  in  the  Indus  valley,  who  have  adopted  the  Buddhist 
faith.^  The  people  of  these  villages  obey  the  Lamas  as  spiritual 
leaders,  though  none  of  them  have  become  Lamas  themselves. 

The  close  connexion  of  these  villages  with  Ladakh,  as  evidenced, 
or  as  brought  about,  by  their  adoption  of  its  religion,  has  resulted  in 
some  but  not  most  of  them  losing  their  Dard  tongue  and  acquiring 
the  Tibetan.*  The  two  races,  however,  keep  quite  distinct ;  no  assi- 
milation of  blood  is  going  on. 

These  Buddhist  Dards  must,  I  take  it,  be  of  the  Shin  caste ;  they 
hold  in  an  extreme  degree  to  the  custom  concerning  cows  above  de- 
scribed. They  seem  to  have  reached  their  present  habitat  in  one  of 
the  earlier  of  the  Dard  migrations  southwards ;  in  all  probability  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  Buddhist  Ladakhls  before  they  came  in 
contact  with  Muhammadanism ;  and  that  they  passed  from  their  early 
idolatry  to  the  idolatrous  form  of  the  Buddhist  faith. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  guard  myself  against  being  thought  to  be 
at  all  positive  in  favour  of  the  theory  I  have  put  forward  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  lowest  castes  among  the  Dards  and  the  neighbouring 
races.     It  is  to  be  counted  merely  a  tentative  one ;   the  chief  use 

^  The  principal  of  these  Tillages  are  Garkon,  DSh,  and  Hanii. 
s  It  is  in  the  Tillages  of  the  HanQ  Talley  that  LadSkhl  is  spoken. 
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of  it  may  be  to  direct  the  inquiries  of  future  trayellers  to  the 
subject. 

As  to  the  higher  castes  of  the  Dards,  their  origni  is  a  question  of 
extreme  interest ;  the  only  feusts  concerning  it  that  are  dear  to  me 
are  these,  that  they  entered  the  country  in  question — that  is  to 
say,  Gilgit,  Astor,  and  BaltLstan,  and  reached  to  the  borders  of 
Ladakh — ^from  the  north-west  or  north,  and  that  they  did  so  by 
more  than  one  movement. 
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SUE   LE8    CAUSES    QUI    ONT   FAYORISB 

LA  PROPAGATION"  DU  BOUDDHISME 

HORS     DE     L'INDE. 
Par  L.  FEER. 


La  propagatioi^  da  Bouddhisme,  de  cette  religion^  indienne  par  son 
origine  et  par  son  esprit,  port6e  chez  un  si  grand  nombre  de  peuples 
entier^ment  difE^rents  de  celni  an  sein  duquel  elle  avait  pris  naissanoe, 
est  certaineinent  un  des  ^y^nements  les  plus  remarquables  de  I'histoire. 
Nous  ne  nous  proposons  pas  ici  de  l'6tudier  dans  tons  ses  details  d'une 
mani^  approfondie  et  complete ;  ce  serait  rm  travail  immense.  'Noxlb 
Yonlons  simplement  donner  nn  apergu  des  causes  qui  ont  fiedt  accepter 
le  Bouddhisme  par  tant  de  nations  aaiatiques.  Cette  question  qui 
interesse  &  la  fois  la  race  &ryenne  et  des  races  non-iryennes  rentre 
natoreUement  dans  les  ^des  ethnographiques. 


Les  religions  ont  en  g^eral,  d  leur  origine,  un  caractdre  exclusiye- 
ment  national  et  local.  !N^on  seulement  chaque  peuple  a  ses  dieux, 
sa  religion  propre,  mais  cHaque  tribu,  chaque  yille,  chaque  famille, 
chaque  individu  a  la  sienne.  Le  Judaisme  lui-mSme  n'a  point  fait 
exception  i^  la  rdgle;  m^me  en  tenant  compte  des  d6clarations  for- 
meUes  qui  le  repr6sentent  comme  devant  ^tre  la  religion  unique, 
universelle,  et  annoncent  la  diffusion  du  culte  de  Jehovah  sur  touto 
la  surface  de  la  terre,  on  est  oblige  de  reconnaltre  que  le  Mosa'isme 
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n'en  reste  pas  moins  la  religion  des  enfants  d'lsrael,  le  culte  special 
et  priyilegi6  d'une  race  particuli^re. 

Denx  religions  seulement  ont  pris  tin  caracUre  essentiel  d'nniver- 
8alit6 — le  Ghristianisine  et  le  Bouddhisnie.  Nous  laissons  de  coU 
rislamisme  (quoiqu'il  pr6tende  aossi  k  I'uniyersalit^),  parce  qn'il 
n'est  an  fond  qu'one  monstmense  hi§r6sie  chr^tienney  et  que  son 
triomphe  se  lie  ^troitement  d  la  domination  d'un  penple,  on  d'une  race, 
la  race  Arabe.  G'est  k  cause  de  cela  qu'il  s'est  propag6  d^  I'origine 
par  les  armes,  et  que  ses  succ^  ult^rieurs  ont  toujours  eu  Papparenoe 
d'une  conqu^te.  line  religion  universelle,  qui  a  la  pretention  de  se 
f  aire  accepter  par  tons  les  hommes  ne  pent  pas  attacher  son  existence 
et  ses  progr^  aux  triomplies  de  la  force,  paroe  que  la  sup&iorit6 
constante,  ind^foiie  d'un  peuple  sur  tons  les  autres  est  une  chimera  et 
une  impossibility,  que  les  succ^  de  la  force  sent  necessairement 
variables,  et  qu'une  cause  destin6e  k  gagner  le  genre  humain  doit 
raisonnablement  ^tablir  sur  d'autres  fondements  son  existence  et  sa 
grandeur. 

Gependant  l'exp6rience  d6montre  que  la  persuasion  toute  seule,  bien 
qu'elle  t^t  le  moyen  reel  et  avou6,  employ6  par  les  religions  qui  aspirent 
4  I'universalite,  n'a  jamais  suffi  pour  assurer  leur  ^tablissem^t,  et 
que  la  force  a  toujours  concouru  k  leurs  progr^s.  Le  triomphe  du 
Ghristianisme  aux  premiers  sidcles  n'a  6t6  d6cide  que  le  jour  oA  Con- 
stantin,  le  prince,  le  chef  de  I'empire,  en  deyenant  Ghr6tien,  fit  de  sa 
nouveUe  religion  la  religion  officielle,  celle  de  I'^tat  romain.  Nous 
Savons  ce  qu'ont  fait  les  missionnaires  Anglo-Saxons  pour  rendre  les 
Germains  Ghr6tiens,  mais  nous  savons  trop  aussi  ce  qu'a  fait  I'^pee 
de  Gharlemagne.  Pendant  tout  le  moyen-&ge,  les  conductenrs  de 
r£glise  n'ont  pas  pu  remplir  leur  mission  sans  le  secours  dn  bras 
s6culier,  c'est-k-dire  de  la  force.  Lors  de  la  E^forme  du  xyi*  si&le, 
l'adh6sion  ou  I'hostilit^  des  princes  a  eu  une  part  consideirable  dans 
I'adoption  des  principes  nouveaux  ou  dans  la  conservation  des  usages 
6tablis  ;  et  nous  voyons  constamment,  dans  I'histoire  de  I'^g^ 
chr6tienne,  la  force  appuyer  et  quelquef ois  remplacer  la  persuasion. 

Le  Bouddhisme,  k  certains  6gard8,  semble  plus  ennemi  encore  de  la 
violence  que  le  Ghristianisme :  ^  Gar  jamais  on  n'a  vu  les  disciples  de  (^ik- 
yamouni  manier  r6p6e  comme  les  princes  de  I'eglise  et  les  abb6s  du 

^  Le  Ohristianisme  est  trds  paoifiqne  par  hu-mdme ;  mais  les  Chr^ens  ne  le  so&t 
pas  toojonn. 
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moyen-age,  unir  systfimatiqueineiit  la  religion  et  la  guerre  comme  les 
ordres  religieux  et  militaires  fond^s  en  Terre-Sainte,  ou  tomber  sur  un 
champ  de  bataille  comme  le  reformateur  Zwingli;  le  Bouddhisme, 
nialgr6  cela,  a  profite  du  seconrs  de  la  force.  La  tradition  ne  nous 
montre-t-elle  pas  ^akyamuni  proteg6  par  des  rois  tels  que  Bimbisdra 
et  Prasenajit?  Plus  tard  la  puissance  de  rois  et  de  conqu6rants 
cel^bres,  teb  que  Agoka  et  Kanishka,  contribu^rent  k  asseoir  le  Boud- 
dhisme  dans  la  P6ninsule  indienne.  Au  dehors  de  I'lnde,  au  Tibet, 
en  Chine,  le  Bouddhisme  ne  fut  accepte  et  ne  s'acclimata  qu'apr^  des 
luttes  longues  et  p6nibles;  il  prosp6rait  sous  les  princes  qui  I'ap- 
puyaient,  il  declinait  et  paifois  disparaissait  sous  les  princes  qui  se 
declaraient  centre  lui.  On  ne  pent  done  pas  dire  que  la  persuasion 
senle  ait  tait  son  succ^,  et  il  faut  bien  avouer  que  la  force  a  contribu6 
pour  une  large  part  k  sa  propagation. 

Mais  s'il  est  n6cessaire  de  constater  cette  intervention  de  la  force, 
gardons-nous  d*en  exag6rer  I'importance,  et  n'allons  pas  jusqu'^  nier 
ou  diminuer  outre  mesure  le  role  de  la  persuasion.  De  quelque 
autorit6  que  disposent  les  dynasties  et  les  princes,  leur  puissance  a 
des  limites.  Sans  doute,  ils  r6u8sissent  trop  souyent  k  prevaloir 
contre  le  voeu  des  peuples  et  k  imposer  leur  volont6  personnelle; 
mais  ils  subissent  ordinairement  ^influence  du  milieu  dans  lequel  ils 
s'agitent,  et  souvent,  croyant  fsaie  ce  qui  leur  plait  k  eux-memes,  ils 
font  ce  qui  plait  au  grand  nombre  et  ex6cutent  la  pens6e  de  tons. 
Dans  les  affaires  religieuses  surtout,  dans  celles  pii  la  conscience,  c'est- 
4-dire  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  libre  et  de  plus  personnel  dans  Thomme, 
est  particulidrement  int6ress6e,  il  existe,  entre  la  ligne  gen6ralement 
suivie  par  le  prince  et  les  aspirations  du  peuple,  une  certaine  har- 
monic, une  entente  tacite  qui  permet  de  consid6rer  le  r^sultat  d6finitif 
comme  I'expression  de  la  yolont6  nationale,  quels  qu'aient  pu  ^tre, 
dans  une  f oule  de  circonstances,  les  abus  de  la  force,  les  violences  du 
pouvoir  arbitraire  et  les  ecarts  des  volontes  individuelles.  H  y  a  Id 
une  question  tr&i  difficile,  tr^s  delicate,  tr^  complexe,  qu'on  ne  pent 
pas  r6soudre  ou  plutot  trancher  d'une  manidre  g^n6rale,  et  qui 
exigerait  pour  tous  les  cas  particuliers  un  examen  s6rieux  et  appro- 
f  ondi.  Nous  renfermant  ici  dans  celui  qui  nous  est  soumis,  la  propa- 
gation du  Bouddhisme,  question  encore  fort  vaste,  puisque,  si  Ton 
veut  etre  complet,  il  faut  I'^tudier  s6par6ment  pour  chacun  des  peuples 
oii  il  a  p&i6tr6,  nous  croyons  pouvoir  affirmer  que  le  role  de  la  persua- 
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don  a  6t6  plus  consid^ble  que  celui  de  la  force  dans  le  deyeloppement 
g6ographique  de  cette  religion.  ISovlb  n'ayons  par  la  pretention 
d'etudier  dans  tons  ses  d6tails  nne  question  si  yaste  et  si  multiple; 
nous  ne  chercherons  pas  k  d6terminer  avec  precision  la  part  de  la  force 
et  celle  de  la  persuasion  dans  la  propagation  du  Bouddhisme,  ou  le 
caract^  propre  qu'elle  a  revStu  chez  chacun  des  peuples  qui  Tout 
re9U ;  s'il  nous  arrive  de  toucher  &  oes  points  delicats,  ce  ne  sera  que 
par  hasard  et  en  passant.  I^otre  intention  est  uniquement  de  chercher 
k  determiner  les  causes  de  la  seduction  que  le  Bouddhisme  a  pn 
exercer  d*une  mani&«  genSrale  sur  les  peuples  non-aryens,  en  un 
mot,  les  causes  morales  qui  I'ont  fait  librement  accepter  par  les 
peuples  chez  lesquels  il  domine. 

II. 

Au  premier  rang  des  motifs  qui  ont  entralne  la  persuasion,  il  £Eiat 
placer  la  vie  exemplaire  du  Bouddha  ^akyamouni.  ' '  S'il  avait  6t6  Chre- 
tien," dit  Marco-Polo,  "  il  eiit  6te  un  grand  saint  avec  notre  Seigneur 
Jesus-Chiist."  Si  un  chretien  du  temps  des  Groisades  a  ete  ainsi 
fipapp^  par  la  vie  de  ^akyamouni,  quelle  n'a  pas  dd  ^tre  I'impression 
f  aite  par  cette  vie  sur  des  peuples  non  chretiens,  la  plupart  ignorants 
et  grossiers !  Du  reste,  quand  Marco-Polo  exprime  son  admiratioii 
pour  le  Bouddha,  il  n'est  que  I'echo  des  Bouddhistes  au  milieu  des- 
quels  il  passa  un  partie  de  sa  vie.  II  est  done  juste  d'accorder  une 
grande  influence  d,  l&  vie  du  fondateur  du  Bouddhisme,  telle  que  les 
livres  canoniques  de  cette  religion  nous  la  font  connaitre. 

Mais  on  sait  que  I'existence  de  ^akyamouni  n'est  pas  renf ermee  dans 
les  6troites  limites  d'une  seule  vie,  que,  d'apr^  les  donnees  boud- 
dhiques,  il  a  v6cu  mainte  et  mainte  fois,  donnant,  dans  chacune  de  ses 
apparitions,  les  plus  beaux  exemples  (quoique  souvent  fort  extrava- 
gants)  de  moralite  et  de  devoiiment.  Quand  M.  Bergmann  etait  chez 
les  Kalmuks  du  Volga,  la  fiUe  du  chef  lui  demanda  un  jour  s'il 
pouvait  lire  sans  pleurer  le  Mahd-Vessantara.^  Ce  texte  est  connu 
par  Tanalyse  qu'en  a  donn6e  M.  Spence  Hardy ; '  c'est  le  r6cit  de 

*  "  Ob  er  den  ITschandarchan  ohne  Thranen  lesen  konne,"  cit6  par  Koppen  (Die 
Beligion  des  Buddha,  p.  326,  note)  —Pallegoix  raconte  que,  k  Siam,  les  talapoins  n- 
content  tons  les  jours  Thirtoire  de  Vetsandou  (Vessantara)  au  peuple,  et  font  couler  les 
larmes  des  yeux  de  leurs  auditeurs  (Description  du  Royaume  Thai  ou  Siam,  toI.  ii- 
p.  3). 

'  A  Manual  of  Buddhism,  pp.  116-124.     - 
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l^ayant-demi^re  existence  du  Bonddha  ^^^^^niotmi,  qui  saciifie  succes- 
siTement  pour  le  bien  des  antres  sa  royaute,  son  bien-^tre,  ses  enfants, 
sa  femme.  Yoild  certes  un  motif  de  persuasion  puissant,  irresistible : 
il  7  a  des  16gendes  bouddhiques,  des  histoires  du  Bouddba  qu'on  ne  pent 
lire  sans  pleurer. 

Nous  faisons  une  distinction  entre  la  demi^  vie  du  Bouddha  qui  a 
une  base  historique  et  toutes  ses  vies  ant6rieures  qui  sent  purement 
fabuleuses;  mais  cette  distinction,  les  Bouddhistes  ne  la  font  pas;  pour 
eux,  Tezistenoe  du  Bouddha  est  une  avec  un  grand  nombre  de  phases 
diverses.  Et  ce  n'est  pas  U  une  particularity  qui  soit  propre  k  Qakya- 
mouni.  Une  foule  de  personnages  bouddhiques  out  ainsi  leur  histoire 
embrassant  une  longue  s^rie  de  siMes  et  de  vies  successives;  les 
bouddhistes  peuvent  sayoir  ce  que  fut,  ii  telle  ou  telle  6poque,  tel  ou 
tel  personnage  Eminent  de  leurs  annales  religieuses;  et  ils  le  savent 
par  des  revelations  du  Bouddha.  Le  S3rstdme  a  m^me  6t6  appliqu6  k 
des  personnages  qui  out  y6cu  depuis  la  fondation  du  Bouddhisme ;  non 
seulement  leur  pa8s6  est  ezpliqu6,  mais  leur  avenir  est  d6yoil6.  Cette 
science  divinatoire  du  pass6  et  du  fdtur,  qui  joue  un  si  grand  role 
dans  la  litt^rature  bouddhique,  les  r6cit8  plus  ou  moins  frappants 
qui  retablissent  out  dd  n6cessairement  exercer  une  grande  influence. 
Si  nous  joignons  k  cette  pr6tendue  science  les  prodiges  et  les  faits 
merveilleux  qui  Taccompagnent  et  en  sent  la  cons6quence,  puisque, 
selon  les  id6es  bouddhiques,  la  science  produit  la  puissance,  on  deyine 
ais^ent  quelle  impression  ce  d6ploiement  de  sumaturel  a  du  faire  sur 
les  esprits.  La  seienes  et  la  puissance  fnerveUleuse  dont  le  Bouddhisme 
se  yante  de  poss^der  le  secret  et  qu*il  enseigne  ou  expose  ayec  une 
singuHdre  pr6cision  de  details  pent  done,  4  bon  droit,  ^tre  consider6e 
comme  une  des  causes  les  plus  actives  de  sa  propagation. 

Et  cependant  ce  merveilleux  n'a  peut-^tre  pas  eu  autant  de  credit  sur 
les  &mes  que  la  moraliti  par  laquelle  le  Bouddhisme  se  distingue. 
C'est  k  la  moralit6  que  tout  revient,  c'est  de  la  moralit6  que  tout 
depend  dans  Tenseignement  de  Qikyamouni.  Cette  science  qui  donne 
un  pouyoir  sumaturel  n'est  autre  que  la  science  du  bien;  tons  ces 
r^cits  des  existences  successives  du  Bouddha  et  des  autres  personnages 
n'ont  de  raison  d'etre,  de  base,  que  dans  la  morale.  La  doctrine 
de  la  transmigration  des  &mes  n'a  pas  seulement  s6duit  les  imagin- 
ations par  les  r6cits  plus  ou  moins  touchants  qui  servent  a  Texpliquer, 
ou  par  Tapparence  de  science  divinatoire  qu'elle  suppose,  elle  a 
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aussi  touchy  et  surtout  gagn6  les  coeurs  par  la  satisfiactioii  donn^e 
an  sentiment  moral.  Tout  est  en  effet  calcnl6  k  montrer  le  rapport 
n^cessaire  qui  existe  entre  le  bien  moral  et  le  bonhenr  exterienr,  entxe 
le  mal  moral  et  le  mallienr :  e'est  nne  sorte^de  morale  en  action  qui 
montre  constamment  tonte  bonne  oenvre  r^compens^e,  toute  mauvaiae 
OBnvre  pnnie,  le  bonbeur  s'acqn^rant  par  I'efPort  continn  de  la  yertn, 
le  vice,  et  par  tant  Tinfortone,  ne  disparaissant  que  par  nne  s^ 
d'expiations  et  nne  Intte  pers6y6rante  centre  le  mal.  On  pent  dire 
qne  le  Bonddbisme  est  nne  religion  essentiellement  morale,  en  oe  e&as 
qne  r616ment  moral  y  domine  de  bien  bant  tonte  antre  genre  de  con- 
siderations. La  doctrine  de  la  transmigration  des  ames,  expression 
la  plus  compute  et  la  plus  facile  k  comprendre  de  la  pens6e  morale  dn 
Bonddbisme,  hii  a  conquis  les  &mes.  Ce  ne  sent  pas  les  savantes 
discussions  sur  le  mot,  sur  le  vide,  sur  le  Nirvdna,  qui  ont  fait  le 
succ^  de  roenvre  de  Q^tkyamouni.  Tout  an  plus  ont-elles  contribu^  k 
donner  nne  baute  id6e  de  la  profondeur  d'esprit  des  savants  qui  s'j 
livraient;  elles  n'ont  pas  entraln6  les  foules;  et  si  le  Bonddbisme 
n'ayait  pas  eu  d'autres  moyens  de  persuasion,  il  serait  demeur6  nne 
simple  ecole  de  pbilosopbie.  La  doctrine  de  la  transmigration  des 
&mes  an  contndre,  doctrine  simple  et  facile  k  saisir,  explication  daire 
et  satisfaisante  en  apparence  des  contradictions  et  des  myst^res  de  la 
destin6e  bumaine,  semblait  faire  aux  ^v^nements  de  la  vie  une  juste 
application  des  principes  de  la  morale  naturelle ;  des  lors,  elle  avait 
tout  ce  qu'il  fallait  pour  devenir  populaire.  En  feasant  ais^ment  son 
cbemin  dans  les  esprits  k  I'aide  des  narrations  qui  la  rendent  si  in- 
telligible, elle  a  contribu6,  plus  qu'ancun  autre  point  de  la  doctrine,  a 
faire  accepter  le  Bonddbisme  dont  elle  fut  et  sera  toujours  le  dogme 
fondamental. 

Nous  avons  6num6r6  trois  causes  qui  ont  agi  sur  les  esprits :  I''  les 
faits  de  la  vie  bistorique  et  16gendaire  dn  Bouddba ; — 2°  la  science  du 
pass6  et  de  Pavenir,  et  le  secret  du  pouvoir  sumaturel  q[be  le  Bond- 
dbisme attribue  k  ses  plus  ^minents  adeptes ; — 2P  la  doctrine  de  la 
transmigration  et  la  sanction  morale  dont  elle  est  la  garantie  et 
Pinstrument  tout  d  la  fois.  H  r6sulte  de  cette  simple  Enumeration,  et 
des  observations  pr6cMentes,  que  ces  trois  causes  sent  connexes, 
qu'elles  rentrent  les  unes  dans  les  autres,  que  la  demi^  est  la  prin- 
cipale  et,  pour  ainsi-dire,  la  seule ;  car  la  transmigration  des  &me8  les 
r6sume  toutes  \  et  nous  insistons  de  nouveau  sor  I'influence  immense 
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que  cette  throne,  si  bien  expliqu6e  et  cominent6e  par  toute  la  littera* 
tore  bouddhique,  a  dCl  exercer.  En  ouYrant  cl  l'actiyit6  des  ^tres  un 
champ  immense,  en  f acilitant  le  rel^yement  de  toutes  les  d^ch^ances, 
en  jetant  anx  plus  hautes  fortunes  la  menace  d'une  chute  r6doutable, 
elle  encourage  toutes  les  esp6rances,  adoucit  toutes  les  calamites,  fait 
appel  k  la  conscience,  entretient  les  meilleurs  sentiments,  combat  les 
plus  mauvaises  tendances,  et  semble  offiir  la  meilleure  solution  des 
plus  aceablantes  dificult6s. 

in. 

Apr^s  rinfluence  capitale  de  la  doctrine,  celle  de  la  constitution  de 
la  soci6t6  bouddbique  a  une  grande  place.  La  soci6t6  bouddhique 
n'est  autre  cbose,  on  le  sait,  qu'une  confir6rie  de  moines.  Les  laiques 
sont  seulement  tonus  d'adb^rer  cl  cinq  pr6ceptes  moraux,  que  nul 
bomme  de  bien  ne  pent  rejeter,  et  de  rendre  4  la  personne  et  k 
I'oeuTTe  du  Bouddba  un  bommage  pen  compromettant.  Le  plus  grand 
sacrifice  qu'on  exige  d'eux  consiste  dans  I'obligation  de  nourrir  les 
moines;  il  est  considerable,  d  la  y6rit6,  et  le  syst^e  religieux  qui 
&it  vivre  aux  d6pens  du  public,  de  la  soci6t6  g6n6rale,  une  soci^t6 
particuli^  de  mendiants,  est  un  lourd  fardeau  pour  la  population, 
blesse  une  foule  d'inter^ts  priy6s,  en  m^me  temps  qu'il  cboque  la 
raison  et  la  justice.  Mais  nous  pouvons  comprendre  ais6ment  qu'il 
ait  r^ussi  en  Asie,  puisque  nous  yoyons  qu'il  a  fleuri  longtemps  en 
Europe.  Le  monacbisme,  en  effet,  pent  r^ussir  4  certaines  6poques 
et  cbez  certaines  races;  ces  bommes  qui  paraissent  renoncer  4  tons 
les  ayantages  de  la  yie  ordinaire,  qui  6tonnent  par  une  existence 
si  Strange,  et  par  une  saintet6  plus  ou  moins  reelle,  mais  ^tal^e  ayec 
ostentation  deyant  le  public,  impriment  le  respect  k  la  foule.  Si, 
d^  le  principe,  comme  il  arriye  toujours,  I'institution  monastique 
se  distingue  par  la  sinc^ritS,  la  conyiction,  la  yertu  de  ceux  qui 
en  sont  membres,  elle  pent  s'assurer  pour  longtemps  une  grande 
y&i6ration.  Or,  il  n'est  pas  douteux  que  Q&^amouni  a  eu  un  grand 
nombre  de  disciples  conyaincus  et  respectables  jusque  dans  leur 
extrayagance.  Aujourd'bui  encore,  malgr6  des  abus  scandaleux, 
malgre  la  faineantise  et  l'indignit6  du  plus  grand  nombre  des  moines, 
il  en  est  qui  se  distinguent  par  I'obseryation  rigoureuse  des  regies 
de  leur  ordre.    D'ailleurs  les  m6rites  garantis  par  les  liyres  religieux 
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wax  laiques  qui  pratiquent  le  don^  le  sentiment  que  ces  laiqnes 
ont  besoin  de  racheter  leurs  fautes  par  des  offrandes  coiiteaBes, 
la  liberty  que  la  religion  leur  laisse  en  dehors  de  raocomplissement 
de  ce  devoir  et  des  autres  conditions  pen  nombrenses  qu'elle  lenr 
impose,  sent  antant  de  motifs  qui  les  invitent  4  supporter  la  soci^ 
monastiqne.  Les  services  que  les  moines  rendent  en  r^pandant 
avec  une  certaine  Iib4ralit6  nne  instruction  tr^  insuffisante,  mais 
pr^f(§rable  k  I'ignorance  absolue,  ajoutent  encore  i,  Tint^r^t  que  leur 
situation  et  la  tradition  leur  assurent.  On  pent  done  avancer  sans 
crainte  la  proposition  que  la  canstitutwn  de  la  soeiiU  manastique  a 
consid6rablement  second^  les  progr^s  du  Bouddhisme.  Les  moines 
sent  rendus  respectables  par  la  r^le  sev^  qui  leur  est  impos6e,  et 
les  laiques  ne  sent  pas  rebutte  par  des  observances  multiples  et 
gSnantes. 

IV. 

L'6tat  social  des  peuples  qui  ont  re^u  le  Bouddhisme,  compar6 
4  celui  du  peuple'  qui  le  leur  a  envoy6,  est  aussi  un  important 
61^ment  d'appr6ciation,  lorsqu'on  vent  se  rendre  compte  des  suco^ 
du  Bouddhisme;  mais  ici  on  ne  pent  plus  parler  d'une  mani^ 
g^^rale ;  il  y  a  des  distinctions  k  faire.  L'6tat  social  n'etait  pas 
le  m^me  partout;  et  ces  diversit^s,  en  creant  aux  missionnaiies 
bouddhistes  des  situations  difii^ntes,  ont  6galement  diversifi6  la 
nature  de  Tinfluence  qu'exigeait  le  succ^s  de  leur  entreprise. 

La  plupart  de  ces  peuples  ^taient,  avant  leur  conversion,  dans 
un  itat  de  harharie  plus  ou  moins  complet,  dont  le  Bouddhisme  seal 
les  fit  sortir.  Ceyloi,  TLido-Chine,  le  Tibet  furent  dans  ce  cas. 
Pour  ces  pays,  I'histoire  commence  avec  I'introduction  du  Boud- 
dhisme ;  avant  que  le  nom  de  Q^^^ii^ouni  f  (it  port6  aux  tribus  qui 
les  habitaient,  ces  tribus  ne  comptaient  pas  parmi  les  nations.  Le 
Bouddhisme  les  degrossit,  les  eclaira,  les  civilisa,  leur  donna  une 
existence  nationale;  les  missionnaires  indiens  apparurent  k  ces 
peuples  enfants  et  ignorants  comme  des  hommes  sup^rieurs,  des 
instituteurs  et  des  initiateurs.  Aprte  avoir  subi  k  I'origine  Tas- 
cendant  des  missionnaires  venus  du  dehors,  ces  peuples  ont  na- 
turellement  conserv6  avec  respect  I'enseignement  religieux  qu'ils  en 
avaient  re^u. 
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Ce  qui  vient  d'etre  dit  ne  saurait  s'appliquer  wax  Mongols,  sans 
restriction.  Peroces,  grossiers,  absolnment  incoltes,  il  est  yrai,  les 
Mongols  6taient  cependant  parvenus  en  pen  d'ann^es  de  I'obscuritfi 
la  plus  complete  k  la  plus  haute  fortune,  ils  avaient  subjugu6  de 
nombreux  pays  et  surtout  un  grand  empire  jouissant  d'une  antique 
et  florissante  civilisation,  quand  le  choix  du  prince  leur  fit  adopter 
le  Bouddhisme.  Des  comid^atiom  poUtiquM  paraissent  avoir  6te 
le  principal  motif  de  ce  cHangement;  le  peuple  ne  fit  gu^res  autre 
chose  que  suivre  docilement  et  servilement  la  voie  trac^  par  son 
souverain;  et  si  I'introduction  du  Bouddhisme  parmi  les  Mongols 
se  r^duisait  k  ce  seul  fait,  accompli  sous  le  r^gne  de  Koubilai- 
Khan,  il  serait  impossible  de  I'expliquer  par  Vimpression  serieuse 
et  pipfonde  que  la  religion  aurait  faite  sur  les  esprits.  Mais  roeuvre 
du  petit-fils  de  Gengis-Khan  ne  fut  pas  durable ;  apr&s  la  chute  de 
leur  vaste  domination,  les  Mongols,  rentr6s  dans  Fobscurit^,  perdirent 
la  religion  qui  leur  avait  6t6  donnee  au  temps  de  leur  grandeur. 
Cependant,  ils  revinrent  au  Bouddhisme  par  la  suite,  et  Taccept^nt 
alors  dans  des  conditions  tout  k  fait  nouvelles,  en  vertu  d'un  choiz 
plus  libre.  L'influence  du  clerg6  tib§tain  fut  pr^pond6rante  dans 
ce  mouvement  de  retour;  et  Ton  pent  dire  que  la  seconde  in- 
troduction du  Bouddhisme  parmi  les  Mongols  a  quelque  analogie 
avec  r^tablissement  de  cetto  religion  chez  les  peuples  barbares  qui 
n'en  avaient  jamais  entendu  parler.  Mais  s'il  y  a  analogie,  il  n'y 
a  pas  parit6;  car  le  souvenir  de  ce  qui  s'etait  fait  sous  KoubilaX 
n'^tait  pas  absolnment  perdu,  et  d^  lors  on  ne  pent  comparer  entre 
euz  ces  deux  ^v^nements  qu'en  faisant  certaines  r6serves. 

A  plus  forte  raison  devra-t-on  en  faire,  s'il  s'agit  de  Pintroduction 
du  Bouddhisme  du  Chine.  Ce  fut  ^k  certainement  le  plus  singulier 
Episode  de  sa  propagation.  £n  Chine,  les  missionnaires  bouddhistes 
86  trouvaient  en  face,  non  plus  de  tribus  grossi^es,  ignorantes, 
sauvages,  mais  bien  d'un  peuple  constitu6  depuis  longtemps  en 
nation  r6guli^,  possesseur  d'une  civilisation  tris  ancienne,  chez 
qui  la  science  et  l'6tude  6taient  en  honneur.  H  6tait  relativement 
facile  de  gagner  des  populations  barbares,  incultes,  en  6tat  d'enfance, 
auxquelles  on  apportait  I'^criture,  dont  on  perfectionnait  la  languOi 
dont  on  polissait  les  moeurs  qu'on  appelait  en  quelque  sorte  k  une 
vie  nouvelle ;  il  6tait  bien  plus  ardu  de  faire  accepter  des  doctrines  ' 
et  des  institutions  etrang^s  k  une  nation  civilis^e,  dont  I'intelligence 
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6tait  cultiy6e  depois  longtemps,  qui  avait  une  litt6ratare  d6}2i  fort 
^tendue,  et  qui  pouvait  opposer  wax  discours  de  Qakyamouni  les 
oBuvreB  d*im  Lao-tsen  et  d'un  Confacins.  Mais  pr^cisement  le  cr6dit 
dont  jooissait  l'6criYam  le  plus  distingue  de  la  Chine,  Gonfudus,  fat, 
selon  toutes  les  apparences,  ce  qui  favorisa  le  mieux  I'introduction  du 
Bouddhisme.  Confucius  et  son  6cole  ayaient  tellement  reduit  la  part 
de  I'^lement  religieux  dans  leur  enseignement  qu'on  y  sentait  una 
veritable  lacune ;  aussi  la  porte  etait-elle  ouy^*te  k  toute  doctrine  qui 
saurait  contenter  les  besoins  des  ames  auxquels  l'6cole  officielle  ne 
donnait  qu'une  satisfaction  incomplete.  Le  Bouddhisme  entra  par 
cette  porte :  ses  r6cits  menmUeux  frapp^rent  les  esprits  ayides  de  nou- 
yeaut^,  conquirent  la  popularity,  et  remplac^nt  les  enseignements 
purement  moraux  et  philosophiques  de  Confucius,  ou,  du  moins,  ils  se 
firent  une  large  place  k  c6t6  de  cet  enseignement.  Les  lettres  restk^t 
fiddles  k  la  litt^rature  et  ii  la  philosophic  nationale ;  la  masse  da 
peuple  accepta  les  enseignements  de  l'6tranger  et  se  laissa  squire  par 
rausterit6  des  ''fils  de  ^akya."  Ainsi  le  Bouddhisme  gagnait  la 
population  tout  enti^  dans  les  pays  barbares,  et  les  classes  in- 
f(§rieures  dans  les  pays  ciyilis6s,  r^sultat  facile  k  preyoir  qui  donne 
4  son  oBuyre  de  propagation  une  physiognomie  g^nerale  et  uniforme, 
mais  ayec  des  difil^rences  de  detail  qu'il  n'est  pas  permis  de  negUger. 


Tin  dernier  trait  nous  reste  k  signaler  parmi  les  causes  qui  ont 
dCk  assurer  le  succds  du  Bouddhisme,— c'est  sa  flexibility.  Le 
Bouddhisme  est  pourtant  une  religion  controyersiste  au  plus  haat 
degr6;  et  neanmoins,  il  sait  temperer  cette  ardeur  par  un  re- 
marquable  esprit  de  tolerance  et  de  justice.  Les  disciples  de 
Qakya  enseignent  leur  doctrine,  proposent  leurs  institutions,  se 
yantent  publiquement  de  posseder  la  y^rite ;  mais  ils  ne  condamnent 
formellement  aucun  culte.  M^me  dans  leur  lutte  centre  leurs 
adyersaires  naturels,  les  brahmanes,  ils  6taient  loin  de  proscrire  le  parti 
oppos6:^ils  s'eleyaient  bien  centre  certaines  theories,  ils  montraient 
l'inanit6  de  certaines  pratiques ;  mais  ils  supportaient  la  contradiction, 
et  surtout  ils  ayaient  I'art  d'emprunter  k  I'adyersaire  tout  ce  qui 
n'6tait  pas  absolument  contraire  k  leur  propre  enseignement.  Ainsi 
tons  les  dieux  du  Brahmanisme  flgurent  dans  leurs  legendes;  ils  y 
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8ont,  d  la  v^rit6,  subaltemis^s,  travestis,  revetus  du  costume 
bonddliique,  mais  ils  ne  sont  pas  exclns ;  les  Indiens  qui  accordaient 
leur  adhesion  k  TcBuvre  de  (JJakya  n'6taieiit  done  pas  contraints  4 
rejeter  totalement  les  objets  primitifs  de  leur  adoration  et  d  rompre 
tout  4  fait  avec  leurs  traditions  et  leurs  usages.  Ce  que  le  Boud- 
dhisme  ayait  fait  dans  Tlnde  k  regard  des  croyances  brahmaniques, 
il  le  fit  dans  les  autres  pays  4  I'^gard  des  ide^s  religieuses  qu'il  y 
trouvait.  De  Id  vient  qu'on  rencontre  chez  tons  les  peuples  boud- 
dhistes  une  foule  de  pratiques  et  de  croyances  qui  n'ont  rien  de 
bouddhique  par  le  fond  et  par  I'origine,  mais  que  le  Bouddhisme 
a  toler6es,  quelquefois  m^me  adoptees,  en  leur  faisant  subir  dans 
la  forme  quelques  modifications  qui  les  mettent  mieux  en  harmonie 
ayec  la  religion  dominante.  H  n'est  pas  douteux  que  cette  politique 
habile  et  heureuse  a  alt6re  la  purete  du  Bouddhisme,  et  qu'il  y  a  une 
grande  difP^rence  entre  le  Bouddhisme  ideal  des  livres  sacr^s,  et  le 
Bouddhisme  pratique  des  diff6rents  peuples.  C'est  la  le  resultat  presque 
inevitable  de  la  propagation  d'une  religion  qui  pr6tend  k  runiversalit^. 
Le  christianisme,  bien  moins  tolerant  que  le  Bouddhisme,  bien  plus 
implacable  centre  rerreur,  a  dd  parfois  user,  peut-^tre  &  son  insu, 
d'une  flexibility  pareille,  et  il  n'a  du  sa  large  diffusion  au  moyen- 
&ge,  et  m^me  d^s  les  premiers  si^cles,  qu'ii  la  facility  avec 
laquelle,  il  a  laiss^  subsister  et  a  adopts  m^me  une  foule  de 
pratiques  et  de  croyances  paiennes.  Le  Bouddhisme,  s'il  avait 
§t6  dans  son  g6nie  de  condamner  et  d'anath6matiser  tout  ce  qui 
8'6cartait  de  la  puret6  de  sa  doctrine,  eut  ton  jours  6te  force  de  faire 
des  concessions  aux  superstitions  populaires ;  k  plus  forte  raison,  a-t-il 
dii  ^tre  pouss6  4  ces  concessions  par  la  moderation  qui.  le  caracterise, 
par  le  remarquable  esprit  de  tolerance  qui,  d^  Torigine,  en  a  fait  une 
religion  de  controverse  reconnaissant  k  la  cause  oppos^  le  droit 
d'exister,  plutot  qu'une  religion  d'autorit6  affirmant  la  v6rit6  et 
anath6mati8ant  I'erreur.  Les  peuples  auxquels  on  proposait  une 
religion  nouvelle  sans  leur  demander  le  sacrifice  complet  de  ce  qu'ils 
etaient  accoutum^s  jusque  Ik  k  croire  et  4  respecter,  n'avaient  aucun 
motif  de  r6sister  avec  obstination  k  des  innovations  si  pacifiques ;  ils 
^talent  ainsi  disposes  d^  I'abord  k  6couter  les  r^its  inerveilleux  des 
actions  du  Bouddha,  k  recevoir  k  la  fois  ses  enseignements  et  sa 
confir6rie. 
En  resume,  les  motifs  qui  ont  persuade  les  peuples  et  les  ont  d^cid^ 
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k  accueillir  le  Bouddhisme  penyent  se  classer  boos  quatre  cliefs 
principanx. 

P  Le  caract^  merreilleax  et  stirtout  moral  des  r^cits  par  lesqneh 
le  Bouddhisme  appoie  sea  enseignements  et,  en  particnlier,  sa  doctrine 
f  ondamentale  de  la  transmigratioii  des  &mes. 

2^  Lbl  simplicity  de  la  r^gle  fix6e  pour  les  laVqnes,  et  la  86y6rit6  de 
celle  qui  est  impos^e  anx  moines,  combinaison  qui  laisse  aux  premiers 
plus  de  liberty,  et  rend  les  seconds  plus  respectables. 

3^  L*6tat  d'inf<^riorit6  sociale  ou  les  lacunes  de  I'enseignement  re- 
ligieux  chez  les  peuples  qui  ont  accueiUi  le  Bouddhisme,  et  qtii,  par 
les  circonstances  m^mes,  6taient  pr6dispos6s  en  sa  fayeor. 

4^  Les  procM^s  habiles  et  mod6r6s  du  Bouddhisme  d  l'6gard  des 
croyances  ou  des  pratiques  religieuses  des  autres  peuples. 

Parmi  ces  causes  d'on  ordre  difp^nt,  quelques  unes  ont  pu  agir  avec 
une  intensity  particnli^  chez  tel  ou  tel  peuple ;  et  e'est  6,  d6m^ler  la 
part  pr6pond6rante  d'influence  exerc6e  par  Tune  ou  Tautre  que 
rhistoire  complete,  minutieuse,  d^taill^e  de  la  propagation  du  Boud- 
dhisme devra  s'appliquer ;  mais  toutes  ces  causes  ont  agi  ayec  plus  ou 
moins  de  puissance,  et  cela  natorellement,  par  leur  propre  yertu,  ind6- 
pendamment  de  la  pression  exerc6e  par  certains  hommes  et  surtout  par 
les  princes. 
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MEETINGS. 


Sept.  14. — IvArexTEAL  Meeting.     Eoyal  Institatioii,  21,  Albemarle 
Street. 

President:  S.  Bibch,  LL.D.,  P.S.A.     Son,  Secretaries:  Prof. 
RoBEBT  K.  Douglas,  M.E.A.S.  ;  W.  B.  Coopeb. 

Sept.  15. — Semitic  Section.     Rooms  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, 4,  St.  Martin's  Place,  Charing  Cross. 

President:  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  P.R.S.,  M.R.A.S. 
Secretary :  W.  S.  W.  Yaux,  F.R.S. 

Sept.  16. — Turanian  Section.    King's  College,  Strand. 

President:  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  K.C.S.L,  M.R.A.S.     Secretary: 
Prof.  Douglas,  M.R.A.S. 

Sept.  17. — Aryan  Section.     Royal  Institution,  21,  Albemarle  Street. 
President:  Prof.  Max  Muller,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  M.R.A.8.     Seen- 
tary :  Prof.  Eggeling. 

Sept.    17. — Hamitic   Section.      Rooms  of  the   Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology,  9,  Conduit  Street. 

President:  S.  Birch,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.     Secretary:  W.  R.  Cooper. 

Sept.    18. — Arch^ological   Section.     Royal  Institution,   21,  Albe- 
marle Street. 

President:  M.  E.  Grant  Dufp,  M.P.,  M.R.A.S.     Secretary: 
E.  Thomas,  P.R.S.,  M.R.A.S. 

Sept.  19. — Ethnological  Section.     Royal  Institution,  21,  Albemarle 
Street. 

President :  Prof.  R.  Owen,  C.B.     Secretary :  R.  Cull,  P.S.A. 

[eeting  to  decide  where  the  Third  International  Congress  of  Oriental- 
ists is  to  be  held,  and  to  nominate  its  President. 
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PE0CEEDING8   OF   THE    SECOND    SESSION 
or  rta 

INTEENATIONAL 
CONGRESS    OF    ORIENTALISTS, 

LONDON. 


Oh  Monday,  the  14th  of  September,  the  Second,  or  London  "  Liter- 
national  Congress  of  Orientalists,"  commenced  its  sittings  under  the 
Preaideney  of  Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  Keeper  of  the  Oriental  Antiquities 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  took  place 
in  the  evening,  at  8*30,  in  the  Booms  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
21,  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly;  when  the  President  commenced 
the  proceedings  by  reading  his  Opening  Address. 

During  the  proceedings  Professor  Albrecht  Weber  received  the 
following  telegram  from  that  distinguished  Orientalist,  Professor 
Ascoli,  of  Milan,  who  was  appointed  Italian  Delegate  to  the  London 
Congress  of  Orientalists : 

London. — IVom  Milan,  Sept.  13.  Au  Professeur  Albrecht  Weber, 
au  Congrh  des  Orientalistes  par  honU  de  Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co., 
57  &  59,  Ludgate  Billy  London, 

H  reale  ministero  Italiano  deUa  pubblica  istmzione  mi  ha  incaricato 
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di  assistere  nella  mia  quality  di  cultore  degli  stadi  lingoistioiorientali 
a  codesto  congresso.  Mi  dnole  clie  impedimenti  insaperabiH  nd  Tietino 
di  obbedire  all*  onorevole  incarico,  e  intanto  mi  permetto  di  ayanzaie  i 
miei  lispettosi  saluti  ed  augori  al  congresso,  e  di  assicurare  ^  onore- 
ToH  suoi  membri  che  se  I'ltalia  sard  Bcelta  la  sede  della  fatoraaiumone 
le  autoritd  e  i  privati  andranno  certamente  lieti  di  manif estame  la 
loro  contentezza  nel  miglior  jnodo  che  per  loro  fii  potra. 

G.  B.  AsGOLi, 
I^eiitU  delU  BeaU  Academia  SemUificO'IstUrwrim  HJHUm. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  President's  Address,  Professor  L6on  de 
Rosny,  the  President  of  the  Pirst  Congress  (Paris),  and  Delegate  to 
the  London  Congress,  delivered  the  following  speech : 

Monsieur  le  President,  Messieurs  et  Savants  collegues, — II  m'appar- 
tient,  comme  President  de  la  premiere  Session  du  Congr^  International 
des  Orientalistes,  de  remercier  publiquement  I'illustre  President  de 
cette  As8embl6e  et  tons  les  Membres  du  Comit6  central  d'oi^asiisation, 
du  z^le  6clair6,  du  d^vouement  incessant  aveo  lequel  ils  ont  men6  i 
bonne  fin  les  pr6paratifs  de  cette  seconde  Session. 

Lorsque  les  D61egu6s  de  tons  les  Pays  de  PEurope  ont  propose  au 
Congr^s  de  Paris,  de  confier  4  la  docte  Angleterre  le  soin  de  poursuivre 
ToBuvre  inaugur^  en  France,  ils  n'ont  point  dout6  un  seul  instant  que, 
dans  la  grande  ni6tropole  de  la  glorieuse  Albion,  cette  oeuyre  serait 
continu^e  de  la  fa^on  la  plus  brillante  et  la  plus  fructueuse  pour  le 
progr^  de  nos  Etudes. 

Les  Congr^  scientifiques  intemationaux  sent  appeles,  je  crois,  i 
signaler  une  ^  nouvelle  pour  le  progr^s  des  Sciences  et  des  Lettres. 

Ces  Congr^  reunissent  en  effet  des  conditions  de  succ^  qu'il  serait 
difficile,  pour  ne  pas  dire  impossible,  de  rencontrer  dans  tout  autre 
genre  d'association.  Pr6yenu8  une  ann6e  4  I'avance,  les  savants  du 
monde  entier,  convoques  k  ces  grandes  assises  de  I'erudition  et  de  la 
pens^e,  preparent  ^  loisir  leurs  meilleurs  travaux,  mdrissent  leun 
idees,  compl^tent  leurs  d^couvertes ;  et  lorsque  le  jour  de  la  E^uuiou 
est  arrive,  ils  savent  que  le  r6sultat  de  leurs  efforts  et  de  leor  intelli- 
gence, sera  simultan6ment  apprecie,  par  les  juges  les  plus  autorises  de 
toutes  les  nations  civUis^es.  Us  savent  en  effet  que  la  grand  publicity, 
—que  la  science  n'a  pas  toujours  raison  de  dedaigner, — ^fera  connaitre 
leurs  services  tons  les  hommes  amis  des  travaux  de  I'esprit. 
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Mais  Ik  n'est  pas  senlement  Putilit^  de  ces  K^unions  intema- 
tionales. 

Leur  plus  bean  titre  k  la  sympathie  des  homines  honnStes,  est  cer- 
tainement  d*apprendre  aox  nations  k  se  connattre,  k  s'enconrager,  k 
s'estimer  mntuellement. 

An  Congr^s  de  Paris,  le  D616g:n6  de  votre  grande  cite,  nons  disait 
en  termes  qui  ont  6mn  tons  les  coenrs  fran^ais,  qne  TAngleterre,  en 
ambitionnant  I'lionnenr  de  tenir  la  seconde  Session  dans  sa  capitale, 
devait  nons  rappelor  que  TAngleterre  avait  toujours  tenu  4  marcher  a 
e6t6  de  la  France  dans  les  Toies  de  la  Justice  et  de  la*  Civilisation. 

Permettez-moi  d'ajouter  k  mon  tour,  qu'en  nous  offrant  aujourd'hui 
la  plus  gracieuse,  la  plus  courfx)ise  des  hospitalit^s  I'Angleterre  nous 
foumit  Toccasion  de  constater  que  sur  le  terrain  neutre  de  la  science, 
il  ne  saurait  naitre  dans  le  coeur  d'aucun  savant  d'autres  sentiments 
que  ceux  d'une  cordiale  estime,  pour  quiconque  s'efforce  d'arracher 
line  v^rit6  an  vaste  domaine  de  Tinconnu. 

Mr.  Shankar  Pandurang  Pandit,  who  was  commissioned  by  Lord 
Northbrook  to  represent  the  Indian  Empire  at  the  Congress,  also  made 
a  short  speech  expressive  of  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
witb  which  he  had  been  received  in  England. 

Tuesday,  Septehber  15. 

The  members  of  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  met  in 
the  British  Museum  at  ten  o'clock.  Dr.  Birch  and  other  officers  of  the 
institution  doing  the  honours  on  the  occasion.  The  proceedings  were 
ol  an  informal  character. 

At  2*30  P.M.  the  OrientaUsts  assembled  in  the  Booms  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Literature,  4,  St.  Martin's  Place,  Trafalgar  Square,  where 
the  meeting  of  the  Semitic  Section  was  to  take  place ;  but  the  small- 
ness  of  the  space,  which  would  only  accommodate  about  80  persons, 
necessitated  the  adjourument  of  the  meeting  to  the  Boyal  Institution, 
21,  Albemarle  Street,  after  the  proceedings  had  already  commenced. 

Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  K.C.B.,  opened  the  Section  with  an  address ; 
after  which  Professor  Oppert  addressed  the  meeting  in  French  on 
the  Median  Dynasty. 

On  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Oppert's  Address,  Professor  Schrader, 
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of  Jena,  rose  at  the  call  of  the  President  of  the  Section,  and  made  a 
few  critical  remarks  in  German  on  the  theories  advanced  by  his  learned 
coUeague.  In  the  course  of  his  reply  he  objected  to  the  theories  of 
Prof.  Oppert,  firstly,  that  the  Turanian  character  of  the  second  kind 
of  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  and  of  the  so-called  Accadian  language  of 
old  Babylonia,  was  not  certain,  and  that  it  would  be  best  to  avoid 
this  name  in  order  to  prevent  misunderstanding ;  secondly,  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  ground  to  believe  that  the  language  of 
the  second  kind  of  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  is  of  the  same  origin 
as  the  language  of  the  proto-Chaldeans  or  the  Accadians;  thirdly, 
that  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  names  of  Ctesias 
are  the  Persian  translation  of  the  so-called  Turanian  names  of  Hero- 
dotus is  not  given  by  Dr.  Oppert,  and  that  it  is  on  the  whole 
very  improbable  that  the  Persians  had  given  such  a  translation  of 
Median  names.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  an  analogy  in  histoiy  of 
such  a  translation  of  names. 

Then  examining  Professor  Oppert's  chronological  views,  Professor 
Schrader,  who  said  that  he  had  nothing  to  object  to  Professor  Oppert's 
explanation  of  the  passage  of  Sargon,  added  that  he  dared  not  pro- 
nounce a  decisive  judgment  before  the  Congress  upon  the  theories  of 
Professor  Oppert  relating  to  the  cyclical  numbers  of  Berosus,  because 
he  is  not  in  a  position  to  examine  the  calculations  of  which  Professor 
Oppert  gives  only  the  results ;  but  he  would  not  conceal  his  doubt 
that  the  origin  of  the  cyclical  numbers  of  Berosus  is  to  be  found  in 
such  a  combination  of  the  Sothiac  and  Lunar  periods,  as  Profe8»)r 
Oppert  supposes.  Professor  Schrader  concluded  that  it  may  be  m 
Professor  Oppert  maintains  ;  but  he  added  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
ground  to  assert  that  it  is  as  Professor  Oppert  supposes.  Further 
examinations  and  investigations  may,  he  thought,  throw  light  upon 
the  subject. 

Professor  Schrader  was  followed  in  French  by  M.  le  Baron  Textor 
do  Itavisi. 

Professor  Schrader  was,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
compelled  to  give  up  the  idea  of  reading  an  essay  prepared  by  him, 
on  the  Transliteration  of  the  Cuneiform  Character  of  the  Assyrian 
Syllabary  into  Boman  Letters,  which  will  shortly  be  published. 

A  paper  on  the  Pirst  Person  of  Dr.  Hincks's  Permansive  Tense  in 
Assyrian  terminating  in  -i^,  was  taken  as  read ;  and;  after  some  re- 
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marks  by  the  President,  announcing  a  fresh  discovery  of  an  inscription, 
supposed  to  be  Carian,  at  Ephesus,  the  Section  closed  its  session  with 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President. 


Wedkesdat,  Sbptembee  16. 

On  "Wednesday  morning,  at  eleyen  o'clock,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  Lady  Frere  received  the 
members  of  the  International  Oriental  Congress  at  their  residence, 
"Wressil  Lodge,  "Wimbledon  Common ;  and  later  in  the  day  (from  two 
to  six  P.M.)  Dr.  Hooker  received  the  members  of  the  Congress  at  his 
residence,  Sew  Gtirdens. 

The  evening  meeting,  at  8-30,  was  devoted  to  the  Turanian  Liai- 
guages.  The  Section  was  opened  in  the  theatre  of  King's  College  by 
an  Address  by  the  President,  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  K.C.S.I. 

Professor  Hunfalvy  then  read  a  paper,  in  which  he  showed  by 
numerous  facts  adduced  from  Hungarian,  Wogul,  Ostiak,  and  Finnish, 
that  the  estabHshed  notion  of  Turanianism  seems  to  be  not  well 
founded,  and  that  it  leads  students  into  many  errors.  He  endeavoured 
to  show,  consequently,  that  the  same  genealogical  method  of  studying 
which  has  created  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  linguistic  science  must  also 
be  applied  to  the  Turanian  languages,  and  that  before  such  a  perfect 
science  can  be  formed  every  comparative  study  of  them  must  be  un- 
availing. 

During  the  sitting  of  this  Section  M.  le  Baron  Tester  de  Bavisi 
made  some  remarks,  of  which  the  following  is  a  resum6 : 

Le  TSfnhdvani, — Le  tr^honorable  President  de  la  Section  toura- 
nienne,  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  ayant  6t6  I'heureux  et  digne  possesseur  du 
manuscrit  original  du  grand  poeme  Hindou  le  Tirnhdvani  (il  en  a  fait 
don  k  la  BibliothJque  au  departement  des  Indes),  le  Baron  Textor 
de  Bavisi,  ancien  gouvemeur  de  la  colonic  fran^aise  dans  I'lnde, 
hit  part  au  Congr^  du  compte-rendu  analytique  do  ce  poeme.  II 
figurera  dans  les  Memoires  des  Travaux  du  Congr^  sous  le  nom  de 
M.  Julien  Yinson,  jeune  dravidiste  fran9ais  qui  a  fait  des  6tudes  dans 
rinde. 

Le  Temb&vani  ce  chef-d'oeuvre  de  la  litt^rature  sud  de  I'Inde  a 
pour  auteur  le  E.  P.  Beschi,  qui  vivait  au  dernier  siMe. 
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Importance  des  Hude9  dravidtmnes. — ^M.  de  Bavisi  expose  que  la 
langae  Tamoule  est  digue  de  I'attention  de  la  sdenoe  orientaliste. 
Eendue  langae  savante,  par  son  Sanscritisme,  elle  pr^nte  la  boime 
fortune  pour  la  science  d'avoir  surv^cu  au  Sanscrit.  Si  l'6tude  du 
Tamoul  doit  6tre  encourag6e  en  France,  parceque  Pondichery  et 
Karikal  sont  des  colonies  fran9ai8es,  d  fortiori  doit  elle  Tetre  en 
Angleterre,  puisque  40  millions  de  ses  sujets  parlent  les  dialectes 
dravidiques,  et  que  le  Tamoul  en  est  la  langue  m^.  L'Angleterre 
compte  dans  ses  orientalistes  les  dravidistes  les  plus  distingues  que 
nous  ayons. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  on  the  Relations 
of  the  Etruscan  and  Accadian  Languages. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor's  paper,  Professor  Leitner 
made  the  following  remarks : 

I  think  this  Section  deserves  to  be  congratulated  on  having  done 
what  was  omitted  in  the  Semitic  Section  yesterday.  We  have,  in  tiie 
papers  that  have  been  read,  especially  in  the  able  communication  of 
Professor  Hunfalvy,  an  indication  of  the  present  state  of  Turanian 
studies,  as  well  as  hints'  for  placing  them  on  the  same  systematic 
and  prominent  footing  which  the  "Aryan  "  scholars  have  secured  for 
their  subject  and  themselves.  That,  in  what  alone  can  properly  be 
called  **  Turanian,"  viz.  the  Turki  group,  a  harmony  of  the  vowels 
exists  in  the  agglutinated  syllables,  may  be  confirmed  by  such  in- 
stances as  haq  =: '  see ; '  haqmaq  == '  to  see ; '  haqmamaq  ^ '  not  to  see ; ' 
haqamamaq  =  ^  not  to  be  able  to  see ; '  and,  again,  in  such  a  sentence 
as  gbrilshemediksehdi  unudtdmadi  «^e^mt!z  =  ' although  we  have  not 
been  able  to  meet  for  a  long  time,  yet  have  our  mutual  loves  not  been 
forgotten.'  Still,  all  this  is  merely  suggestive  for  future  studies  in 
that  and  kindred  groups,  and  is  by  no  means  exehmve  of  the  compara- 
tive method  so  successfully  applied  in  the  Aryan  inquiries.  At 
present,  whatever  we  know  little  or  nothing  about,  we  call  "  Tura- 
nian," although  that  term  has  a  special  and  exclusive  significance,  to 
which  it  applies  admirably,  but  beyond  which  it  is  altogether  mis- 
leading, and,  indeed,  obstructive  to  accurate  and  increased  classifica- 
tion. It  is  true  that  in  this  Section  we  have  outlived  the  stage  when 
ateah  =z '  fire '  was  derived  from  English  '  hot  ash ; '  but  Turanians  are 
still  in  that  peculiar  stage  of  great  learning  which  existed  in  another 
direction,  when  German  was  derived  from  Latin,  and  Latin  from 
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Hebrew;  and  we  have  yet  to  reach  the  third  and  highest  stage, 
that  of  positive  and  accurate  knowledge.  Thus,  Etruscan,  which  a 
common  mortal  might  deem  an  Italic  dialect,  is,  by  dint  of  excessive 
learning,  made  Ttiranian ;  although  we  have  only  some  thirty  words  out 
of  which  to  evolve  a  mythology  and  language,  and  not,  as  might  be 
anticipated  from  such  noble  conjectures  as  we  have  heard,  a  whole 
literature  on  which  to  base  them,  and  which,  as  Mr.  Cull  states,  exists 
for  Pinnish.  The  charms  of  **  Turanian,"  however,  are  so  great  as 
to  engage,  as  we  admired  yesterday,  even  the  attention  of  other 
Sections.  Acting  with  greater  strictness,  I  venture  to  submit  to  this 
Section  the  vocabulary  and  inflections  of  a  language  which  does  not 
belong  to  any  of  the  known  groups,  viz.  the  Khajun^  (the  language 
of  Hunza  and  I^agyr),  and  which,  therefore,  rightly  has  to  go  before 
this  Section.  In  it,  the  transition  of  gutturals  to  vowels,  or  from  a 
more  animal  to  a  more  human  form  of  speech  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
these  terms),  still  goes  on,  as  evidenced  by  the  speech  of  the  lower 
classes,  when  contrasted  with  that  of  their  chiefs,  e.g.  akhxiU  and 
gokhait  for  *  mouth.'  Speaking  in  a  very  popular  way,  a  language 
belonging  to  the  Aryan  group  is  recognized  by  the  application  of 
scientific  rules  to  the  changes  of  a  root,  traceable  from  a  conventional 
centre,  for,  whatever  may  be  the  changes,  they  can  be  marked  with 
precision,  however  affected  the  root  may  be  by  different  histories  and 
migrations — the  Semitic  languages  may  be  ascertained  by  the  wonder- 
fully logical  developments  from  a  triHteral  root,  and  are  confined  in 
area — ^the  Turanian,  what  there  is  of  it,  by  the  harmonious  agglutina- 
tion of  syllables ;  but  to  this  group  Etruscan  does  not  belong,  nor, 
possibly,  for  that  matter,  the  second  Medic  series,  with  the  second 
persons  plural  yet  to  be  discovered  in  all  the  tenses. 

The  Eev.  Joseph  Edkins,  D.D.,  of  Peking,  next  read  a  paper  on 
the  Chinese  Language  at  the  Time  of  the  Invention  of  Writing. 

Mr.  Edkins  was  followed  by  Professor  Leon  de  Rosny,  who  read 
a  paper  on  the  most  Ancient  Chinese  Palaeography,  and  to  him  suc- 
ceeded the  Eev.  Samuel  Beal,  B.A.,  who  addressed  the  meeting  on 
the  Results  of  an  Examination  of  Chinese  Buddhist  Books  in  the 
Library  of  the  India  Of&ce. 
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THUBSDATy  September  17. 

The  Congress  of  Orientalists  assembled  at  the  Soane  Mnseum  at 
ten  A.M.,  and  afterwards,  at  twelve  o'clock  noon,  in  the  Library  of 
the  India  Office ;  and  from  three  o'clock  to  six  in  the  afternoon  Dr. 
Birch  gave  an  **at  home"  at  his  official  residence  in  the  British 
Museum.  During  the  morning  Dr.  Birch  received  from  the  French 
Embassy  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Palms  ('*  Palmes  d'Or"),  with  the 
Diploma. 

The  Aryan  Section  met  at  the  Royal  Institution  at  2*30  p.m.,  when 
Professor  Max  Midler  delivered  his  Opening  Address. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  President's  Address,  Professor  Stenzler,  of 
Breslau,  read  a  paper  on  the  Hindu  Doctrine  of  Expiation. 

Professor  Haug  then  read  a  paper  on  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Veda. 

Mr.  Shankar  Pandurang  Pandit  next  addressed  the  meeting  on 
Hindu  Law  and  its  Bearing  on  Violation  of  Caste. 

Professor  Thibaut  followed  with  a  paper  on  the  ^iilvas^tras,  a  daw 
of  writings  which  contain  the  very  first  beginnings  of  Geometry 
among  the  Ancient  Indians.  There  are  known  up  to  the  present  two 
(Pulvas(itras,  ascribed  to  Baudh^yana  and  to  l^pastamba,  and  forming, 
as  it  appears,  portions  of  the  Kalpasiitras  of  these  authors ;  besides 
a  9^va-pari9iBhta,  belonging  to  the  White  Yajurveda,  and  claiming 
Katyayana  for  author.  Professor  Thibaut  concluded  by  pointing  ont 
that  some  technical  terms  of  later  Indian  mathematics  find  an  unex- 
pected explanation  from  their  use  in  the  ^iilvasfttras. 

The  Hamitic  Section  assembled  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  ArchaBology,  9,  Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street.  Dr.  S.  Birch, 
the  President  of  the  Congress,  was  President  of  this  Section,  which 
he  opened  by  a  short  Address. 

Professor  Lepsius  then  proposed  the  three  following  questions  to 
the  Hamitic  Section : 

1.  The  same  method  of  transliteration  of  Old  Egyptian  sounds  into 
Eoman  has  been  pretty  generally  adopted  by  Egyptologists,  but 
another  view  also  obtains  regarding  a  few  signs.  It  would  therefore 
be  desirable  if  the  Egyptologists  here  assembled  would  come  to  a 
decision  that  should  be  binding  on  them  for  the  future. 

2.  The  possession  of   a  complete  list  of  aU  hieroglyphic  signs 
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properly  classified  and  arranged,  with  the  indication  as  far  as  possible 
of  the  figurative  meaning  of  each  sign,  is  a  great  desideratum.  A 
competent  person  ought  to  be  found  to  prepare  such  a  list,  which 
would  then  have  to  be  submitted  to  scholars  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pletion or  rectification. 

3.  One  of  the  most  important  steps  towards  the  furtherance  of 
hieroglyphic  studies  would  be  a  complete  critical  edition,  with  the 
various  readings  of  the  **Book  of  the  Dead,*'  in  its  three  versions, 
viz.  "  Old  Empire,"  **  Theban  Dynasties  of  the  New  Empire,'* 
"  Psametichus."  This  task  surpasses  the  competency  of  a  single 
person.  But  a  joint  recognition  of  the  importance  of  such  an  under- 
taking on  the  part  of  the  Egyptologists  here  assembled  would  perhaps 
serve  as  an  incitement  to  obtain  for  this  purpose  the  pecuniary  means 
and  the  authoritative  support  of  a  scientific  academy  or  a  govern- 
ment. 

The  discussion  of  the  details  of  these  three  propositions  was  re- 
served for  a  special  sitting  of  the  Egyptologists  (see  tw/rd,  page  439). 

He  was  followed  by  His  Excellency  Professor  Brugsch  (Bey),  the 
Delegate  from  Egypt  to  the  Congress,  who  read  a  paper  on  the 
Lake  or  Sea  passed  by  the  Israelites  on  their  Exodus  from  Egypt. 

The  Baron  Textor  de  Ravisi  then  drew  the  attention  of  Oriental 
scholars  to  the  important  publications  of  the  Academical  Societies  of 
Algiers.  They  are  mostly  written  by  specialists,  and  contain  new, 
useful,  and  interesting  matter  on  Oriental  study,  translations  from 
the  Arabic,  studies  on  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  historical  and 
archseological  documents.  M.  de  Ravisi  presented  to  the  Congress, 
in  the  name  of  the  great  French  colony,  the  **  Annales  de  la  Society 
Archeologique  de  Constantine,"  the  "Eevue  Africaine,"  and  different 
other  interesting  works ;  and  also  two  MSS.  by  M.  Feraud,  the  Chief 
Interpreter  of  Algiers.  The  meeting,  on  the  proposition  of  the 
President,  Dr.  Birch,  voted  thanks  for  these  valuable  gifts. 

After  a  few  introductory  words  by  the  President,  Dr.  Birch,  the 
following  notice  was  given  by  Professor  Ebers  of  a  great  medical 
papyrus  he  bought  some  years  ago  at  Thebes,  and  which  he  is  now. 
about  to  publish: 

The  Papyrus-Rolls  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  which  we  know  of, 
may  not  only  be  looked  upon  as  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  data  for 
the  study  of  the  realities  of  Egyptian  Antiqidty,  but  we  owe  it  to 
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them  if  we  succeed  in  adding  to  t]ie  Accidence  of  Eg3rptiaB  Grammar 
a  chapter  on  the  Syntax.    It  is  well  known  how  important  the- 
Papyri  have  also  become  for  the  Literatures  of  the  Occidental  Nations. 
Our  "Paper,"  our  "Bible,"  even  words  like  "Rubric"  (from  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence  written  in  red,  or  Buhrum),  and  "Pro- 
tocol" (the  foremost  leaf  glued  to  the  Papjrus-Eoll),  all  owe  their 
origin  ta  the  writings  on  Papyrus.     Papyrus-EoUs  are  preserved  in 
all  Museums^  and  Libraries  of  any  pret^isions  at  alL     The  largest 
manuscript  of  this  kind  which  has  been  discovered  up  to  the  present 
time  is  the  large  Harris  Papyrus  in  the  British  Museum ;  the  next 
largest  is  the  Medical  Papyrus  which  was  brought  to  Europe  by 
Ebers   in   1863.      EoUs  treating   on  the  Medical   Science   of   the 
Egyptians  are   to   be   met  with  at  Berlin,   London,   Leyden,   and 
Boul^;  but  they  are  not  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  Ebers 
Papyrus,  neither  in  respect  to  their  contents,  nor  their  preservation 
and  size ;  for  while  the  largest  of  them,  the  Berlin  Medical  Papyms, 
contains  twenty  more  or  less  damaged  pages,  the  Leipsic   "Ebers 
Papyrus"  consists  of  110  pages,  on  which  not  a  single  character  is 
wanting.    It  is  just  this  marvellous  preservation  of  the  Papyrus 
which  distinguishes  it  so  much   from   all  the   other  manuscripts. 
Besides^  in  this  Papyrus  we  possess  the  complete  book  from  the  time  of 
the  Pharaohs.    Both  the  beginning  and  the  end  have  been  preserved. 
Here  and  there  large  empty  pieces  ftimish  us  with  proofe  that  there 
could  not  have  been  any  other  writing,  either  b^ore  or  after  the  roll 
preserved  to  us.    "We  could  not  possibly  have  any  better  sources  of 
information  respecting  the  a^e  of  the  Ebers  Papyrus,  than  a  calendar 
notice  upon  the  back  of  it,  from  which  we  learn  that  in  the  ninth 
year  of  a  king  of  the  fourth  dynasty  (presumably  King  Bicheris),  the 
New  Year's  Festival,  the  1st  of  Thoth  of  the  fixed  year,  and  the  day 
of  the  early  rising  of  Sinus  or  the  Sothis  Star,  fell  upon  the  same 
day  as  the  9th  of  Epischi  of  the  floating  year.     The  astronomical 
control  of  the  calculations  proves  that  this  event  took  place  in  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs,  firstly  about  3010-3007,  then  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  B.C.     The  letter-forming  signs  and  the  gram- 
matical forms  show  the  Papyrus  to  belong  to  this  latter  period.    The 
ancient  scribe  mentions  also  on  the  back  of  his  work  a  calendar  event, 
which  happened  again  for  the  first  time  since  the  reign  of  the  fourtii 
dynasty  and  King  Bicheris   (1559  b«c.).     Diimichen  has  adduced 
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strikiiig  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  our  deductions,  and  iias  shown 
how,  aided  by  the  calendar  on  the  back  of  onr  Ebers  Papyrus,  the 
first  astronomically-established  numbers  are  to  be  gained  for  the 
chromelogy  of  the  old  and  the  begmning  of  the  new  Monarchies. 
These  figures  or  numbers  come  yery  close  to  those  arrived  at  by 
Professor  Lepsius  in  a  totally  different  way. 

The  contents  of  the  Papyrus  furnish  a  &vourable  testimoMy  to  the 
knowledge  and  industry  of  the  Ancient  Egyptian  medical  men.  The 
great  text  consists  of  a  series  of  very  ancient  writings,  which  can 
partly  be  separated  as  regards  their  styles,  and  which  are  also  expli- 
citly called  citations.  The  most  important  amongst  them  is  probably 
the  book  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  and  the  Tiractate  on  the  Heart,  which 
commences  thus :  **  Here  begins  the  mystical  tractate  of  a  physician, 
who  knows  the  functions  of  the  heart,  and  horn  which  proceed  yessels 
to  all  parts  of  the  body ;  in  respect  of  the  same  the  physician  ^eb 
sext,  a  priest  and  magician,  affirms,"  etc.,  etc.  Kearly  all  diseases 
are  treated  >of,  and  some  described.  Amongst  the  means  are  Invo- 
cations, but  these  are  only  meant  to  increase  the  working  of  the 
medicines,  which  are  taken  from  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  not 
only  from  Egypt,  but  also  from  foreign  countries,  both  near  and  far. 
The  quantity  o£  doses  to  be  applied  is  expressed  in  numbers.  It 
hardly  admits  of  a  doubt  that  we  possess,  in  our  Papyrus  «l  the 
Hermetical  Books,  the  one  on  Medicine  which  Clement  of  Alexandria 
calls  "The  Book  of  Medicines."  This  supposition  of  ours  is  sup- 
ported by  Ludwig  Stem's  discovery  of  the  Arabic  Manuscript  of  Abu 
Sahl  Isa  ibn  Jahja  el  Mesthi,  in  which  passages  are  translated  from 
our  Papyrus,  which  is  called  "The  Book  of  Hermes,"  and  which 
promises  to  be  of  great  importance  for  the  right  understanding  of 
the  Papyrus.  This  manuscript  is  of  incomparable  value  for  the 
History  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  and  none  the  less  f9r  the  History 
of  Human  Culture  of  the  earliest  periods;  for  as  it  shows  that  not 
only  medicaments,  but  also  writings  were  borrowed  from  Asia  during 
the  16th  century  b.c.  (viz.  Ophthalmic  Medicines  were  given  accord- 
ing to  an  Amu,  i.e.  an  Asiatic  from  Byblos  in  Phoenicia),  the  con- 
clusion becomes  self-evident,  that  even  in  those  early  days  the 
Egyptians  stood,  not  only  in  political  and  mercantile,  but  much  more 
so,  and  that  is  particularly  surprising,  in  intellectual  relations  to  their 
Eastern  neighbours.    The  Ebers  Papyrus  contains  much  interesting 
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matter  for  stndeiits  of  the  Old-Egyptian  (JrammaTy  and  by  it  tiie 
Dictionary  of  Hieroglyphics  will  be  enriched  by  hundreds  of  new 
groups. 

In  conclusion,  Prof.  Ebers  exhibited  a  perfect  copy  of  his  facsimile 
of  this  venerable  manuscript,  which  that  learned  friend  of  science, 
John,  King  of  Saxony,  presented  to  the  Leipsic  University  library. 
This  roll,  cut  up  into  thirty-five  pieces,  of  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
length,  is  now  preserved  in  a  glass  case.  The  work,  which  has  been 
superintended  by  Professor  Ebers  himself,  will  shortly  be  published 
by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Engelmann,  of  Leipsic.  One  hundred  and  ten 
plates  of  this  splendid  work  have  been,  by  means  of  a  perfectly  noTel 
process,  so  artistically  executed  by  Messrs.  Giesecke  and  Devrient,  the 
eminent  printers  and  lithographers  of  Leipsic,  famous  for  their  print- 
ing of  the  "Codex  Sinaiticus,"  that  it  really  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  Facsimile  of  the  Papyrus  from  the  Original. 
Professor  Ebers  promises  to  place  the  work,  with  a  translation  by 
himself,  and  a  complete  glossary  by  his  Mend  Stem,  before  his 
fellow-labourers  in  a  very  few  months. 

Professor  Eisenlohr,  of  Heidelberg,  then  read  a  paper  on  Egyptian 
Measures  from  the  Mathematical  Papyrus  of  the  British  Museum. 

A  paper  waa  presented  by  W.  B.  A.  Boyle,  Esq.,  on  the  Pro- 
portions of  the  Great  Pjrramid  at  Gizeh  (or  Djizeh). 

Professor  J.  Lieblein,  Adjoint  k  rUniversit^  de  Christiania  en 
Egyptologie,  then  read  two  short  communications. 

A  paper.  Communications  to  the  Section  on  his  work  in  Badeker^s 
Handbook  of  Egypt,  was  then  read  by  Professor  Diimichen. 

Fmdat,  Septembee  18. 

The  Aryan  Section  re-assembled  at  ten  o'clock  to  finish  their  sitting, 
which  was  not  completed  on  Thursday,  when  the  B^v.  Dr.  Mitchell 
read  a  paper  on  the  Difficulty  of  B^ndering  European  Ideas  in 
Eastern  Languages,  and  the  President  proposed  that  a  Committee  of 
the  Congress  should  consider  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of  Missionaries. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Mr.  Shankar  Pandurang  Pandit,  on  the 
Age  of  the  great  Sanskrit  Poet  Kalidasa. 

The  President  then  communicated  a  paper  by  Dr.  Wise  on  the 
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Andent   Systems  of  Hindu  Medicine,   and  one   by  Colonel  Ellis, 
on  Disputed  Points  of  Indian  History. 

Le  Baron  Textor  de  Ravisi  expose  qu'entre  les  nombreux  travaux 
qu'il  a  re^us  de  Tlnde  de  la  part  des  missionnaireB  Catholiques,  il 
n'entretiendra  le  Congr^  que  de  deux  d'entr'oux  pour  ne  pas  abuser 
de  son  attention.  H  les  a  choisis  k  cause  de  Timportance  hors  ligne 
des  questions  qu'ils  abordent :  V inscription  de  la  pagode  d*  Oodeypore 
(dam  le  MalvaJ  et  la  Chronologiehindoue  au  point  devuede  Christianisme, 
Inscription  ^  Oodeypore. — M.  de  Ravisi  a  d^j^  fait,  lui-meme,  un 
m^moire  sur  la  traduction  latine  de  Finscription  d'Oodeypore  par  le 
savant  R,  P.  Bxsrthetfy  missionnaire  de  Madure,  La  question  est  tr^s- 
grave :  une  premiere  traduction  anglaise  de  cette  inscription  avait  6t6 
pubHee,  en  effet,  par  la  Society  Asiatique  de  Calcutta  (1840)  faite  par 
Pandit  Eamala-Kauta ;  or  ces  deux  traductions  d'un  text  bindou 
reputi  le  mimej  sent  compl^tement  difP^rentes. 

L'inscription  a  6t6  copie  par  Prinsep  et  transcrite  du  P^  en 
Devanagari  par  le  capitaine  Burt.  M.  de  Ravisi  demaude  au  Congr^s 
de  Londres,  comme  il  Fa  fait  a  celui  de  Paris  (1873),  que  la  SociHi  de 
Cdleutta  soit  invitee  d  envoyer  une  photographic  de  cette  inscription 
murale. 

La  Traduction  du  brahme  pr^sente,  en  effet,  une  16gende  sans  im- 
portance aucune,  tandis  que  la  traduction  du  missionnaire  decouvre  le 
plus  grand  monument  arcMologique  hindou  que  nous  agons,  concemant  le 
Christianisme  dans  VInde, 

Chronologic  hindoue. — M.  de  Ravisi  analyse,  en  suite,  la  cbronologie 
hindoue  d'apr^  un  manuscrit  intitule :  JSssai  sur  la  chronologic  hindoue 
on  les  aneiens  et  Us  nouveaux  Bouddhas.  L'aiiteur  en  lui  faisant  cet 
envoi  a  exprime  le  desir  de  garder  I'anonyme. 

L'argumentation  est  fondee  sur  les  dates  relev6es  par  Tinscription 
d'Oodeypore  et  sur  les  deux  seules  indications  qui  existent  dans  les 
Annales  de  T Occident,  concemant  les  temps  antiques  de  Tlnde  (con- 
servees  par  Pline  le  Katuraliste).  L^auteur  d^montre,  k  la  suite  d'une 
savante  dissertation  sur  les  textes  bindous,  que  les  ^res  de  Yicrama- 
dittya  et  do  Salivayana  sont  cbretiennes  et  que  Tastrologie  ou 
astronomic  bindoue  ne  pent  soutenir  la  discussion  bistorique  et  pbilo- 
sopbique. 

M.  Max  Miiller  felicite  M.  de  Ravisi,  et  lui  promet  le  concours 
personnel  qu'il  lui  a  demand6  pour  ses  Etudes  Hindoues. 
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During  the  meeting  of  the  Aryan  Section,  a  number  of  Sanskrit  and 
Prakrit  MSS.,  chiefly  selected  by  Professor  Eggeling  from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  were  exhibited.  They  were  in- 
terestingy  partiy  as  being  remarkable  specimens  of  calligraphy,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  character  and  material  used.  The  most  im- 
portant among  them  were  a  number  of  ancient  Jaina  palm-leaf  MSS. 
Four  of  them,  dating  from  the  12th  to  the  14th  centuries,  had  been 
sent  home  for  the  inspection  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  by  Pro- 
fessor G.  Biihler,  of  Bombay,  by  whom  they  had  been  found,  witk 
many  others  of  the  same  kind,  on  his  recent  official  tour  through 
Kijputana. 

Mr.  Yaux  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  the 
President  of  the  Section,  which  was  seconded  by  Sir  Mutu  Coom&ra 
Swdmy,  who,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  name  of  his  countrymen,  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  for  the  interest  which  European  scholars  take  in 
their  ancient  literature.  The  President  then  declared  the  meeting  of 
the  Aryan  Section  closed. 

The  Archaeological  Section  of  the  Congress  met  on  the  morning  of 
Friday  the  18th,  at  eleven  o'clock,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  when 
the  President,  M.  E.  Grant  Dujff,  Esq.,  M.P.,  delivered  an  Inaugural 
Address. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  President's  Address,  Professor  Eggeling 
read  a  paper  on  the  Inscriptions  of  Southern  India. 

The  Inscriptions  were  most  of  them  on  copper-plates,  and  were 
exhibited  at  the  Meeting. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Sir  "Walter  Elliot,  Mr.  L.  Bowring, 
Dr.  Caldwell,  and  Mr.  J.  Burgess  severally  bore  witness  to  the  large 
number  of  inscriptions,  some  of  them  of  very  great  importance, 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  parts  in  which  they  had  resided,  and  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  as  to  the  utter  insufficiency  of  individual  action 
in  this  respect,  and  the  desirability  of  some  steps  being  taken  to  rescue 
those  documents  from  oblivion. 

Professor  R.  G.  Bhandarkar,  M.A.,  of  Bombay,  then  read  a  paper 
on  the  Nasik  Cave  Inscriptions. 

Dr.  Hyde  Clarke,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  presented  a  Kote  on  some  Ancient  River  Names  of  India 
and  India  extra  Gangen,  in  their  Relations  with  similar  Names  in 
America. 
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Professor  Leitner  then  drew  attention  to  "  Qrseco-Buddhistic " 
sculpture  aa  follows : 

It  will,  probably,  be  found  that  Muhammadan  Architecture  in 
India  has  not  been  overrated,  but  my  object  in  rising  is  to  inform  you 
that  a  fact  has  now  been  established,  of  which  during  many  years 
there  had  been  more  than  a  suspicion  in  India,  as  well  as  the  conjec- 
ture of  Mr.  Fergusson  and  others  in  England.  I  mean  that  the 
collection,  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  showing  you  to-morrow, 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  the  existence  of  the  Bactrian  Kingdom  lefb  visible  traces  of  the 
influence  of  Greek  Art  on  Buddhist  sculpture.  This  is  proved  by 
inscriptions,  by  historians,  and  by  the  total  dissimilarity  of  the  Graeco- 
Buddhistic  sculptures  excavated  on  and  beyond  the  Panjab  Frontier 
with  anything  found  elsewhere  in  India.  Only  where  Alexander  is 
known  to  have  penetrated,  these  marvellous  relics  are  found.  Ko 
petty  line  of  Rajahs,  ensconced  in  some  remote  sub-alpine  nook  in  the 
Himalayas,  is  known  to  have  existed  and  to  have  developed  a  pure 
School  of  Art ;  but  the  question  to  an  artist  was  settled  when  critics 
called  those  very  specimens  "  degenerate  Buddhistic,"  which,  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  I  had  actually  •procured  &om  Cyprus  and  the 
foot  of  the  Mysian  Olympus,  and  had  placed,  without  as  yet  labelling 
them,  alongside  the  sculptures  dug  up  in  India.  The  commanders 
under  Nearchus  and  subsequent  rulers  of  Bactria  and  Aria  were 
Cypriotes,  and  so  a  point  had  to  be  established  by  specimens  from 
Cyprus.  You  will,  however,  find  in  the  collection — so  as  to  settle 
the  matter  beyond  all  doubt — Greek,  Roman,  Egyptian,  Barbaric, 
Hindu,  and  other  sculptures,  aU  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  great  new  fact  and  no  mere 
theory.  The  Hindu,  to  whom  this  world  was  nothing,  sought  to  ex- 
press omniscience  by  innumerable  eyes,  and  onmipotence  by  many 
arms,  but  he  never  rose,  as  did  the  Buddhist,  when  taught  by  the 
Greeks,  to  the  conception  of  the  beauty  and  due  proportion  of  the 
human  form.  People  who  have  not  been  to  India  or  who  have  not 
studied  Art  may  deny  the  **Gr8Bco-Buddhism"  of  the  sculptures; 
but  the  sculptures  underwent  a  searching  examination  by  leading 
scholars  at  Yienna  and  elsewhere ;  and  since  1870  the  term  has  been 
accepted,  and  introduces  us  to  the  exact  interpretation  of  the  historical 
and  religious  scenes  which  you  will  see  to-morrow  carved  in  stone. 

28 
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From  three  to  box  p.m.  J.  "W.  Bosanquet,  Esq.,  Treasnier  of  t^e 
Society  of  Biblical  Archseology,  gave  a  garden  party  to  the  memben 
of  the  Congress,  at  lus  residence,  Claymore,  Enfield. 

Satubdat,  Sefeembsb  19. 

On  this,  the  last  day  of  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists, 
the  members  visited  the  South  Kensington  Museum  at  ten  a.m.  The 
Director  of  the  Museum,  Mr.  Cunliffe  Owen,  did  the  honours  of  the 
institution,  and  exhibited  to  the  assembled  Orientalists  the  treasures 
of  the  library,  consisting  of  several  scarce  and  valuable  Oriental 
manuscripts. 

At  the  Albert  Hall  adjoining.  Dr.  Leitner  explained  his  collection 
of  curiosities  and  antiquities  from  Central  Asia,  etc. 

Colonel  G.  G.  Pearse,  R.A.,  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Professor  Leitner  for  his  able  and  instructive  lecture,  and  above 
all  for  his  public  spirit  in  devoting  himself  during  so  many  years 
to  the  acquisition  and  dissemination  of  important  facts  connected 
with  the  archaeology,  philojpgy,  ethnology,  and  education  of  the 
Eaat,  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  science,  as  evidenced  by  bring- 
ing his  splendid  collection  to  Europe.  The  vote  waa  carried  by 
acclamation. 

On  Saturday,  the  19th,  the  Ethnological  Section  met  at  the  Boyal 
Institution  at  2*80,  when  the  President,  Professor  Owen,  C.B.,  de- 
livered an  Opening  Address. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  his  speech.  Professor  Owen 
was  obliged  to  leave,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  M.  E.  Grant  Duff, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  who  called  upon  Dr.  Forbes  "Watson,  Reporter  on  the 
Products  of  India,  and  Keeper  of  the  India  Museum,  for  a  paper 
on  the  Foundation  of  an  Indian  Institute  for  Lecture,  Inquiry  and 
Teaching. 

Dr.  Forbes  Watson  then  read  an  abstract  of  his  paper. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Dr.  Bachmaier,  Secretary  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  of  Munich,  and  Director  of  the  Munich  Gallery, 
48,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  on  "Pasigraphy,"  a  system  of  Universal 
"Writing  by  means  of  numbers.  The  method  is  as  follows: — ^The 
most  indispensable  words  of  a  given  language,  say  about  four  thousand, 
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are  numbered,  and  the  same  figures  are  used  to  denote  the  respectiyely 
eqmyalent  words  in  another  language,  thus  enabling  an  Englishman 
and  a  German,  for  example,  though  each  may  be  ignorant  of  the 
other's  tongue,  to  exchange  ideas  in  writing.  Thus  the  notion  hook 
is  expressed  by  the  common  symbol  553  in  every  one  of  the  dozen  or 
so  of  Pasigraphical  Dictionaries  already  published,  or  in  course  of 
preparation.  Herr  Bachmaier  disclaims  the  merit  of  haying  originated 
this  genial  and  fruitful  idea,  which  may  be  clearly  traced  back  to  the 
former  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  whose  germ  seems  to  be 
found  even  in  the  writings  of  Cicero.  Nay,  the  very  method  was 
anticipated  by  the  ingenious  Cave  Beck  of  Ipswich,  in  his  now  very 
scarce  work,  published  April  30th,  1657,  entitled  **The  Universal 
Character  by  which  all  the  Nations  in  the  World  may  understand  one 
anothers  Conceptions,  reading  out  of  one  Common  Writing  their  own 
Mother  Tongue."  On  the  other  hand,  Herr  Bachmaier  may  fairly 
claim  the  credit,  not  only  of  having  greatly  simplified  the  system,  but 
also  of  having  recalled  public  attention  to  the  value  of  "  Pasigraphy  " 
as  an  important  lever  of  human  progress.  Dr.  Bachmaier  presented 
300  copies  of  his  Pasigraphical  Dictionaries  in  English,  French,  and 
German,  to  the  members  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Frederick  Drew,  late  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cashmere,  next 
read  a  paper  on  the  Castes  and  Certain  Customs  of  the  Dards. 
Dr.  Leitner  said,  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Drew's  paper : — 
It  may  not  be  considered  to  be  out  of  place  for  the  discoverer  of  the 
races  and  languages  of  Dardistan  to  ofPer  a  few  remarks  when  a  paper 
is  read  on  Dard  castes.  Mr.  Drew  deserves  great  credit  for  having 
added  a  few  new  facts,  which  are  substantially  correct,  and  which  he 
could  not  have  elicited  had  he  not  studied  my  publications.  Had  Mr. 
Hayward  done  so,  he  would,  probably,  not  have  been  murdered,  for  I 
could  have  informed  him  of  the  precise  relations  of  his  murderer,  Mir 
Yali  of  Yasin,  with  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir,  and  he  might  have 
added  to  my  Yocabularies,  instead  of  trying  to  go  over  the  same 
ground.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  mention  this,  as  some 
Society  may  again  wish  to  imdo  history  and  send  out  a  man  to  gain 
the  credit  of  making  inquiries  at  first  hand,  but  really  send  him  to 
his  destruction  by  not  supplying  him  with  the  Dialogues,  History, 
etc.,  etc.,  which  I  was  the  first  to  commit  to  writing  from,  the  mouths 
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of  the  DardB,  and  which  are  the  key  to  their  confidence.  Nothing 
could  be  more  degirable  than  that  those  who  follow  me  shoxild  point 
out  my  errors,  as  long  as  they  will  add  to  our  knowledge,  which  they 
can  only  do  by  availing  themselves  of  the  labours  of  their  predeceseon. 
As  I  have  only  published  the  actual  results  of  my  inquiries,  and  never 
mentioned  anything  about  my  own  adventures  and  views,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  already  issued  parts  of  Bardistan  which  can  be  con- 
signed to  the  waste-paper  basket  That  the  Bard  languages  are,  at 
least,  contemporaneous  with  Sanskrit  has  been  confirmed  by  my  sub- 
sequent investigations  in  the  languages — altogether  eleven — ^between 
Kabul  and  Kashmir ;  but  what  we  want  is  not  imaginative  philology, 
but  actual  researches  among  the  nations  abroad.  There  is  too  much 
library  knowledge  and  too  little  living  knowledge  of  languages  and  ram. 
When  any  great  philologist  is  unable  to  ask  for  food  in  any  of  tJie 
languages  on  which  he  is  an  authority,  one  is  almost  tempted  to 
question  his  claim  to  leadership.  The  severity  of  these  remarks  is 
justified  by  the  cliquism  or  routine  condition  to  which  some  Asiatic 
Societies  are  tending,  and  out  of  which  Congresses  such  as  these  are 
meant  to  rouse  them. 

This  brings  me  to  another  subject  which  it  was  understood  I  was  to 
bring  before  you  to-day  had  there  been  time— namely,  the  account  of 
the  Oriental  movement  in  Northern  India,  its  great  past  and  pro- 
spective success,  and  its  bearing  on  the  researches  of  most  of  the 
Sections  of  this  Congress.  Many  here  know  the  value  of  that  move- 
ment on  the  studies  of  Orientalists  in  Europe,  and  are  prepared 
to  support  it.  Much  of  what  has  been  noticed  in  the  AddresB 
of  the  President  of  the  Aryan  Section  has  been  due,  either  directiy 
or  indirectly,  to  the  unceasing  efiorts  of  the  promoters — native 
and  European  —  of  the  Panjab  University  movement  since  1865, 
efforts  which  have  now  received  the  sanction  of  an  enlightened 
Government,  and  without  a  full  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
which  the  best  sunmiary  of  Oriental  progress  must  necessarily  be 
incomplete. 

The  next  paper  was  one  by  Basil  H.  Cooper,  Esq.,  B.A.,  on  the 
Date  of  Menes  (b.c.  4736),  Egypt's  Protomonarch  according  to  Diodo- 
rus,  Manetho,  the  Turin  Pharaonic  Papyrus,  and  Hieroglyphical 
Monuments  bearing  Dates  of  the  Thirty- Year  Cycle,  mentioned  <a 
the  Eosetta  Stone. 
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Then  followed  a  paper  on  the  Andamans  and  Andamanese,  by  Dr. 
Dobson. 

The  Rev.  J.  Long,  from  Calcutta,  then  presented  to  the  Congress 
a  paper  on  Oriental  Proverbs,  and  their  Use. 

M.  J)nchateau,  Secretary  to  the  French  Delegation,  not  having 
received  a  paper  by  M.  Madier  de  Montjau,  Mudes  ethnographiques  et 
eammercialea  sur  V  extreme  Orient,  which  was  to  have  been  read  in  this 
Session,  asked  the  President  to  take  note  of  the  fact  of  its  non-arrival, 
so  that  it  might  be  embodied  in  the  '^  Memoirs  of  the  Congress." 

Professor  Oppert  here  addressed  the  meeting  in  English  as  follows : 

In  the  name  of  the  foreign  members  present,  I  beg  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  English  members  of  this  Congress  for  the  great  and 
cordial  hospitality  with  which  they  have  received  us.  The  savants 
here  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  carry  with  them  a 
pleasant  impression  of  their  reception,  a  better  one  than  they  could 
have  expected,  as  the  fear  was,  that  in  the  presence  of  so  many  great 
interests,  the  Congress  would  pas»  off  unnoticed,  but  this  fear  was 
unfounded.  The  English  public  has  not  only  received  with  a  marked 
interest  the  communications  made  to  the  different  Sections,  but  also 
the  newspapers  have  filled  their  columns  with  the  records  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Orientalists — some  of  them  even  giving  the 
speeches  as  delivered  in  extenso.  It  is  difficult  to  create,  but  still 
more  difficult  to  preserve ;  if  to  the  Paris  Congress  belonged  the  merit 
of  inauguratiQg  these  great  meetings  of  Oriental  scholars,  to  that  of 
London  belongs  the  honour  of  having  consolidated  the  undertaking 
and  of  assuring  its  continued  existence. 

Professor  Oppert  at  this  point  thanked  Professor  de  Rosny  for  his 
efforts. 

The  President  then  thanked  Professor  Oppert,  and  declared  the 
sitting  of  the  Section  closed. 


The  last  duties  of  the  Congress  being  to  decide  where  the  Third  or 
nex^t  year's  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  should  be  held,  and 
to  select  a  President  for  the  same,  they  proceeded  to  that  business, 
and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  St.  Petersburg  was  fixed 
on.  Count  "Woronzoff  Dashkow  was  nominated  President,  with  an 
acting   committee,   consisting    of    W.   W.    Grigorieff,   Professor   of 
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Oriental  Histoiy  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Oriental  Languages 
in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg;  K.  P.  Patkanoff  (an  eminent 
Armenian  scholar),  and  D.  A.  Chwolson  (a  distinguished  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  linguist),  both  Professors  of  the  same  Faculty,  and  H. 
A.  Kuhn,  who  is  charged  with  the  exploration  of  antiquities  in 
Central  Asia.  Thus  dosed  the  London  meeting  of  the  Intemationsl 
Congress  of  Orientalists. 

During  the  course  of  this  sitting,  the  members  were  invited  to  ridt 
the  Christy  Museum  of  Pre-Historic  Antiquities,  Victoria  Street, 
which  they  did  at  3.30  p.m. 
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In  accordance  with  the  Propositions  of  Professor  Lepsios,  made  to 
the  Hamitic  Section  of  the  Congress  of  Orientalists,  a  Special  Con- 
ference of  Egyptologists  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Birch,  by  his 
invitation,  on  Saturday,  September  19,  1874.  The  eight  following 
Egyptologists  were  present:  Br.  Birch,  Professor  Lepsius,  Professor 
Ebers,  Professor  Brugsch  (Bey),  Br.  Ludwig  Stem,  Professor  Lieblein, 
Professor  Eisenlohr,  and  Mr.  Le  Page  Renonf.  The  following  **  Pro- 
tocol "  was  resolved  upon : 

Pbotocol  op  the  Sepaeatb  MEETiNe  OF  Egyptologists  op  the  Haiotic 
Section. — Saturday,  Sept.  19,  1874. 

The  three  propositions  which  were  brought  before  the  Hamitic 
Section  by  Professor  Lepsius  concerned  exclusively  Egyptian  Philo- 
logy. They  were,  therefore,  according  to  a  resolution  of  the  Section, 
discussed  in  a  special  sitting  of  the  Egyptologists  at  the  house  of  the 
President  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  Hamitic  Section,  Br.  Birch, 
September  19,  at  9  a.m.  There  were  present:  Professor  Lepsius, 
from  Berlin,  in  the  chair;  Br.  Birch;  Mr.  Le  Page  Renouf ;  Professor 
Brugsch,  from  Gottingen;  Professor  Ebers,  from  Leipsic;  Professor 
Eisenlohr,  from  Heidelberg;  Professor  Lieblein,  from  Christiania;  and 
Bt.  L.  Stem,  from  the  Egyptian  Museum  at  Berlin. 

I.  The  first  business  concerned  the  transcription  of  the  Old  Egyp- 
tian sounds.  As  iu  the  case  of  all  transcriptions  of  foreign  tongues, 
the  main  problem  was  rather  to  fix  for  every  sound  a  conventional 
and  universally  current  mode  of  writing,  than  to  discuss  afresh  the 
principles  of  transcription  in  general,  or  even  to  take'  up  a  narrower 
ground,  and  to  determine  the  exact  pronunciation  of  each  sound. 
E.g.  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  transcription  a,  with  dot  above, 
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and  of  d  for  the  liierogl3rpliB  "  Beed ''  and  *'  Arm  "  respectiyely,  does 
not  answer  to  the  original  purport  of  these  two  signs,  since,  like  their 
linguistic  analogues,  the  Hebrew  letters  '' Aleph"  and  **  Ain,"  they 
have  a  consonantal  value.  But  since  the  transcription  of  the  two 
hieroglyphs  as  above  has  been  universally  introduced,  no  change 
ought  to  be  made  in  this  respect.  In  like  manner  it  was  admitted  to 
be  an  inconvenience  that  the  weak-sounding  hieroglyph,  called  the 
Maeander,  denoted  by  the  unpointed  A,  is  feur  more  rarely  used  in  the 
Old  Egyptian  texts  than  the  knotted  cord,  the  symbol  for  which  is 
the  h  with  a  dot  beneath,  and  that,  accordingly,  it  seems  more  to  the 
purpose  to  put  the  diacritical  point  under  the  strong,  instead  of  under 
the  weak,  A.  But  here,  also,  no  change  was  made  in  the  usage 
already  introduced,  and  this  so  much  the  more,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
linguistic  alphabet,  also,  the  simple  aspirate  h  is  always  written 
without  any  diacritical  point  or  mark  of  distinction.  In  like  manner 
for  the  hieroglyphs  of  the  Two  Parallel  Diagonals=»  and  the  Doubled 
Reed=f ,  or  the  former  i  lengthened ;  for  the  Bowl=iit,  the  Throne=it, 
with  dot  below,  the  Angle=^;  for  the  Semicircle=^,  the  Hand=^ 
with  dot  or  point  below,  and  the  Snake=^,  with  acute  accent  to  the 
right,  the  received  marks  of  distinction  were  retained.  For  the 
hieroglyphs  Inundated  Garden  and  Pool  also,  although  they  are  not 
interchangeable  with  one  another  in  the  Old  Egyptian  roots,  it  was 
taken  as  a  settled  point  that  the  pronunciation  of  both  was  one  and 
the  same,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  they  should  both  have  the  same  nota- 
tion. Accordingly  the  transcription  for  both  remains  i,  surmounted 
by  the  inverted  circumflex  accent. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  sugartongs-shaped  Lasso  or  Noose  the 
new  sign  0,  identical  with  the  Greek  Theta,  was  accepted,  after  Pro- 
fessor Brugsch  Bey  had  communicated  a  series  of  Old  Egyptian  words, 
in  which,  judging  from  comparison  with  other  languages,  this  hiero- 
glyph must  have  been  pronounced  li^Apingly,  or  with  an  assibilafion. 
The  linguistic  value  of  the  sound  0  is  the  assibilated  T  sound  of  the 
English  th.  Hence  this  form  of  the  Greek  Theta,  used,  like  the  other 
transcriptions,  in  the  Lepsian  Missionary  Alphabet,  seemed  the  proper 
transcription  of  the  Lasso  hieroglyph,  and  as  against  differing  propo- 
sitions this  obtained  the  majority.  It  was  acknowledged  that  the 
Lasso  does  not  interchange  with  the  other  T's  in  the  Old  Egyptian 
roots.    But  since,  on  the  other  hand,  this  interchange  is  very  fre- 
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quent  in  the  grammatical  terminations^  it  was  resolved  to  stick  to  the 
new  transcriptions  in  transliterating  the  roots  only.  Thus  is  obtained 
the  following  alphabet  of  25  sounds  (Lanten),  so  far  agreeing  with 
the  tradition  preserved  by  Plutarch,  that  the  Egyptians  possessed  an 
alphabet  of  26  letters,  on  which  tradition  Brugsch  Bey  has  always 
laid  great  stress:  (1)  Eagle=af  (2)  Reed=a,  with  dot  above;  (3) 
Arm=fi;  (4)  Pair  of  Parallel  Diagonals=i;  (5)  Doubled  Reed=f ; 
(6)  Chick=w;  (7)  'Bowl=:k;  (8)  Throne=;fe,  with  dot  below;  (9) 
Angle=y;  (10)  Sieve=x,  or  Greek  Chi;  (11)  M8Bander=A;  (12) 
Knotted  Cord=:A,  with  dot  below;  (13)  Semicircle=^ ;  (14)  Hand 
=^,  with  dot  below  ;  (15)  Snake=^,  with  acute  accent  to  right;  (16) 
Las8a=ft  or  Greek  Theta;  (17)  Chairbaek,  or  Crotchet,  and  sub- 
stantially identical  with  our  own  Crotchet  S=«;  (18)  Inundated 
Garden=«,  with  inverted  circumflex  accent  over  it,  sounding  like  our 
9h;  (19)  Square,  or,  as  Dr.  Birch,  the  Window-blind  =^ ;  (20)  Leg= 
b;  (21)  Cerastes  Serpent=/;  (22)  Mouth=r;  (23)  Lion  Couchant=/; 
(24)  Owl=w ;  (25)  Zigzag,  or  Water  Iiine=». 

n.  Next  to  the  important  question  of  the  transliteration  of  the  Old 
Egyptian  characters  into  their  equivalents  in  the  Missionary  Alphabet, 
the  perfect  cataloguing  of  the  hieroglyphs  seemed  the  most  pressing 
interest  of  Egyptological  science.  It  was  agreed  that  it  is  eminently 
desirable  to  possess  a  recognized  complete  list  of  the  hieroglyphical 
signfr,  arranged  according  to  classes.  Kot  only  should  these  classes 
themselves  be  fixed  and  determinate,  but  the  individual  signs  should 
be  assigned  to  their  respective  classes,  not  arbitrarily,  but  according  to 
definite  rule.  For  the  purpose  of  such  arrangement  the  objects  repre- 
sented by  the  hieroglyphs  rather  than  the  sounds  indicated  must  be 
mainly  kept  in  view.  In  a  word,  the  method  introduced  by  Cham- 
poUion  himself,  and  adopted,  after  him,  in  the  various  more  or  less 
exhaustive  enumerations  of  the  late  Vicomte  de  Eoug6,  and  Drs. 
Brugsch  Bey  and  Birch,  must  be  steadily  followed.  Professor  Eisen- 
lohr  proposed  that  the  hieratic  forms  of  the  hieroglyphs  also  should  be 
added  to  the  list,  so  far  as  they  are  known.  This  addition  to  the 
resolution  was  carried.  It  seemed  the  best  plan  that  one  of  the  savants 
should  prepare  and  draught  the  list,  and  that  this  should  then  be 
circulated  among  the  members  of  the  body  for  confirmation,  correction, 
completion,  and  enlargement.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
directors  of  museums  in  particular  will  note  whatever  new  and  ad- 
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missible  signs  maj  "be  found  in  their  respective  collections.  Among 
the  savants  present  Dr.  Lndwig  Stem  alone  was  found  both  able  and 
willing  to  undertake  the  preliminary  labour  of  draughting  such  a  list, 
and  his  offer  to  do  so  was  accepted  by  the  assembly  witii  thanks. 

III.  From  this  subject  the  Egyptologists  passed  to  consider  anotha 
of  great  interest  and  importance.  It  seemed  of  special  moment  for 
the  furtherance  of  Egyptian  studies  that  an  edition  of  the  Bible  of  the 
Old  Egyptians,  the  Bitual,  as  ChampoUion  called  it,  or  the  Book  of 
the  Dead,  as  Lepsius  styles  it,  as  critical  and  complete  as  possible, 
should  be  steadily  kept  in  view.  Such  edition  should  present  a  three- 
fold recension  of  that  most  venerable  monument  of  Egyptian  speech, 
archaeology  and  religion,  i.e.  it  should  give  us  the  Book  of  the  Dead 
as  its  text  existed — 1.  Under  the  Old  Empire ;  2.  Under  the  Thebsn 
Dynasties  of  the  New  Empire ;  3.  Under  the  Psammetici  (Dynasty 
XXYII.).  The  first  steps  towards  the  realization  of  this  grand  project 
must  be  the  selection  of  a  thoroughly  qualified  Egyptologist,  to  make 
a  circuit  of  the  different  museums  and  other  collections  of  Egyptian 
papyri  and  other,  monumental  remains,  in  order  that  he  may  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  different  materials  to  be  taken  account  of 
for  such  a  purpose.  For  it  would  not  suffice  merely  to  request  the 
directors  of  museums  or  private  possessors  to  communicate  information 
respecting  such  materials ;  communications  of  this  kind  would  neither 
be  complete,  nor  would  they  be  based  upon  the  same  views  as  to  what 
sort  of  information  is  desirable. 

In  order,  however,  to  render  possible  the  carrying  out  of  such  an 
undertaking,  which  far  transcends  the  powers  of  an  individual,  from  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the 
plan  the  guarantee  of  the  higher  authority,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enlist  the  support  of  some  National  Academy  or  some  Government,  or 
of  both.  Professor  Lepsius  expressed  his  readiness  to  back  such  a 
proposal  at  Berlin  with  all  his  influence. 

The  next  question  concerned  the  person  who  might  be  qualified  and 
willing  to  undertake  such  a  journey  of  literary  "and  antiquarian  re- 
search. A  special  committee  must  be  appointed  to  determine  in  detail 
the  principles  on  which  such  an  edition  should  be  based,  and  this  com- 
mittee would  also  express  its  opinion  as  to  the  sort  of  materials  to  be 
amassed  from  the  different  museums,  and  as  to  the  requisite  amount. 
The  editing  itself  of  the  several  portions  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  on 
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the  termination  of  the  preliminary  labours  and  researches,  would  be 
shared  among  different  Egyptologists  willing  and  competent  to  parti- 
cipate in  such  a  work.  This  division  of  labour  would  be  settled  by 
agreement  of  the  committee  with  the  several  coUaboratmrs. 

The  nomination  of  this  committee  will  not  be  timely  until  the 
means  for  carrying  out  the  undertaking  shall  have  been  secured.  For 
the  work  of  collecting  all  the  materials  M.  Edouard  Naville,  of 
Geneva,  was  proposed,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  commission  was 
unanimously  deemed  desirable.  Since,  unhappily,  he  was  detained 
through  temporary  ill-health  from  appearing  at  the  Congress,  it  was 
understood  that  a  proposal  to  this  effect  would  be  made  to  him  on  the 
part  of  the  President  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  Hamitic  Section, 
Dr.  Birch. 
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THE  MANSION  HOUSE  BANQUET. 


According  to  the  inyitation  of  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Sir  Andrew  Losk,  Bart.,  M.P.,  the  members  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Orientalists  met  on  Saturday  evening,  September  19,  at 
the  Mansion  House,  to  partake  of  his  hospitality.  The  ''Loving 
Cup  "  having  gone  round,  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  a  characteristic  speech, 
proposed  the  health  of  the  Queen  and  the  Boyal  Family,  and  ''Success 
to  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists."  He  said  that  "one 
touch  of  nature  made  the  whole  world  kin,"  and  it  had  occurred  to 
him  that  Oriental  and  Occidental  people  were  all  able  to  dine,  and 
that  he  could  not  de  better  than  take  them  on  that  common  ground, 
and  request  the  honour  of  their  presence  that  evening.  He  then 
called  upon  Professor  de  Bosny. 

Professor  L6on  de  Bosny  having  responded. 

The  Lord  Mayor  then  proposed  "The  present  Members  of  the 
Oriental  Congress,"  coupling  with  the  toast  the  names  of  Dr.  Birch, 
Professor  Lepsius,  aud  Mr.  Shankar  Pandurang  Faudit;  each  of  whom 
returned  thanks  in  appropriate  speeches. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  next  rose,  and  said  he  felt  himself  fortunate  in 
having  entrusted  to  him  a  toast  which  did  not  require  many  words  to 
recommend  it  to  unanimous  approval,  viz.  ^  The  Health  of  the 
Lord  Mayor." 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  returning  thanks,  said,  though  he  could  not 
respond  in  Sanskrit,  Egyptian,  or  Bengali,  yet  he  felt  truly  grateful 
for  the  compliment  paid  him.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  a  toast 
to  interpolate — "  The  health  of  His  Holiness  the  Patriarch  of  Syria," 
the  head  of  a  Church  founded  by  St.  Peter,  and  also  of,  perhaps,  the 
most  primitive  and  simple  Christian  Church  which  had  come  down  to 
the  present  time. 
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The  Patriarch  responded  in  his  natiye  language,  and  his  speech  wjis 
interpreted  by  Mr.  K  T.  Bogers,  late  H.B.M^  Consul  at  Cairo. 

The  Lord  Mayor  next  proposed  "  The  Presidents  of  the  Sections,*' 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Professor  Max 
Muller. 

Sir  H.  Ea^linson,  in  responding  on  behalf  of  the  Semitic  Section, 
said :  Oriental  scholars,  like  all  other  scholars,  belonged  to  the  genu9 
trrUdbtUy  and  he  believed  there  were  none  in  that  assembly  who  had 
passed  their  literary  life  without  having  given  and  xecei^ied  hard 
blows.  Now  personal  intercourse  softened  the  asperity  of  literary 
controversy,  and  those  who  had  been  opposed  on  literary  subjects 
would  find  on  meeting,  that,  although  they  might  differ  on  certain 
matters,  they  were  still  gentlemen  and  scholars,  and  in  their  future 
controversies  they  would  adopt  to  each  other  a  more  kindly  tone  from 
having  met  together  at  the  social  board. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Grant  Buff,  M.P.,  then  returned  thanks  in  a  brief 
speech,  to  leave  time,  as  he  said,  for  the  President  of  the  Aryan 
Section,  who  had  been  so  pointedly  challenged  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Professor  Max  Muller  then  rose,  and  in  a  speech,  alluding  to 
Eastern,  and  comparing  it  with  Western,  hospitality,  and  bringing  in 
the  Eastern  myth  said  to  be  the  origin  of  ''Dick  Whittington  and 
his  Cat,"  told  the  Lord  Mayor  he  might  rest  assured  that  after  the 
truly  Eastern  banquet  of  to-night — a  banquet  which,  in  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  all  here  present,  will  rank  as  the  thousand  and 
second  Arabian  Nights  entertainment — he  will  for  ever  be  known 
among  Oriental  scholars  as  the  hospitable,  magnificent,  and  truly 
Oriental  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

The  health  of  the  Lady  Mayoress  having  been  proposed  by  Prince 
Charles  of  Eoumania,  and  acknowledged  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
company  retired. 
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YISIT   TO   THE 

BRITISH   AND   FOREIGN   BIBLE  SOCIETY. 


On  Monday,  September  21,  a  large  gathering  of  members  of  the 
Congress  was  held  in  the  Library  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  Queen  Yictoria  Street,  E.G.  The  Rev.  R.  B.  Girdlestone, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Translation  and  Editorial  Department,  took  fhe 
Members  round  the  room,  and  showed^specimens  of  some  of  the  earliest 
printed  translations  of  the  Bible  in  various  languages.  The  attention 
of  the  savants  was  also  directed  to  the  Oriental  MSS.,  specially  the 
Ethiopic  Biblical  MSS.,  in  which  the  library  is  very  rich.  Spedmens 
of  the  Society's  versions  in  about  200  languages  and  dialects  were 
exhibited,  and  many  of  them  proved  very  attractive,  such  as  the  Re- 
vised Tamil  Bible,  the  various  Chinese  versions,  Bibles  in  the  South 
Sea  Languages,  the  African  and  Korth  American  Lidian  versions.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  last  year  the  Congress  at  Paris  awarded  a 
bronze  medal  and  diploma  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
consequence  of  the  excellence  of  the  versions  exhibited  on  the  occasion. 
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31.  On  the  Establishment  of  an  Institute  in  Connexion  with  the 

Indian  Museum.    By  Dr.  J.  Forbes  Watson.* 

*  Presented  by  the  anthor. 
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Ahlwardt. — The  DivIxs  of  the  Six  Anctent  Arabic  Poets,  Ennabiga, 

'Antara,  Tarafa,  Zuhair,  'Algama,  and  Imruolgais ;  chiefly  according  to  the 
MSS.  of  Paris,  Gotha,  and  Leyden,  and  the  collection  of  their  Fragments :  with 
a  complete  list  of  the  Tarious  readings  of  the  Text.  Edited  by  W.  Ahlwardt, 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  the  UniTersity  of  Geifswald.  8vo.  pp.  xxx. 
340,  sewed.     1870.     12#. 

Aitaxeya  Brahmanam  of  the  Big  Veda.    2  ygIs.    See  under  Hauo. 

Alabaster. — The  Wheel  of  the  Law  :  Buddhism  illustrated  from 
Siamese  Sources  by  the  Modern  Buddhist,  a  Life  of  Buddha,  and  an  account  of 
the  Phra  Bat  By  Henbt  Alabastek,  Esq.,  Interpreter  of  Her  Majesty's 
Consulate-General  in  Siam ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Demy 
8vo.  pp.  Iviii.  and  324.     1871.     14«. 

Alif  Latlat  wa  Lailat. — The  Arabian  Nights.    4  vols.  4to.  pp.  495, 

493, 442,  484.     Cairo,  a.h.  1279  (1862).     £3  3». 
This  celebrated  Edition  of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  offered  at  a  price 
which  makes  it  aeeessible  to  Scholars  of  limited  means. 

Andrews. — A  Dictionart  of  the  Hawahan  Lanouaoe,  to  which  is 

appended  an  English- Hawaiian  Vocabulary,  and  a  Chronological  Table  of 
Remarkable  Events.     By  Lorrin  Andrkwb.  8to.  pp.  560,  cloth.   £\  lls.Sd. 

Anthropological  Institute  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  (The  Journal 

of  the).     Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,   P.R.S.,  President.     Published 

Quarterly. 
Vol  I.,  No.   1.     January-July,   1871,     8vo.  pp.  120-clix,  sewed.     Illustrated 

with  1 1  full  page  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts ;  and  accompanied  by  8e?erai 

folding  plates  of  Tables,  etc.     7s. 
VoL  I.,  No.  2.     October,  1871.     8fo.  pp.  121-264,  sewed.     4». 
Vol.  I.,  No.  3.    January,  1872.    8vo.  pp.  265-427,  sewed.     Illustrated  with  16 

full-page  Plates.     4«. 
VoL  II.,  No.  1.    April,  1872.    8vo.  pp.  136,  sewed.    Illustrated  with  eight  two- 
page  plates  and  two  four-page  plates.    4«. 
Vol.  II.,  No.  2.     July  and  October,  1872.    8vo.  pp.  137-812.     Illustrated  with 

nine  plates  and  a  map.    69. 
Vol.  II.,  No.  3.    January,  1873.     8vo.  pp.  148.     With  4  plates.    4<. 
VoL  III.,  No.  1.     April,  1873.     8vo.  pp.  136.     With  8  plates  and  two  maps.     4«. 
Vol.  III.,  No.  2.  July  and  October,  1873.  8to.  pp.  168.  sewed.    With  9  plates,  is. 
VoL  III.,  No.  3.    January,  1874.    8vo.  pp.  238,  sewed.    With  8  plates,  etc.    6/. 
VoL  IV.,  No.  1.    Apriland  July,  1874.   8to.  pp.  808,  sewed.    With  22  plates.   8«. 
Vol.  IV.,  No.  2.    April,  1875.  8vo.  pp.  200,  sewed.    With  1 1  plates.    6«. 
Vol.  v.,  No.  I.    July,  1876.     8vo.  pp.  120,  sewed.     With  3  plates.    4#. 

Arabic  and  Persian  Books  (A  ChEitalogue  of).    Printed  in  the  East. 

Constantly  for  sale  by  Trubner  and  Co.,  67  and  59,  Lndgate  Hill,  London. 
l6mo.  pp.  46,  sewed.     Is. 

ArchflDological  Survey  of  India. — See  under  Burgess  and  CinrKiKOHAu. 

Arden. — A  Prooressiye  Grammar  of  the  Telugu  Language,  with 
Copious  Examples  and  Exercises.  In  Three  Parts.  Part  I.  Introduction. — 
On  the  Alphabet  and  Orthography. — Outline  Grammar,  and  Model  Sentences. 
Part  11.  A  Complete  Grammar  of  the  Colloquial  Dialect.  Part  III.  On  the 
Grammatical  Dialect  used  in  Books.  By  A.  U.  Ardbn,  M.\.,  Missionary  of 
the  C.  M.  S.  Masulipatam.     8?o.  sewed,  pp.  xiv.  and  380.     14«. 
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Arnold. — ^Tbb  Iliad  avd  Odtssbt  of   India.    By  Edwih  Abitolb, 

M.A.,  F.R6.S.,  etc.    Fcap.  8to.  sd.,  pp.  24.     U. 
Arnold. — Thb  Indiak  Sovg  of  Songs.    From  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Gifa 
GoTinda  of  JajadeTa.     Bj  Edwim  Arnold,  M.A.,  P.R.O.S.  (of  UniTersity 
College,  Oxfora),  formerlj  Prinofpal  of  Poona  College,  and  Felloir  of  the 
UniTersity  of  Bombay.    Cr.  8to.  el.,  pp.  xri.  and  144.    1875.    5«. 
Aiher. — On  the  Study  of  Modebn  Lakouagbs  ik  Genebal,  and  of  the 
EnglUh  Language  in  particular.  An  Eiaaj.    By  Dayid  Asheb,  Ph.D.     12nio. 
^  pp.  viii.  and  80,  cloth.     2«. 
Aiiatic  Society. — Jouknal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Gbsat 
Britain  and  I&kland,  fiom  the  Commencement  to  186S.    First  Series,  eom- 
plet©  in  20  Vols.  8vo.,  with  many  Plates.    Price  £10;  or,  in  Single  Namben, 
as  follows  :~No8.  1  to  14,  6<.  each ;  No.  15,  2  Parts,  4«.  each ;  No.  16,  2  Parts, 
4«.  each;  No.  17,  2  Parts,  4«.  each.  No.  18,  6«.    These  18  Numbers  form 
Vols.  I.  to  IX.— Vol.  X.,  Part  1,  op. ;  Part  2,  6#. ;  Part  8,  6«.— Vol.  XI., 
Part  1,6*.;  Part  2  not  published.— Vol.  XII.,  2  Parts,  6#.  each— Vol.  XIII., 
2  Parts,  6#.  each.— Vol.  XIV.,  Part  I,  6#, ;  Part  2  not  published.— Vol.  XV., 
Part  1,  6«. ;  Part  2,  with  3  Maps,  £2  2«.— Vol.  XVI.,  2  Parts,  6«.  eaeh.— Vol. 
XVII.,  2  Parts,  6#.  each.— Vol.  XVIII.,  2  Parts,  6«.  each.— Vol.  XIX.,  Parts  1 
to  4,  16«.— Vol.  XX.,  Parts  1  and  2,  Am.  each.    Part  8,  It.  Bd. 
Aiiatic  Society. — Journal  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Gebat 
Britain  and  Iriland.    Ifmo  6iH$s,   Vol.  I.   In  Two  Parts,    pp.  ir.  aid 
490,  sewed.     16«. 
OoitTKMn  ~I.  Yajra-cbhediki,  ths  **Kin  Kong  Ktas,*'  or  Diamond  Sdlra.    Trualated  firom 
the  Chinese  by  the  Rev.  S.  Beml,  Chaplain,  ILN.— IL  The  Piramiti-hridaya  Sdtra,  or,  in  Chinese, 
"  Mo  ho-pd-ye-po-lo-mih-to^in-king,**  «.«.  "The  Great  Pirmmiti  Heart  Satra."    Traatfated 
from  the  Chinese  by  the  Bey.  8.  Beal,  Chaplain,  R.N.— III.  On  the  Preserration  of  Natioaal 
Literature  in  the  East.    By  Colonel  F.  J.  Qohlnnid.—IV.  On  the  Agriealtoral,  OomneFdal. 
Financial,  and  Military  Statistics  of  Ceylon.    By  B.  B.  Power,  Esq.— Y.  Oontribotioiis  to  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Vedio  Theogony  and  Mytholoffy.    By  J.  Mulr,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.— YI.  A  Tabular 
List  of  Original  Works  and  Translations,  published  by  the  late  Dutch  Goremment  of  Ocyloo  at 
their  Printing  Press  at  Colombo.    Compiled  by  Mr.  Mat.  P.  J.  Ondaatje,  of  Colombo.— YII. 
Assyrian  and  Hebrew  Chronology  compared,  with  a  view  of  showing  the  extent  to  which  the 
Hebrew  Chronologr  of  Ussher  must  be  modified,  in  oonformltr  with  the  Aaeyiian  Cancm.    By 
J.  W.  Bosanquet.  Esq.— YII  I.  On  the  existing  Dictionaries  of  the  Malay  Language.    By  Dr. 
H.  N.  van  der  Tuuk. — IX.  Bilingual  Beadings :  Coaelform  and  Phcenioian.    Notes  csi  some 
Tablets  in  the  British  Museum,  oontaininff  Bilingual  Legends  (Assyrian  and  Phosoician).    By 
Major-General  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  K.C.B.,  Director  R.  A.S.— X.  Translations  of  Three  Ooraer-plate 
Inscriptions  of  the  Fourth  Century  a.d.,  and  Notices  of  the  Ch&lukya  and  Gunjara  Dynattte 
By  Professor  J.  Dowson.  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.— XI.  Tama  and  the  Doctrine  of  a  Fntuie 
Life,  according  to  the  Rig-T^Jur-,  and  Athanra-Yedas.    By  J.  Muir,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.— XII. 
On  the  Jyotisha  Obserration  of  the  Place  of  the  Colures,  and  the  Date  deriTable  from  it.    By 
William  D.  Whitney,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Tale  College,  New  Haven,  U.S.— Note  on 
the  preceding  Article.    By  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  President  B.A.S.— XIII.  Pro« 
gress  of  the  Yedic  Religion  towards  Abstract  Conoeptions  of  the  Deity.    By  J.  Muir,  Biq., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.— XIY.  Brief  Notes  on  the  Age  and  Authenticity  of  the  Work  of  ArraMuta, 
Yarfihamihira,  Brahmagupta,  Bhattotpala,  and  BhftskarftchArya.    By  Dr.  Bhftu  Djiji,  Hono- 
rary Member  R.A.S.— XY.  Outlines  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Malagasy  Language.    By  H.  N.  Yaa 
der  Tuuk.— XYI.  On  the  Identity  of  Xaudrames  and  Krananda.    By  Edward  Thomas,  Esq. 
Vol.  II.     In  Two  Parts,    pp.  622,  sewed.     16«. 
CoMTBKTS.— I.  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  Yedic  Theogony  and  Mythology.     No.  S. 
By  J.  Muir,  Esq.  -II.  Miscellaneous  Hymns  from  the  Big-  and  Atharra-Yedas.    By  J.  Muir, 
Esq.— III.  Five  hundred  questions  on  the  Social  Condition  of  the  Natires  of  Bengal.    By  the 
Ber.  J.  Long.— lY.  Bhort  account  of  the  Malay  Manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Royal  Astatie 
Society.    By  Dr.  H.  N.  Tan  der  Tuuk.— Y.  Translation  of  the  Amit&bha  SAtra  from  the  Chinese. 
By  the  ReT.  8.  Beal,  Chaplain  Royal  Navy.— YI.  The  initial  coinage  of  Bengal.    By  Edward 
Thomas,  Epq.— Vll.  Specimens  of  an  Assyrian  Dictionary.    By  Edwin  Norris,  Esq.— VIII.  On 
the  Relations  of  the  Priests  to  the  other  classes  of  Indian  Society  in  the  Yedic  age     By  J.  Muir, 
Esq.— IX.  On  the  InterpreUtion  of  the  Yeda.    By  the  same.— X.  An  attempt  to  Translate 
from  the  Chinese  a  work  known  as  the  Confessional  Senrices  of  the  great  oompassiooate  Kwaa 
Tin,  possessing  1000  hands  and  1000  eyes.     By  the  ReT.  S.  Beal,  Chaplaiu   RoTal   NaTT. 
—XI.  The  Hymns  of  the  GaupAyanas  and  the  Legend  of  King  AsamAti.    By  Processor  Max 
MQller,  M.A.,  Honorary  Member  Royal  Asiatic  Society.— XII.  Specimen  Chapters  of  an  Assyiiaa 
Grammar.    By  the  Rev.  £.  Hincks,  D.  D.,  Honorary  Member  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Vol.  Iir.  In  Two  Parts,  pp.  516,  sewed.  With  Photograph.  22«. 
CoirrKKTs.— I.  Contributions  towards  a  Glossary  of  the  Assyrian  Language.  By  H.  F.  TalboU 
—II.  Remarks  on  the  Indo«Chinese  Alphabete.  By  Dr.  A.  Bastian.— IIL  The  poecry  of 
Mohamed  Rabadan,  Arragonese.  By  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.  Stanley.- lY.  Catalogue  of  the  OrienUl 
Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  By  Edward  Henry  Palmer,  B.A  , 
Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ',  Membre  de  la 
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of  Colebrooke's  Essay  **  Oa  the  Duties  of  a  Faithfttl  Hindu  Widow.'*  By  Fitzedward  Hall,  Esq.* 
M  Jk.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.  Supplement :  Further  detail  of  proofc  that  Colebrooke's  Essay,  *'  On  tne 
Duties  of  a  Faithful  Hindu  Widow,"  was  not  indebted  to  the  ViT&dabhanff&maTa.  By  Fits- 
edward  Hall,  Emi.— YIII.  The  Sixth  Hymn  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Big  Veda.  By  Professor 
Max  MQUer,  M.A.  Hon.  H.R.A.S.~IX.  Sassanian  Inscriptions.  By  E.  Thomas,  Esq.— X.  A«* 
eount  of  an  Embassy  from  Morocco  to  Spain  in  1690  and  1691.  By  tne  Hon.  H.  £.  J.  Stanley.— 
XI.  The  Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan,  of  Arraffon.  By  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.  Stanley.— XII. 
Materials  for  the  History  of  India  for  the  Six  Hundred  Tears  of  Mohammadan  rule,  prerious  to 
the  Foundation  of  the  British  Indian  Empire.  By  M^Jor  W.  Nassau  Lees,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.— XIII. 
A  F^w  Words  oonoeminff  the  HiU  people  inhabitinir  the  ForesU  of  the  Cochin  State.  By 
Captain  O.  B.  Fryer,  Madras  Staff  Corps,  M.R.A.S.-XIV.  Notes  on  the  Bhojpurf  Dialect  of 
Hindi,  spoken  in  Western  Behar.    By  John  Beames,  Esq.,  B.C.S.,  Magistrate  of  Chumparun. 


Vol  IV.    In  Two  Parts,    pp.  521,  sewed.    16«. 

»MTBNTs.— I.  Contribution  towards  a  Olosnaiy  of  the  Ass' „— „-    _, 

Part  II.— II.  On  Indian  Chronology.     By  J.  Fergusson,  Esq.,  F.R.B.— HI.   The  Poetry  oi 


Mohamed  Rabadan  of  Arragon.    By  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.  Stanley.— lY.  On  the  Magar  Language 
of  Nepal.    By  John  Beames,  Esq.,  B.C.S.— Y.  Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  Parsee  Lite- 


the  Cerion  Ciril  Serrloe.— YIII.  An  Endeavour  to  elucidate  Bashiduddin's  Geographical  Notices 
of  India.  By  Col.  H.  Tulq,  C.B.-  IX.  Sassanian  Inscriptions  explataied  by  the  Pahlayt  of  the 
P&rslB.  By  E.  W.  West,  Esq.— X.  Some  Account  of  the  Senbyd  Pagoda  at  Mengdn,  near  the 
Burmese  Capital,  in  a  Memorandum  by  Capt.  E.  H.  Sladan,  Politieal  Agent  at  Mandal6;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Subject  by  Col.  Henry  Yule,  C.B.  —  XI.  The  Brhat-Sanhiti ;  or,  Complete 
System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Yar&ha-Mihira.  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr. 
H.  Kern. -XII.  The  Mohammedan  Law  of  Evidence,  and  its  influence  on  the  Administration  of 
Justice  in  India.  By  N.  B.  E.  BaiUie,  Esq.— XII L  The  Mohammedan  Law  of  Evidence  in  con- 
nection with  the  Administration  of  Justice  to  Foreigners.  By  N.  B.  E.  Balllie,  Esq.— XIY.  A 
Translation  of  a  Baotrian  PiU  Inscription.  By  Prof.  J.  Dowson.- XY.  Indo-Farthian  Coins. 
By  E.  Thomas,  Esq.^ 

Vol.  V.  In  Two  Parts,  pp.  463,  sewed.  18«.  M,  With  10  foil-page  and  folding 
Plates. 

CoMTBKTs.— I.  Two  JAtskas.  The  original  PAli  Text,  with  an  English  Translation.  By  Y. 
FausbOU.— II.  On  an  Ancient  Buddhist  Inscription  at  Ken^yung  kwan,  in  North  China.  By  A. 
Wyiie.— III.  The  Brhat  SanhitA;  or.  Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Yarftha-Mihira 
Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H.  Kern.— lY.  The  Pongol  Festival  in  Southern 
India.  By  Charles  E.  Gover.— Y.  The  Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan,  of  Arragon.  By  the  Right 
Hod.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.— YI.  Essay  on  the  Creed  and  Customs  of  the  Jangams.  By 
Charles  P.  Brown.— YIL  On  Malabar,  Ooromandel,  Quilon,  etc.  ByC.  P.  Brown.— YIII.  On 
the  Treatment  of  the  Nexus  in  the  Neo*Aryan  Ijmguages  of  India.  By  John  Beames,  B.C.S.— 
IX.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Great  Tope  at  8&nehi«  By  the  Rev.  S.  Beal.— X.  Ancient  Inscriptions 
Arom  Mathura.  Translated  by  Professor  J.  Dowson.— Note  to  the  Mathnra  Inscriptions.  By 
MGjor.Qeneral  A.  Cunningham.- XI.  Specimen  of  a  Translation  of  the  Adi  Granth.  By  Dr. 
Ernest  Trumpp.— XII.  Notes  on  Dhammapada,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Question  of  Nir- 
vina.  By  R.  C.  Ghilders,  late  of  the  Ceylon  aril  Service.— XIII.  The  Brhat-Sanhiti ;  or, 
Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Variha«mihira.  Translated  frosi  Sanskrit  into  English 
bv  Dr.  H.  Kern.— XIY.  On  the  Origin  of  the  Boddhisi  Arlhakathis.  By  the  Mudliar  L.Comrilla 
Yijosinha,  Government  Interpreter  to  the  Ratnapura  Court,  Ceylon.  With  an  Introduction  by 
B.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Serrice.— XY.  The  Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan,  of 
Arragon.  By  the  Right  tlon.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.  -XYI.  Proverbia  Communia  Syriaca. 
By  Captain  R.  F.  Burton.  -XYII.  Notes  on  an  Ancient  Indian  Yase,  with  an  Account  of  the  Bn^ 
naving  thereupon.  By  Charles  Home,  M.R.A.S.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Benrice.— XYIII. 
The  Bhar  Tribe.  Bv  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  LL.D  ,  Benares.  Communicated  by  C.  Home, 
M.R.A.8.,  late  B.C.S.— XIX.  Of  Jihad  in  Mohammedan  Law,  and  ita  application  to  British 
India.  By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie.— XX.  Comments  on  Recent  Pehlvi  Deciphermenta.  With  an  Inci- 
dental Sketch  of  the  Derivation  of  Aryan  AlphabeU.  And  Contributions  to  the  Eariy  History 
and  Geography  of  Tabaristin.    Ilkistrated  by  Coins.    By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.8. 

VoL  VI.,  Part  1,  pp.  212,  sewed,  with  two  plates  and  a  map.    8s. 

'  CoKTKNTS.— The  Ishmaelites,  and  the  Arabic  Tribes  who  Conquered  their  Country.  By  A. 
Sprenger.— A  Brief  Account  of  Four  .\rabic  Works  on  the  History  and  Geography  of  Arabia. 
By  Captain  S.  B.  Miles.— On  the  Methods  of  Dleposing  of  the  Dead  at  Llassa,  Thibet,  etc.  By 
Charles  Home,  late  B.C.S.  The  Brhat-Sanhitft;  or,  Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology  of 
VarAha-mlhira,  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H.  Kern.— Notes  on  Hwen 
Thsang's  Account  of  the  Principalities  of  TokhAiisUn,  in  which  some  Prerious  Geographical 
Identifications  are  Reconsidered.  By  Colonel  Tule,  C.B.— The  Campaign  of  JElius  Galius  in 
Arabia.  By  A.  Sprenger.— An  Account  of  Jerusalem,  Translated  for  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliott 
ttofa  the  Persian  Text  of  N&sir  Ibn  Khusrtl's  Safaainwh  by  the  late  Mi^  A.  R.  Fuller.— The 
Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan,  of  Arragon,    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

Vol.  VI.,  Part  II.,  pp.  213  to  400  and  IzxxiT.,  sewed.  Illustrated  with  a  Map, 
Plates,  and  Woodcuts.    8«. 

CofiTBNTS.  -  On  Hiouen- Thsong's  Journey  from  Patna  to  Ballabhi.  By  James  Fergusson, 
D.C.L.,  F.B.S.  -  Northern  Buddhism.    [Note  from  Colonel  H.  Tule,  addressed  to  the  Seorstary.] 
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4  Linguistic  Publications  of  Trubner  Sf  Co., 

— Hwen  TbMAtf*8  Aooouat  of  the  PrindiwUtiM  of  Tokbirittin,  ete.  Bj  Colonel  H.  Tole,  C.B.— 
The  Brhat-SaAhiti)  or,  Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Tariha^mihira.  Traaalatad 
from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  B.  Kern.— The  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal,  under  the  Early 
M nharomadan  Conquerors.  Fart  U.  Embracing  the  preliminary  period  between  a.h.  614-6S4 
(▲.D.  1S17-1 286-7).  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.— The  Legend  of  Dipafikara  Buddha.  Translated 
m>m  the  Chinese  (and -intended  to  illustrate  Plates  xxix.  and  c,  *Tree  and  Serpent  Worship  *}. 
By  8.  Beal.— Note  on  Art.  IK.,  antd  pp.  MS-274,  on  Hioooi-Thsang's  Journey  from  Patna  to 
Ballabhi.    By  James  f  ergusson.  B.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Vol.  VII.,  Part  I.,  |>p.  170  and  24,  sewed.    With  «  plate.     8«. 

CoMTKitTs.— The  Up4uampaSA^ammm>6e6,  being  the  Buddhist  Manoal  of  the  Fona  and 
Manner  of  Ordering  of  Priesu  and  Deacons.  The  PAU  Text,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes. 
By  J.  F.  Dickson,  B.A.,  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  now  of  the  Ceylon  Ctvil 
Service.— Notes  on  the  Megalithic  Monuments  of  the  Coimbatore  District,  Madras.  By  M.  J. 
Walhouse,  late  Madras  C.S.— Notes  on  the  Sinhalese  Language.  No.  I.  On  the  FormatioD  of 
the  Plural  of  Neuter  Nouns.  By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  DtU  Serrioe.— The  Pali 
Text  of  the  Mahdparinibbdna  Sutta  and  Commentary,  with  a  Translation.  By  R.  C.  ChilderB, 
late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Senrice.— The  Brihat-Sanhiti ;  or,  Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology 
of  VarAha-mihira.  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  br  Dr.  H.  Kern.— Note  on  the 
Yaller  of  Choombi.    -By  Dr.  A.  Campbell,  late  Superintendent  of  Daijeeling.— The  Name  of  the 


Twelfth  Imim  on  the  Coinage  of  Egypt.  By  H.  SauTSire  and  Stanley  Lane  Poole.— Three 
Inscriptions  of  ParAkrama  BAbn  the  Great  from  Pulastipura,  Ceylon  (date  circa  1180  a.d.).  Bt 
T.  W.  Rhys  DaTids.— Of  the  Khariy  or  Muhammadan  Land  Tax ;  ite  Application  to  Brittth 


India,  and  Effect  on  the  Tenure  of  Land.  By  N.  B.  £.  Baillie.— Appendix :  A  Spccinun  of  a 
Syriac  Version  of  the  KaHlah  wa-Dimnah,  with  an  English  Translation.    By  W.  Wright. 

Vol.  VII.,  Part  ri.,  pp.  191  to  394,  sewed.    With  seyen  plates  and  a  map.    8*. 

CoMTKVTs.— Stgiri,  the  Lion  Rock,  near  Pulastipura,  Ceylon ;  and  the  Thirty-ninth  Chapter 
of  the  Mah&vamsa.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  DaTids.— The  Northern  Frontagers  of  China.  Part  L 
The  Originee  of  the  Mongols.  By  A.  R.  Howorth.— Inedited  Arabic  Coins.  By  Stanley  Lane 
Poole.— Notice  on  the  Dtnftrs  of  the  Abbasside  Dynasty.  By  Edward  Thomas  Rogen.— The 
Northern  Frontagers  of  China.  Part  II.  The  Origine«  of  the  Manchus.  By  H.  H.  Howorth. 
-Notes  on  the  Old  Mongolian  Capital  of  Shangtu.  By  S.  W.  Bushell,  B.So.,  M.D.— Oriental 
ProTerbs  in  their  Relations  to  Folklore,  Historr,  Sociology ;  with  Suggestions  for  their  Cblke> 
tion.  Interpretation,  Publication.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Long.- Two  Old  Simhalese  Inscriptions.  Ths 
SahasaMalla  Inscription,  date  1200  a  D.,and  the  Ruwanweeli  Dagaba  Inscription,  date  1191  aj>. 
Text,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By  T.  'W.  Rhys  Davids.- Notes  on  m  Baotnan  Pali  Inscription 
and  the  Samvat  Era.  By  Prof.  J.  Dowson.— Note  on  a  Jade  Drinking  Vessel  of  the  Emperor 
Jahingfr.    Br  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S. 

Vol.  VIII.,  Part  L,  pp.  166,  sewed,  with  three  plates  and  a  plan.     8#. 

CoNTKKn.  —  Catalogue  o^  Buddhist  Sanskrit  ManuscHpU  in  the  Posseesioii  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  (Hodgson  Collection).  By  Profefl«ors  £.  B.  CoweU  and  J.  Eggeling.— On  the 
Ruins  of  Sigiri  in  Ceylon.  By  T.  H.  Blakesley,  Esq.,  Public  Works  Department,  Ceyloo.-The 
PAtimokkha,  being  the  findohist  OfDoe  of  the  Confession  of  PriesU.  The  Pali  Text,  with  a 
Translation,  and  Notes.  By  J.  F.  Dickaon,  M.A.,  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
now  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.— Notes  on  the  fiinhalese  Language.  No.  2.  Proofs  of  the 
Sanskritic  Origin  of  Sinhalese.    By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. 

Vol.  Vlll.,  Part  II.,  pp.  167-308,  sewed.    8#. 

CoNTRMn.— An  Account  of^the  Island  of  Bali.  Bv  R.  Friedericfa.— The  Pali  Text  of  the  Mahik 
parinibbAna  Sutta  and  Commentary,  with  a  Translation.  By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceyka 
Civil  Service.— The  Northern  Frontagers  of  China.  Part  III.  The  Kara  Khitai.  By  H.  H. 
Howorth.— Inedited  Arabic  Coins.  II.  By  Stanley  Lane  Poole.— On  the  Form  of  GovemmcBt 
under  the  Native  Sovereigns  of  Ceylon.  By  A.  de  Silva  Ekan&yaka,  Mudaliyar  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Ceylon. 

Asiatio  Society. — Transactions  op  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Gbbat  Britain  and  I&blamj>.    Complete  in  3  vols.  4to.,  80  Plates  of  Fac- 
•imiles,  etc.,  doth.  ,  London,  18*27  to  i8S5.    Published  at  i£:9  58.:  redocedto 
'    £6  6s. 

The  above  contains  contributions  by  Professor  Wilson,  G.  C.  Haughton,  Davis,  Morrison, 
Colebrooke,  Humboldt,  Dom,  Grotefend,  and  other  eminent  Oriental  scholars. 

Asiatio  Society  of  Bengal— Journal  of  the  Asiatic  SoaErr  of 
Bengal.  Edited  by  the  Honorary  Secretariea.  8vo.  8  nnmben  per  animm. 
it.  each  nnmber. 

Asiatio  Society  of  Bengal. — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
OP  Bengal.    PoblUhed  Monthly.     I s.  each  number. 

Asiatic  Society  (Bombay  Branch). — The  Journal  of  the  Bombay 
Branch  op  the  Royal  Asiatic  Socibtt.  Edited  by  the  Secretary.  Nos. 
1  to  29.     6s.  each  nnmber. 

Asiatic  Society. — Jouknal  of  the  Ceylon  Bbaxch  of  the  Botal 

Asiatic  ScciEiY.     Svo.    Published  irregularly.     7«.  6(f.  each  part. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Japan. — Tkansactions  of  the  Asiatic  SociErY 

OP  Japan,  from  dOth  October,  1872,  to  9th  October,  1873.  8vo.  pp.  110, 
with  pUtes.  1874.  7«.  6d.  From  22nd  October,  1873,  to  16th  July,  1874. 
8to.  pp.  249.     1874.     7«.  64. 
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57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  U.C.  5 

Afiatie  Society  (North  China  Branch). — Joubkai  ov  thb  North 

China  Branch  op  thb  Botal  Abusjc  Socibtt.     New  Series.      Parts  1 

to  8.    Each  part  7«.  6d, 
Aston. — ^A  Shobt  Gbammab  of  thb  Japanese  Spoken  Language.    By 

W.  O.  Aston,  M.A.,  Interpreter  and  Translator,  H.  6.  M.'s  Legation,  Yedo, 

Japan.    Third  editioik     12mow  cloth,  pp.  96.     I2s, 
Atharva  Veda  Prdti9£kh7a. — See  under  Whitney. 
Anotores  SanscritL    Edited  for  the  Sanskrit  Text  Society,  under  the 

sopernsion  of  Thbodor  GouMTiioKBR.    Vol.  I.,  containing  the  Jaiminija- 

Nyaya-M^Ui-Vistara.    Parte  I.  to  Y.,  pp.  1  to  400,  large  4 to.  sewed.     10«. 

each  part. 
Axon. — The  Liteeatijee  of  the  Lancashire  Dialect.     A  Biblio- 
graphical Essay.    By  William  £.  A.  Axon,  F.R.S.Ii.     Pcap.  8?o.  sewed. 

1870.    1#. 
Baha. — An  Elementary  Geamhar  of  the  Japanese  Language,  with 

Easy  Progressive  Rxercises.    By  Tatuj  Baba.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and 

92.     5«. 
Bachmaier. — Fasigraphical  Dictionary  and  Grahhar.    By  Anton 

Bachmaier,  President  of  the  Central  Pasigraphical  Society  at  Munich.     18mo. 

doth,  pp.  Tiii. ;  26  ;  160.     1870.     3a.  6d. 

Bachmaier. — Fasigraphisches  Worterbuch  zum  Gebrauche  pur  die 
DBrTSCHB  Sprachb.      Ycrfasst  tob  Anton  Bachmaier,  Yorsitxendem  des 
Central- Verdns  fiir  Pasigraphie  in  Miinchen.    18mo.  cloth,  pp.  viii. ;  32  ;  128  ; 
'120.     1870.     2t.6d. 

Bachmaier.—  Dictionnaire  FAsioRAPHxauB,  pr^ceb^  de  la  Grammaire. 

Redig^  par  Antoinb  Bachmaier,  President  de  la  Soci^t^  Centrale  de  Pasi- 
graphie a  Munich.     18mo.  cloth,  pp.  Ti.  26;  168 ;  150.     1870.    28.  6d, 

Balktd    Society's  Publications. — Subscriptions — Small  paper,  one 

guinea,  and  large  paper,  three  guineas,  per  annum. 

1868. 

1 .  Ballads  and  Foehs  from  Manuscripts.  Vol.  I.  Fort  L  On  the 
Condition  of  England  in  the  Reigns  of  Henry  YIII.  and  Edward  YI.  (includ- 
ing the  state  of  the  Clergy,  Monks,  and  Friars),  contains  (besides  a  long 
Introduction)  the  following  poems,  etc. :  Now  a  Dayes,  ab.  1 520  a.d.  ;  Yox 
Populi  Yox  Dei,  a.d.  1547-^ ;  The  Ruyn'  of  a  Ream' ;  The  Image  of 
Ypocresye,  a.d.  1533;,  Against  the  Blaspheming  English  Lutherans  and  the 
Poisonous  Dragon  Luther;  The  Spoiling  of  the  Abbeys;  The  Overthrowe 
of  the  Abbeys,  a  Tahe  of  Robin  Hoode ;  De  Monasteriis  Dirutis.  Edited 
by  F.  J.  FuRNivALL,  M.A.    8vo. 

2.  Ballads  from  Manuscripts.  Yol.  II.  Fart  I.  The  Foore  Mans 
Pittance.  By  Richard  Williams.  Contayninge  three  severall  subjects : — 
(I.)  The  firste,'  the  fall  and  complaynte  of  Anthonie  Babington,  whoe,  with 
others,  weare  executed  for  highe  treason  in  the  feildes  nere  tyncolns  Inne, 
in  the  yeare  of  our  lorde — 1586.  (2.)  The  seconde  contaynes  the  life  and 
Deathe  of  Roberte,  lorde  Deverox,  Karle  of  l^ssex :  whoe  was  beheaded  in 
the  towre  of  london  on  ash-wensdaye  momynge,  Anno — 1601.  (3.)  The 
laste,  Intitnled  **  acclamatio  patrie,"  contayninge  the  horrib[l]e  treason  that 
weare  pretended  agaynste  your  MatMtie,  to  be  donneonthe  parliament  howse 
The  secoode  [third]  yeare  of  jow  MatVstif  Raygne  [1605].  Edited  by  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  M.A.  8vo.  (The  Inlroductions,  by  ProfeMor  W.  H,  MorfiU^ 
MA,^  of  OrUl  Colli  Oxford,  and  the  Index,  are  published  in  No.  10.^ 

1869. 

3.  The  Roxburghe  Ballads.  Fart  I.  With  short  Notes  by 
W.  Chappell,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  author  of  "Popular  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  with  copies  of  the  Original  Woodcuts,  drawn  by  Mr. 
Rudolph  Blind  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hooper,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  J.  U. 
RiMBAULT  and  Mr.  Hooper.    8vo. 
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6  LinffuUHc  Publications  of  IVubner  ^  Co., 

1870. 
4.  The  RoxBUBQHB  Ballads.  Vol.1.  Part  II. 

1871. 
6.  Thi  EoxBUEeHE  Ballads.     Yol.  I.     Part  III.     With  an  Intro- 
duction and  short  Notes  by  W.  Chappbll,  Esq.,  P.8.A. 

6.  Captaik  Cox,  his  Ballads  akd  Books  ;  or,  Bobest  Lakbhah*8 
J..etter :  Whearin  part  of  the  entertainment  nntoo  the  Queenx  Majesty  at 
Eillinfworth  Castl,  in  Warwik  8heer  in  this  Soomen  Profreas,  i576,  ia 
signified ;  from  a  freend  Officer  attendant  in  the  Court,  unto  his  freend,  a 
Citizen  and  Merchant  of  London.  Re-edited,  with  acconnts  of  all  Oaptua 
Cox*8   accessible   Books,  and  a  comparison  of   them  with  those  in  the 

COMPLATMT  OF  BOOTLAND,  \fiiS-9  A.D.      Bv  F.  J.  Pu&MlVALL,  MJL.     8tO. 

1872. 

7.  Ballads  fbok  Maituscbipts.  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  Ballads  on 
Wolsey,  Anne  Boleyn,  Somerset,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  with  Wynkyn  de 
Worde's  Treatise  of  a  Galaant  (a.b.  1520  a.d.).  Edited  by  Fb&dbrick  J. 
FuBNivALT.,  M.A.   With  Forewords  to  theVolame,  Notes,  and  an  Index.  8ro. 

8.  Thb  Roxbubghe  Ballads.     Vol.  II.     Part  I. 

1873. 

9.  The  Eoxbueqhe  Ballads.     Vol.  II.     Part  II. 

10.  Ballads  pbom  Manuscbipts.     Vol.  II.      Part  II.      Contabing 

Ballads  on  Qneen  Elisabeth,  Essex,  Campion,  Drake,  Raleigh,  Frobiiher, 
Warwick,  and  Bacon,  **  the  Candlewick  Ballads,"  Poems  from  the  Jacksos 
MS.,  etc.  Edited  by  W.  R.  Morfill,  Esq.,  M.A.,  with  an  IntrodoctioB 
to  No.  3. 

1874. 

11.  LoTE- Poems  and  Humoueous  Ones,  written  at  the  end  of  a  volume 
of  small  printed  books,  ad.  1614-1619,  in  the  British  Museum,  labelld 
«*  Yarioos  Poems,"  and  markt  ^^f^.   Put  forth  by  Fbbdbbiok  J.  Fubmivali- 

12.  The  Roxbtjeghe  Ballads.     Vol.  II.     Part  III. 

1875. 

13.  The  Roxbubghe  Ballads.     Vol.  III.     Parti. 
Ballantyne. — Elements  of  Hind!  and  Bbaj  BhXkI  Gbammab.    Bj  the 

late  Jambs  R.  Ballanttnb,  LL.D.  Second  edition,  revised  and  correeted 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  44,  cloth.    6«, 

BaUantyne. — Fibst  Lessons  in  Sansebit  Obammab  ;  together  with  an 
Introduction  to  the  Hitopad^sa.  Second  edition.  Second  Impression.  Bj 
Jambs  R.  Ballanttnb,  LL.D.,  Librarian  of  the  India  Office.  8to.  pp.  m- 
and  110,  cloth.     1873.     $4.  6d. 

Bartlett — ^Dictionabt  op  Amebicanisms  :  a  Glossary  of  "Words  and 
Phrases  colloquially  used  in  the  United  States.  By  John  R.  Babtlbtt.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.    8to.,  pp.  xzxii.  and  524  cloth.     16«. 

Bate. — A  Diotionabt  of  the  Hindee  Language.  Compiled  hj  J. 
D.  Batb.    8to.  cloth,  pp.  806.    £2  12f.  64, 

Beal. — ^I'bavels  op  Pah  Hian  and  Sfno-Tun,  Buddhist  Pilgrims 
from  China  to  India  (400  a.d.  and  SIS  a.d.)  Translated  from  the  Chinese, 
by  S.  Bbal  (B.A.  Trinity  Coll^,  Gambrid^),  a  Chaplain  in  Her  Majestj'i 
Fleet,  a  Member  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  and  Author  of  a  Translatiou  of 
the  PratimOksha  and  the  Amith&ba  SQtra  from  the  Chinese.  Crown  8to.  pp. 
Izxiii.  and  210,  cloth,  ornamental,  with  a  coloured  map.    10s.  6d, 

Beal. — A  Catena  op  Buddhist  Scbiptitbes  pbom  the  Chinese.  By  S. 
Bbal,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  a  Chaplain  in  Her  Mijesty's  Fleet, 
etc.     8?o.  cloth,  pp.  xi?.  and  436.     1871.     16«. 
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67  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.G.  7 

BeaL — Thb    KonAirno   LaaENi)    op    SIkhta    Buddha.      From  the 

Chiiie«e-SaD8crit  by  the  Re?.  Samubl  Bsal,  Author  of  <<fiuddhi8t  Pilgrims," 

etc.    Crown  8to.  oloth,  pp.  400.     187iS.    12«. 
Beames. — Outlines  op  Iin)iAK  Philologt.    "With  a  Map,  showing  the 

Distribution  of  the  Indian  Languages.   B^  John  Bbambs.  Second  enlarged  and 

revised  edition.    Crown  8vo.  oloth,  pp.  nil.  and  96.    6s, 
Beames. — Notes   on  the  Bhojpuei  Dialect  op  HixdI,   spoken    in 

Western  Behar.    By  John  Bbambs,  Esq.,  B.C. 8.,  Magistrate  of  Chumparun. 

8vo.  pp.  26,  sewed.     1868.     It.  6d. 

Beames. — A  Compaeative  Qeahmae  op  tbe  Modeen  Aetan  Langtjaoss 

OF  India  (to  wit),  Hindi,  Panjabi,  Sindbi,  Oajarati.    Marathi,  Uriya,   and 
Bengali.     By  John  Bbambs,  Bengal  C.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  Sec, 
Vol.  1.  On  Sonnds.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi  and  360.     16«. 
Vol.  II.  The  Noun  and  the  Pronoan.  8?o.  cloth,  pp.  zii.  and  848.     16«. 

Bellairs. — A  Graxmae  op  the  Mabathi  Language.  By  H.  S.  K. 
Bbllairs,  M.A.,  and  Laxman  Y.  Ashkbdkab,  B.A.    12mo.  cloth,  pp.  90.    6«. 

Bellew. — A  Diction aey  op  the  Pukkhto,  oe  Pukshto  Language,  on  a 
New  and  Improved  System.  With  a  reversed  Part,  or  English  and  Pukkhto, 
By  H.  W.  Bbllbw,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Bengal  Army.  Super  Royal  8vo. 
op.  zii.  and  356,  cloth.    42«. 

Bellew. — A  Geammae  op  the  Pukkhto  oe  Pukshto  Language,  on  a 
New  and  Improved  System.  Combining  Brevity  with  Utility,  and  Illustrated  by 
Exercises  and  Dialogues.  By  H.  W.  Bbllbw,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Bengal  Army. 
Super-royal  8vo.,pp.  zii.  and  156,  cloth.     21«. 

Bellew. — Fbom  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris:  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
through  the  Countries  of  Balochistan,  Afghanistan,  Khorassan,  and  Iran,  in 
1872 ;  together  with  a  Synoptical  Grammar  and  Yocabalary  of  the  Brahoe 
Language,  and  a  Record  of  the  Meteorological  Observations  and  Altitudes  on 
the  March  from  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris.  By  H.  W.  Bbllbw,  C.S.I.,  Surgeon 
Bengal  Staff  Corps,  Author  of  *'  A  Journal  of  a  Mission  to  Afghanistan  in 
1857-58,''  and  **A  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Pukkhto  Language." 
Demy  8vo.  cloth.     14«. 

Bellew. — Kashhie  and  Kashghae.  A  Narrative  of  the  Journey  of 
the  Embassy  to  Kashghar  in  1873-74.  By  H.  W.  Bbllbw,  C.S.I.  Demy 
8vo.  oL,  pp.  zxxii.  and  420.     16#. 

Bellows. — The  Bona-Fide  Pocket  Dictionaet  op  the  Fbench  and 
English  Lanouaobs,  on  an  entirely  New  System,  showing  both  divisions  on 
the  same  page,  distinguishing  the  Genders  by  different  types,  giving  Tabular 
Conjugations  of  all  the  Irregular  Verbs,  explaining  difficulties  of  Pronunciation. 
By  John  Bbllowb,  Gloucester.  Revised  and  corrected  by  Au^uste  Beljame, 
B. A.,  University  of  Paris ;  Professor,  National  Colle^^e,  St.  Louis ;  late  of  the 
Royal  High  School,  Edinbargh,  etc. :  Alexandre  Beliame,  M.A.  and  Fellow  of 
the  University  of  Paris;  Professor,  Nat.  Coll,  L3uis-le-6rand;  Official 
Interpreter  to  the  Paris  Tribunals :  and  John  Sibree,  M.A.,  University  of 
London.    Second  Edition.     32mo.  [In  pr$paralion. 

Bellows. — English  Outline  Vocabulaet,  for  Uie  use  of  Students  of  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  Languages.  Arranged  by  John  Bbllows.  With 
Notes  on  the  writing  of  Chinese  with  Roman  Letters.  By  Professor  Suhmbbs, 
King's  College,  London.    Crown  8vo.,  pp.  6  and  368,  cloth.    6«. 

Bellows. — Outline  Dictionaet,  foe  the  use  op  Missionaeies,  Explorers, 
and  Students  of  Language.  By  Max  MtiLLBB,  M.  A.,  Taylorian  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  proper  use  of  the  ordinary 
English  Alphabet  in  transcribing  Foreign  Languages.  The  Vocabulary  compiled 
by  John  Bellows.     Crown  8vo.  Limp  morocco,  pp.  xxxi.  and  368.    la*  6d. 

Benfey. — ^A  Oeammae  op  the  Language  op  the  Ybdas.  By  Dr. 
Thbodoh  Bempby.    In  1  vol.  8vo.,  of  about  650  pages.  [In  preparation. 
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8  lAnguisHe  Publications  of  Triibner  8f  Co., 

Ben&y.^A  PK4cmci.L  Gra.mha&  of  the  SiNSKBir  LAHeuAes,  for  the 
use  of  Early  Students.  Bt  Thbodor  BiNrvr,  Profettor  of  Sanskrit  in  the 
UniTertity  of  Oottingen.  Second,  rerised  and  enlarged,  edition.  Royal  8to. 
pp.  Tiii.  and  296,  cloth.     10«.  6d, 

Benrmann. — Vocabulabt  op  the  TioRfe  Lakouags.    Written  down  by 

MoRiTZ  TON  Bbusmann.     Published  with  a  Grammatical  Sketch.     By  Dr.  A. 

Mbrx,  of  the  University  of  Jena.    pp.  Tiii.  and  78,  cloth.     Zm.  6d, 
Bha^avat-Oeeta. — See  under  Wilkins. 
Bibliotheoa  Indica.      A  Collection  of  Oriental  Works  published  bj 

the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.     Old  Series.    Fasc.  I  to  231.     New   Series. 

Fasc.  1  to  326.     (Special  List  of  ContenU  to  be  had  on  application.)      Each 

Fsc  in  Sto.,  2«. ;  in  4to.,  U. 
Bigandet. — The  Life  or  Legend  of  Gaubaka,  the  Buddha  of  the 

Burmese,   with    Annotations.     The  ways  to  Neibban,   and    Notice  on   the 

Phongyies,  or  Burmese  Monks.   By  the  lUght  Reverend  P.  Bigandet,  Bishop  of 

Ramatha,  Vicar  Apostolicof  Avaand  Pegu.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xi.,  538,  and  ▼.  £2  2s. 
Biroh. — Fasti  Monastici  Aevi  Saxonici  :  or,  an  Alphabetical  List  of 

the  Heads  of  Religious  Houses  in  England,  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 

to  which  is  prefixed  a  Chronological  Catalc^e  6f  Contemporary  Foundatioos. 

By  W.  Db  Grbv  Birch.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  114.     bt. 
Bleek. — A  Comparative  Qrakhak  of  South  African  Langitagbs.    By 

W.  H.  I.  Bleek,   Ph.D.      Volume  I.      I.   Phonology.      II.  The   Concord. 

Section  1.  The  Noun.     8vo.  pp.  zzzvi.  and  322,  cloth.     16«. 
Bleek. — A  Brief  Account  of  Bushman  Folk  Lore  and  other  Texts. 

By  W.  H.  I.  Bleek,  Ph.D.,  etc.,  etc.    Folio  sd.,  pp.  21.     1875.     2*.  6rf. 
Bleek. — Ketnard  in  South  Africa;    or,  Hottentot  Fables.     Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Manuscript  in  Sir  George  Grey's  Library.    By  Dr. 

W.  H.   I.  Bleek,  Librarian  to  the  Grey  Library,  Cape  Town,  C«peofQood 

Hope.    In  one  volume,  small  8vo.,  pp.  zxxi.  and  94,  cloth.    S«.  6^f. 
Bloohmann. — The  Frosodt  of  the  Persians,  according  to  Saifi,  Jroi, 

and  other  Writers.     By   H.   Blochmank,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor,  Calcutta 

Madrasah.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  166.     10«.  6d. 
Bloohmann. — School  Geography  of  India  and  British  Bitrmah.    By 

H.  Bloohmann,  M.A.     12mo.  pp.  yi.  and  100.     2«.  6eL 
Bloohmann. — A  Treatise  on  the  IIuba'i  entitled  Risalah  i  Taranah. 

By  AoHA  Ahmad  'All     With  an  Introduction  and  Ezplanatory  Motes,  by  H. 

Blocumann,  M.A.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  11  and  17.    2«.  6^. 
Bloohmann. — The  Persian  Metres  bt  Saifi,  and  a  Treatise  on  Persian 

BhymebyJami.     Edited  in  Persian,  by  H.  Blochmank,  M.A.    8vo.  sewed. 

pp.  62.    Ss.  6d, 

Bombay  Sanskrit  Series.  Edited  under  the  superintendence  of  G. 
BUhlbr,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Langnages,  Elphinstone  College,  snd 
F.  Kiblhobn,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Sanskrit  Studies,  Deocan  College. 
1868-70. 

1.  Panchatantra  it.  and  v.     Edited,   with  Notes,  by  G.  BiiHLEB, 

Ph.  D.    Pp.  84,  16.     6s. 

2.  NXaojfsHATTA's  PabibhXshendu^eehara.     Edited  and  explained 

bj  F.  Kielh'orn,  Ph.  D.     Part  I.,  the  Sanskrit  Text  and  Various  Readings 
pp.116.     10«.6^. 

3.  Panchatantra  ii.  and  ni.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  G.  BUhler,  Ph.D. 

Pp.  86, 14, 2.    7«.  6rf. 

4.  Panchatantra  i.     Edited,  with  Notes,   by  F.  Kielhorn,  Ph.D. 

Pp.  114.63.    7s.  6d. 
6.  KjLlidIsa's  Raghuyam^a.     With  the  Commentary  of  Mallinitha. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  SuankarP.  Pai^^it,  M.A.  Part  I.  Cantos  I.-Yl.  lOs.U 
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67  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  U.C.  9 

6.  KIlidXsa's  MAlavikXqnimitra.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Shaitxak 

P.  Pat?9it,  M.A.     10«.  6rf. 

7.  NlGOjfBHATTA's   PaeibhIshbwdtj^ekhara      Edited   and  explained 

by  F.  KiBLHOBN,  Ph.D.     Part  II.    Translation  and   Notes.   (Paribbashas, 
i.-xxxvii.)    pp.  184.     10«.  6d. 

8.  KXlidXsa's  KAGHUVAi9A.     "With  the  Commentary  of  Mallindtha. 

Edited,  witb  Notes,  by  Shankab  P.  Panpit,  M.A.     Part  II.    Cantos  VII.- 
XIII.    10#.  6d. 

9.  NXoojIbhatta's  PabibhXsh£ndu§eehaba.      Edited  and  explained 

by  F.  KiELHOKN.    Part  II     Translation  and  Notes.     (Paribbasbas  xxxviii- 
Ixix.)     78.  Qd, 

10.  Dandin's  Dasakumaeacharita.     Edited  with  critical  and  explana- 

tory Notes  by  Q.  Buhler.     Part  I.    7<.  6rf. 

11.  Bhabteihari's  Nitisataka  and  Yairagyasataka,  with  Extracts 

from  Two  Sanskrit  Commentaries.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Kasinath  T. 
Telang.     9*. 

12.  Nagojibhatta's  PARiBHisHENDUSEXHARA.  Edited  and  explained 
by  F.  KiBLHOBN.  Part  II.  Translation  and  Notes.  (Paribhashas  Ixx.- 
cxxii.)    7«.  6d. 

13.  EjLfJDASA's  IUoHuvAii9A,  with  the  Commentary  of  Mallin^tha. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Shankar  P.  Pandit.    Part  III.    Cantos  XIV. - 
XIX.     10*.  6d. 

14.  VikhamInkadevacharita.     Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  G, 

BUhler.    7s.  6d. 

Bottrell. — Traditions  and  "Hbarthside  Stories  op  West  Cornwall. 
By  William  Bottrbll  (an  old  Celt).  Demy  12mo.  pp.  vi.  292,  cloth.  1 870.  6*. 

BottreH — Traditions  and  Hearthside  Stories  op  West  Cornwall. 
By  William  Bottbbll.  Witb  Illustrations  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bliout.  Second 
Series.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  iv  and  300.    6«. 

Boyoe. — A  Grammar  op  the  Kafpir  Language. —  By  William  B. 
Botes,  Wesleyan  Missionary.  Third  Edition,  augmented  and  improved,  with 
Exercises,  by  William  J.  i)AYi8,  Wesleyan  Missionary.  12mo.  pp.  zii.  and 
164,  cloth.   S$. 

Bowditch. — SuppoLK  Surnames.  By  N.  I.  Bowditch.  Third  Edition, 
8vo.  pp.  zxvi.  and  758,  cloth.     7«.  6d, 

Bretschneider.  —  On  the  Knowledge  Possessed  by  the  Ancient 
Chinesb  of  the  Arabs  and  Arabian  Colonibs,  and  other  Western  Coun- 
tries mentioned  in  Chinese  Books..  By  £.  BuBTtfCHNBiDER,  M.D.,  Physician 
of  the  Russian  Legation  at  Peking.    8vo.  pp.  28,  sewed.     1871.     U. 

Bretschneider. — Notes  on  Chinese  Medieval  Travellers  to  the 
West.     By  E.  Bretschneidbb,  M.D.     Demy  8^0.  sd.,  pp.  130.     68, 

Brhat-Sanhita  (The).— See  under  Kern. 

Brockie. — Indian  Philosophy.     Introductory  Paper.      By  "William 

BuocKiB,  Author  of  **  A  Day  in  the  Land  of  Scott,'*  etc.,  etc.    8vo.  pp.  26, 

sewed.     1872.    6d. 
Brown. — The  Dervishes;  or,  Oriental  Spiritualism.    By  John  P. 

Bbown,  Secretary  and  Dragoman  of  the  Legation  of  the  United  States  of 

America   at    Constantinople.      With  twenty-four  Illustrations.     8yo.  cloth, 

pp.  Till,  and  415.     lis. 

Brown. — Sanskrit  Prosody  and  Nttmertoal  Symbols  Explained.  By 
Charlbs  Philip  Brown,  Author  of  the  Telugu  Dictionary,  Grammar,  etc..  Pro- 
fessor of  Telugu  in  the  University  of  London.     Demy  8to.  pp.  64,  cloth.  3«.  6d. 

Baddhaghoflha's  Parables :  translated  from  Burmese  by  Captain  H. 
T.  RooBRS,  R.E.  With  an  Introduction  containing  Buddha's  Dhammapadam, 
or,  Path  of  Virtue  ;  translated  from  Pali  hy  F.  Max  MiiLLBR.  8vo.  pp.  878, 
cloth.     12f.  6d, 
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lU  lAnffuistic  Publications  of  Trubner  f  Co., 

BnrgeM. — ABCHJBOLOQicii.  Su&ybt  of  Westerv  Iksia.     Bepoit  of 

the  First  Season's  Operations  in  the  Belg&m  and  Kaladgi  Districts.      Jan.  to 

May,   1874.    B^  Jambs   Bukoess.    With  56  photographs  and  Uth.  plates. 

Royal  4to.  pp.  Tiii.  and  45.    £2  2$, 
Bnmell. — Catalogue  op  a  Collection  op  Sakskkit  Maitusceipts.    By 

A.  0.  BoBKELL,  M.R.A.S.,  Madras  CivU  Senrice.   Paet  1.  Vedie  Manntcr^U, 

Fcap.  8to.  pp.  64-,  sewed.     1870.    2*. 
Bumell.— The  SlMAYiDHlNABKlHMA^fA  (being  the  Third  Br^hma^a) 

of  the  8{lma  Veda.     Edited,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  S&yana,  an 

English  Translation,  Introduction,  and  Index  of  Words,   by  A.   C.  Burkell. 

Volume  I.— Text  and  Commentary,  with  Introdaction.    Sro.  pp.  xxxTiii.  and 

104.    I2t.iid. 
Bnmell.— The  Vam^abbahmana  (being  the  Eighth  Brahma^a)  of  the 

Stlma  Veda.    Edited,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  S^ya^a,  a  Prefice  and 

Index  of  Words,  by  A.  G.  Burnbll,  M.RA.S.,  etc.     8?o.  sewed,  pp.  xliii., 

l2,  and  xii.,  with  2  coloured  plates.     ]0«.  6d. 
Bomell. — The  DEYATaDHTaTABEanMANA  (being  the  Fifth  Brahma^a) 

of  the  Sama  Veda.    The  Sanskrit  Text  edited,  with  the  Commentary  of  Saya^a, 

an  Index  of  Words,  etc.,  by  A.   C.    Burmbll,  M.R.A.S.    8to.  and  Trans., 

pp.  84.      5«. 
BnmelL — On  the  Autdra  School  op  Sanskrit  Gbammarians.    Their 

Place  in  the  Sanskrit  and  Sabordinate  Literatures.    By  A.  C.  Buknbll.    8to. 

pp.  120.     10*.  QcL 
BnmelL — Datada9A9loki.    Ten  Slokas  in  Sanskbit,  with  EngUsh 

Translation.     By  A.  C.  Burnell.    8to.  pp.  11.     28. 
Bnrnell. — Elements  op  South-Indian  Pal^bographt,  from  the  4th 

to  the  I7th  century  a.d.     By  A.  C.  Bubnbll.    4to.  boards,  pp.  98.     With 

80  plates.     1875. 
Bnttmann. — A  Qbamh ae  op  the  New  Testament  Grebe.     By  A. 

BuTTMANN.     Authorized  translation  by  Prof  J.   H.  Thayer,  with  nuroeroni 

additions  and  corrections  by  the  author.     Demy  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  474. 

1878.     14«. 
Calcutta  Beview. — The  Calcutta   Review,      rublished  Quarterly. 

Price  8«.  6rf. 
Caldwell. — A  Comparative  Gbammar  op  the  Dbavidian,  ob  South- 

Imdian    Family  op  Languages.    By  the  Rct.   B.  Caldwell,  LL.D.    A 

Second,  corrected,  and  enlarged  Edition.     Demy  8to.  pp.  806.     1875.    28i. 
Callaway. — Izinganekwane,  Nensumansumane,  Nezindaba,  Zabantu 

(Nursery  Tales,  Traditions,  and  Histories  of  the  Zulus).     In  their  own  words, 

with  a  Translation  into  English,  and  Notes.    By  the  Ber.  Henrt  Callaway, 

M.D.    Volume  I.,  8vo.  pp.  xIt.  and  878,  cloth.     Natal,  1866  and  1867.    16*. 
Callaway.  —  The    Religious    System    op   the   Amazulu. 

Part  I. — Unkulunkulu ;   or,  the  Tradition  of  Creation  as  existing  among  die 

Amazulu  and  other  Tribes  of  South  Africa,  in  their  own  words,  with  a  translatioD 

into  English,  and  Notes.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  Callaway,  M.D.    8?o.  pp.  126, 

sewed.     1868.    48. 
Part  11.— Amatongo;  or.  Ancestor  Worship,  as  existing  among  the  Amazulu,  ia 

their  own  words,  with  a  translation  into  English,  and  Notes.     By  the  Rev. 

Canon  Callaway,  M.D.    1869.    8vo.  pp.  1 27,  sewed.     1869.    4ji. 
Part  III. — Izinyanga  Zokubula ;  or.  Divination,  as  existing  among  the  Amazulu,  in 

their  own  words.    With  a  Translation  into  English,  and  Notes.    By  the  Bev. 

Canon  Callaway,  M.D.    8vo.  pp.  160,  sewed.    1870.    4«. 

Part  lY.— Abatakati,  or  Medical  Magic  and  Witchcraft.  8vo.  pp.  40,  sewed.  Is.  64/. 
Calligaris. — Le  Compagnon  de  Tous,  ou  Dictionnaikb  Poltgloite. 
Par  leC-olonel  LouT8CALLiOAHi8,6rand  Officier,  etc.  ( French —Latin— Italian- 
Spanish — Portuguese-^German — English— Modem  Greek — Arabic— Turkish.^ 
2  vols.  4to.,  pp.  1167  and  746.    Turin.     £4.  4s. 
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57  and  59,  LudgcUe  Hill,  London,  E.G.  11 

Campbell. — Specixbns  op  the  Lai^guages  op  India,  including  Tribes 

of   Bengal,  the  Central  ProTinces,  and  the   Eastern  Frontier.  >    By  Sir  G. 

Campbell,  M.P.    Folio,  paper,  pp.  808.     1874.    £1  lU.  W. 
Carpenter. — The  Last  Days  in  England  op  the  Eajah  Eavhohtk 

BoT.     By  Mart  Carpbktbr,  of  Bristol.    With  Fire  iUuitrations.    8vo.  pp. 

272,  cloth.    7«.  6^. 

Carr.— e-o(^€r*r*§^iro(6S'.  a  Collection  op  Telitgu  Pkovekbs, 
Translated,  Illustrated,  and  Explained ;  together  with  some  Sanscrit  Proverbs 
printed  in  the  Devnagarl  and  Telugu  Characters.  By  Captain  M.  W.  Cake, 
Madras  SUff  Corps.  One  Vol.  and  Snpplemnt,  royal  8yo.  pp.  488  and  148.  ZU  M 

Catlin. — 0-Kee-Pa.  A  Religious  Ceremony  of  ibe  Mandans.  By 
George  Catlin.  With  13  Coloured  lUostrations.  4to.  pp.  60,  bound  in  cloth, 
gilt  edges.     14«. 

Chalmers. — The  Obigin  op  the  Chinese;  an  Attempt  to  Trace  tbe 
connection  of  the  Chinese  with  Western  Nations  in  their  Religion,  Superstitions, 
Arts,  Language,  and  Traditions.  By  John  Chalmers,  A.M.  Foolscap  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  78.    2«.  ^d, 

Chalmers. — The  Speculations  on  Metaphysics,  Polity,  and  Mobality 
OF  "  The  Old  PHiLosoPHBa'*  Lau  Tszb.  Translated  from  tbe  Chinese,  with 
an  Introduction  by  John  Chalmers,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo. cloth,  xx.  and  62.    As.  6d. 

Chamook. — Lunus  Patbonymicus  ;  or,  tbe  Etymology  of  Curious  Sur- 
names. By  RiCHABD  Stephen  Charnock,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Crown 
8to..  pp.  182,  cloth.     7«.  6d, 

Chamook. — Verba  Nominaua  ;  or  Words  derived  from  Proper  Names. 

By  Richard  Stephen  Charnock,  Ph.  Dr.  F.S.A.,  etc.  8to.  pp.  326,  cloth.  14«. 
Chamook. — The  Peoples  op  Transylvania.     Founded  on  a  Paper 

read  before  The  Anthropolooioal  Society  op  London,  on  the  4th  of  May, 

1869.     By  Richard  Stephen  Charnock,  Ph.D.,  F.S. A.,  F.R.G.S.     Demy 

8to.  pp.  36,  sewed.     1870.     2s.  6d, 

Chaucer  Society's  Publications.  Subscription,  two  guineas  per  annum. 
1868.     First  Serus. 
Cantebbttby  Tales.     Part  I. 

I.  The  Prologue  and  Knight*s  Tale,  in  6  parallel  Texts  (from  the  6  MSS. 
named  below),  together  with  Tables,  showing  tbe  Groups  of  the  Tales, 
and  their  varying  order  in  38  MSS.  of  the  Tales,  and  in  the  old 
printed  editions,  and  also  Specimens  from  several  MSS.  of  the 
**  Moveable  Prologues''  of  the  Canterbury  Tales, — The  Shipman's 
Prologue,  and  Franklin*s  Prologue, — ^when  moved  from  their  right 
places,  and  of  the  substitutes  for  them. 
II.  The  Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale  from  the  EUesmere  MS. 

III.  „  M  .,        H  »      M      )»    Henffwrt     „     164. 

IV.  „  „  „        „  „      „      „    Cambridge  „    Gg.  4.  27. 
V.    „          „          „        „          „      „      „    Corpus        „    Oxford. 

VI.    „  „  „        „  „      „      „    Petworth     „ 

VII.    „  „  „        „  „      „      „    Lansdowne  „    851. 

Nos.  II.  to  VII.  are  separate  Texts  of  the  6-Text  edition  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  Part  I. 

1868.  Second  Series, 
1.  On  Eably  English  Pbonunciation,  witb  especial  reference  to  Shak- 
spere  and  Chaucer,  containing  an  investigation  of  the  Correspondence  of  Writing 
with  Speech  in  England,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the  present  day,  preceded 
by  a  systematic  notation  of  all  spoken  sounds,  by  means  of  the  ordinary  print- 
ing types.  Including  a  re-arrangement  of  Prof.  F.  J.  Child's  Memoirs-  on  the 
Language  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  Reprints  of  the  Rare  Tracts  by  Salesbury 
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12  Linffttistic  Publications  of  Trubner  f  Co.^ 

Chancer  Society's  Publications — continued. 

on  English,  15i7,  and  Weigh,  1667,  and  by  Barcley  on  French,  1521.  By 
Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  etc.  Part  I.  On  the  Pronondation  of  the 
Xfvth,  zvith,  XTiith,  and  xviiith  centuries. 

2.  Essays  on  Chaitcek;  His  Words  and  Works.     Part  I.     1.  Ebert's 

Reriew  of  Sandras's  E'iude  tur  Chaucer,  eomidireeomme  ImitaUur  des  Ihmchret, 
translated  by  J.  \V.  Van  Rees  Hoets,  M.  A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  revised 
by  the  Author.— II.  A  Thirteenth  Century  Latin  Treatise  on  the  ChUmdrez  **For 
by  my  ehilindre  it  is  prime  of  day  "  {$hipmanneM  Tale),  Edited,  with  a  Trans- 
lation, by  Mr.  Edmund  BaocKy  and  illustrated  by  a  Woodcut  of  the  Instrument 
from  the  Ashmole  MS.  1522. 

3.  A   Temporabt     Pbefacs   to   the   Six-Text  Edition  of  Chancer's 

Canterbury  Tales.  Part  I.  Attempting  to  show  the  true  order  of  the  Tales,  and 
the  Days  and  Stages  of  the  Pilgrimage,  etc.,  etc.  By  F.  J.  Furnitall,  Esq., 
M.A.,  TrinitT  Hall,  Cambridge. 

1869.  Fir8t  Series. 

YIII.  The  Miller's,  BeeTe's,  Cook*s,  and  Gamelyn's  Tales :  EUesmere  MS. 

I^.    „        „  „  „        „  ,y  „       Bengwrt    „ 

X.    „        „  r»  II        >^  !♦  H        Cambridge,, 

XI.    „        ,,  „  „        I,  „  „       Corpus       „ 

XII.  „        „  ,.  „        „  „  „        Petworth    „ 

XIII.  „        „  „  „        „  „  „        I^ansdowne,, 
These  are  separate  issues  of  the  6-Text  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  Part  II. 

1869.  Second  Series. 

4.  English  Psonitncxation,  with  especial  reference  to  Shakspere  and 

Chancer.    By  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.    Part  II. 

1870.  First  Series. 

XIV.  Canterbury  Tales.    Part  II.     The  Miller's^  Reeve's,  and  Cook's 

Tales,  with  an  Appendix  of  the  Spurious  Tale  of  Gamelyn,  in  Six 
parallel  Texts. 

1870.  Second  Series. 

5.  On  Early  English  PnoNirNCLiTioN,  with  especial  reference  to  Shak- 

spere and  Chaucer.  Bv  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  Part  III.  Illustrations 
on  the  Pronunciation  of  xivth  and  xvith  Centuries.  Chaucer.  Gower,  WycliflFe, 
Spenser,  Sbakespere,  Sale^bury,  Barcley,  Hart,  BuBokar,  GilL  Pronouncing 
Vocabulary. 

1871.  First  Series. 

XV.  The  Man  of  Iiaw*s,  Shipman's,  and  Prioress's  Tales,  with  Chaucer's  own 
Tale  of  Sir  Thopas,  in  6  parallel  Texts  from  the  MSS.  above  named, 
and  10  coloured  drawings  of  Tellers  of  Tales,  after  the  originals  in  the 
EUesmere  MS. 
XVI.  The  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  &c.,  Sic. :  EUesmere  MS. 
XVII.     „  „  „  „  Cambridge  „ 

XVIII.     „  „  „  „  Corpus        „ 

XIX.  The  Shipmaii's,  Prioress's,  and  Man  of  Law's  Tales,  from  the  Petworth  MS. 
XX.  The  Man  of  Law's  Tales,  from  the  Lansdowne  MS.  (each  with  woodcuts 

of  fourteen  drawings  of  Tellers  of  Tales  in  the  EUesmere  MS.) 
XXI.  A   Parallel-Text  edition  of  Chaucer's  Minor  Poems,  Part  I. :— 'The 
Dethe  of  Blaunche  the  Duchesse,'  from  Thynne's  ed.  of  1532,  the 
Fairfax  MS.  16,  and  Tanner  MS.  3i6;  '  the  compleynt  to  Pite,'  *the 
Parlament  of  Foules,'  and  '  the  Gompleynt  of  Mars,'  each  from  six  MSS. 
XXII.  Supplementary  Parallel-Texts  of  Chaucer's  Minor  Poems,  Part  I.,  con- 
taining •  The  Parlament  of  Foules,'  from  three  MSS. 
XXIII.  Odd  Texts  of  Chsucer's  Minor  Poems,  Part  I.,  containing  1.  two  MS. 
fragments  of  *  The  Parlament  of  Foules ; '  2.  the  two  differing  versions 
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of  'The  Prologue  to  the  Legende  of  Good  Women,'  arranged  so  as  to 
show  their  differences ;  3.  an  Appendix  of  Poems  attributed  to  Chancer, 
I.  *Tbe  Balade  of  Pitee  by  Chauciers;'  ii.  *Tbe  Oronycle  made  by 
Ohancer/  both  from  MSS.  written  by  Shirley,  Ohaucer's  contemporary. 
XXIY.  A  One-lext  Print  of  Chaucer's  Minor  Poems,  being  the  best  Text  from 
the  Parallel-Text  Edition,  Part  I.,  containing!  1.  The  Dethe  of 
Blaunche  the  Duchesse ;  2.  The  Compleynt  to  Pite ;  3.  The  Parlament 
of  Ponies;  4.  The  Compleynt  of  Mars;  5.  The  ABC,  with  its 
original  from  De  Guileville*a  Pilerinage  de  la  Vie  hwrniM  (edited 
from  the  best  Paris  MSS,  by  M.  Paul  Meyer). 

1871.  Second  Series. 

6.  Trial  Fore-wobds  to  my  Parallel-Text  edition  of  Chaucer's  Minor 

Poems  for  the  Chaucer  Society  (with  a  try  to  set  Chaucer's  Works  in  their  right 
order  of  Time).  By  Fbbdk.  J.  Furnivall.  Part  I.  (This  Part  brings  out, 
for  the  first  time,  Chaucer's  long  early  but  hopeless  love  ) 

1872.  Firet  Series. 

XXV.  Chaucer's  Tale  of  Melibe,  the  Monk's,  Nun's  Priesf  s,  Doctor's.  Par- 
doner's, Wife  of  Bath's,  Friar's,  and  Summoner's  Tales,  in  6  parallel 
Texts  from  the  M  SS.  above  named,  and  with  the  remaining  13  coloured 
drawings  of  Tellers  of  Tales,  after  the  originals  in  the  Ellesmere  MS. 
XXV I.  The  Wife's,  Friar's,  and  Summoner's  Tales,  from  the  Ellesmere  MS.,  with 
9  woodcuts  of  Tale-Tellers.     (Part  IV.) 
XXVIL  The  Wife's,  Friar's,  Summoner's,   Monk's,  and  Nun's  Priest'f  Tales, 
from  the  Hengwrt  MS.,  with  23  woodcuts  of  the  Tellers  of  the  Tales. 
(Part  III.) 
XXVIII.  The  Wife's,  Friar's,  and  Summoner's  Tales,  from  the  Cambridge  MS., 
with  9  woodcuts  of  Tale-Tellers.     (Part  IV,) 
XXIX.  A   Treatise  on   the  Astrolabe;   otherwise  called  Bred  and  Mylk   for 
Children,  addressed  to  his  Son  Lowys  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer.     Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skbat,  M.A. 

1872.  Second  Series. 

7.  Originals  and  Analogues  of  some  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 

Part  1.  1.  The  original  of  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale  of  Constance,  from  the 
French  Chronicle  of  Nicholas  Trivet,  Arundel  MS.  56,  ab.  13iO  a.d.,  collated 
with  the  later  copy,ab.  1 400,  in  the  National  Library  at  Stockholm ;  copied  and 
edited,  with  a  tmslation,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Brock.  2.  The  Tale  of  **Merelaus 
the  Emperor,*'  from  the  Early- English  version  of  the  Gesta  Romanot-um  in  Harl. 
MS.  7333;  and  3.  Part  of  Matthew  Paris's  Vita  Offne  Pnmi,  both  stories, 
illustrating  incidents  in  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale.  4.  Two  French  Fabliaux  like 
the  Reeve's  Tale.    6.  Two  Latin  Stories  like  the  Friar's  Tale. 

1873.  First  Series. 

XXX.  The  Six-Text  Canterbury  Tales,  Part  V.,  containing  the  Clerk's  and 
Merchant's  Tales. 

1873.  Second  Series. 

8.  Albertano  of  Brescia's  Ziber   Consilii  et  Consolationis,  a.d.  1246 

(the  Latin  source  of  the  French  original  of  Chaucer's  Melibe)^  edited  from  the 
MSS.  bv  Dr.  Thor  Sundbt. 

1874.  First  Series. 

XXXI.  The  Six-Text,  Part  VI.,  containing  the  Squire's  and  Franklin's  Tales. 
XXXH.  to  XXXVI.  Large  ParU  of  the  separate  issues  of  the  Six  MSS. 

1874.     Second  Series. 

9.  Essays  on  Chaucer,  his  Words  and  Works,  Part  II. :  3.  John  of 

Hoveden's  Ftaetiea  Chilindri,  edited  from  the  MS.  with  a  translation,  by  Mr. 
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B.  Bboox.  4.  Chaucer's  me  of  the  ftnal  -#,  bj  Jooph  Patwe,  Eeq.  5.  Mn. 
E.  Barrett-BrowoiDg  on  Chanoer :  being  thoee  parti  of  her  re? iew  of  the  Bf»k 
of  ih$  Fio$ts,  1842,  which  relate  to  him  ;  here  reprinted  by  leave  of  Mr.  Robert 
Browning.  6.  Profeitor  Bemhard  Ten- Brink's  critieal  edition  of  Chaneer's 
OmpU^U  to  Pite, 

1876.     First  Series. 
XXXVII.  The  Six-Text,  Part  VII.,  the  Second  Non's,  Canon's-Teoman'a,  and 

Manciple's  Tales,  with  the  Blaok- Parson  LinJt 
XXXV! H.  to  XLIII.  Large  Parts  of  the  separate  issnes  of  the  Six  MSS.  bringing 
all  np  to  the  Parson's  Tale. 
XLIV.  A  detailed  Comparison  of  the  Troylua  and  Oiyooyde  with  Boccaccio's 
FilostratOy  with  a  Translation  of  all  Passages  nsed  bj  Chancer,  and 
an  Abstract  of  the  Parts  not  used,  bj  W.  Michael  Hossbtti,  Esq., 
and  with  a  print  of  the  Troylus  from  the  Harieian  M  S.  3943.     Part  I. 
XLV.,  XLYI.  Ryme- Index  to  the  Bllesmere  MS.  of  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
by  HbnrtCromib,  Esq.,  M.A.  Both  in  Royal  4to.  for  the  Sis-Tuct, 
and  in  8to.  for  the  separate  Bllesmere  MS. 

1875.     See<md  Series. 

10.  Originals  and  Analogues  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  Part  II. 
6.  Alphonsns  of  Lincoln,  a  Story  like  the  Prioresses  Tals.  7.  IIow  Reynard 
caught  Chanticleer,  the  source  of  the  Nun's-Priesfs  IMs,  8.  Two  Italian 
Stories,  and  a  Latin  one,  like  the  Pardoner's  Tele.  9.  The  Tale  of  the  Priest's 
Bladder,  a  story  like  the  Summoner's  Tale^  being  *  Li  dis  de  le  Vescie  a  Prestre,' 
par  Jakes  de  Basiw.  10.  Petrarch's  Latin  Tale  of  Griseldis  (with  Boccaccio's 
Story  from  which  it  was  re-told),  the  original  of  the  Olerk*s  Tale.  II.  Fife 
Versions  of  a  Pear-tree  Story  like  that  in  the  Merokant^s  Tale.  12.  Fonr 
VersioDs  of  The  Life  of  Saint  Cecilia,  the  original  of  the  Second  Hun's  Tak, 

11.  Early  English  Pronunciation,  with  especial  reference  to  Qhak- 
spere  and  Chaucer.    By  Alexanobr  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.    Part  IV. 

12.  Life  Kecords  of  Chaucer.  Part  I.,  The  Robberies  of  Chaucer  by 
Richard  Brerelay  and  others  at  Westminster,  and  at  Hatcham,  Surrey,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  6,  1390,  with  some  account  of  the  Robbers,  from  the  Enrol- 
ments in  the  Pnblio  Record  Office.  By  Walpord  D.  Sslbt,  Esq.,  of  the 
Pnblic  Record  Office. 

13.  Thtwne*8  Animadvbrsions  (1599)  on  Speght's  Chaucer*s  Worhes, 
re-edited  from  the  unique  MS.,  by  Frbdk.  J.  Fornivall,  with  fresh  LiTes  of 
William  and  Francis  Thynne,  and  the  only  known  fragment  of  The  PilgriwCr 
Tale. 

Childers. — A  Pali-Enoush  Dictiokabt,  with  Sanskrit  Equivalents, 
and  with  numerous  Quotations,  Extracts,  and  References.  Compiled  by  Robbrt 
CiBSAR  Childvrs,  Isto  of  the  Ceylon  Ciril  Service.  Imperial  Bvo.  Double 
Columns.  Part  I.  pp.  1-276.  24*.  Part  II.,  pp.  846.  Complete  in  1  Vol., 
pp.  xxiL  and  622,  cloth.     187d.    £3  3«. 

The  first  PaU  Dictionary  ever  published. 

Childers. — A  PXli  Grahmab  fob  Beginnebs.  By  Robebt  C.  Childebs. 

In  1  vol  8vo.  cloth.  [In  preparation. 

(Thilderf. — Notes  on  the  Sinhalese  Language.  No.  1.  On  the 
Formation  of  the  Plural  of  Neuter  Nouns,  fiy  R.  C.  Childbbs.  Demy  8to. 
sd.,  pp.  16.     1873.     Is. 

China  Eeview;  ob,  Notes  and  Quebies  on  the  Fab  East.  Pub- 
lished bi-monthly.  Edited  by  N.  B.  Dbmnts.  4to.  Subscription,  £\  lOf, 
per  volume. 

Chintamon. — A  Commentabt  on  the  Text  oe  the  BHAOATAn-QfrA; 
or,  the  Discourse  between  Krishna  and  Arjuna  of  Divine  Matters.  A  Sanscrit 
Philosophical  Poem.  With  a  few  Introductory  Papers.  By  Hurbtchumd 
Chintamon,  Political  Agent  to  H.  H.  the  Guicowar  Blulhar  Rao  Maharajah 
of  Baroda.    Post  8ro.  cloth,  pp.  118.    6«. 
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CHirifltaller. — A  Dictiokabt,  ENeusH,  Tshi,  (Asakte),  Aksa;  Tshi 

(Ghwee),  comprisiDg  as  dialects  Ak&n  (AslLnttf,  Aktfm,  Akoap^m,  etc.)  and 

Finttf ;  Akra  (Accra),  connected  with  Adangme ;  Gold  Coast,  West  Africa. 
Enyiresi,  Twi  ntf  Nkran  |         EnliSi,  OtSbi  ke  Ga 

nsgm  -  asekyere  -  nhoma.  I      wiemQi  -  aSiSitSomo-  wolo. 

Bj  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Chribtallbb,  Rev.  C.  W.  Loohbb,  Rev.  J.  Zimmbbmanit. 

16mo.    7«.  6</. 
Ouistaller. — A  Obamicab  of  the  Asakte  and  Fante  Lanotjaoe,  called 

Tshi  (Chwee,  Twi) :  based  on  the  Aknapem  Dialect,  with  reference  to  the 

other  (Akan  and  Fante)  Dialects.     By  Rev.  J.   G.  Christaller.     8vo.  pp. 

xziv.  and  203.     1875.     10«.  6<f. 
Clarke. — Ten  Great  Rbliqion8  :  an  Essay  in  Comparative  Theology. 

By  James  Fhrbman  Clahkb.    Svo.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  528.     1871.     14«. 
Clarke. — Mbmoib  on  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Egyptian,  Coptic, 

AMD  Udb.   By  Hydb  Clar&b,  Cor.  Member  American  Oriental  Society  ;  Mem. 

German  Oriental  Society,  etc. ,  etc.     Demy  8vo.  sd.,  pp.  32.     2«. 

Clarke. — Researches  in  Pre-historic  and  Proto-historic  Compara- 
TivB  Philology,  Mttholoot,  and  A&CHiBOLooT,  in  connexion  with  the 
Origin  of  Caltare  in  America  and  the  Accad  or  Sumerian  Families.  By  Hydb 
Clarkb.     Demy  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xi.  and  74.     1875.     2«.  %d, 

Colebrooke. — The  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  of  Henry  Thomas 

CoLEBROOKE.     The  Biography  by  his  Son,  Sir  T.  E.  Colbbrookb,  Bart,  M.P., 

The  Essays  edited  by  Professor  Cowell.    In  3  vols. 
Vol.  I.    The  Life.    With  Portrait  and  Map.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  492. 

14#. 
Vols.  II.  and  III.    The  Essays.     A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  by  E.  B.  Cowbll, 

Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 

xvi-544,  and  X.-520.     1873.     28*. 

Coleridge. — A  Glosisarial  Index  to  the  Printed  English  Literature  of 
the  Thirteenth  Century.    By  Hebbbrt  Colbridob,  Esq.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  104, 
2«.  6</. 
CoUeocao  de  Yocabulos  e  Erases  usados  na  Provincia  do  S.  Pedro, 

do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  no  Brasil.     12mo.  pp.  32,  sewed.     1«. 
Contoponlos. — A  Lexicon  of  Modern  Greek-English  and  English 
Modern  Greek.    By  N.  CoNTOPotiLos. 
Part  I.  Modern  Greek- English.    Svo.  cloth,  pp.  460.     12«. 
Part  II.  English-Modem  Greek.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  582.     15«. 

Conway. — The  Sacred  Anthology.  A  Book  of  Ethnical  Scriptures. 
Collected  and  edited  by  M.  D.  Conway.  4th  edition.  Demy  Svo.  doth, 
pp.  xvi.  and  480.     12«. 

Cowell  and  Eggeling. — Catalogue  op  Buddhist  Sanskrit  Manuscripts 
in  the  Possession  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Hodgson  Collection).  By  Pro- 
fessors £.  B.  Cowell  and  J.  Eggblino.     8vo.  sd.,  pp.  56.    2s.  ed. 

Cowell. — A  SHORT  Introduction  to  the  Ordinary  Prakrit  of  the 
Sanbxlrit  Dramas.  With  a  List  of  Common  Irregolar  Prakrit  Words.  By 
Prof.  E.  B.  Cowell.     Cr.  Svo.  limp  cloth,  pp.  40.    1875.    3*.  6d, 

Cunningham. — The  Ancient  Geography  of  India.  I.  The  Buddhist 
Period,  including  the  Campaigns  of  Alexander,  and  the  Travels  of  Hwen-Thsang. 
By  Alexander  Cunningham,  Major- General,  Royal  Engineers  (Bengal  Re- 
tired).    With  thirteen  Maps.     8vo.  pp.  xx.  590,  cloth.     1870.    28«. 

Cunningham. — The  Bhilsa  Topes  ;  or,  Buddhist  Monuments  of  Central 
India :  comprising  a  brief  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline 
of  Buddhism  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Opening  and  Examination  of  the  various 
Groups  of  Topes  around  Bhilsa.  By  Brev.- Major  Alexander  Cunningham, 
Bengal  Engineers.  Illustrated  with  thirty- three  Plates.  8vo.  pp.  xxxvi.  870, 
cloth.     1854.    £2  28. 
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CnnninghaTn. —  Akchjeological  Suhtet  of  India.     Four  Reports, 

made  daring  tbe  yean  1862-63-64-^5.  By  Albxandbr  Cummikgham,  O.S.I., 
Mi^r-General,  etc.   With  Maps  and  Plates.   Vols.  1  to  6.   8vo.  cloth.   £6. 

Dalton. — DsscBiPTiTs  Ethnologt  op  Bengal.  By  Edwakd  Tuite 
Dalton,  C.S.I.,  Colooel,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  etc  lUostrated  bj  Lithogrq»h 
PortraiU  copied  from  Photographs.  3:^  Lithograph  Plates.  4to.  half-calf, 
pp.  340.     £6  6#. 

D*Alwif . — Buddhist  NibvIna  ;  a  Review  of  Max  Mailer's  Dhamma- 
pade.  By  Jambs  D'Alwis,  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  8fo.  sewed, 
pp.  X.  and  140.    6«. 

D*Alwi8. — Pali  Translations.  Part  First.  By  James  D'Alwis, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.     Sto.  sewed,  pp.  24.     ]«. 

D^Alwis. — A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit,  Pah,  and  Slnhalesb 
Litbrart  Works  of  Cbtlon.  By  Jaurs  D'Alwis,  M.R.A.S.,  Advocate  of 
tbe  Supreme  Court,  &c.,  &o.  In  Three  Volumes.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  xxxii.  and*2U, 
sewed.     1870.     8«.  6</.  [Vols,  JL  and  III.  in  prtpration. 

Davids. — Three  Inscriptions  of  Par^krama  Banu  the  Great,  from 

Pulastipura,  Ceylon.     By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.     8vo.  pp.  20.     U.  M. 
Davids. — SIoiri,  the  Lion  Rock,  near  Pulastipura,  and  the   39th 

Chaptbk  of  thb  MahAvamsa.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  8?o.  pp.  30.  \$,  6d, 
Delepierre.  —  Supercheries     Litteraires,     Pastiches    Suppositions 

d'Autrur,  dans  lbs  Lettreb  bt  dans  lbs  Ajits.    Par  Octave  Dblbpibukx. 

Fcap.  4to.  paper  cover,  pp.  328.     14#. 
Delepierre. — Tableau  de  la  LrrrisRATURE  du  Centon,  chez  les  Anciens 

et  chez  les  Modernes.    Par  Octave  Delepierre.     2  vols,  small  4to.  paper  cover, 

pp.  324  and  318.     2I«. 

Delepierre. — Essai  Historique  bt  Bibliogeaphique  sue  les  Rtsue. 

Par  Octave  Delepierre.  8vo.  pp.  24,  sewed.  With  15  pages  of  Woodcuts. 
1870.     3«.  6d. 

Dennys. — China  and  Japan.  A  complete  Guide  to  the  Open  Ports  of 
those  countries,  together  with  Pekin,  Yeddo,  Hong  Eong,  and  Macao ;  forming 
a  Guide  Book  and  Vade  Mecum  for  Travellers,  Merchanta,  and  Residents  in 
general;  with  56  Maps  and  Plans.  By  Wm.  Frbdbrick  Maybrs,  F.  R.G.S. 
U.M.'s  Consular  Service;  N.  B.  Dbnnys,  late  H.M.'s  Consular  S^viee;  and 
Charlbs  Kino,  Lieut.  Royal  Marine  Artillery.  Edited  hj  N.  B.  Demntb. 
In  one  volume.    8vo.  pp.  600,  cloth.     £2  2t. 

Dennys. — A  Handbook  of  the  Canton  Yernacular  of  the  Chinese 
Lanouagb.  Being  a  Series  of  Introductory  Lessons,  for  Domestic  and 
Business  Purposes.  By  N.  B.  Dbnnts,  M.R.A.S.,  Ph.D.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  4, 
195,  and  31.    £\  10«. 

Dickson. — The  PaTniOKKHA,  being  the  Buddhist  Office  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Priesta.  The  Pali  Text,  with  a  Translation,  and  Notes,  by  J.  F. 
Dickson,  M.A.     8vo.  sd.,  pp.  69.     2«. 

Dinkard  (The). — The  Original  Pehlwi  Text,  the  same  transliterated 
in  Zend  Characters.  Translations  of  the  Text  in  the  Gujrati  and  English 
Languages;  a  Commentary  and  Glossary  of  Select  Terms.  By  Pbsbotun 
DosTooii  Bburamjbb  Sunjana.     Vol.  [.    8vo.  cloth.    £1  U, 

Dohne. — A  Zulu-Kafir  Dictionary,  etymologically  exiilained,  with 
copious  Illustrations  and  examples,  preceded  by  an  introduction  on  the  Zulu* 
Kafir  Language.  By  tbe  Rev.  J,  L.  Dohnb.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  xlii.  and  418, 
sewed.     Cape' Town,  1857.    21«. 

Dohne. — The  Four  Gospels  in  Zulu.  By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Dohne, 
Missionary  to  the  American  Board,  C.F.M.  8vo.  pp.  208, doth.  Pietermarits- 
burg,  1866.    5t, 
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DOOlittle. A  YOGABVLABT  AND  HANDBOOK  OF  THE    CHINESE  LaKOUAOE. 

Ronaanized  in  the  Mandarin  Dialect.  In  Two  Volumes  comprised  in  Three 
Parts.  By  Kev.  Justus  Doolittlb,  Author  of  «*  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese." 
Vol.  I.  4to.  pp.  viii.  and  548.  Vol.  II.  Parts  II.  and  III.,  pp.  rii.  and  695. 
£1  11«.  6<f.  each  vol. 

Douglas. — Chinese-English  Bictionabt  of  the  Yernacular  or  Spoken 
Lakouaob  of  Amot,  with  the  principal  variations  of  the  Chang-Chew  and 
Cbin-Chew  Dialects.  By  the  Rev.  Carotairs  Douglas,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Glasg., 
Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Enjj^land.  1  vol.  High  quarto, 
cloth,  double  columns,  pp.  632.     1873.     £3  3«. 

Douglas. — CrfiNESE  Lanouaqb  and  LiTERATxrRE.  Two  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution,  by  R.  E.  Douglas,  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  Professor  of  Chinese  at  King's  College.     Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  pp.  118.    1875.  5«. 

Dowson. — A  Grammar  of  the  Urdf  oe  Hindustani  Langxtagb.  By 
John  Duwson,  M.R.A.S.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  zvi.  and  264.     10«.  6(f. 

DoWBon. — A  Hindustani  Exercise  Book.  Containing  a  Series  of 
Passages  and  Extracts  adapted  for  Translation  into  nindustani.  By  John 
Dowson,  M.R.A.8.,  Professor  of  Hindustani,  Staff  College.  Crown  8vo.  pp. 
100.    Limp  cloth,  24.  6</. 

Early  English  Text  Society's  Publications.    Subscription,  one  guinea 
per  annum. 

1.  Earlt  English  Alliterative  Poems.       In  the  West-Midland 

Dialect  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited  by  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  from  an 
unique  Cottonian  MS.     16<. 

2.  Arthur  (about  1440  a.d.).     Edited  by  F.  J.  Furniyall,  Esq., 

from  the  Marquis  of  Bath's  unique  MS.    4«. 

3.  Ane  Compendious  and  Breue  Tractate  concern yno  te  Office 

AND  Dewtib  OP  Kynoib,  etc.  By  William  Lauder.  (1556  a.d.)  Edited 
by  F.  H AL^  Esq.,  D.O.  L.     4*. 

4.  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (about   1320-30  a.d.). 

Edited  by  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  from  an  unique  Cottonian  MS.     10«. 

5.  Of  the  Orthooraphie  and  Congruitie  of  the  Bbitan  Tongue  ; 

a  treates,  noe  shorter  than  necessarie,  for  the  Schooles,  be  Alexander  Huhb. 
Edited  for  the  first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (about 
1617  a.d. ),  by  Hbnbt  B.  Whratlet,  Esq.    4«. 

6.  Lancelot  of  the  Laik.     Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Cam- 

bridge University  Library  (ab.  1500),  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.  A.  8«. 

7.  The  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  an  Early  English  Song,  of 

about  1250  a.d.  Edited  for  the  first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Library 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  by  U.  Morris,  Esq.    8«. 

8  Morte  Arthure;  the  Alliterative  Version.  Edited  from  Robert 
Thornton^s  unique  MS.  (about  144-0  a.d.)  at  Lincoln,  by  the  Rev.  Gborgb 
Perry,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln.    7«. 

9.  Animadversions  upfon  the  Annotacions  and  Corrections  of 
SOME  Imperfections  of  Impkessiones  of  Chaucer's  Woukes,  reprinted 
in  1598;  by  Francis  Th%nne.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the 
Bridgewater  Library.  By  O.  H. Kimoslet,  Esq.,  M.D.,  and  F.  J.  Furniyall, 
Esq.,  M.A.     10«. 

10.  Merlin,  or  the  Early  History  op  Kino  Arthur.    Edited  for  the 

first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library  (about 
1450  A.D.),  by  Hbnrt  B.  Wubatlet,  Esq.     Part  I.     2«.  6^. 

11.  The  Monarche,  and  other  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndesay.  Edited 

from  the  first  edition  by  Johns  Skott,  in  1552,  by  Fitzedward  Hall, 
Esq.,  D.C.L.    Part  L     S«. 

12.  The  Wright's  Chaste  Wipe,  a  Merry  Tale,  by  Adam  of  Cobsam 

(about  1462  a.d.),  from  the  unique  Lambeth  MS.  306.  Edited  for  the  first 
tiine  by  F.  J.  Furniyall,  Esq.,  M.A.    1«.  2 
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13.  Sbinte  Mabhebete,  )?e  Meidek  aitt  Maettb.     Three  Texts  of  ab. 

1200,1810,  1330  A.D.  Pint  edited  in  1S62,  by  the  Rer.  Oswald  Cockatke, 
M.A.,  and  now  re-iisued.    2m, 

14.  Xtng  Horn,  with  fragmeDts  of  Floriz  and  Blauncheflur,  and  the 

Aisamption  of  the  Blessnl  Virgin.  Edited  from  the  MSS.  in  the  Library  of 
the  UniTersity  ofCambridge  and  the  Britbh  Maseum,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rawsox 
LUMBY.     8j.  6<f. 

15.  Political,  Keugious,  and  Lots  Poems,  £rora  the  Lambeth  MS. 

No.  306,  and  other  sources.    Edited  \j  F.  J.  Purnivall,  Esq^  M.A.    7«.  6^ 

16.  A  Tretice  in  English  breuely  drawe  out  of  \  book  of  Qnintis 

easencijt  in  Latyn,  ^  Hermys  b  prophete  and  king  of  Egipt  after  ]r  flood 
of  Noe,  fader  of  rhilosophris,  hadde  by  reaelacioun  of  an  aangil  of  God  to  bim 
sente.   Edited  from  the  Sloane  MS.  78,  by  P.  J.  Fitrnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.  1«. 

17.  Parallel  ExxRAcrs  from  29  Manuscripts  of  Piers  Plowman,  with 

Comments,  and  a  Proposal  for  the  Society's  Three- text  edition  of  this  Poem. 
By  the  Re?.  W.  Seeat,  M.A.     U. 

18.  Hali  Meidenhead,  about  1200  a.b.   Edited  for  the  first  time  from 

the  MS.  (with  a  translation)  by  the  Rct.  Oswald  Cooxatkb,  M.A.     1«. 

19.  The  Monarchb,  and  other  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndesay.  Part  U., 

the  Complaynt  of  the  King's  Papingo,  and  other  minor  Poems.  Edited  from 
the  Pirst  EdiUon  by  P.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.O  L.     3«.  ekC 

20.  Some  Treatises  bt  Kichard  Rolle  de  Hampole.     Edited  from 

Robert  of  Thornton's  MS.  rab.1440  A.D.),byReT.GBOROfEG.PEBRY,M.A.  It. 

21.  Merlin,  ok  the  Early  Histobt  of  Ed^g  Abthur.  Part  II.  Edited 

by  Hbnrt  B.  Wubatlst,  Esq.    4«. 

22.  The  Eomans  of  Partenat,  or  Lusignen.    Edited  for  the  first  time 

from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  ScBAT.  M.A.    6#. 

23.  Dan  Michel's  Atenbitb  of  Inwtt,  or  Remorse  of  Conscience,  in 

the  Kentish  dialect,  18i0  a.d.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  by  Richard  Morris,  Esq.     10«.  M, 

24.  Htmns  of  the  Virgin  and  Christ  ;  The  Parliament  of  Deyiis, 

and  Other  Religious  Poems.    Edited  from  the  Lambeth  MS.  853,  by  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  M.A.    dl. 
26.  The  Stacions  of  Rome,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Sea- Voyage  and  Set- 
Sickness,  with  Clene  Maydenhod.    Edited  from  the  Vernon  and  Porkington 
MSS.,  etc.,  by  F.  J.  Fueniyall,  Esq.,  M.A.     1«. 

26.  Rrligious  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Vebse.      Containing  Dan  Jon 

Gaytrigg's  Sermon ;  The  Abbaye  of  S.  Spirit ;  Sayne  Jon,  and  other  pieoei 
in  the  Northern  Dialect.  Edited  from  Robert  of  Thorntone's  MS.  (ab.  1460 
A.D.),  by  the  Rev.  G.  Perry,  M.A.    2*. 

27.  Manipulus  Vocabulortjm  :  a  Rhyming  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language,  by  Pbteh  Levins  (1570).  Edited,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index, 
by  UfcNRY  B.  Wheatlby.     12i. 

28.  The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  Plowman,  together  with 

Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet  et  Dobest.  1362  a.d.,  by  William  Lakolakd.  The 
earliest  or  Vernon  Text ;  Text  A.  Edited  from  the  Vernon  MS.,  with  foil 
Collations,  by  Rer.  W.  W.  Skeat.  M.A.     7*. 

29.  Old  English  Homilies  and  Homiletic  Treatises.    (Sawles  Warde 

and  the  Wohunge  of  lire  Lauerd  :  Ureisuns  of  Ure  Louerd  and  of  Ure  Lefdi, 
etc.)  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  Edited  from  MSS.  in  the  Bnt- 
ish  Museum,  Lambeth,  and  Bodleian  Libraries ;  with  Introduction,  Transla- 
tion, and  Notes.    By  Richard  Morris.    First  Series,    Part  I.    7«. 

30.  Piers,  the  Ploughman's  Crede  (about  1394).     Edited  from  tiie 

MSS.  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    2s, 
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Early  English  English  Text  Society's  Publications— ^on^tnM^i^. 
81.  luOTRucTioNS  FOR  Pamsh  Pkiests.    By  John  Mtec.    Edited  from 
Cotton  MS.  Claudias  A.  II.,  by  Edward  Pbacock,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  etc.,  etc.  4#. 

32.  The  Ba^bbs  Book,  Aristotle's  ABC,  Urbanitatis,  Stans  Puer  ad 

Mensam,  The  Lytille-  Childrenes  Lytil  Boke.  The  Bokes  op  Nurt'urr  of 
Hagh  Rhodes  and  John  Rassell,  "V^^kyn  de  Worde*8  Boke  of  Kerfynge,  The 
Booke  of  Demeanor,  The  Boke  of  Curtasye,  Seager's  Schoole  of  Vertue,  etc., 
etc.  With  some  French  and  Latin  Poems  on  like  subjects,  and  some  Pore- 
words  on  Education  in  Early  England.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A., 
Trin.  Hall,  Cambridge.     15«. 

33.  Thb  Book  of  the  Knight  de  la  Toitb  Lakdbt,  1372.     A  Father's 

Book  for  his  Daughters,  Edited  from  the  Uarleian  MS.  1764,  by  Thomas 
Wright  Esq.,  M.  A.,  and  Mr.  Wiluam  Rossitbb.    8«. 

34.  Old  English  Hokilies  and  HoinLsnc  Treatises.  (Sawles  Warde, 

and  the  Wohuuge  of  Ure  Lauerd :  Ureisnns  of  Ure  Louerd  and  of  lire  Lefdi,  - 
etc)  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.    Edited  from  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  Lambeth,  and  Bodleian  Libraries ;  with  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, and  Notes,  by  Richa&d  Morris.    Firwt  Seriti,    Part  2.    8«. 

35.  Sm  Dattd  Ltndesat's  Works.    Part  3.     The  Historie  of  ane 

Nobil  and  Wailzeand  Sqvyer,  William  Mbldrxtm,  umqyhyle  Laird  of 
Cleisehe  and  Bynnis,  compyUt  be  Sir  Dauid  Lyndbsat  of  the  Mont  alias 
Lyoun  King  of  Armes.  With  the  Testament  of  the  said  WilHame  Mel- 
drum,  Squyer,  oompylit  alswa  be  Sir  Dauid  Lyndesay,  etc.  Edited  by  F. 
Hall,  D.C.L.     2#. 

36.  Merun,  or  the  Earlt  Histort  op  King  Arthur.    A  Prose 

Romance  (about  1450-1460  a.d.),  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the 
University  Library,  Cambridge,  by  Hbnry  B.  Whbatlbt.  With  an  Essay 
on  Arthurian  Localities,  by  J.  8.  Stuart  Gleknib,  Esq.  Fart  II  I.  1869.  I2«. 

37.  8iB  David  Ltndesat's  Works.    Part  IV.    Ane  Satyre  of  the 

thrie  estaits,  in  commendation  of  Tcrtew  and  vitvperation  of  vyoe.  Maid 
be  Sir  David  Lin dbsat,  of  the  Mont,  o/mm  Lyon  King  of  Armes.  At 
Edinbvrgh.  Printed  be  Robert  Charteris,  1602.  Cvm  privilegio  regis. 
Edited  by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.    4«. 

38.  The    Vision    of    William   ooNCERNiNe    Piers    the    Plowman, 

together  with  Vita  de  Dowel,  Debet,  et  Dobest,  Secundum  Wit  et  Resoun, 
by  William  Lanoland  (1377  a.d.).  The  "Crowley"  Text;  or  Text  B. 
Edited  from  MS.  Laud  Misc.  581,  collated  with  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  38,  MS. 
B.  15.  17.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  MS.  Dd.  1.  17.  in 
the  Cambridge  University  Library,  the  MS.  in  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  MS. 
Bodley  814,  etc.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skbat,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.     IDs.  Qd, 

39.  The  "Gest  Hystoriale"   of  the  Destruction  of  Trot.    An 

Alliterative  Romance,  translated  from  Guido  De  Colonna's  ''Hysteria 
Troiaoa.**  Now  first  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Hunterian  Museum, 
University  of  Glasgow,  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  A  Pamton  and  David  Donaldson. 
Part  I.     10».  6rf. 

40.  English  Gelds.      The  Original  Ordinanees  of  more  than  One 

Hundred  Early  English  Gilds  :  Together  with  the  olde  usages  of  the  cite  of 
Wynchestre;  The  Ordinances  of  Worcester;  The  Office  of  the  Mayor  of 
Bristol;  and  the  Customary  of  the  Manor  of  Tettenhall- Regis.  From 
Original  MSS.  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  Edited  with 
Notes  by  the  late  Toulmim  Smith,  Esq.,  F.B.S.  of  Northern  Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen).  With  an  Introduction  and  Glossary,  etc.,  by  his  daughter, 
Lucy  Toulmin  Smith.  And  a  IVeliminary  Elssay,  in  Five  Parts,  On  thb 
History  and  Dbvelopmbnt  of  Gilds,  by  Lu jo  Brbntano,  Doctor  Juris 
Utriusque  et  Philosophiie.     21«. 

41.  The  Minor  Poems  of  William  Lauder,  Playwright,  Poet,  and 

Minister  of  the  Word  of  God  (mainly  on  the  State  of  Scotland  in  and  about 
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1668  A.0.,  tiiat  year  «f  FamiiM  and  Plague).  Edited  fram  tlie  Uoiqae 
Oriiriiiala  belonging  to  S.  Chbistiv-Millbb,  Esq.,  of  Britvell,  by  F.  J. 
FuanxTALL,  M.A.,  Trin.  Hall,  Camb.    Zs, 

42.  Bebkabdus  db  Cuba  bex  Famvliabjs,  with  some  Early  Scotch 

Propbeciea,  etc.  From  a  MS.,  KK  1.  6,  in  the  Cambridge  Univeraity 
Library.  Edited  by  J.  IUwbon  Lumbt,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdaka 
College,  Cambridge.    2«. 

43.  Eatis  Rating,  and  other  Moral  and  Eeligious  Pieces,  in  Prose  and 

Verse.  Edited  from  the  Cambridge  UniFersity  Library  MS.  KK  1.  6,  by  J. 
Raw§on  Lumbt,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.    Sf. 

44.  JosBPH  OF  Abdcathib  :    otherwise  called  the   Romance   of  the 

Seint  Oraal,  or  Holy  Qrail:  an  aHiterative  poem,  written  abont  A.D.  13^. 
and  now  first  printed  from  the  uniqne  copy  in  the  V<emon  MS.  at  Oxford. 
With  an  appendix,  containing  *'The  Lffe  «f  J«aeph  of  Armathy,"  reprinted 
IW>m  the  black-letter  copy  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde ;  *'  De  sancto  Joseph  ab 
▲rimathia,"  first  printed  by  Pynson,  A.D.  1516 ;  and  '^  The  Lyfe  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathia,"  first  printed  by  Pynson,  a.d.  1520.  Edited,  with  Notes  snd 
Glossarial  Indices,  by  the  Rer.  Waltbr  W.  Sxbat,  M.A.     59. 

45.  KiKo  Alfb£d*s  Wrst-Saxon  Version  of  Gbegobt's  Pasiobal  Cabs. 

With  an  English  translation,  the  I^tin  Text,  Notes,  and  an  Introdactioa 
Edited  by  UBNaT  Swebt,  Esq.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Part  I.     10*. 

46.  Lboends  of  thb  Holt  Rood  ;  Symbols  of  thb  Passion  and  Cboss- 

PoRMB.  In  Old  English  of  the  Ele? enth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Cen- 
turies. Edited  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museam  and  Bodleian  libraries; 
with  Introduction,  Translations,  and  Qlossarial  Index.  By  Richard 
MoRKis,  LL.D.     \0s, 

47.  Sib  David  Lyndbsat's  Wobks.    Pabt  V.     The  Minor  Poems  oi 

Lyndesay.    Edited  by  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  Esq.    8f. 
4P.  The  Times'  Whistle-  or,  A  Newe  Daunce  of  Seven  Satires,  and 

other  Poems :  Compiled  by  R.  C,  Gent    Now  first  Edited  from  MS.  Y.  8.  S. 

in  the  Library  of  Canterbury  Cathedral;   with  Introduction,   Notes,  and 

Glossary,  by  J.  M.  Cowpbr     6«. 
49.  An  Old  English  Miscellant,  containing  a  Bestiary,  Kentish 

Sermons,  Proverbs  of  Alfred,  Religious  Poems  of  the  Idth  eeatnry.    Edited 

from  the  MSS.  by  the  Rev.  It.  Morris,  LL.D.     10«. 

60.  Kino  Alfbed's  West-Saxon  Version  of  Gbegort's  Pastobal  Cars. 

Edited  from  2  MSS.,  with  an  English  translation.  By  Hbn&t  8 writ,  Esq., 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Part  II.     10«. 

61.  pE  Liflade  of  St.  Juliana,  from  two  old  English  Manuscripts  of 

1230  A.D.  With  renderings  into  Modern  English,  by  the  Rev.  O.  Cockaykb 
and  Epmund  Brock.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  O.  Cockatnb,  MwA.    Price  2<. 

62.  Palladius  on  Husbondbie,  from  the  unique  MS.,  ab.  1420  A.D., 

ed.  Rev.  B.  Lodge.    Part  I.     lOt. 

53.  Old  English  Homilies,  Series  II.,  from  the  unique  13th-centuiy 
MS.  in  Trinity  Coll.  Cambridge,  with  a  photdithograph ;  three  Hymns  to 
the  Virgin  and  God,  from  a  unique  13th-century  MS.  at  Oxford,  a  photo- 
lithograph  of  the  music  to  two  of  them,  and  transcriptions  of  it  in  modern 
noUtion  by  Dr.  Rimbault,  and  A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.;  the  whole 
edited  by  the  Eev.  Richard  Morris,  LL.D.    8a. 

64.  The  Vision  of  Piebs  Plowman,  Text  C  (completing  the  three 
versions  of  this  great  poem),  with  an  Autotype;  and  two  unique  alliterative 
poems :  Richaid  the  Redeles  (by  Wiluam,  the  author  of  the  Vigion) ;  and 
The  Crowned  King ;  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Sxeat,  M.A.     18t. 

66.  Gensbtdes,  a  Romance,  edited  from  the  unique  MS.,  ah.  1440  a.d., 
in  Trin.  CoU.  Cambridge,  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trin.  CoU. 
Cambr.    Part  L    2$. 
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66.  The  Geot  Htstoriale  op  the  Destruction  op  Tkot,  translated 
from  Gaido  de  Colonna,  in  alliterative  verse ;  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in 
the  Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow,  by  IX  Domaldbok,  Esq.,  and  the  late  Rev. 
Q.  A.  Panton.     Part  II.     10«.  6</. 

57.  The  Eably  Enoush  Version  op  thb  "  Cursor  Mundi,"  in  four 

Texts,  from  MS.  Cotton,  Yesp.  A.  iii.  m  the  British  Museum ;  Fairfax  MS. 
14.  in  the  Bodleian ;  the  Gottingen  MS.  Theol.  >07 ;  MS.  R.  8,  8,  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  Part  I.  with 
two  photo-lithographic  facsimiles  by  Cooke  and  Fotheringham.     10«.  6d. 

58.  The  Blickling  Homilies,  edited  from  the  Marquis  of  Lothian's 

Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  971  A.D.,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Mobbis,  LL.D.  (With  a 
Photolithograph).    Part  1.     8«. 

59.  The  Early  English  Version  of  the  "Cursor  Munw;"  in  four 

Texts,  from  MS.  Cotton  Vetfp.  A.  iii.  in  the  British  Maseum ;  Fairfkx  MS. 
J4.  in  the  Bodleian ;  the  Gottingen  MS.  Theol.  107 ;  MS.  R.  8,  8,  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morbis,  LL.D.    Part  II.    I5t. 

60.  HsDiTACTUNs  ON  THE  SoPSR  OF  OUR  LoRDE  (perhaps  by  Kobert 

OP  Bbunnb).    Edited  from  the  M8S.  by  J.  M.  Cowpbb,  Esq.    2#.  ^d. 

61.  The  Romance  and  Prophecies  op  Thomas  op  Erceldoune,  printed 

from  Five  MSS.    Edited  by  Dr.  James  A.  H.  Morbat.     10«.  M. 

62.  The  Early  English  Version  op  the  "  Cursor  Mundi,"  in  Four 
Texts.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morbis,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Part  III.     I5«. 

63.  The  Buckling  Homilies.     Edited  from  the  Marquis  of  Lothian's 

Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  971  A.D.,by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.     Part  IL    4«. 
J^tra  8et*ie8.     Subscriptions — Small  paper,  one  guinea^  large  paper 
two  guineas,  per  annum. 

1.  The  Romance  op  "William  op  Palernr  (otherwise  known  as  the 

Romance  of  William  and  the  Werwolf).  Translated  from  the  French  at  the 
command  of  Sir  Humphrey  de  Bohitn,  abont  a.d.  1350,  to  which  is  added  a 
fragment  of  the  Alliterative  Romance  of  Alisaander,  translated  from  the 
Latin  bv  the  same  author,  about  a.d.  1840;  the  former  re-edited  from  the 
unique  MS.  in  the  Library  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  the  latter  now 
first  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  By  the 
Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    8? o.  sewed,  pp.  xllv.  and  S2S.    £l  6$, 

2.  On  Early   English   Pronunciation,   with  especial  reference  to 

Shakspere  and  Chaucer ;  containing  an  investigation  of  the  Correspondence 
of  Writing  with  Speech  in  England,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the 
present  day,  preceded  by  a  systematic  Notation  of  all  Spoken  Sounds  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  Printing  Types ;  including  a  re- arrangement  of  Prof. 
P.  J.  Child's  Memoirs  on  the  Language  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  reprints 
of  the  rare  Tracts  by  Salesbury  on  English,  1547,  and  Welsh,  1567,  and  by 
Barcley  on  French,  152 J  By  Albxanobr  J.  Ellis,  P.R.S.  Part  I.  On 
the  Pronunciation  of  the  xivth,  xvilh,  zviith,  and  xvxiith  centuries.  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  416.     10*. 

3.  Gaxton's  Book  op  Curtesye,  printed  at  Westminster  about  1477-8, 

A.D.,  and  now  reprinted,  with  two  MS.  copies  of  the  same  treatise,  from  the 
Oriel  MS.  79,  and  the  Balliol  MS.  354.  Edited  by  Frrdbricx  J.  Purni- 
VALL,  M.A.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xiu  and  58.     5«. 

4.  The  Lay  of  Hayelok  the  Dane;    composed  in  the  reign  of 

Edward  L,  about  a.o.  1280.  Formerly  edited  by  Sir  P.  Maddbn  for  the 
Roxburghe  Club,  and  now  re-edited  from  the  unique  MS.  Laud  Misc.  108,  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skbat,  M.A.  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  Iv.  and  160.  10«. 
5.  Chauceb's  Tbanslation  op  Boethius's  "De  Consolatione 
Philosophib."  Edited  from  the  Additional  MS.  10,340  in  the  British 
Museum.  Collated  with  the  Cambridge  Univ.  Libr.  MS.  li.  8.  21.  By 
Richard  Mor&is.    8vo.    12f. 
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6  Th£  Eoha-HCE  of  the  Chevelebe  Assione.  Be-edited  from  the 
uniqae  m«noacript  in  the  British  Museam,  with  a  Preface,  Notes,  and 
Glossarial  Index,  by  Hbmbt  U.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  M.A.  8to.  sewed,  pp. 
zviii.  and  38.    9«. 

7.  Ok  Eablt  English  PEONTTKCiATioir,  with  especial  reference  to 
Shakspere  and  Chancer.  By  Alexamdbr  J.  Bllis,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  etc. 
Part  II.  On  the  Pronunciation  of  the  ziii  th  and  prerions  centuries,  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  Icelandic,  Old  Hone  and  Gothic,  with  Chronological  Tables  of 
the  Value  of  Letters  and  Kzpression  of  Sounds  in  English  Writing.     lOs, 

8.  QuEENE  Elizabethes  Achademt,   by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbebt. 

A  Kooke  of  Precedence,  The  Ordering  of  a  Funeralt,  etc.  Varying  Versions 
of  the  Good  Wife,  The  Wise  Man,  etc.,  Maznns,  Ljdgate's  Order  of  Fools, 
A  Poem  on  Heraldry,  Occleve  on  Lords'  Men,  etc..  Edited  by  P.  J. 
FuRKivALL,  M.A.,  Trin,  Hall,  Camb.  'With  Essays  on  Early  Italian  and 
German  Books  of  Courtesy,  by  W.  M.  Rossetti,  Esq.,  and  E.  Oswald, 
Esq.     8  TO.     I3s. 

9.  The  FEATEUNiirE  o»  Vicabokdes,  by  Jomr  Awdblet  (Kcensed 

in  1660-1,  imprinted  then,  and  in  1565),  from  the  edition  of  1575  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  A  Caueat  or  Warening  for  Commen  Cnrsetors  ? ulgarely 
called  Vagabones,  by  Thomas  H  a  rman,  EsauiBas.  Prom  the  8rd  edition  of 
1567,  belonging  to  Henry  Huth,  Esq.,  collated  with  the  2nd  edition  of  1567, 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  with  the  reprint  of  the  4th  edition  of 
1573.  A  Sermon  in  Praise  of  Thieves  and  Thievery,  by  Pauson  Habbk  ob 
Htberdtnb,  from  the  Lansdowne  MS.  98,  and  Cotton  Vesp.  A  25.  Those 
parts  of  the  Groundworke  of  Conny-catching  (ed.  1592),  that  differ  from 
ffarmates  Catuat,  Edited  by  Edward  Viles  &  F.  J.  Fubkitall.  8vo. 
7#.  6rf. 

1 0.  The  Fyest  Boke  of  tee  Intboductiok  of  Knowledge,  made  bj 

Andrew  Borde,  of  Physycke  Doctor.  A  Compendyous  Reotmbnt  of  a 
Byetary  of  Ueltu  made  in  Mountpyllier,  compiled  by  Andrewe  Boorde, 
of  Physycke  Doctor.  Baunes  in  thb  Befencs  of  tub  Berdb  :  a  trestyse 
made,  answerynge  the  treatyse  of  Doctor  Borde  upon  Berdes.  Edited,  with 
a  life  of  Andrew  Boorde,  and  large  extracts  from  his  Breuyary,  by  F.  J  • 
Fdbnivall,  M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Camb.     8vo.     IBs. 

1 1 .  The  Bbucb  ;  or,  the  Book  of  the  most  exceUent  asd  noble  Prince, 

Robert  de  Broyss.  King  of  Scots:  -conkpiled  by  Master  John  Barbour,  Arch- 
deacon of  Aberdeen,  a^.  1375.  Edited  from  MS.  O  23  in  the  Library  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  written  a.o.  1487 ;  collated  with  the  MS.  in  the 
Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh,  written  a.d.  1489,  and  with  Hart*8 
Edition,  printed  a.d.  1616 ;  with  a  Preface,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index,  by 
the  Rev.  Waltbk  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    Part  I     8vo.     12*. 

12.  England   ts   the    Reion    of    King    Henbt    the   Eighth.    A 

Dialogue  between  Cardinal  Pole  and  Thomas  Lupset,  Lecturer  in  Rhetoric 
at  Oxford.  By  Thom  s  Starkby,  Chaplain  to  the  King.  Edited,  with 
Preface,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  J.  M.  Cowpbb.  And  with  an  Introduction, 
containing  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Starkey,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  BiiEWBa, 
M.A.    Partli.     \2s. 

{Fart  /.,  Starkey  8  Lift  attd  iMterSy  i$  in  jMypttratitm. 

13.  A  SuppLicACTON  FOB  THE  Beogabs.     Written  about  the  year  1529, 

by  Simon  Fish.  Now  re-edited  by  Fbederick  J.  Pubnitall.  With  a 
Supplycacion  to  our  moste  Soueraigne  Lorde  Kynge  Henry  the  Eyght 
(1544  A,D.),  A  Supplication  of  the  Poore  Commons  (1546  a.d.).  The  Decaye 
of  Englsnd  l>y  the  great  mvdtitude  of  Shepe  (1550-3  a.i>.).  Edited  by  J. 
Meadows  Cowpeb.    6«. 

14.  On  Eablt  English  Pbonitnciation,   with  especial  reference  to 

Shakspere  and  Chaucer.     By  A.  J.   Ellis,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.      Part    III. 
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Illustrations  of  the  Pronunciation  of  the  xi  vth  and  xvith  Centuries.  Chaucer, 
Go  war,  Wycliffe,  Spenser,  Shakspere,  Salesbury,  Barcley,  Uart,  Bullokar, 
GiU.    Pronouncing  vocabulary.     10«. 

15.  Robert  Ceowley's  Thiety-onb  Epigrams,  Voyce  of  the  Laet 
Trumpet,  Way  to  Wealth,  etc.,  1550-1  a.d.  Edited  by  J.  M.  Cowpbr,  Esq. 
12#. 

16.  A  Tbeatise  on  the  Astrolabe;  addressed  to  his  son  Lowjs,  by 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  a.d.  1391.  Edited  from  the  earliest  MSS.  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  W.  Skbat,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cimbridge.     10». 

17.  The  Complaynt  of  Scotlande,  1549,  a.d.,  with  an  Appendix  of 

four  Contemporary  English  Tracts.  Edited  by  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  Esq. 
Part  r.     !••«. 

1 8.  The  Complaynt  op  Scotlai?de,  etc.     Part  II.     8«. 

19.  OuRE  Ladyes  Myrourb,   a.d.    1530,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 

Blunt,  M.A.,  with  four  full-page  photolithographic  facsimiles  by  Cooke  and 
Fotheringham.    24«. 

20.  Lonelich^s  History  op  the  Holy  Grail  (ab.  1450  a.d.),  translated 

from  the  French  Prose  of  Sirbs  Robibrs  db  Borron.  Ue-edited  fron  the 
Unique  MS.  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq., 
M.A.     Parti.     8«. 

21.  Barbour's   Bruce.     Part  II.     Edited  from   the  MSS.  and  the 

earliest  printed  edition  by  the  Rer.  W.  W.  Skbat,  M.A.     \$, 

22.  Henry   Brinklow*s   Complaynt   op   Roderyck   Mors,  somt3nne 

a  gray  Fryre,  unto  the  Parliament  Howse  of  lugland  his  naturall  Country, 
for  the  Redresse  of  certen  wicked  Lawes,  euel  Customs,  and  cruel  Decreys 
(ab.  1542);  and  The  Lambntacion  of  a  Christian  Against  thb  Citib 
OP  London,  made  by  Roderigo  Mors,  a.d.  1645.  Edited  by  J.  M.  Cowpbr, 
Esq.    9«. 

23.  On   Early  English  Pronunciation,  with  especial  reference  to 

Shakspere  and  Chaucer.     By  A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.     Part  IV.    10«. 

24.  Lonelich*8  History  op  the  Holy  Grail  (ab.  1450  a.d.),  translated 

from  the  French  Prose  of  Sirbs  Robibrs  de  Borron.  Re-edited  from  the 
Unique  MS.  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  by  F.  J.  Furnivall, 
Esq.,  M.A.     Part  11.     10«. 

25.  The  Romance  op  Gxty  op  Warwick.  Edited  from  the  Cambridge 
University  MS.  by  Prof.  J.  Zupitza,  Ph.D.    Part  I.    20». 

Edda  Saemnndar  Hinns  Froda— The  Eddu  of  Saemund  the  Learned. 
From  the  Old  Norse  or  Icelandic.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe.  Part  I.  with  a  Mytho* 
logical  Index.  Vlmo.  pp.  152,  cloth,  Zi.  6d,  Part  II.  with  Index  of  Persons  and 
Places.    12mo.  pp.  viii.  and  172,  cloth.   1866.  4«. :  or  in  1  Vol.  complete,  7s,  ^d, 

Edkins. — Introduction  to  the  Study^  op  the  Chinese  Characters. 
By  J.  Edkins,  B.D.,  Peking,  China.    In  one  vol  roy.  8vo.  of  about  3U0  pages. 

[In  preparation. 

Edkins. — China's  Place  in  Philology.  An  attempt  to  show  that  the 
Languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  a  common  origin.  By  the  Rev.  Josbph 
Edkins.    Crown  8vo  ,  pp.  xxiit. — 403,  cloth.      10«.  6^. 

Edkins. — A  Vocabulary  op  the  Shanghai  Dialfxtt.    By  J.  Edkins. 

8vo.  half-calf,  pp.  vi.  and  151.     Shanghai,  1869.     2U. 

Edkins. — A  Grammar  op  Collouuial  Chinese,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Shanghai  Dialect.  By  J.  Edkins,  B.A.  Second  edition,  corrected.  8vo. 
half-calf,  pp.  viii.  and  225.     Shanghai,  1868.     2U. 

Edkins. — A  Grammar  op  the  Chinese  Colloquial  Language,  com- 
monly called  the  Mandarin  Dialect.  By  Joseph  Edkins.  Second  edition. 
8vo.  half-calA  pp.  viii.  and  279.     Shanghai,  1864.    jtl  10«. 
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Eger  and  Orime ;  an  Early  English  Romance.  Edited  from  Bishop 
Percy's  Folio  Manascript,  about  1650  a.d.  Bj  John  W.  Haus,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Ute  AuUtant  Tator  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Fkbdekick 
J.  FuRNivALL,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  1  toI.  4to.,  pp.  6*,  (only 
100  copies  printed),  bound  in  the  Rozbargbe  style.     10«.  6d, 

Eitel. — H  ANDBooK  FOR  THE  Studekt  OF  Chdtesb  Buddhism.  By  the  Rev. 
E.J.  F.iTBL,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  viii.,  224,cl.,  18#. 

£itel. — Feno-Shui  :  or,  The  Rudiments  of  Natural  Science  in  China. 
By  Rev.  B.  J.  Eitel,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     Demy  8to.  sewed,  pp.  vi.  and  84.    6«. 

Eitel. — Buddhism:  its  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Popular  Aspects. 
In  Three  Lectures.  By  Rct.  B.  J.  Eitbl,  M.A.  Ph.D.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Bvo.  sewed,  pp.  130.    5«. 

Elliot. — The  History  of  India,  as  told  by  its  own  Historians.     The 

Muhammadan  Period.    Edited  from  the  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  late  Sir  H. 

M.    Elliot,  K.C.B.,  East   India  Company's  Bengal  Civil  Service,  by  Prof. 

John  Dowson,  M.R.A.S.,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst. 

Vols.  1.  and  II.     With  a  Portrait  of  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot    Sto.  pp  zxxii.  and  MS, 

X.  and  580,  cloth.     18«.  each. 
Vol.  III.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  627,  cloth.    2it. 
Vol.  IV.    Bvo.  pp.  X.  and  563  cloth      2U 
Vol.  V.    8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  576,  cloth,    2U. 
Vol.  VL  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  574,  cloth.     1875.    21«. 

Elliot. — Memoirs  ok  the  History,  Folklore,  and  DiffTBisnTioir  or 
THE  Racks  of  tbb  No&th  Westb&n  Provincbs  of  India;  being  an 
amplified  Edition  of  the  original  Supplementary  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms. 
By  the  late  Sir  Hfnry  M.  Elliot,  K.G.B.,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
Bengal  Civil  Service.  Kdited,  revised,  and  re-arrangtd,  by  John  Bbambs, 
M.R.A.S.,  Bengal  Civil  Service;  Member  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  of 
the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Paris  and  Bengal,  and  of  the  Philological  Society  of 
London.  In  2  vols,  demy  8vo.,  pp.  xx.,  370,  and  396,  cloth.  With  two 
Lithographic  Plates,  one  full-page  coloured  Map,  and  three  large  coloured 
folding  Maps.     S6s. 

Ellis. — On  Numerals,  as  Signs  of  Primeyal  Unity  among  Mankind. 
By  Robert  Ellis,  B.D.,  Late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  94.    St,  6d. 

Ellis. — ^The  Asiatic  Affinities  of  the  Old  Italians.  By  Eobeet 
Ellis,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  author  of  *' Ancient 
Routes  between  Italy  and  Qaul."     Crown  8vo.  pp.  iv.  166,  cloth.  1870.     5s. 

Ellis. — ^Perxjvia  Scythica.  The  Quichua  Language  of  Peru:  its 
derivation  from  Central  Asia  with  the  American  languages  in  general,  and  with 
the  Turanian  and  Iberian  languages  of  the  Old  World,  including  the  Basque, 
the  Lycian,  and  the  Pre- Aryan  language  of  Etruria.  By  Robbrt  Ellis,  B.D, 
Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  219.     1875.     6«. 

English  and  Welsh  Languages. — The  Influence  of  the  English  and 

Welsh  Languages  upon  each  other,  exhibited  in  the  Vocabularies  of  the  two 
Tongues.  Intended  to  suggest  the  importance  to  Philologers,  Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers,  and  others,  of  giving  due  attention  to  the  Celtic  Branch  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  Family  of  Languages.     Square,  pp.  30,  sewed.    1869.    If. 

English  Dialect  Society's  PubUcations.    Subscription,  10^.  6d.  per 

annum. 

1873. 

1.  Series  B.  Part  1.  Reprinted  Glossaries.  Containing  a  Glossary 
of  North  of  England  Words,  by  J.  H. ;  five  Glossaries,  by  Mr.  Mabshall  ; 
and  a  West- Riding  Glossary,  by  Dr.  Willan.     7«.  6d, 

2.  Series  A.  Bibliographical.  A  List  of  Books  illustrating  English 
Dialects.  Part  I.  Containing  a  General  List  of  Dictionaries,  etc. ;  and  a 
List  of  Books  relating  to  some  of  the  Counties  of  England.     4«. 
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English  Dialect  Sooiety*t  Publicatioiuh— <^<m/»nMdi. 

3.  Series  C.  Original  Glossariea.  Part  I.  Containing  a  Glossary 
of  Swaledale  Words.    By  Captain  Harlamd.    4«. 

1874. 

4.  Series  D.  The  History  of  English  Sounds.  By  BT.  Sweet,  Esq. 
As,  6d. 

5.  Series  B.  Part  II.  Reprinted  Glossaries.  Containing  seven 
Prorincial  English  Glossaries,  from  various  sources.     7f. 

6.  Series  B.  Part  III.  Ray's  Collection  of  English  Words  not 
generallj  used,  from  the  edition  of  1691 ;  together  with  Tboresby*s  Letter  to 
Ray,  1703.   Re-arranged  and  newly  edited  by  Rev.  Walter  W.  Sk£at.   8i. 

6*.  Subscribers  to  the  English  Dialect  Society  for  1874  also  receive 
a  copy  of  •  A  Dictionary  of  the  Sussei  Dialect.'  By  the  Eev.  W.  D. 
Parish. 

1875. 

7.  Series  D.  Part  II.  The  Dialect  of  West  Somerset.  By  F.  T. 
Elwortht,  Esq.    Ss.  6d, 

8.  Series  A.  Part  II.  Containing  a  List  of  Books  Relating  to 
some  of  the  (-ounties  of  England.    6«. 

9.  Series  C.  A  Glossary  of  Words  nsed  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Whitby.    By  F.  R.  Robinson.    Parti.    7t,6d. 

10.  Series  C.     A  Glossary  of  the  Dialect  of  Lancashire.     By  J.  H. 
Nodal  and  G.  Milnbr.    Part  I.    2«.  6d. 
Eiherington. — The  Student's  Gbammab  op  the  HiNof  Langua^ge. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Etubkinoton,  Missionary,  Benares.     Second  edition.     Crown 

8vo.  pp.  xiv.,  256,  and  ziii.,  cloth.     1873.     \2s. 
Faber. — A  systematical  Digest  op  the  Doctrines  op  Confttcitts, 

according  to  the  Analects,  Great  Leaknino,  and  Doctrine  of  the  Mean, 

with  an  Introduction  on  the  Anthorities  upon  Confucitts  and  Confucianism. 

By  Ebnst  Fabeh,  Rhenish  Missionary.    Translated  from  the  German  by  P. 

G.  von  Moellendorff.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  131.     1876.     I2s.  6rf. 

Faorimiles  of  Two  Papyri  found  in  a  Tomb  at  Thebes.    With  a 

Translation  by  Samukl  Birch,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Institute  of  Prance,  Academies  of  Berlin,  Hercolaneum,  etc.,  and  an 
Account  of  their  Discovery.  By  A.  Hbnrt  Rhind,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  etc.  In 
large  folio,  pp.  30  of  text,  and  16  plates  coloured,  bound  in  cloth.     21«. 

Fatuiboll. — The  DASABATHA-JiTAKA,  being  the  Buddhist  Story  of  King 
Rkma.  The  original  P&li  Text,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes  by  V.  Fausboll. 
8ro.  sewed,  pp.  iv.  and  48.    2«.  6d. 

Fansboll. — Fiye  JItakas,  containing  a  Fairy  Tale,  a  Comical  Story, 
and  Three  Fables.  In  the  original  P&li  Text,  accompanied  with  a  Translation 
and  Notes.     By  V.  Fausboll.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  72.    6s, 

Fausboll. — Ten  Jatakas.  The  Original  Pali  Text,  with  a  Translation 
and  Notes.     By  V.  Fausboll.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  ziii.  and  128.    7s,  6d, 

FausbolL — JlTAKA.    See  under  JItaka. 

Fiske. — Myths  and  Mtth-Makebs:  Old  Tales  and  Superstitions  in- 
terpreted by  Comparative  Mythology.  By  John  Fiskb,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Librarian,  and  late  Lecturer  on  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  262,     iOs,  6d, 

Po88. — NoKWEGiAN  GBAincAB,  with  Exorcises  in  the  Norwegian  and 
and  English  Languages,  and  a  List  of  Irregular  Verbs.  By  Fbithjop  Fobs, 
Graduate  of  the  University  of  Norway.    Crown  8vo.,  pp.  60,  cloth  limp.     2s, 

Foster. — P^-Historic  Races  of  the  United  States  of  America.  By 
J.  W.  Foster,  LL.D.,  Author  of  the  **  Physical  Geography  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,"  etc.    With  72  lUustrationt.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  416.    lis. 
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FnmiyalL — Educatiok  nr  Eably  Ekglakd.  Some  Notes  used  as 
Forewords  to  a  Collection  of  Treatises  on  **  Manners  and  Meala  in  the  Olden 
Time,"  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  By  Fbbdbrick  J.  Purniyall, 
M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Philological  and 
Early  Enslish  Text  Societies.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  74.     l«. 

Fa  So  Mind  Bnkuro. — A  Budget  of  Japaiybse  Notes.  By  Capt. 
Ppoundbs,  of  Yokohama.    8vo. 

Chiatama. — The  Institutes  of  Gautama.  Edited  with  an  Index  of 
Words.  B^  Adolf.  Friederich  Stenzler,  Ph.D.,  Prof,  of  Oriental  Langoages  in 
the  University  of  Breslau.     8vo.  cloth.  [^Nearlf  rt^df. 

Oarrett — A  Classical  Diction akt  op  India,  illustrative  of  the  My- 
thology, Philosophy,  Literature,  Antiquities,  Arts,  Manners,  Customs,  etc,  of 
the  Hindus.     By  John  Garrett.    8vo.  pp.  x.  and  798.    cloth.    286. 

Oarrett. — Supplement  to  the  above  Classical  Dictionaut  op  Indu. 
By  John  Garrett,  Director  of  Public  Instruction  at  Mysore.  8vo.  doth,  pp. 
160.     7*.  6d. 

Giles. — Chinese  Sketches.  By  Heebert  A.  Qiles,  of  H.B.M.'s 
China  Consular  Service.     8to.  cl.,  pp.  201.     10«.  6d. 

Oiles. — A  BicTioNABY  OF  Colloquial  Idioms  in  the  Manda&in  Dialbct. 
By  Hbkbert  A.  Giles.     4to.  pp.  65.    £\  8«. 

Giles.— Synoptical  Studies  in  Chinese  Cuaractjou  By  Heebebt  A. 
Giles.     8vo.  pp   118.     I  St. 

Oiles. — Chinese  without  a  Teacher.  Being  a  Collection  of  Easy  and 
Useful  Sentences  in  the  Mandarin  Dialect.  With  a  Vocabulary.  By  Herbert 
A.Giles.     It2mo. pp  60.    5s. 

Oiles. — The  San  Tzu  Ching  ;  or,  Three  Character  Classic ;  and  the 
Ch*Jen  Tsu  Wen  ;  or,  Thousand  Character  Essay.  Metrically  Translated  by 
Herbert  A.  Giles.     12mo.  pp.  28.    Price  2t.  6d, 

God. — Book  op  God.  By  ©.  Svo.  cloth.  Vol.  I. :  The  Apocalypse, 
pp.  647.  12#.6rf.— Vol  II.  An  Introduction  to  the  Apocalypse,  pp  752.  i4».— 
Vol.  III.  A  Commentary  on  the  Apocaljpse,  pp.  854.     16«. 

God. — The  Name  op  God  in  405  Lanouaqes.  'Ayr^^tf  ec^.  32mo. 
pp  64,  sewed.     2d, 

Goldstdcker. — A  Dictionabt,  Sanskkit  and  English,  e:^  tended  and 
improved  from  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Professor  U.  H.  Wilsoh, 
with  his  sanction  and  concurrence.  Together  with  a  Supplement,  Grammatical 
Appendices,  and  an  Index,  serving  as  a  Sanskrit- English  Vocabulary.  By 
Theodor  Goldstuckbr.     ParU  I.  to  VI.  4to.  pp.  400.  1856-1863.    69,  each. 

Goldstucker. — Panini  :  His  Place  in  Sanskrit  Literature.  An  Inves- 
tigation of  some  Literary  and  Chronological  Questions  which  may  be  settled  by 
a  study  of  his  Work.  A  separate  impression  of  the  Preface  to  the  Facsimile  ot 
MS.  No.  17  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty's  Home  Government  for  Indis, 
which  contains  a  portion  of  the  Manava-Kalpa-Sutra,  with  the  Commentary 
of  KuMARiLA-SwAMiN.  By  TiiEODOE  GoLOSTucKBR.  Imperial  Svo.  pp. 
268,  cloth.     £2  2s, 

Goldstucker. — On  the  Deficiencies  in  the  Present  Administkation 
or  Hindu  Law;  being  a  paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  East  India  As- 
sociation on  the  8th  June,  1870.  By  Thbodor  GoldstQckbb,  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  University  College,  London,  dec.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  56,  tewed. 
Is,  6d. 

Gover. — The  Folk-Songs  op  Southern  India.  By  Charles  E.  Govbe, 
8vo.  pp.  zxiii.  and  299,  cloth     lOs.  6d. 

Qrammatography. — A  Manual  of  Reference  to  the  Alphabets  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Languages.    Based  on  the  German  Compilation  of  F. 
Ballhorn.     Royal  Svo.  pp.  80,  cloth.    7s,  6d. 
The  **  Orammatography"  is  offerea  to  the  public  as  a  compendious  introduction  to  the  readlBg 

of  the  most  important  ancient  and  modem  languages.    Simple  in  its  design,  it  will  be  consulted 

with  advantage  by  the  philological  student,  the  amateur  linguist,  the  bookseOer,  the  corrector  of 

the  press,  and  the  diligent  compositor. 
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▲LPHABBTICAL  IKDKX. 

Afghan  (or  Poahto) .  Ceeeh!a]i(or Bohemian) .  Hebrew  ( current  hand) .  Polish. 

Amharic.  Danish.  Hebrew  (JudiBo-Ger-    Push  to  (or  Afgrhan). 

Anglo-Saxon.  Dcmolic.  Hungarian.         [man).Romaic(ModemGreek 

Arabic.  Estrangclo.  Illynan.  Russian. 

Arabic  Ligatorea.  Etbiopic.  Irish.  Ennos. 

Aramaic.  Etruscan.  Italian  (Old).  Samaritan. 

Archaic  Characters.  Georgian.  Japanese.  Sanscrit. 

Armenian.  German.  Javanese.  Senrian. 

Amyiian  Cuneiform.  Glagolitie.  Lettish.  Slavonic  (Old). 

Bengali.  Gothic.  Mantshu.  Sorbian  (or  Wcndish). 

Bohemian  (Czechian).  Greek.  Median  Cuneiform.        Swedish. 

BagSs.  Greek  Ligatures.  Modem  Greek  ( Romaic)  Syriac. 

Burmese.  Greek  (Archdic).  Mongolian.  Tamil. 

Canarese  (or  Cam&taca).  GujeraU(orQu2aeratte).  Nuroidlsoi  Telugu. 

Chinese.  Hieratic.  OldSlavonic(orCyrillic).  Tibetan. 

Coptic.  Hieroglyphics.  Palmyrenian.  Turkish. 

Croato-GIagolitic.  Hebrew.  Persian.  Wallachian. 

Cufie.  Hebrew  (Archaic).  Persian  Cuneiform.        Wcndish  (or  Borblan). 

Cyrillic  (or Old  Slavonic).  Hebrew  (Rabbhucal).  Phoenician.  Zend. 

Grassmann.  — ^Worterbuch  zum  Rig- Veda.  Yon  Hermaiw  Grassmann, 
Professor  am  Marienstifts- Gymnasium  zu  Stettin.      Syo.  pp.  1775.    £1  10«. 

Green. — Shakespeare  and  the  Emblem- Writbes  :  an  Exposition  of 
their  Similarities  of  Thought  and  Expression.  Preceded  by  a  View  of  the 
Emblem-Book  Lfterature  down  to  a.d.  1616.  By  Hbnrt  Grbbn,  M.A.  In 
one  volume,  pp.  xvi.  572,  profusely  illustrated  with  Woodcuts  and  Photolitb. 
Plates,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  large  medium  8vo.  £\  11«.  6fif;  large 
imperial  8vo.   1870.    £2  \2t.  6d, 

Grey. — Handbook  op  African,  Australian,  and  Polynesian  Phi- 
lology, as  represented  in  the  Library  of  His  Bxcellency  Sir  George  Grey, 
K.C.B.,  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Classed, 
Annotated,  and  Edited  by  Sir  Globge  Grey  and  Dr.  U.  I.  Blkbk. 

Vol.1.      Part  I.— South  Africa.    8vo.  pp.  186.    7s.  6d. 

Vol.  I.      Part  2.— Africa  (North  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn).    8to.  pp.  70.    2*. 

Vol.  I.      Part  8.— Madagascar.    8vo.  pp.  24.    U. 

Vol.  II.    Part  1.— Australia.    8f o.  pp.  ir.  and  44.    U.M. 

Vol.  II.  Part  2. — Papuan  Languages  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  and  New  Hehrides,  compris- 
ing those  of  the  Islands  of  Nengone,  Lifu,  Aneitum,  Tana,  and 
o^ers.    8to.  p.  12.    6d. 

Vel.  11.  Part  3.— F^i  Islands  and  Rotuma  (with  Snpi^ment  to  Part  II.,  Papuan  Lan- 
guages, and  Part  I.,  Australia).    8iro.  no.  34.    U. 

Vol.  II.  Part  4.— New  Zealand,  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  Auckland  Islands.  8to.  pp. 
76.    3«.6J. 

Vol.11.    Part  4  (con/i/tuatton).— Polynesia  and  Borneo.    8to.  pp.  77-154.    39.  6 <^. 

VoL  III.  Part  1. —Manuscripts  and  Incunahles.    8vo.  pp.  vlii.  and  24.    2». 

Vol.  IV.  Part  1.— Early  Printed  Books.    England.    8vo.  pp.  Ti.  and  266. 

Grey. — Maori  Mementos:  being  a  Series  of  Addresses  presented  by 
the  Native  People  to  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.  With 
Introductory  Remarks  and  Explanatory  Notes ;  to  which  is  added  a  small  Collec- 
tion of  Laments,  etc.  By  Cu.  Oliveh  B.  Davis.  Svo.  pp.  iv.  and  228,  cloth.  I2s, 

GrifBn. — ^The  Bajas  op  the  Punjab.  Being  the  History  of  the  Prin- 
cipal States  in  the  Punjab,  and  their  Political  Relations  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment. By  Lbpel  H.  Grifpin,  Bengal  Civil  Service;  Under  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  the  Punjab,  Author  of  *'  The  Punjab  Chiefs,"  etc.  Second 
edition.    Royal  8vo.,  pp.  ziv.  and  630.    21«. 

Griffifh. — Scenes  from  the  Eamatana,  Meghadttta,  etc.  Translated 
by  Ralph  T.  H.  Gkiffitu,  M.A.,  Pdnclpal  of  the  Benares  College.  Second 
fidition.    Crown  8vo.  pp.  xviii.,  244'.,  cloth.    6a, 

Contents.— Preface— Ayodhya—Ravan  Doomed— The  Birth  of  Rama— The  Heir  apparent— 
Manthara's  Guile— Dasaratha's  Oath— The  Stcsp-mother- Mother  and  Son— The  Triumph  of 
Love— Farewell?— The  Hermit's  Son— The  Trial  of  Truth- The  Forest— The  Rape  of  Slta— 
Rama's  Despair- The  Messenger  Clond— Khombakama— The  Suppliant  Dove— True  Glory. 
Feed  the  Poor— The  Whw  Soholai. 
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Orifflih. — The  EiiiiTAir  of  YIlmiki.  Translated  into  English  y««e. 
Bj  Ralph  T.  H.  ORirprrH,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Benarei  College.  Vol.  I., 
conUiAing  Books  I.  and  II.     Demy  Sto.  pp.  xxziL  440,  cloth.     1870.     18f. 

Vol.  II.,  containing  Book  II..  with  additional  Notes  and  Index  of  Names. 

Dem?  8vo.  pp.  50«,  cloth.     18«. 

Vol.  1 1 1.    Demy  8?o.  pp.  t.  and  871,  cloth.     1872.     15f. 

Vol.  IV.     Demy  8to.  pp.  viii.  and  432.     1873.     18*. 

Vol.  V.  (Completing  the  Work.)  Demy  »ro.  pp.  368,  cloth.     1876.     U*. 

Oront — The  Isizulu  :  a  Grammar  of  the  Zulu  Language ;  accompanied 

with  an  Historical  Intredaction,  also  with  an  Appendix.  By  Rct.  Lewis  Grout. 
8vo.  pp.  Hi.  and  432,  cloth.    2U. 

Oubematis. — Zoological  Mttholoqt;  or,  the  Legends  of  Animals. 
By  Angelo  de  Gubernatis,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  ComparatiTO  Literature 
in  the  Institoto  di  Studii  Saperiori  e  di  Per/ezionamento  at  Florence,  etc.  In 
2  Tols.     8vo.  pp.  zxvi.  and  432,  vii.  and  442.    28«. 

Gnndert. — A  Malatalam  akd  English  Dichonabt.  By  Bev.  H. 
GuNDBRT,  D.  Ph.     Royal  8to.  pp.  viii.  and  1116.    i^2  10«. 

H^ifis  of  8h(rdz. — Selections  fbom  hcs  Poems.  Translated  from  the 
Persian  by  Herman  Bicknell.  With  Preface  by  A.  S.  Bicknrll.  Demy 
4Ux,  pp.  xz.  and  384,  printed  on  fine  stoat  plate-paperf  with  appropriate 
Orienul  Bordering  in  geld  and  colour,  and  Illustrations  by  J.  B.  Uerbbrt, 
R.A.    £1  2t. 

Haldeman.  —  Pennsylvania  Dutch  :  a  Dialect  of  South  Germany 
with  an  Infation  of  English.  By  S.  S.  Haldbman,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  8vo.  pp. 
viii.  and  70,  cloth.     1872.    3t.  U, 

Hans  Breitmann  Ballads.^See  under  Lelanb. 

Hardy. — Christianity  and  Buddhism  Compared.  By  the  late  Ret. 
B.  Spbncb  Hakdt,  Hon.  Member  Royal  Asiatic  Society.   8vo.  sd.  pp.  138.  6#. 

Hasfonn. — The  Diwan  of  Hatim  Tai.  An  Old  Arabic  Poet  of  the 
Sixth  Century  of  the  Christian  Era.  Edited  by  R.  Hassouk.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   4  to.  pp.  43.    3«.  64^. 

Haswell. — Grammatical  Notes  and  Yocabulart  of  the  Pegxtan 
Lanouaob.  To  which  are  added  a  few  pages  of  Phrases,  etc.  By  Rev.  J.  M. 
Uaswbll.     8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  160.     15t. 

Hang. — The  Book  of  Arda  Viraf.  The  Pahlavi  text  prepared  hy 
Destnr  Hoshangji  Jamaspji  Asa.  Revised  and  collated  with  further  MSS.,  with 
an  English  translation  and  Introduction,  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  Texts 
and  Translations  of  the  Gosht-i  Fryano  and  Hadokht  Nask.  By  Martih 
Haug,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich.  Assbted  by  £.  W.  West,  Ph.D.  Published  by  order  of 
the  Bombay  Government.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  Izxx.,  v.,  and  316.    £\  5t. 

Hang. — A  Lecture  on  an  Original  Speech  of  Zoroaster  (Yasna  45), 
with  remarks  on  his  age.  By  Martin  Hauo,  Ph.D.  8vo.  pp.  28,  sewed. 
Bombay,  1866.     2s, 

Hang. — The  Aitarkta  Brahmanam  of  the  Eig  Yeda  :  contaiuing  the 
Earliest  Speculations  of  the  Brahmans  on  the  meaning  of  the  Sacrificial  Prayers, 
and  on  the  Origin,  Performance,  and  Sense  of  the  Rites  of  the  Vedic  Religion. 
Edited, Translated,  and  Explained  bv  Martin  Hauo,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Sanskrit  Studies  in  the  Poona  College,  etc.,  etc.  In  2  Vols.  Crown  8vo. 
Vol.  I  Contents,  Sanskrit  Text,  with  Preface,  Introductory  Essay,  and  a  Map 
of  the  Sacrificial  Compound  at  the  Soma  Sacrifice,  pp.  318.  YoL  II.  Transla- 
tion with  Notes,  pp.  5i4.     £2  2s, 

Hang. — An  Old  Zand-Pahlati  Glossary.  Edited  in  the  Original 
Characters,  with  a  Transliteration  in  Roman  Letters,  an  English  TransUtion, 
and  an  Alphabetical  Index.    B7  Dbstub  Hoshsnoji  Jamaspji,  High-priest  of 
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the  Panii  in  Malwa,  India.  Revised  with  Notes  and  Introdnction  by  Martin 
Hauo,  Ph.D.,  late  Superintendent  of  Sanscrit  Studies  in  the  Poona  College, 
Foreign  Member  of  the  Boyal  Bavarian  Academy.  Published  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  Bombay.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  Ivi.  and  1 32.  IBs. 
Haugf. — An  Old  Pahlavi-Pazand  Glossaet.  Edited,  with  an  Alpha- 
betical Index,  by  Dbstub  Hoshanoji  Jamaspji  Asa,  High  Priest  of  the 
Parsis  in  Malwa,  India.  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
the  Pahlavi  Language,  by  Maktin  Hauo,  Ph.D.  Published  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  Bombay.     8vo.  pp.  xvi.  152,  263,  sewed.     1870.    28«. 

Heaviside. — Amebtcan  ANTiQimiES ;  or,  the  New  World  the  Old,  and 
the  Old  World  the  New.  By  John  T.  C.  Heaviside.  Bvo.  pp.  46,  sewed.  U.  6d, 

Hepburn. — A  Jafakese  and  English  Dictionaby.  With  an  English 
and  Japanese  Index.  By  J.  C.  Hepburn,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Second  edition. 
Imperial  6vo.  cloth,  pp.  xzxii.,  632  and  201.     8/.  Bs. 

Hepburn. — Japanese-English  and  English-Japanese  Dictionaby.  By 

J.  C.  HBrBURN,  M.D.,  LL.D.     Abridged  by  the  Author  from  his  larger  work. 

Small  4to.  cloth,  pp.  vL  and  206.     1873.    128.  6d. 
Hemisz. — A  Guide  to  Conveesation  in  the  English  and  Chinese 

Languages,  for  the  nse  of  Americans  and  Chinese  in  California  and  elsewhere. 

By  Stanislas  Hbrnisz.     Sq\iare6vo.  pp.  274,  sewed*     lOt.  6d. 
The  Chinese  characters  oontafned  in  this  work  arc  from  the  coUeotions  of  CSiinese  groups, 
engraved  on  steel,  and  cast  into  moveable  types,  by  Mr.  Marcellin  Legrand,  engraver  of  the 
Imperial  Printing  Office  at  Paris.    They  are  used  by  most  of  the  missions  to  China. 

HinclLB.— Specimen  Chapters  of  an  Assyrian  Grammar.  By  the  late 
Bev.  E.  HiNCKS,  D.D.,  Han.  M.R.A.S.    8vo.,  pp.  44,  sewed.     ]«. 

Hodgson. — Essays  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion 
OF  Nepal  and  Tibet;  together  with  further  Papers  on  the  Geography, 
Ethnology,  and  Commerce  of  those  Countries.  By  B.  H.  Hodgson,  late 
British  Minister  at  Nep&l.  Reprinted  with  Corrections  and  Additions  from 
'*  Illustrations  of  the  Literature  and  Religion  of  the  Buddhists,*'  Serampore, 
1841  ;  and  *' Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Government  of  Bengal," 
No.  XXYIi,  Calcutta,  18S7.     Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  28S.      4«. 

HoSmann. — Shopping  Dialogues,  in  Japanese,  Dutch,  and  English. 

By  Professor  J.  Hoffmann.     Oblong  8vo.  pp.  xiii.  and  44,  sewed.     3«. 
Howse. — A  Grammar  op  the  Creb  Language.     With  which  is  com- 

hined  an  analysis  of  the  Chippeway  Dialect.      By  Joseph  Howsb,   Esq., 

F.R.G.S.    8vo.  pp.  XX.  and  324,  cloth.    7s,  6d. 
Hunter. — ^A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Langxtages  op  Ikdia  and 

High  Asia,  with  a  Dissertation, based  on  The  Hodgson  Lists,  Official  Records, 

and  Manuscripts.     By  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Honorary  Fellow, 

Ethnological  Society,  of  Her  Mijesty's  Bengal  Civil  Service.    Folio,  pp.  vi.  and 

224,  cloth.     £2  2s, 

Hunter. — Statistical  Account  op  the  Provinces  of  Bengal.  By 
W.  W.  Hunter,  LL.D.,  Director- General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of 
India,  etc.,  Author  of  *  The  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,'  etc.  In  6  vols.  Demy 
8vo.  ^Shortly, 

Ikhwdnn-s  Sa&. — IhewInxj-s  SafX  ;  or.  Brothers  of  Puritt.  De- 
scribing the  Contention  between  M«n  and  Beasts  as  to  the  Superiority  of  the 
Human  Race.  Translated  from  the  Hindusttol  by  Professor  J.  Dowson,  Staff 
College,  Sandhurst.     Crown  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  156,  cloth.     7«. 

Tyid^^Ti  Antiqnary  (The). — A  Journal  of  Oriental  Research  in  Archeao- 
logy.  History,  Literature,  Languages,  Philosophy,  Religion,  Folklore,  etc. 
Edited  by  Jambs  Hurgbss,  M.R.A.S.,  F.K.G.S.  4to.  Published  12  numbers 
per  annum.     Subscription  £2, 

Inmaii. — Ancitstt  Pagan  and  Modern  Christian  Sthbousm  Exposed 
AND  Explained.  By  Thomas  Inm an,  M.D.  Second  Edition.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xl.  and  148.     1874.    It,  6d. 
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InmaiL — Ancient  Faiths  Embodied  in  Ancient  Names.    By  Thomjls 
iNMAif,  M.D.     Vol.  I.     Second  edition.     With  4  pUtes  mnd  nnmeroos  wood- 
cuts.    Rojal  8to.  cloth,  pp.  zlir.  and  792.     1872.     £l  lOt. 
Vol   II.     Second  Edition.    With  9  plates  and  namerooa  woodcuts.     Rojsl  8to. 
cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  1028.     1873.     £i  10«.  [Vol.  Ill,  in  preparation. 

Jaiminlya-Nyaya-Mala-Yittara  — See  under  Auctores  Sansceiti. 

Jataka  (The)»  toother  with  its  Commentary.  Now  first  published 
\n  Pali,  by  V.  Fau8b6ll,  with  a  Translation  by  B.  C.  Childxr«,  late  of  the 
Ceylon  Civil  Service.  To  be  completed  in  fife  Tolames.  Text.  Vol.  I. 
Part  I.    Roy.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  224.     7t.  M, 

Jenkins*!  Vest-Pdoket  Lexicon.  —  An  English  Dictionaet  of   all 

eicept  Familiar  Words ;  including  the  principal  Scientific  and  Technical  Terms, 
and  Foreign  Moneys,  Weights  and  Masures.  By  Jabbz  Jenkins.  64mo.y 
pp.  564,  cloth.     U.  6<f. 

Johnson. — Oriental  Eeliqions,  and  their  Relation  to  XJniteesal 
Reliqion.  By  Sakvbl  Johnson.  Large  8to.,  pp.  fL  and  802,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth.    24t. 

Kern. — The  Artabhatita,  with  the  Commentary  Bhatadipik&  of 
Paramadi9Tara,  edited  by  Dr.  H.  Kbrn.    4to.  pp.  xii.  and  107.    9f. 

Kern. —  The  Brhat-SanhitI  ;  or,  Complete  System  of  Natural 
Astrology  of  Var&ha-Mihira.  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H. 
Kb&n,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  al  the  University  of  Leyden.  Part  I.  8to.  pp.  50, 
stitched.  Parts  2  and  3  pp.  51-154.  Part4  pp.  155-210.  Part  5  pp.  211-266. 
Part  6  pp.  267-330.    Price  2$,  each  part.         [  Will  he  compkted  in  Hitu  ParU. 

Khirad-Afroz  (The  Illuminator  of  the  Understanding).  By  MaulaW 
Haffzu'd-din.  A  new  edition  of  the  HindQst&nl  Text,  carefully  revised,  with 
Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  Edward  B.  Eastwick,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Professor  of  HindQst&ni  at  the  late  East  IndU  Company's 
College  at  H  alley  bury.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xiv.  and  321.     18f. 

Kidd. — Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Library  of  the  Botal  Asiatic 

SociBTT.    By  the  Rev.  S.  Kidd.    8vo.  pp.  58,  sewed.    1«. 
Kielhom. — A  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Language.  By  F.'Keelhorn, 

Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of  Sanskrit  Studies  in  Deocan  College^    Registered 

under  Act  xxt.  of  1867.    Demy  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  260.  cloth.     1870.     10«.  6J. 
Kilgour. — The  H^rew  or  Iberian  Eace,  including  the  Pelasgians, 

the  Phenicians,  the  Jews,  the  British,  and  others.    By  Hbnrt  Kiloour.    8to. 

sewed,  pp.  76.     1872.     2$.  6d, 
Kistner. — Buddha  and  his  Doctrines.    A  Bibliographical  Essay.    By 

Otto  Kistnbr.    Imperial  8vo.,  pp.  iv.  and  32,  sewed.    2^.  6d, 
Koch. — ^A  Historical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.     By  C.  F. 

EocH.    Translated  into  English.  Edited,  Enlarged,  and  Annotated  by  the  Rev. 

R.  Morris, LL.D.,  M.A.  [Nearly  reaiy, 

Koran  (The).     Arabic  text,  lithographed  in  Oudh,  a.h.  1284  (1867). 

]6mo.  pp.  942.    7«.  6</. 
Kroeger. — The  Minnesinger  of  Germany.   By  A.  E.  Kroeger.    12mo. 
,  doth,  pp.  vi.  and  284.    7t. 
CoKTKNTB.— Chapter  I.  The  Minnesinger  and  the  Minnesong.— II.  The  Minnelay.— III.  The 
Divine  Mlnnesong.— IV.  "Walther  von  dier  Vogelweide.— V.  Ulrioh  Ton  Liohtenstein.— VL  Ths 
Metrical  Romances  of  the  Minnesinger  and  Oottftried  von  Straasburg's  *  Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Laoombe. — Dictionnaire  et  Grammaire  de  la  Langue  des  Oris, 
par  le  Rev.  Pdre  Alb.  Lacombb.   8vo.  paper,  pp.  xx.  and  7 18,  W.  and  190.   2U. 

LaghnKanmndf.  A  Sanskrit  Grammar.  By  Varadaraja.  With  an  Engli^ 
Version,  Commentary,  and  References.  By  James  R.  Ballanttkb,  LL  D.,  Prio- 
cipal  of  the  Snskrit  College,  Benares.  8fO.  pp.  xxzvi.  and  424,  cloth.  £\  1  Is.  6<<. 
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Legge. — The  Chtnesb  Classics.      With  a  Translation,  Critical  and 
£xegeticml  Notes,  Prolegomena,  and  Copious  Indexes.      By  James  Legoe, 
D.D.,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.     In  seven  vols. 
Vol.  I.  containing  Confucian  Analects,  the  Great  Learning,  and  the  Doctrine  of 

the  Mean.    8vo.  pp.  526,  cloth.     £2  2«. 
Vol.  II.,  containing  the  Works  of  Mencias.     8to.  pp.  634,  doth.    £2  2$, 
Vol.  III.  Part  I.  containing  the  First  Part  of  the  Shoo-King,  or  the  Books  of 
Tang,  the  Books  of  Yu,  the  Books  of  Hea,  the  Books  of  Shang,  and  the  Pro- 
legomena.   Royal  8vo.  pp.  Titi.  and  280,  cloth.    £2  2a. 
Vol.  III.  Part  II.  containing  the  Fifth  Part  of  the  Shoo-King,  or  the  Books  of 

Chow,  and  the  Indexes.     Royal  8vo.  pp.  281  —736,  cloth.    £2  2s 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  containing  the  First  Part  of  the  She- King,  or  the  Lessons  from 

the  States ;  and  the  Prolegomena.     Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  182-244.     £2  2«. 
Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  containing  the  First  Part  of  the  She-King,  or  the  Minor  Odes 
of  the  Kingdom,  the  Greater  Odes  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Sacrificial  Odes  and 
Praise-Songs,  and  the  Indexes.     Royal  8yo.  cloth,  pp.  540.     £2  2$. 
Vol.  V.  Part  I.  containing  Dnkes  "Vin,  Hwan,  Chwang,  Min,  He,  Wan,  Senen, 
and  ChHng ;  and  the  Prolegomena.     Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.,  148  and  410. 
£2  2#. 
Vol.  V.  Part  II.    ContenU :— Dakes  Seang,  Ch'aon,  Ting,  and  Gal,  with'Tso^s 
Appendix,  and  the  Indexes.    Royal  8^0.  cloth,  pp.  526.    £2  2«. 
Legge. — The   Chinese   Classics.      Translated  into  English.      With 
Preliminary  Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes.     By  Jambs  Legge,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Vol.  L  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confaeios.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and 

338.     I0«.  ^d. 

Vol.  II.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Mencias.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  412.      \2$. 

Vol.  III.  The  She  King,  or  Book  of  Ancient  Chinese  Poetry,  with  a  literal 

Translation  and  in  English  Verse.  [/n  the  preu, 

Leigh. — The  Reugion  op  thk  Would.    By  H.  Stone  Leigh.     Timo. 

pp.  xii.  66,  cloth.     1869.     2<.  6d. 
Leland. — The  English  Gipsies  and  theib  Language.    By  Chablbs 

6.  Lbland.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  276.  1874.  7$.  Sd, 
Leland. — The  Breitmann  Ballads.  The  only  Authorized  Edition. 
Complete  in  1  toI.,  including  Nineteen  Ballads  illastrating  his  Travels  in  Europe 
(never  before  printed),  with  Comments  by  Fritz  Schwackenhammer.  By  Chablbs 
O.  Lblanp.  Crown  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  pp.  txviii.  and  292.  Us. 
Hans    Breitmann's  Party.      With  other    Ballads.     By  Charles 

6.  Lblano.     Tenth  Edition.    Square,  pp.  xvi.  and  74,  sewed.    It. 
Hans  Bbeitmann's  Christmas.     With  other  Ballads.    By  Charles 

O.  Leland.    Second  edition.    Square,  pp.  80,  sewed.     Is, 
Hans  Breitmann  as  a  PoLrnciAN.    By  Charles  G.  Leland.   Second 

edition.     Square,  pp.  72,  sewed.     Is. 
Hans  BREmiANN  in  Church.     With  other  Ballads.     By  Charles 
G.  Leland.      With  an  Introduction  and  Glossary.      Second  edition.    Square, 
pp.  80,  sewed.     1870.     It. 
Hans  Breitmann  as  an  Uhlan.    Six  New  Ballads,  with  a  Glossary. 
Square,  pp.  72,  sewed.     It. 

The  Jirst  four  Farts  may  he  had  in  one  Volume : — 
BREnifANN    Ballads.     Four  Series  complete.     Contents:  —  Hans 
Breitmann's  Party.    Hans  Breitmann*s  Christmas.     Hans  Breitmann  as  a  Poli- 
tician. Hans  Breitmaim  in  Church.  With  other  Ballads.  By  ChahlesG.  Leland. 
With  Introductions  and  Glossaries.    Square,  pp.  300,  cloih.  1870.    4s,  6d. 
Leland^ — Fusano  ;  or,  the  Discovery  of  America  by  Chinese  Buddhist 
Priests  in  the  Fifth  Century.     By  Charles   G.   Leland.     Cr.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  xix.  and  212.     7t.  6d. 
Leland. — ^English  Gipsy  Songs.    In  Rommany,  with  Metrical  English 
Translations.     By  Charles  G.  Leland,   Author  of  "  The  English  Gipsies," 
etc.  i  Prof.  E.  H.  Palmer;  and  Janet  Tuckby.    Crown  870.  cloth,  pp.  xlL 
and  276.    Is.  6d, 
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Leonowens. — Thb    Ekglish    Ootebness    lt   ths    Siambsb    Coubt  - 

being  Recolleetioni  of  liz  ytwn  in  the  Royal  Palaee  at  Bangkok.  Bj  Ahva 
HAttRiSTTB  LsoNowsifS.  With  lUnstrationi  from  Photographs  presented  to 
the  Author  by  the  King  of  8iam.     8to.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  332.     1870.     12f. 

Leonowens. — The  Kovakce  of  Siamese  Eabex  Life.  B;^  Mrs.  Avk/l 
H.  Leonowbns,  Author  of  **The  English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court*' 
"With  17  Illastrations,  principally  from  Photographs,  by  the  permission  of  J. 
Thomson,  Esq.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  278.     I4s, 

Lobsoheid.-  Emgush  and  Chiiyese  Dictionabt,  with  the  Punti  and 
Mandarin  Pronunciation.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lobscheid,  Knight  of  Francis 
Joseph,  C.M.I.R.G.S.  A.,  N.Z.B.S.V.,  etc.  Folio,  pp.  viii.  and  2016.  In  Pour 
Parts.     £S  Si. 

Lobsoheid. — Chinese  and  English  Dictionabt,  Arranged  according  to 
the  Radicals.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lobschkxo,  Knight  of  Francis  Joseph, 
C.M.I.R.G.S.A.,  N.Z.B.S.T.,  &c.  1  toL  imp.  8vo.  doable  colnmns,  pp.  600, 
bonnd.    £2  S*. 

Lndewig  (Hermann  E.) — The  Litekatube  of  American  Abo&igihax 

Languages.  With  Additions  and  Corrections  by  Professor  Wm.  W.  Tumrsa. 
Edited  by  Nicolas  Trubnbr.  8to.  fly  and  general  Title,  2  leaves;  Dr.  Lade- 
wig's  Preface,  pp.  t. — Tiii. ;  Editor's  Preface,  pp.  ir. — xii  ;  Biographical 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Ludewig,  pp.  xiii.— xiv. ;  and  Introdactory  Biogrsphicml  Notices, 
pp.  xiT. — xxiv.p  followed  by  List  of  Contents.  Then  follow  Dr.  Lndewig's 
Bibliotheca  Glottica,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  Additions  by  the  Editor,  pp. 
1 — 209;  Professor  Turner's  Additions,  with  those  of  the  Editor  to  the  same, 
alsoalphabetically  arranged,  pp.  210—246;  Index,  pp.  247—256;  and  List  of 
.  Errata,  pp.  257,  258.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  ]0«.  6d. 
Kacgowan. — A  Manual  of  the  Amoy  CoLLoaxTiAL.  By  Key.  J. 
Macoowan,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  8vo.  sewed, pp.  xvii.  and  200. 
Amoy.  1871.    £\  U, 

Haolay  and  Baldwin. — ^An  AxPHABEnc  Dictionabt  of  the  Chinese 
Lakguaob  in  the  Foochow  Dialect.  By  Rev.  R.  S.  Maclat,  D.D.,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  and  Rev.  C.  C.  Baldwin,  A.M.,  of  the  Amerioan 
Board  of  Mission.    8vo.  half-bound,  pp.  1132.     Foochow,  1871.     £4  4s. 

Haha-Vira^Charita ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  the  Great  Hero  Kama. 
An  Indian  Drama  in  Seven  Acts.  Translated  into  English  Prose  from  the 
Sanskrit  of  Bhavabhuti.    By  John  Pickfo&d,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.    St. 

Maino-i-Khard  (The  Book  of  the).  — The  Pazand  and  Sanskrit 
Texts  (in  Roman  characters)  as  arranged  by  Neriosengh  Dhaval,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  With  an  English  translation,  a  Glossary  of  the  Paxand 
texts,  containing  the  Sanskrit,  Rosian,  and  Pahlavi  equivalents,  a  sketch  of 
Pazand  Grammar,  and  an  Introduction.  By  E.  W.  West.  8vo.  sewed,  pp 
48^.     1871.     ]6«. 

Maltby. — A  Practical  Handbook  of  the  Ukita  oe  Odita  Languaob. 
8 YD.  pp.  xiii.  and  201.     1874.     lOt.  M. 

ManaYa-&alpa43utra ;  hcing  a  portion  of  this  ancient  Work  on  Yaidik 
Rites,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Kumarila-Swamin.  A  Facsimile  of 
the  MS.  No.  17,  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty's  Home  Government  for  India. 
With  a  Preface  by  Theodor  GoLDSTiicKsa.  Oblong  folio,  pp.  268  of  letter- 
press and  1 2 1  leaves  of  facsimiles.    Cloth.     £4  4«. 

Manipulns  Yooabnlonun;  A  Ehyming  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.  By  Peter  Levins  (1570)  Edited,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index,  by 
Henry  B.  Whkatley.    8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  370,  cloth.     14«. 

Manning. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Charactee  and  Origin  op  tot 
PosSBssivB  Augment  in  English  and  in  Cognate  Dialects.  By  the  late 
Jambs  Manning,  Q.A.S.,  llecorder  of  Oxford.    8vo.pp.  iv.  and  90.    2s. 

liareh. — A  CoHPARATiyE  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language 
in  which  its  forms  are  illustrated  by  those  of  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
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Gothic,  Old  Saxon,   Old  Friesic,  Old  Norse,  and  Old  High-German.      By 
Francis  A.  March,  LL.D.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xi.  and  253.     1873.     10«. 

Markham.— QncHTTA  Grahkab  and  Dictionaht.  Contributions  to- 
wards a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  Qaichna,  the  Language  of  the  Yncas  of 
Fern;  collected  by  Ci.bmbnts  R.  Markham,  F.S.A.,  Corr.  Mem.  of  the  Uni- 
▼ersity  of  Chile.  Author  of  **  Coico  and  Lima,"  and  ''Trayels  in  Pern  and 
India."    In  one  vol.  crown  Bvo.,  pp.  223,  cloth.    £1.  11«.  6<2. 

Marlcham. — Ollaitta:  A  Drama  in  the  Quichua  Lanouaoe.  Text, 
Translation,  and  Introduction,  By  Clembnts  R.  Markham,  F.R.Q.S.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  128,  cloth.     7«.  6</. 

Markham. — A  Memoib  op  the  Lady  Ana  de  Osorio,  Countess  of 
Chinchon,  and  Vice-Queen  of  Peru,  a.d.  1629-39.  With  a  Plea  for  the 
Correct  Spelling  of  the  Chinchona  Genus.  By  Clements  R.  Markham,  C.B., 
F.R.S.,  Commendador  da  Real  Ordem  de  Christo,  Socius  Aoademiae  Csesarese 
Naturae  Curiosorum  Cognomen  Chinchon.  Small  4to,  pp.  112.  With  a  Map, 
2  Plates,  and  numerous  Illustrations.     Roxburghe  binding.    28«. 

Markham. — ^The  Narratives  of  the  Mission  of  George  Bogle, 
B.C.S.,  to  the  Teshu  Lama,  and  of  the  Journey  of  Thomas  Manning  to  Lhasa. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  and  liyes  of  Mr.  Bogle  and  Mr.  Manning, 
by  Clements  R  Markham,  C.B.,  F.RS.  Demy  8vo.,  with  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations, pp.  clxi.  314,  cl.  21«. 

Marsden*!  Jfinnismata  Orientalia.    New  Edition.    Part  I.     Ancient 
Indian  Weights.    By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R  S.,  etc.,  etc.    With  a  Plate  and 
Map  of  the  India  of  Manu.     Royal  4to.  sewed,  pp.  84.    9«.  6(f. 
Part  II.  The  IJrtuld  Tnrknmans.    By  8TA2a.ET  Lane  Poole.    Royal  4to.  pp. 
xii.  and  44,  and  6  plates.    9f. 

Mason. — Burmah  :  its  People  and  Natural  Productions ;  or  Notes  on 
the  Nations,  Fauna,  Flora,  and  Minerals  of  Tenasserim,  Pegu,  and  Burmah. 
By  Rer.  F.  Mason,  D.D.,  M.R.A.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  of  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York.  8to.  pp.  ZTiii.  and  914,  cL  Rangoon,  1 860.   80#. 

Mason. — The  Pali  Text  op  Kachchatano's  Grammar,  with  English 
Annotations.  By  Francis  Mason,  D.D.  I.  The  Text  Aphorisms,  1  to  673. 
II.  The  English  Annotations,  including  the  various  Readings  of  six  independent 
Burmese  Manuscripts,  the  Singalese  Text  on  Verbs,  and  the  Cambodian  Text 
on  Syntax.  To  which  is  add^  a  Concordance  of  the  Aphorisms.  In  Two 
Parts.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  208,  75,  and  28.    Toongoo,  1871.    £\  1 1«.  U, 

Mathewf . — ^Abraham  ben  Ezra's  Unedited  Commentary  on  the  Can- 
ticles, the  Hebrew  Text  after  two  MS.,  with  English  Translation  by  H.  J. 
Mathbws,  B.A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    8vo.  cl.  limp,  pp.  x.,  34,  24.  2«.  6<f. 

Mathnraprasdda  Miara. — A  Trilingual  Dictionary,  being  a  compre- 
hensive Lexicon  in  English,  Urd6,  and  Hindi,  exhibiting  the  Syllabication, 
Pronunciation,  and  Etymology  of  English  Words,  with  their  Explanation  in 
English,  and  in  Urd6  and  Uindi  in  the  Roman  Character.  By  MathubX- 
prabXda  Misra,  Second  Master,  Queen's  College,  Benares.  8vo.  pp.  xv.  and 
1830,  oloth.    Benares,  1866.    £2  2«. 

Mayers. — Illustrations  of  the  Lamaist  System  in  Tibet,  drawn  from 
Chinese  Sources.  By  William  FbedbricIc  Matbbs,  Esq.,  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Consular  Senrice,  China.    8fo.  pp.  24,  sewed.     1869.     1«.  6(/. 

Mayers. — The  Chinese   Header's  Manual.    A  Handbook  of  Bio- 

rphical,  Historical,  Mythological,  and  General  literary  Reference.  By  W. 
Matbbs,  Chinese  Secretary  to  H.  B.  M.'s  Legation  at  Peking,  F.R.G.S., 
etc.,  etc.  Demy  8yo.  pp.  xxIt.  and  440.  £1  5«. 
Medhunt — Chinese  Dialooues,  Questions,  and  Familiar  Sentences, 
literally  translated  into  English,  with  a  view  to  promote  commercial  intercourse 
and  assist  beginners  in  the  Language.  By  the  late  W.  H.  Mbdhubst,  D.D. 
A  new  and  enlarged  Edition.  B?o.  pp.  226.  18«. 
Megha-Dnta  (The).  (Cloud-Messenger.)  By  Kalidasa.  Translated 
from  the  Sanskrit  into  English  verse,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.     By  the 
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late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Uni- 
Tcrsity  of  Oxford,  etc.,  etc.  The  Vocabalary  by  F&ancis  Johnson,  sometime 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  the  College  of  the  Honourable  the  East  Indis 
Company,  Haileybury.     New  Edition.    4to.  cloth,  pp.  xi.  and  180.     10«.  6d. 

Memoir!  read  before  the  Anth&opological  Society  of  Loin>oi7,  1863 
1864.    8¥0.,  pp.  542,  cloth.    2U. 

Memoirs  read  before  the  Aktheopological  Society  of  Loitdon,  1865-6. 
Vol.  IL    8¥0.,  pp.  z.  464,  oloth.    2U, 

mtra. — The  Antiquities  of  Orissa.  By  Eajexbralaxa  Mitra. 
Vol.  I.  Published  under  Orders  of  the  Government  of  India.  Folio,  cloth, 
pp.  180.    With  a  Map  and  36  Plates.    £^  4$. 

Mofnt — The  Stajjdard  Alphabet  Problem  ;  or  the  Preliminary 
Subject  of  a  General  Phonic  System,  considered  on  the  basis  of  some  important 
fects  in  the  Sechwana  Language  of  South  Africa,  and  in  reference  to  the  Tiewg 
of  Professors  Lepsius,  Max  MUller,  and  others.  A  contribution  to  Phonetic 
Philology.  By  Robert  Moffat,  junr..  Surveyor,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society.    8vo.  pp.  xxviii.  and  174,  cloth.    7«.  6d, 

Molesworih. — A  Dictionary,  Marathi  and  English.  Compiled  by 
jr.  T.  M 0LB8 WORTH,  assbted  by  Gbosoe  and  Thomas  Candy.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  By  J.  T.  Molbsworth.  Royal  4to.  pp.  xxz  and  922, 
boards.    Bombay,  1857.    £3  8<. 

Morley. — A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
in  the  Arabio  and  Pb&sian  Languages  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  William  H.  Morlbt, 
M.R.A.S.    8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  160,  sewed.    London,  1854.    Is.  64, 

MorrlBOiL — ^A  Dictionart  op  the  Chinese  Language.  By  ihe  Rer. 
R.  Morrison,  D.D.  Two  vols.  YoL  I.  pp.  x.  and  762;  YoL  II.  pp.828, 
oloth.     Shanghae,  1865.    £6  6«. 

Mnhammed. — The  Life  of  Muhaiuced.  Based  on  Mabammed  Ibn 
Ishak  By  Abd  El  Malik  Ibn  Hisham.  Edited  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  WQsten- 
FELD.  One  volume  containing  the  Arabic  Text.  8vo.  pp.  1026,  sewed. 
Price  21«.  Another  volome,  oontainlng  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index  in 
German.  Svo.  pp.  Ixxii.  and  266,  sewed.  Is.  6d,  Each  part  sold  separately 
The  test  based  on  the  Manoseripts  of  the  Berlin,  Lelpslo,  Ootha  and  Leyden  Lilva^iee,  hat 
en  carefully  revised  by  the  learned  editor,  and  printed  with  the  utmost  exactness. 

Mnir. — Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  on  the  Ongin  and  History  of  the 
People  of  India,  their  Religion  and  Institutions.  OoUected,  Translated,  tad 
Illustrated  by  John  Muir,  Esq.,  D.O.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

Yol.  I.  Mythical  and  Legendary  Accounts  of  the  Origin  of  Caste,  with  an  Inquiry 
into  its  existence  in  the  Vedic  Age.  Second  Edition,  re-written  and  greatly  enlarged. 
8vo.  pp.  XX.  632,  cloth.     1868.    '2\s. 

Yol.  II.  The  Trans- Himalayan  Origin  of  the  Hindus,  and  their  Affinity  with  the 
Western  Branches  of  the  Aryan  Raoe.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions. 
Svo.  pp.  xxxii  and  512,  cloth.     1871.     21t. 

YoL  III.  The  Yedas:  Opinions  of  their  Authors,  and  of  later  Indian  Writers,  on 
their  Origin,  Inspiration,  and  Authority.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Svo.  pp.  xxxii.  812,  cloth.     1868.     16«. 

YoL  lY.  Comparison  of  the  Yedic  with  the  later  representations  of  the  principal 
Indian  Deities.     Second  Edition  Revised.   Svo.  pp.  xvL  and  524,  oloth,    1878.  2 U 

Yol.  Y.  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Cosmogony,  MyUiology,  Religious 
Tdeas,  Life  and  Manners  of  the  Indians  in  the  Yedic  Age.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  492,  doth, 
1870.    21». 

Miiller. — The  Sacred  Hymns  of  the  Brahmins,  as  preserved  to  us 
in  the  oldest  collection  of  religious  poetry,  the  Rig-Yeda-Sanhita,  translated  and 
explained.  By  F.  Max  MiIller,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls*  College ;  Professor 
of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford;  Foreign  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  etc.,  etc.    Yolume  I.    Svo.  pp.  cUi.  and  264.     \2s,  64, 
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Miiller. — The  Hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda,  in  Samhitd  and  Pada  Texts, 
without  the  Commentary  of  Sslyana.  Edited  by  Prof.  Max  MiiLLER.  In  ,2 
▼ols.    8to.  pp.  1704,  paper.     13  d«. 

Miiller. — Lbctube  ok  Bitddhist  Nihilism.  By  F.  Max  MUllee, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  the  University  of  Oxford ;  Mem- 
ber of  the  French  lostitatef  etc  Delivered  before  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
Association  of  German  Philologists,  at  Kiel,  28th  September,  1869.  (Translated 
from  the  German.)     Sewed.     1869.     U, 

Nagananda ;  ok  the  Joy  of  the  Snake- Woeld.  A  Buddhist  Drama 
in  Five  Acts.  Translated  into  English  Prose,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  from  the 
Sanskrit  of  Sri-Harsha-Deva.  By  Palmbb  Boyd,  B.A.,  Sanskrit  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  an  Introdnction  by  Professor  Cowbll. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  100,  cloth.     4«.  6e?. 

Naradiya  Dharma  Sastram;  oe,  the  Instttutes  of  Nabada.  Trans- 
lated for  the  First  Time  from  the  nupublished  Sanskrit  ori^nal.  By  Dr.  Julius 
Jolly,  University,  Wurzbnrg.  With  a  Preface,  Notes  chiefly  critical,  an  Index 
of  Quotations  from  Narada  in  the  principal  Indian  Digests,  and  a  general  Index. 
Crown  8yo.,  pp.  xxxv.  144,  cloth.   10«.  6rf. 

Newman. — A  Dictionaey  of  Modern  Aeabic — 1.  Anglo- Arabic 
Dictionary.  2.  Anglo-Arabic  Vocabnlary.  3.  Arabo-English  Dictionary.  By 
P.  W.  Newman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  University  College,  London.  In  2 
vols,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  376—464,  cloth.     £1  l». 

Hewman. — A  Handbook  op  Modbek  Aeabic,  consisting  of  a  Practical 
Grammar,  with  numerous  Examples,  Dialogues,  and  Newspaper  Extracts,  in  a 
European  Type.  By  F.  W.  Newman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  University 
College,  London ;  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Post  8vo.  pp. 
XX.  and  192,  cloth.     London,  1866.    6«. 

Hewman. — The  Text  of  the  louyiNE  Insceiptions,  with  interlinear 
Latin  Translation  and  Notes.  By  Francis  W.  Newman,  late  Professor  of 
Latin  at  University  College,  London.    8vo.  pp.  xvL  and  54,  sewed.    2«. 

Hewman. — OETHoePT :  or,  a  simple  mode  of  Accenting  English,  for 
the  advantage  of  Foreigners  and  of  all  Learners.  By  F&ancis  W.  Newman, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  University  College,  London.  8vo.  pp.  28,  sewed.  1869.  If. 

Hodal. — Elehentos  db  GeamXtica  Quichua  6  Idioma  de  los  Ykoas. 
Bajo  los  Auspicios  de  la  Redentora,  Sooiedad  de  Fil&ntropos  para  mejorar  la 
suerte  de  los  Aborijenes  Peruanos.  Por  el  Dr.  Jose  Fernandez  Nodal, 
Abogado  de  los  Tribunales  de  Justicia  de  la  Reptliblica  del  Per&.  Royal  Svo. 
cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  441.    Appendix,  pp.  9.     £1  5«. 

Hodal. — Los  Vdjculos  de  Ollakta  y  Cusi-Kctttixoe.  Deama  en 
QuiCHDA.  Obra  Compilada  y  Espurgada  con  la  Version  Castellana  al  Frente 
de  su  Testo  por  el  Dr.  Josd  Fernandez  Nodal,  Abogado  de  los  Tribunales 
de  Justicia  de  la  Rep<iblica  del  Per(i.  Bajo  los  Auspicios  de  la  Redentora 
Sociedad  de  Fil&ntropos  para  Mejoror  la  Suerte  de  los  Aborijenes  Peruanos. 
Roy.  8vo.  bds.  pp.  70.     1874.     7*.  6d, 

Hotley. — A  Comparative  Geammae  op  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
AND  Portuguese  Lanouaoes.  By  Edwin  A  Notlbt.  Crown  oblong  Svo. 
cloth,  pp.  XV.  and  396.    7«.  6</. 

Hutt — Fragments  oe  a  Samaritan  Taegum.  Edited  from  a  Bodleian 
MS.  With  an  Introduction,  containing  a  Sketch  of  Samaritan  History, 
Dogma,  and  Literature.  By  J.  W.  Nutt,  M.A.  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  viiL , 
172,  and  84.     With  Plate.     1874.     15*. 

Hutt. — A  Sketch  of  Samaritan  Hjstort,  Dogma,  and  Literature. 
Published  as  an  Introduction  to  *'  Fragments  of  a  Samaritan  Targum.  By 
J.  W.  Nutt.  M.A.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  172.     1874.    6». 

Hutt. — Two  Treatises  on  Verbs  coNTAiNtNG  Feeble  and  Double 
Letters  by  R.  Jehuda  Ha^g  of  Fez,  translated  into  Hebrew  from  the  original 
Arabic  by  R.  Moses  Gikatilia,  of  Cordova;  with  the  Treatise  on  Punctuation 
by  the  same  Author,  transUited  by  Aben  Ezra.    £dited  irom  Bodleian  MSS., 
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with  an  English  Translation  by  J.  W.  Nutt,  M.A.    Demy  8?o.  sewed,  pp.  312. 
1870.     7f.  6d. 

Oera  Linda  Book,  from  a  Manuscript  of  the  Thirteenth  Century, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Proprietor,  C.  Oyer  de  Linden,  of  the  Ilelder. 
The  Original  Frisian  Text,  as  verified  by  Dr.  J.  0.  Ottbma;  accompanied 
by  an  £nglish  Version  of  Dr.  Ottema's  batch  Translation,  by  William  &. 
Sandbach.    Sto.  cL  pp.  xxvii.  and  223.    St. 

OUanta:  A  Dbaka  m  thb  Quichua  Lakguaob.  See  under  Makxhax 
and  nnder  Nodal. 

Oriental  Congress. — ^Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Onentalists  held  in  London,  1874.  Royal  8yo.  paper, 
pp.  76.    6t. 

Osbum. — The  MoinrMEirrAL  Histoky  of  Egypt,   as  recorded  on  the 
Ruins  of  her  Temples,  Palaces,  and  Tombs.  By  Willtam  Osburn.  lUostrated 
with  Maps,  Plates,  etc.  2  vols.  8to.  pp.  xii.  and  161 ;  Tii.  and  643,  cloth.   £2  2f . 
Vol.  I.— From  the  Colonlxation  of  the  Valley  to  the  Visit  of  the  Patrisroh  Ataram. 
VoL  II.— From  the  Visit  of  Abram  to  the  Exodos. 

Palmer. — Eoyptiak    Chroniclss,  with  a  harmony  of   Sacred   and 
Egyptian  Chronology,  and  an  Appendix  on  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities. 
By  William   Palmbk,  M.A.,  and  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Tols. .  8to.  cloth,  pp.  IxxiT.  and  428,  and  tUI.  and  6^6.     1861.     I2s. 

Palmer. — A  Pebsiak-English  awd  English-Psbsiak  Dictiokaby. 
By  £.  H.  Palmbk,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  TTnirersity  of  Cambridge. 

4  In  the  prttt, 
__.. (eing  some 

Contributions  to  English  Etymology.  By  the  Rey.  A.  Smtthb  Palmsb,  B  JL., 
sometime  Scholar  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Dublin.  Cr.  8to.  oL  pp.  xii.-3l6.  7«.  Bd, 
Pand-N^ah.  —  The  PAin>-NiiiAH ;  or.  Books  of  Counsels.  By 
AdarbXd  MinXspAMD.  Translated  from  Pehlert  into  Gnjeratbi,  by  Harbad 
Sheriaijee  Dadabhoy.  And  from  Gnjeratbi  into  English  by  the  Rev.  Shapniji 
Edalji.    Fcap.  Svo.  sewed.     1870.     6d. 

Pandit*s  (A)  Eemarks  on  Professor  Max  MuUer's  Translation  of  the 

•*  Rio- Vbda."   Sanskrit  and  English.    Fcap.  8vo.  sewed.    1870.  6<L 

Paspati. — Etudes  sub  les  TcsmnQBiAvts  (Gypsies)  ou  Boh^miens  db 
L'Empibb  Ottoman.  Par  Alexandrb  G.  Paspati,  M.D.  Large  8vo.  tewed, 
pp.  xii.  and  652.    Constantinople,  1871.    28«. 

PateU. — CowASJEE  Patell's  Chkonology,  containing  corresponding 
Dates  of  the  different  Eras  nsed  by  Christians,  Jews,  Greeks,  HindCis, 
Mohamedans,  Parsees,  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.  By  Cowasjbb  Sorabjbb 
Patbll.    4to.  pp.  riii.  and  184,  cloth.    50t, 

Peking  Gazette. — Translation  of  the  Peking  Oazette  for  1872  and  1873. 
8to.  pp.  137  and  124.    £1  1«. 

Percy. — Bishop  Percy's  Folio  Makuscripts — Ballads  akd  Bokaitces. 
Edited  by  John  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  late  Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ*s 
College,  Cambridge :  and  Frederick  J.  Fumivall,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge ;  assisted  by  JProfessor  Child,  of  Hanrard  University,  Cambndge,  U.S. A., 
W.  Chappell,  Esq.,  etc.  In  8  tolumes.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  610;  Vol.  ^  pp.  681. ; 
Vol.  3,  pp.  640.  Demy  8vo.  half-bonnd,  £4  4#.  Extra  demy  8vo.  half-bound, 
on  Whatman's  ribbed  paper,  £6  6#.  Extra  royal  8vo.,  paper  corers,  on  What- 
man's best  ribbed  paper,  £10  10«.  Lai^  4to.,  paper  covers,  on  Whatman's 
best  ribbed  paper,  £12. 

Phillips. — The  Doctbike  of  Addai  the  Apostle.  Now  first  Edited 
in  a  Complete  Form  in  the  Original  Syriac,  with  an  English  Translation  and 
Notes.  By  Geo&ob  Phillips,  D.D.,  President  of  Queen's  CoU^e,  Cambridge. 
8vo.  pp.  122,  cloth.     7t.  6d. 

Pierce  the  Plonghman*s  Crede  (about  1 394  Anno  Domini).  Transcribed 

and  Edited  from  the  MS.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  R.  3,  16.  Col- 
lated with  the  MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  18.  B.  xvii.  in  the  British  Moaeom,  and  with 
the  old  Printed  Text  of  1553,  to  which  is  appended  **  God  spede  the  Ploagh/' 
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(about  1500  Anno  Domini),  from  the  Lansdowne  MS.  762.  By  the 
Re^.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Chri8t*6  College,  Cambridge, 
pp.  XX.  and  75,  cloth.     1867.    2«.  6^. 

Prairita-Prabua;  or,  The  Prakrit  Grammar  of  Yararuchi,  with  the 
Commentary  (Manorama)  of  fihamaha.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the 
Original  Text  with  Varioot  Readings  from  a  Collation  of  Six  Manuscripts  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  the  Libraries  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
and  the  East  India  Honse;  wiih  copious  Notes,  an  English  Translation,  and 
Index  of  Prakrit  words,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  easy  Introduction  to  Prakrit 
Grammar.  By  E.  B.  Co  well.  Second  issue,  with  new  Preface,  and  cor- 
rections.   8to.  pp.  xxxii.  and  204.     14ff. 

Prianlz. — Qujestiones  Mosaicje;  or,  the  first  part  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  compared  with  the  remains  of  ancient  religions.  By  Osmond  db 
Beauyoir  P&iaiilx.     8to.  pp.  viii.  and  548,  cloth.    12«. 

Bamdyan  of  Yalmiki. — Vols.  I.  and  II.     See  under  Qbiffith. 

Bam  Jasan.  —  A  Sanskbit  aitd  English  DicnoKABr.  Being  an 
Abridgment  of  Professor  Wilson's  Dictionary.  With  an  Appendix  explaining 
the  use  of  Affixes  in  Sanskrit.  By  Pandit  Ram  Jasan,  Queen's  College, 
Benares.  Published  under  the  Patronage  of  the  Government,  N.W.P.  Royal 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  ii.  and  707.     28«. 

Bam  Baz. — Essay  on  the  Abchitectube  of  the  Hindus.  By  Rah  Eaz, 
Native  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Bangalore.  With  48  plates.  4to.  pp.  xir.  and 
64,  sewed.    London,  1834.    £2  2f. 

Bask. — A  Geammak  op  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue.  From  the  Banish 
of  Erasmus  Rask,  Professor  of  Literary  History  in,  and  Librarian  to,  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  etc.  By  Bbnjamin  Thorpb.  Second  edition, 
corrected  and  improved.    ]8mo.  pp.  200,  cloth.    Ss.  6d. 

BawlioBon. — A  Commentaby  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscbiptions  op 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  including  Readings  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Nimrud 
Obelisk,  and  Brief  Notice  of  the  Ancient  Kings  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
by  Major  H.C.  Rawlinson.    8vo.  pp.  84,  sewed.     London,  1850.     2it,6d, 

Bawlinson. — Outlines  op  Assyrian  History,  from  the  Inscriptions  of 
Nineveh.  By  Lieut  Col.  Rawlinson,  C.B.  ,  followed  by  some  Remarks  by 
A.  U.  Layakd,  Esq.,  D.C.L.    8vo.,  pp.  zliv.,  sewed.    London,  1852.     U. 

Bawlinson. — Inscription  op  Tiglath  Pileser  I.,  King  op  Assyria, 
B.C.  1160,  as  translated  by  Sir  Henby  Rawlinson,  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  Dr. 
HiNCKS,  and  Dr.  Oppbbt.  Published  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  8vo.  sd., 
pp.  74.    2*. 

BawIiiiBon. — Notes  on  the  Early  History  op  Babylonia.  By 
Colonel  Rawlinson,  C.B.    Syo.  sd.,  pp.  48.    U. 

Benan. — An  Essay  on  the  Age  and  Antiquity  op  the  Book  op 
Nabatilsan  Agriculture.  To  which  is  added  an  Inaugural  Lecture  on  the 
Position  of  the  Shemitic  Nations  in  the  History  of  Civilization.  By  M.  Ernest 
Ren  AN,  Membre  de  Tlnstitut    Crown  8vo.,  pp.  zvi.  and  1 48,  cloth.    3s.  6d, 

Bevue  Celtique. — The  Eeyite  Celtique,  a  Quarterly  MagaziDo  for 
Celtic  Philology,  Literature,  and  History.  Edited  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Chief  Celtic  Scholars  of  the  British  Islands  and  of  the  Continent,  and  Con- 
ducted by  H.  Oatdoz.    8vo.    Subscription,  £l  per  Volume. 

Big-Yeda. — The  Hymns  op  the  Eig-Vbda  in  the  SamhitA  and  Pada 
Text,  without  the  Commentary  of  the  Say  ana.  Edited  by  Prof.  Max  MiiLLBR. 
In  2  Tols.     8vo.  paper,  pp.  1704.    £S  Ss, 

Big-Yeda4lanliita :  The  Saored  Hymns  op  the  Brahmans.  Trans- 
lated and  explained  by  F.  Max  MiiLLXB,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls*  College,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford,  Foreign  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  etc.,  etc  Vol.  I.  Hymns  to  tub  Mabutb,  ob  tub 
Storm- Gods.     8vo.  pp.  clii.  and  264.  cloth.     1869.    \2t.  6(/, 

Big- Veda  Sanhita. — A  Collection  op  Ancient  Hindu  Hyijns.  Con- 
stituting the  First  Ashtaka,  or  Book  of  the  Big-veda ;  the  oldest  authority  for 
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the  reliffionfl  and  social  institations  of  the  Hindus.  Translated  from  the  Original 

Sanskrit  by  the  late  fl.  H.  WiLSoir,  M.A.     2nd  Ed.,  with  a  Postscrij^  by 

Dr.  FiTZBDWARD  Hall.    Vol.  I.    8to.  cloth,  pp.  lii.  and  348,  price  2U. 
Eig-veda  Sanhita. — A  Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns,  constitat- 

ing  the  Fifth  to  Eighth  Ashtakas,  or  books  of  the  Rig-Veda,  the  oldest 

Authority  for  the  Religions  and  Social  Institutions  of  the  Hindus.    Translated 

from  the  Original  Sanskrit  by  the  late  Horacb  Hatman  Wilson,  M.A., 

F.R.S.,  etc.     Edited  by  B.    B.  Cowell,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Cakmtta 

Sanskrit  College.     Vol.  IV.,  Bro.,  pp.  214,  cloth.    ]4«. 

A  f0w  eopie$  of  VoU.  11,  and  I  J  I.  ttiU  left.  [  Fd.  V,  in  the  Pireat. 

Eoeand  Yrjer, — ^Tkavkls  m  Ikdia  in  the  Seventeenth  Cestublt. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Roe  and  Dr.  John  Prter.     Reprinted  from  the  '*  Cakatta 

Weekly  Englishman.*'    8to.  cloth,  pp.  474.    7f.  Sd, 
EoBhrig. — The  Shortest  Koaj)  to  Gebkan.    Designed  for  the  use 

of  both  Teachers  and  Students.     By  F.  L.  0.  R<bhrio.      Or.  8fo.  doth, 

pp.  yii.  and  225.     1874.     7«.  6J. 
Sogeri. — Notice  ok  the  Dinabs  op  the  Abbasside  Dynasty.     By 

EdwjlBD   Thomas   Rooebs,  late  H.M.  Consul,  Cairo.     8yo.  pp.  44,  with  a 

Map  and  four  Autotype  Plates.    6$. 
Eosny. — A  Gbakmab   op   the   Chinese  Languaob.     By  Professor 

Lbon  db  Rosnt.    8yo.  pp.  48.     1874.    3«. 
Bady. — The  Chinese  Mandahin  Lawguaob,  after  Ollendorff's  New 

Method  of   Learning  Languages.      By  Charles    Rudt.      In  3  Volumes. 

Vol.  I.    Grammar.    8vo.  pp.  248.    £1  U. 
Sabdakalpadmina,  the  well-known  Sanskrit  Dictionary  of  EajIh 

Radhakanta   Dbta.      In  Bengali  characters.     4to.      Parts  1  to  15.      (In 

course  of  puhlication.)     8«.  6^.  each  part. 
S&ma^Vidhana^BrtJimana.  With  the  Commentary  of  Sayana.    Edited, 

with  Notes,  Translation,  and  Index,  by  A.  C.  Burzcbll,  M.R.A.S.    YoL  I. 

Text  and  Commentary.    With  Introduction.    8to.  cloth,  pp.  xxxviii.  and  104. 

I2s.  ed, 

Sanskrit  Works. — A  Catalogxte  of  Sanskeit  Wohks  PHiirrED  nr 

India,  offered  for  Sale  at  the  affixed  nett  prices  by  TrObmbb  &  Co.     16mo.  pp. 
52.    )8. 

Satow. — An  English  Japanese  Diction aet  op  the  Spoken  LANOtrAGB. 
By  Ernest  Mason  Satow,  Japanese  Secretary  to  H.M.  Legation  in  Japan,  and 
IsuiBASHi  Masaxata,  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Foreign  Office.     Square  16mo. 

[In  preparatum. 

Sayoe. — An  Assteian  Geakhar  foe  Comparative  Pttrposes.  By 
A.  H.  Satcb,  M.A.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  188.     7*.  6d. 

Sayce.  —  The  Principles  op  Comparative  Philology.  By  A.  H. 
Satob,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Or. 
Svo.  c1.,  pp.  xxxii.  and  416.    10«.  6^. 

Scarborough. — A  Collection  of  Chinese  Proverbs.  Translated  and 
Arranged  hy  "William  Scabborodoh,  Wesleyan  Missionary,  Hankpw.  Wifli 
an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Copious  Index.   Or.  8to.  pp.  xliv.  and  278.  l2s.Sd, 

Scheie  de  Vere. — Studies  in  English  ;  or,  GUrapses  of  the  Inner 
Life  of  our  Language.  By  M.  Schble  oe  Vehb,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modem 
Language  in  the  University  of  Virginia.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  365.     1<U.  6d. 

Scheie  de  vere.—  Americanisms  :  the  Enolish  of  the  New  "World. 
By  M.  ScHELE  De  Yere,  LL.D.,  Prof(^ssor  of  Modem  Languages  in  the 
Uniterslty  of  Virginia.     8vo.  pp.  685,  cloth.     12*. 

Schleicher. — Compendium  op  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Indo- 
European,    Sanskrit,    Greek,    and    Latin    Languages.       By    August 
Schleicher.       Translated  from  the  Third   German   Edition  hr   Hbrbebt 
Bendall,  B.A.,  Chr.  Coll.  Camb.     Part  T.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  184.  '  75.  6d. 
Part  II.    Morphology,  Roots  and  Stems :  Numerals.  8vo.  cloth.  [In  the  Prm. 

Sohemeil. — ^El  Mubtaker;   or,  First  Born.     (In  Arabic,  printed  at 
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Beyront).  Containing  Five  Comedies,  called  Comedies  of  Fiction,  on  Hopes 
and  Judgments,  in  Twenty-six  Poems  of  1092  Verses,  showing  the  Seven  Stages 
of  Life,  from  man*s  conception  nnto  his  death  and  burial.  By  Ehin  Ibrahim 
ScHBMEiL.    In  one  volume,  4to.  pp.  166,  sewed.     1B70.    5«. 

Schlagintweit. — Buddhism  in  Tibet.  Illustrated  by  Literary  Docu- 
ments and  Objects  of  Religious  Worship.  With  an  Account  of  the  Buddhist 
Systems  preceding  it  in  India.  By  Emil  Schlaointweit,  LL.D.  With  a 
Folio  Atlas  of  20  Plates,  and  20  Tables  of  Native  PrinU  in  the  Text.  Royal 
8vo.,  pp.  xxiv.  and  404.    £2  28, 

Schlagintweit — Glossary  op  Geogbaphical  Terms  from  India  and 
Tibet,  with  Native  Transcription  and  Transliteration.  By  Hbkmann  db 
Schlagintweit.  Forming,  with  a  "  Route  Book  of  the  Western  Himalaya, 
Tibet,  and  Turkistan/ *  the  Third  Volume  of  H.,  A.,andR.  dbSculagintweit's 
''Results  of  a  Scientific  Mission  to  India  and  High  Asia."  With  an  Atlas  in 
imperial  folio,  of  Maps,  Panoramas,  and  Views.  Royal  4to.,  pp.  xxiv.  and 
293.     £4. 

Shapuni    Eda^f. — A   Grammar  op  the  GujARiii    Lanquaob.    By 

^      SHAPURjf  EoALjf.    Cloth,  pp.  127.     10«.  6rf. 

Shappijf  Eda^*(. — A  Dictionary,  Gujrati  and  English.  By  SHlpuRjf 
EDALjf.    Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxiv.  and  874.    21*. 

Sberring — The  Sacred  City  op  the  Hindus.  An  Account  pf 
Benares  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.  By  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Suer&ing,  M.A., 
LL.D. ;  and  Prefaced  with  an  Introduction  by  Fitzbdward  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 
Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxTi.  and  388,  with  numerous  full-page  illustrations.    21«. 

Sherring. — Hd^du  Tribes  and  Castes,  as  represented  in  Benares.  By 
the  Rev.  M.  A.  Shebkino,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  London,  Author  of  *  The  Sacred  City 
of  the  Hindus,"  etc.    'With  Illustrations.     4to.  cloth,  pp.  xxiii.  and  405.    ;f  4  4«. 

Sherring. — The  History  op  Protestant  Missions  in  India.  From 
their  commencement  in  1706  to  1871.  By  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sher&ino,  M.A., 
London  Mission,  Benares.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xi.  and  482.     16«. 

Singh. — Sakhee  Book  ;  or,  The  Description  of  Gooroo  Gobind  Singh's 
Keligion  and  Doctrines,  translated  from  Oooroo  Mukhi  into  Hindi,  and  after- 
wards into  English.  By  Sirdar  Attar  Sinqh,  Chief  of  Bhadour.  With  the 
author's  photograph.     Svo.  pp.  xviii.  and  205.     15«. 

Smith. — A  Vocabulary  op  Proper  Names  in  Chinese  and  English. 
of  Places,  Persons,  Tribes,  and  Sects,  in  China,  Japan,  Corea,  Assam,  Siam, 
Burmah,  The  Straits,  and  adjacent  Countries.      By  P. 
China.    4to.  half-bound,  pp.  vi.,  72,  and  x.     1S70.     10«.  ^d. 

Smith. — Contributions  towards  the  Materia  Mkdica  and  Natural 
History  of  China.  For  the  use  of  Medical  Missionaries  and  Native  Medical 
Students.  By  P.  Porter  Smith,  M.B.  London,  Medical  Missionary  in 
Central  China.     Imp.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  240.     1870.     £\  U. 

Sophocles. — A  Glossary  op  Later  and  Byzantine  Greek,  By  E.  A. 
Sophocles.    4to.,  pp.  iv.  and  624,  cloth.    £2  2f . 

Sophocles.  — EoMAio  or  Modern  Greek  Grammar.  By  E.  A.  Sophocles. 
Svo.  pp.  XX viii.  and  106.    7«.  6(f. 

Sophodes. — Greek  Lexicon  op  the  Boman  and  Byzantine  Periods 
(from  B.C.  146  to  a.d.  1100).  By  E.  A.  Sophoclbs.  Imp.  Svo.  pp.  xvi.  IISS, 
cloth.    1S70.    £2^8. 

Steele. — An  Eastern  Love  Story.  Kusa  JXtakaya:  a  Buddhistic 
Legendary  Poem,  with  other  Stories.  By  Thomas  Steele,  Ceylon  Civil 
Service.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  260.     1S71.    6«. 

Stent. — The  Jade  Chaplet,  in  Twenty- four  Beads.  A  Collection  of 
Songs,  Ballads,  etc.  (from  the  Chinese).  By  Gborob  Carter  Stent, 
M.N.C.B.R.AS.,  Author  of '' Chinese  and  English  Yocahulary,"  ''Chinese  and 
English  Pocket  Dictionary/'  *'  Chinese  Lyrics,*'  *'  Chinese  Legends,*'  etc.  Cr. 
8o.  cloth,  pp.  176.    5s. 
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Stent. — A   Chinese    and  English    Vocabttlakt   in   the   Pekinese 

DiALBcrr.    By  G.  E.  Stent.    8to.  pp.  ix.  and  677.     1871.    £1  10*. 
Stent. — A  Chinese  and  English   Pocket  Dictionaet.     By  G.  E. 

Stent.     16mo.  pp.  250.     1874.     10«.  64/. 
Stokei. — Beunans  IIseiasek.      The  Life  of  Saint  Meriasek,  Bishop 

and  Confenor.    A  CornUb  Drama.     Edited,  with  a  TrantUtion  and  Notei,  bj 

Whitlbt  Stokes.  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  pp.xvi.,  280,  and  FacsimUe.  1872.  \b*. 
Stokes. — OoiDELiCA — Old  and  Early-Middle  Irish  Glosses  :  Prose  and 

Yerie.    Edited  bj  Whitlet  Stokes.    Second  edition.    Medium  8to.  doth, 

pp.  192.    18«. 
Stratmann.— A  Diotionabt  of  the  Old  English  Language.   Compiled 

from  the  writings  of  the  xiiith,  xivth,  and  xvth  centories.    Bj  FaABtcia 

Henry  Strath ann.    Second  Edition.    4to.,  pp.  xii.  and  594.     1873.    In 

wrapper,  £1   11«.  ^d.\  cloth,  £1   ]4«. 
8tratmaim.~AN  Old  English  Poem  of  the  Owl  and  the  Nightinqaxe. 

Edited  bj  Francu  Hbkrt  Stbatmann.    Svo.  cloth,  pp.  60.    3«. 
Strong. — Selections  fkom  the  Bostan  of  Sadi,  translated  into  English 

Verse.    By  Dawsonkb  Mblancthon  Strong,  Captain  H.M.   lOth   Bengal 

Lancers.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  ii.  and  b^,    2s.  6d. 

Snrya-Siddhanta  (Translation  of  the).  — A  Text  Book  of  Hindu 

Astronomy,  with  Notes  and  Appendix,  &c.  Bj  W.  D.  WHrrNsr.  8vo. 
boards,  pp.  it.  and  354.    £1  1 U,  6d, 

Swamy. — The  DathXvansa;  or,  the  History  of  the  Tooth-Relic  of 
Gotama  Buddha.  The  Pali  Text  and  its  Translation  into  English,  with  Notes. 
By  M.  CoomIra  Swamt,  Mudeli&r.  Demy  8to.  cloth,  pp.  174.   1874.  10«.  6tf. 

Swamy. — The  DathXvansa;   or,  the  History  of  the  Tooth-Rdic  of 

Gotama  Baddha.    English  Translation  only.    With  Notes.    Demy  8to.  doth, 

pp.  100,     1874.    6». 
Swamy. — Sutta  NipIta  ;  or,  the  Dialogues  and  Disconrses  of  Gbtama 

Buddha.    Translated  from  the  Pali,  with  Introdnction  and  Notes.    By  Sir  M. 

CoomXra  Swamt.    Cr.  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xxxri.  and  160.    1874.    6s. 

Sweet. — A  Histoet  of  English  Sounds,  from  the  Earliest  Period, 
including  an  Investigation  of  the  General  Laws  of  Sound  Change,  and  full 
Word  Lists.    By  Henrt  Sweet.    Demy  8yo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  164.    4#.  6rf. 

Syed  Ahmad. — A  Sebies  of  Essays  on  the  Life  of  Mohajoced,  and 
Subjects  subsidiary  thereto.  By  Syed  Ahmad  Khan  Bahadoe,  C.S.I.,  Antbor 
of  the  "  Mohammedan  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,"  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  Life  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  AUygnrh  Scien- 
tific Society.  8vo.  pp.  532,  with  4  Genealogical  Tables,  2  Maps,  and  a  Coloured 
Plate,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.    SOf . 

Tdittirfya^Prati^akhya. — See  under  Whitney. 

Tarkavaohaspati. — Yachaspatya,  a  Comprebensiye  Dictionary,  in  Ten 
Parts.  Compiled  by  Tarakatha  Tarkavachaspati,  Professor  of  Grammar 
and  Philosophy  in  the  Government  Sanskrit  College  of  Calcutta.  An  Alpha- 
betically Arranged  Dictionary,  with  a  Grammatical  Introduction  and  Copioos 
Citations  from  the  Grammarians  and  Scholiasts,  from  the  Vedas,  etc  Parts  L 
toVIL    4to.  paper.     1873-6.     18«.  each  Part. 

Technologial  Dictionary. — Pocket  Dictionaby  of  Technical  Tebms 
Used  in  Arts  and  Sciences.  English-German-Frendi.  Based  oo  the 
arger  Work  by  Karma rsch.    3  toIs.  imp.  16mo.    8«.  sewed.    10s.  6d,  boards. 

The  Boke  of  Nnrtnre.    By  John  Russell,  about  1460-1470  Anno 

Domini.  The  Boke  of  Keruynge.  By  Wtnktn  de  Words,  Anno  Domini 
1513.  The  Boke  of  Nurture.  By  Hugh  Rhodes,  Anno  Domini  1577.  Edited 
from  the  Originals  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  by  Frederick  J,  Pubjii- 
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TALL,  M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Member  of  Coandl  of  the  Philolog^ctl 
and  Earij  English  Text  Societies.  4to.  half-morocco,  gilt  top,  pp.  xix.  and  1 46, 
28,  zzYiii.  and  56.     1 867.    1  /.  1 U.  6</. 

The  Vision  of  Williain  conoerning  Piers  Plowman,  together  with 

Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet  et  Dobest,  secundnm  wit  et  resoun.  Bj  William 
Lanqland  (about  1362-1380  anno  domini).  Edited  from  nnmeroos  Manu- 
scripts, with  Prefaces,  Notes,  and  a  Glossary.  By  the  Rer.  Waltbr  W.  Skeat, 
M.  A.    pp.  zliT.  and  158,  cloth,     1867.    Vernon  A.  Text ;  Text  7«.  ^d, 

Thomas. — Eaklt  Sassaioait  Inscriptions,  Seaxs  and  Coins,  illustrating 
the  Early  History  of  the  Sassanian  Dynasty,  containing  Proclamations  of  Arde- 
shir  Babek,  Sapor  I.,  and  his  Successors.  With  a  Critical  Examination  and 
Explanation  of  the  Celebrated  Inscription  in  the  H&ji&bad  Care,  demonstrating 
that  Sapor,  the  Conqueror  of  Yalerian,  was  a  Professing  Christian.  By  Edwabd 
Thomas,  F.R.S.    Illustrated.    8yo.  cloth,  pp.  148.    7«.  6<^. 

Thomas. — The  Chbonioles  of  the  PathXn  Kings  of  Dehli.  Illiis- 
trated  by  Coins,  Inscriptions,  and  other  Antiquarian  Remains.  By  Edwabd 
Thomas,  F.R.S.,  late  of  the  East  India  Company's  Bengal  Civil  Serrioe.  With 
numerous  Copperplates  and  Woodcuts.  Demy  8¥0.  cloth,  pp.  xxiv.  and  467. 
1871.     28*. 

Thomas. — The  Reyenue  Resoueces  of  the  Mughal  Empibe  in  India, 
from  A.D.  1593  to  A.D.  1707.  A  Supplement  to  ''  The  Chronicles  of  the  Path&n 
Kings  of  Delhi."  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.,  late  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Bengal  Civil  Service.     Demy  8vo.,  pp.  60,  cloth.     8«.  fid, 

Thomas. — Comments  on  Eeoent  Fehlyi  Becipheements.  With  an 
Incidental  Sketch  of  the  Derivation  of  Aryan  Alphabets,  and  contributions  to 
the  Early  History  and  Geography  of  Tabarist&n.  Illustrated  by  Coins.  By 
Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.     8vo.  pp.  56,  and  2  plates,  cloth,  sewed.    8«.  6 J. 

Thomas. — Sassanian  Coins.  Communicated  to  the  Numism  atic  Society 
of  London.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S.  Two  parts.  With  8  Plates  and  a  Wood- 
cut.    12mo.  sewed,  pp.  43.    5«. 

Thomas. — The  Thsobt  and  Practice  of  Cbeole  Gbammab.  By  J.  J. 
Thomas.   Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  1869.   1  voL  8vo.  bds.  pp.  viit.  and  185.  12f. 

Thorpe. — Diplomatarium  AlNgucum  -^vi  Saxonici.  A  Collection  of 
English  Charters,  from  the  reign  of  King  iEthelberht  of  Kent,  A.D.,  DCY.,  to 
that  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Containing :  I.  Miscellaneous  Charters.  II. 
Wills.  III.  Guilds.  IV.  Manumissions  and  Acquittances.  With  a  Transla- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  By  the  late  BbnjamiN  Tho&pb,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  and  of  the  Society  of  Netherlandish  Literature 
at  Leyden.     8vo.  pp.  xlii.  and  682,  clotb.     1865.    £\  1«. 

TindalL — ^A  Oeammar  and  Yocabitlary  of  the  Namaqxta-Hottbntot 
Lanouagb.  ByHBNBTTiNDALi^  Wcslcyan  Missionary.  8vo.pp.  124,  sewed.  6t. 

Triibner's  Bibliotheoa  8ansorita.  A  Catalogne  of  Sanskrit  Litera- 
ture, chiefly  printed  in  Europe.  To  which  is  added  a  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit 
Works  printed  in  India ;  and  a  Catalogue  of  Pali  Books.  Constantly  for  sale 
by  Trubner  &  Co.    Cr.  8vo.  sd.,  pp.  84.    2».  6e/. 

Tmmpp. — Gbammab  of  the  P^to,  or  Language  of  the  Afghans,  com- 
pared with  the  Iranian  and  North-Indian  Idioms.  By  Dr.  Ernest  Tbumpp. 
Bvo.  sewed,  pp.  xvi.  and  412.    21«. 

Tmmpp. — Grammar  op  the  Sindhi  LAifouAOE.  Compared  with  the 
Sanskrit-Prakrit  and  the  Cognate  Indian  Vernaculars.  By  Dr.  ErnbAt 
Tbttmff.  Printed  by  order  of  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  for  India.  Demy 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xvi.  and  590.    15«. 

Van  der  Tnnk. — Otttlines  of  a  Gbammab  of  the  Malaoast  LANeuAOB 

By  H.  N.  TAN  DBB  Tuuk.    8vo.,  pp.  28,  sewed.    It, 
Van  der  Tnnk. — Shobt  Aocotjnt  of  the  Malay  Mantjscbiptb  BEioNoiNe 

TO  TBB  BoTAL  ASIATIC  SooiBTT.  By  H.  N.  VAN  DBB  TvuK.  8vo.,  pp.  62.  2«.  M, 
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▼ifhaurPiuana  (Tho) ;  a  SjBtem  of  Hinda  Mythology  and  Tradition. 
Translated  from  the  orifinal  Sanskrit,  and  Illustrated  bj  Notes  derived  chiefly 
from  other  Pur&^as.  By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  BodenPro- 
feasor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  etc.,  etc  Edited  by  Fitibdward 
Hall.  In  6  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  pp.  cxl.  and  200 ;  Vol.  II.  pp.  343 ;  Vol  II., 
pp.  348 ;  Vol.  IV.  pp.  346,  cloth ;  VoL  V.  pp.  392,  doth.  ]U«.  ^,  each. 
Vol.  v.,  Part  2,  containing  the  Index,  and  completing  the  Work,  ia  in  the  Piess. 

Wade. — ^Yu-Yek  Tz^-Erh  Chi.  A  progressive  course  designed  to 
assist  the  Student  of  Colloquial  Chinese,  as  spoken  in  the  Capital  and  the 
Metropolitan  Department.  In  eight  parts,  with  Key,  Syllabary,  and  Writing 
Exercises.  By  Thomas  Francis  Waob,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  Her  Britannic 
Msjesty's  Legation,  Peking.  3  vols.  4to.  Progreaaive  Course,  pp.  zz.  296  snd 
16 ;  Syllabary,  pp.  126  and  36  ;  Writing  Exercises,  pp.  48 ;  Key,  pp.  174  and 
140,  sewed.     £4. 

Wade. — W^n-Chien  TziI-Erh  Chi.  A  series  of  papers  selected  as 
specimens  of  documentary  Chinese,  designed  to  assist  Students  of  the  lamsge, 
as  written  by  the  officials  of  China.  In  sixteen  parts,  with  Key.  VoL  I.  By 
Thomas  Francis  Wadb,  C.B-t  Secretary  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Legation 
at  Peking.     4to.,  half-cloth,  pp.  xit  and  453 ;  and  iv.,  72,  and  62.    £\  16f. 

Wake. — Chapters  on  Man.  With  the  Outlines  of  a  Science  of  com- 
parative Psychology.  By  C.  Staniland  Wakb,  Fellow  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  London.    Crown  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  344,  cloth.     7«.  6^. 

Watson. — Index  to  the  Natite  and  Scientific  Names  op  Indian  asd 
oTHBii  Eastbrn  Economic  Plants  amd  Products,  originallj  prepared 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Coancil.  By  Jobr 
FoBBBi  Watson,  M.A.,  M.O.,  F.Ii.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  etc.  Reporter  on  the 
Products  of  India.    Imperial  8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  650.    £\  lis.  6</. 

Weber. — On  the  Eahatana.  By  Dr.  Albbbcht  Wbbbb,  Berlin. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Bev.  O.  C.  Boyd,  M.A.  Reprinted  from 
*'  The  Indian  Antiquary."     Fcap.  8ro.  sewed,  pp.  130.    5«. 

Webfter. — ^An  Inteoductobt  Essat  to  the  Science  of  Cohpabatitk 
Thboloot;  with  a  Tabular  Synopsis  of  Scientific  Religion.  By  Edwako 
Wbbbtbb,  of  Ealing,  Middlesex.  Read  in  an  abbreviated  form  as  a  Leetnre  to 
a  public  audience  at  Ealing,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1870,  and  to  an  evening 
congregation  at  South  Place  Chapel,  Finsbury  Square,  London,  on  the  27tfa  of 
February,  1870.    8vo.  pp.  28,  sewed.     1870.     U. 

Wedgwood. — A.  Dictionary  of  English  Ettholoot.  By  HENSLSieH 
Wbdowood.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Author, 
and  extended  to  the  Classical  Roots  of  the  Language.  With  an  Introduction 
on  the  Formation  of  Ijanguage.  Imperial  8vo.,  about  800  pages,  double  colama. 
In  Five  Monthly  Parts,  of  160  pages.  Price  3s.  each;  or  complete  in  one 
volume,  d.,  price  26f. 

Wedgwood. — On  the  Origin  of  Lanouage.  By  Hensleigh  Webowood, 
late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.    Fcap.  8to.  pp.  1 72,  cloth.    8s.  6(/. 

Wheeler. — The  Histort  of  India  from  the  Eabliest  Ages.  By  J. 
TaLBots  Wheblbe,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
Foreign  Department,  Secretary  to  the  Indian  Record  Commission,  author  of 
**  The  Geography  of  Herodotus,"  etc.  etc.    Demy  8vo.  cl. 

VoL  I.  The  Vedic  Period  and  the  Maha  Bharata.    pp.  Ixxr.  and  576.  18t. 

Vol.  II.,  The  Ramayana  and  the  Brahmanic  Period,  pp.  Ixxxviii.  and  680,  with 
two  Maps.     21s. 

Vol.  III.  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Brahmanical  Revival,    pp.  484,  with  two  maps.   18«. 

Vol.  rV.,  Part  I.,  pp.  xxxii.  and  320.     14s. 

Wheeler. — Joxtbnal  of  a  Voyage  up  the  Ierawadbt  to  liLarDALAT  abb 
Bhamo.    By  J.  Talboyb  Whbbuuu    8vo.  pp.  104,  aewed.    1871.    3s.  tf. 
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Whitney. — Okiental  and  Lmouisnc  Studies.  The  Veda;  theAvesta; 

the  Science  of  Language.  By  Wiluam  Dwioht  Whitney,  Profeasor  of  Sanskrit 

and  Comparative  Philology  in  Yale  College.    Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  pp.  x.  and  418.     12*. 

CoKTEKTs.— The  Vedaa.— The  Vedic  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.— MUllcr's  Hiatory  of  Vedic 

Literature.— The  Translation  of  the  Veda.— Mailer's  Big- Veda  Translation.— The  A  vesta.— 

Indo-European  Philology  and  Ethnology.— Mailer's  Lectures  on  Language.— Present  Bute  of 

the  Question  as  to  the  Origin  of  Language.— Bleek  and  the  Simious  Theorv  of  Language.— 

Schleicher  and  the  Physical  Theorv  of  Language.— Steinthal  and  the  Psychological  Theory  of 

Language.— Language  and  Education.- Index. 

Whitney. — Ohietital  aih)  Linqxtistio  Stitdies.  By  W.  D.  WHrnrBT, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit.  Second  Series.  Contente :  The  East  and  West— Keligion 
and  Mythology — Orthography  and  Phonology — EUndd  Astronomy.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  pp.  446.     12*. 

Whitney. — Athaeva  Veda  PRlxiqiKHTA ;  or,  (^ixm^kiyk  Caturddhjrd- 
yik^  (The).  Teit,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By  William  D.  Whitney,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Sanskrit  in  Tale  College.    8to.  pp.  286,  boards.    £\  lU.  6/f. 

Whitney. — Language  akd  the  Study  of  Language  :  Twelve  Lectures 
on  the  Principles  of  Linguistic  Science.  By  W.  D.  Whithbt.  Third  Edition, 
augmented  by  an  Analysis.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  604.     10^.  6<f. 

Whitney. — Language  and  its  Study,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Indo-European  Family  of  Languages.  Seven  Lectures  by  W.  D.  Whitney, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit,  and  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages  in  Tale  College. 
Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Tables  of  Declension  and  Conjugation, 
Grimm's  Law  with  JUustration,  and  an  Index,  by  the  Bev.  B.  Mor&ib,  M.A., 
LL.D.    Cr.  Svo.  cl.,  pp.  ixii.  and  SI 8.    6*. 

Whitney.— SuBTA-SiDDHANTA  (Translation  of  the) :  A  Text-book  of 
Hindu  Astronomy,  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix,  containing  additional  Notes 
and  Tables,  Calcaiations  of  Eclipses,  a  Stellar  Map,  and  Indexes.  By  W.  D. 
Whitney.     8 v6.  pp.  iv.  and  354,  boards.    £\  \\$,  6rf. 

Whitney. — TlrrnEfYA-PEiiKjlcHYA,  with  its  Commentary,  the 
Tribh&shyaratna :  Text,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By  W.  D.  Whitney,  Prof, 
of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven.     Svo.  pp.  469.     1871.     25$, 

Williams. — A  Diotionaky,  English  and  Sanscbit.  By  Moniee 
Williams,  M.A.  Published  under  the  Patronage  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company.    4to.  pp.  xiL  862,  cloth.     1855.    £3  8«. 

Williams. — A  Syllabic  Dictionaby  of  the  Chinese  Language, 
arranged  according  to  the  Wu-Fang  Yuen  Yin,  with  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Characters  as  heaH  in  Peking,  Canton,  Amoy,  snd  Shanghai  By  S.  Wells 
WiLLiAMa.     4to.  doth,  pp.  Ixxxiv.  and  1262.     1874.    £5  5^. 

Williams. — Fibst  Lessons  in  the  Maobi  Language.  With  a  Short 
Vocabulanr.    By  W.  L.  Williams,  B.A.     Fcap.  Svo.  pp.  98,  cloth.    5*. 

Wilson.— Works  of  the  late  Hobacb  Hayman  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Societies  of  Calcutta  and  Paris,  and  of  the  Oriental 
Soc.  of  Germany,  etc.,  and  Boden  Prof,  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Vols  I.  and  II.    Essays  and  Lbctorks  chiefly  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindus, 
by  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  etc.    Collected  and  edited  by  Dr. 
Rbinbold  Rost.    2  vols,  cloth,  pp.  xiii.  and  399,  vi.  and  416.    21«. 
Vols.  Ill,  lY.  and  V.     Essats  AicALTnoAL,  CBmoAL,  and  Philological,  on 
Subjects  connected  with  Sanskrit  Literature.    Collected  and  Edited  by 
Dr.  Rein  hold  Rost.    S  vols.  Svo.  pp.  408,  406,  and  390,  cloth.     Price  3A«. 
Yols.  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.  IX.  and  X.    Vi«hhu  PurAnX,  a  System  of  Hindu  My- 
TUOLOOT  AND  TRADmoN.    Translated  from  the  original  Sanskrit,  and  lUui- 
trated  by  Notes  derived  chiefly  from  other  Pur&^&s.  By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson, 
Edited  by  Pitkedward  Hall,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Oxon.    Vols.  I.  to  V.    Svo., 
pp.  0x1.  and  2C0 ;  344 ;  344 ;  346,  cloth.    2/.  12«.  M, 
Vol.  v..  Part  2,  containing  the  Index,  and  completing  the  Work,  is  in  the  Press. 
Vols.  XI.  and  XII.  Select  Specimens  of  the  Thratrb  of  tbb  Hindus.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Sanskrit.     By  the  late  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  M.  A., 
F.  R.S.  8rd  corrected  £d.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  Ixi.  and  384 ;  and  iv.  and  418,  d.  21« 
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Wilson. — Sblect  SPEcncEirs  of  thb  Ths^tbe  of  thb  Hnn>u8.  Tnui§- 
Uted  from  the  Original  Sanskrit  By  the  late  Ho&acb  Hatmak  Wilsov, 
M  A.,F.R.8.  Third  corrected  edition.  2  toU.  8to.,  pp.  IzxL  and  384;  ir. 
and  418,  cloth.    21«. 

OOMTUITB. 

Vol.  I.— Preface— TreatiM  on  the  Dramatio  System  of  the  Hindna— Dramas  translated  firom  the 
Original  Sanskrit— The  Mrichebaka^  or  the  Toy  Cart^Vikram  aand  Urrasi,  or  the 
Hero  and  the  Nymph— Uttara  RAma  Chantra,  or  oontiniiatioa  of  the  History  of 
RAma. 

Vol.  n.— Dramas  transUted  fhnn  the  Original  Sanskrit— MaUti  and  Midhara,  or  the  Stolen 
Marriage— Modri  Rakshasa,  or  the  Signet  of  the  Minister— RatniralX,  or  tiis 
Necklace— Appendix,  containing  short  accounts  of  different  Dramas. 

Wilson. — The  Present  State  of  the  Cultivation  of  Orikhtal 
Literature.  A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Boyal  Aaiaiic 
Society.  By  the  Director,  Profetsor  U.  H.  Wilson.  8to.  pp.  26,  sewed. 
London,  1852.    M. 

Wilson. — A.  Dictionary  in  Sanskrit  and  Enolish.  Translated, 
amended,  and  enlarged  fram  an  original  compilation  prepared  by  learned  Natives 
for  the  Collet  of  Fort  William  by  H.  H.  Wilson.  The  Third  Edition  edited 
by  Jagunmohana  Tarkalankara  and  Khettramohana  Mookeijee.  Published  by 
Gyanendracbandra  Rayachon^ori  and  Brothers.  4to.  pp.  1008.  Oalcntta, 
1874.     £2  12«.  6<f. 

Wise. — ComcENTART  on  the  Hindu  Ststek  of  Medicinb.  By  T.  A. 
^  Wise,  M.D.,  Bengal  Medical  Serrioe.    Sto.,  pp.  zz.  and  432,  cloth.    7«.  6dl 

Wise. — Retiew  op  the  History  op  Medicine.  By  Thomas  A. 
Wisi,  M.D.  2  Yols.  870.  cloth.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  xcfiiL  and  397;  Vol.  IL, 
pp.  674.     10*. 

Wluiers. — ^The  English  Language  Spelled  as  Pronounced,  with 
enlarfi^ed  Alpha  bet  of  Forty  Letters.  With  Specimen.  By  Gbobgb  Withsrs. 
Boyiu  8to.  sewed,  pp.  84.     1*. 

Wrignt. — Feudal  Manuals  of  English  History.  A  Series  of 
Popular  Sketches  of  onr  National  History,  compiled  at  different  periods,  from 
the  Thirteenth  Century  to  the  Fifteenth,  fox  the  nse  of  the  Fendal  Gentry  and 
Nobility.  Now  first  edited  from  the  Original  Mannscripts.  By  Thomas 
Wbioht«  Esq.,  M.A.    Small  4to.  cloth,  pp.  xxIt.  and  184.    1872.     15#. 

Wrif ht. — The  Homes  op  Other  Days.  A  History  of  Domestic 
Manners  and  Sentiments  daring  the  Middle  Ages.  B^  Thomas  Wright,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.8.A.  With  Illustrations  from  the  lUaminations  in  contemporary 
Manuscripts  and  other  Sources,  drawn  and  engraved  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  Esq., 
F.S.A.  1  Vol.  medium  8?o.  handsomely  boimd  in  cloth,  pp.  xr.  and  512, 
350  Woodcuto.    £1  U, 

Wriffht — Anglo-Saxon  and  Old-Enolish  YocABULARiESy  Illastrating 
tne  Condition  and  Manners  of  our  Forefathers,  as  well  as  the  History  of  the 
Forms  of  Elementary  Education,  and  of  the  Laneuages  spoken  in  this  Island 
from  the  Tenth  Century  to  the  Fifteenth.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  etc.  Second  Edition,  edited,  collated,  and  corrected  by  Richard 
WULCRBR.  [A  theprct*. 

Wriffht. — The  Celt,  the  Bokan,  and  the  Saxon  ;  a  History  of  the 
Early  Inhabitants  of  Britain  down  to  the  Conyersion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to 
Christianity.  Illustrated  by  the  Ancient  Bemains  brought  to  lignt  by  Recent 
Research.  By  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  etc.,  etc  Third  Cor- 
rected and  Enlarged  Edition.  Nnmerois  Ulostrations.  Crown  8to.  doth 
m>.  xiT.  and  562.     14^. 

Wyue.— Notes  on  Chinese  Literature  ;  with  introductory  Bemarka 
on  the  ProgressiTc  AdTancement  of  the  Art ;  and  a  list  of  translations  ifom.  the 
Chinese,  into  Tarious  European  Languages.  By  A.  Wtlib,  Agent  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  China.  4to.  pp.  296,  cloth.  Price,  1/.  16#. 

Tates.— A  BENoXLf  Graxuar.  By  the  late  Rer.  W.  Yates,  D.D. 
Reprinted,  with  improTcments,  from  his  Introduction  to  die  Beng&li  Langiuge 
Edited  by  I. Wbnoer.    Foap.  8to.,  pp.  It.  and  150,  bds.  Oalcntta,  1864.  U.  6<f. 
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